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CHAPTER L 

A ITILD I«A2n)fiCAFB. 

'* One half the world knows not how the 
other half lives,*' says the adage ; and there is 
a pecoliar force in the maxim when applied 
to oertain remote and little-visited districts in 
theae islands, where the people are aboat as 
uiknown to us as though they inhabited 
some lonely rock in the South Pacifla 

While the ^eat world, not very far off, 
busies itself with all the appliances ot state 
and sdence, amusing its leisure by problems 
which, once on a time, would have been re- 
served for the studies of philosophers and 
sages, these poor creatures ctag on an exist- 
ence rather beneath than above the habits of 
savage life. Their dwellings, their food, their 
dothes, such as ^nerations of their Others 
possessed ; and neither in their culture, their 
aspirations, nor their ways, advanced beyond 
wliat centuries back had seen them. 

Of that group of islands off the north-west 
coast of Ireland called the Arrans, Innish- 
more is a striking instance of this neglect and 
desolation. Probably within the wiae sweep 
of the British islands there could not be found 
a flpot more irretrievably given up to poverty 
and barbarism. Some circular mud hovels, 
shaped like bediives, and with a central 
apoture for the escape of the smoke, are the 
dwellings of an almost naked, famine-stricken 
people, whose looks, language, and gestures 
mark them out for foreigners if they chance 
to come over to the mainland. Deriving 
their scantv subsistence almost entirely from 
fishing and kelp-burning, they depend for life 
upon the chances of the seasons, in a spot 
where storms are all but perpetual, and where 
a day of comparative cahn is a rare event 

Curious enough it is to mark that in this 
wild, ungenial spot civilization had once set 
foot, and some Christian pilgrims found a 
resting-placa There is no certain record of 
whence or how they first came, but the Ab- 
bey of St Finbar dates from an early century, 
and the strong walls yet attest the size ana 
proportions of the ancient monastery. Some- 
thing like forty years a^ the islanders learned 
that the owner of the island, of whose exist- 
ence they then heard for the first time, pro- 
posed to come over and live there, and soon 
aft^wards a few workmen arrived, and, in 
some weeks, converted the old ciypt of the 
Abbey into something habitable, aimng two 
small chambers to it, and building a chimney 
—a work of art — ^which, whether meant for 
defence or some religious object, was, during 
its construction, a much-debated question by 
the people. The intention to resume a sov- 
ereignty which had lain so long in abeyance 
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would have been a bold measure in such a 
spot if it had not been preceded by the as- 
surance that the chief meant to disturb noth- 
ing, dispute nothing of vested interesta They 
were told that he desired simply a spot of 
earth where he mi^ht live in peace, and 
where, dying, he might leave his bones with 
the Luttrells, whose graves for generations 
back thronged the narrow aisle of the church. 
These facts, and that he had a sickly wife and 
one child, a boy of a few ye^rs old, were all 
that they knew of him< If the bare idea of a 
superior was distasteful in a community 
where common misery had taught brother- 
hood, the notion was dispelled at sight of the 
sad, sorrow-stricken man who .landed on an 
evening of September, and walked from the 
boat through the surf beside his wife, as two 
sailors earned her to shore. He held his lit- . 
tie boy's hand, refiising the many offers that 
were made to carry him, though the foaming 
water surged at times above the littie fellow^ 
waist, and made him plunge with cldldish 
glee and laughter ; that iniant courage and 
iight-hearte<mes8 going farther into the hearts 
of the wild people mon if the &ther had 
come to greet them with costiy presents I 

John Luttrell was not above six-and-thirtrr, 
but he looked fifty; his hair was perfectly 
white, his blue eyes dimmed and eircled with 
dark wrinkles, his shoulders stooped, and his 
look downcast Of his wife it could be seen 
that she had once been handsome, but her 
wasted figure and incessant cough showed 
she was in the last st^e consumption. The 
child was a picture of in&ntile beauty, and 
that daring boldness which sits so gracefhlly 
on childhood. If he was dressed in the veiy 
cheapest and least costly fashion, to the in- 
landers he seemed attired in very splendor, 
and his jacket of dark crimson cloth and a 
littie feather that he wore in his cap sufficed 
to win for him the name of the Prince, which 
he never lost afterward. 

It could not be supposed that such an ad- 
vent would not create a great stir and com- 
motion in the little colony; the ways, the 
looks, the demeanor, and the requirements 
of the new comers, fUmishing for weeks, and 
even months, topics for conversation ; but 
gradually this wore itself out Molly l^yan, 
the one sole domestic servant who accom- 
panied the Luttrells, being of an uncommuni- 
cative temper, contribute no anecdotic de- 
tails of in-door life to stimulate interest, and 
keep curiosity alive. All that they knew of 
Luttrell, was to meet him in his walks and 
receive the short, not over>courteou8 nod, with 
wliich he acknowledged their salutions. Of 
his wife, they only saw the wasted form that 
half lay, half sat at a window; so that aU 
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their thoughts were centred in the child— 
the Prince — who came fhmiliarly amongst 
them, micared for and miheeded by his own, 
and free to pass his days with the other 
children as they heaped wood upon the kelp 
fires, or helped the fishermen to diy their nets 
upon the shore. In the innocence of their 
primitiye life this &miliarity did not trench 
upon the respect they felt they owed him. 
They did not re^rd his presence as anything 
like condescension, they could not thmk of 
it as derogation, but they felt throughout that 
he was not one of them, and his golden hair 
and his tiny hands and feet were as unmis- 
takable marks of station as though he wore a 
coronet or carried a sceptre. 

T^he unbroken melancholy that seemed to 
mark Luttrell's life, his uncommimicatlveness, 
his want of interest or sympathy in all that 
went on around him, would haye inspired, 
by themselves, a sense of fear amongst the 
people ; but to these traits were added others 
that seemed to augment his terror. His days 
were passed in'search of relics and antiquarian 
objects, of which the Abbe^ possessed a rich 
store, and to their simple intelligence these 
things smacked of magic. To hear the clink 
of his spade within the walls of the old church 
by day, and see the lone light in his chamber, 
where it was rumored he sat sleepless 
throughout the night, were always enough to 
exact a paternoster and a benediction from 
the peasant, whole religious training began 
and ended with these offices. 

Nor was the child destined to escape the 
influence of this popular impression* Ue was 
rarely at home, and, when there, scarcely 
noticed or spoken to. His poor sick mother 
would draw him to her heart, and as she 
pressed his golden locks close to her, her 
tears would fill fast upon them, but dreading 
lest her sorrow should throw a shade over his 
sunny happiness, she would try to engage him 
in some out-of-door pursuit again — send him 
off to ask if the fishermen had taken a full 
haul, or when some one*s new boat would be 
ready for launching. 

Of the room in which the recluse sat, and 
wherein he alone ever entered, a chance peep 
through the iyy-covered casement oflered 
nothing yery reassuring. It was a narrow, 
lofty chamber, with a groined roof and a 
flagged floor, formed of ancient grayestones, 
the sculptured sides downwards. Two large 
stuffed seals sat guardwise on either side of 
the fireplace, oyer which, on a bracket, was 
an enormous human skull, an inscription be- 
ing attached to it, with the reasons for beliey- 
its size to be gigantic rather than the conse- 
quences of diseased growth. Strange-shaped 
bones, and arrow-he^s, and stone spears and 
iayelins decorated the walls, with amber or- 
naments and clasps of metal. A ijiassiye 
font seryed as a washstand, and a broken 
stone cross formed a coat^rack. In one 
comer, enclosed by two planks, stood an 
humble bed, and opposite the fire was the 
only chair in the chamber — ^a rude con- 
triyanoe, &8hioned from a root of bog-oak, 
black with centuries of interment 

It was late at night that Luttrell sat here, 
reading an old volume, whose parchment 



cover was stained and discolored by time. 
The window was open, and offered a wide 
view over the sea, on which a faint moon- 
light shone out at times, and whose dull 
surging plash broke with a uniform measure 
on the shore beneath. 

Twice had he laid down his book, and, 
opening th,e door, stood to listen for a mo- 
ment, and then resumed his reading ; but il 
was easy to see that the pages did not en- 
gage his attention, nor was he able, as he 
sought, to find occupation in their contents. 

At last there came a centle tap to the 
door ; he arose and opened it. It was the 
woman-servant who formed his household, 
who stood tearf\il and trembling before him. 

" Well ?" said he, in some emotion. 

" Father Lowrie is come," said she timidly. 

He only nodded, as though to say, *^ Go 
on." 

" And he^ll give her the rights," continued 
she ; " but he says he hopes that youUl come 
over to Belmullet on Sunday, and declare at 
the altar how it was." 

"Declare what?" cried he; and his voice 
rose to a kejr of passionate eagerness that was 
almost a shriek. " Declare wnat?" 

" He means, that you'll tell the people " 

" Send him here to me," broke in Luttrell, 
angrily. " Tm not going to discuss this with 
you." 

" Sure isn't he givin^^ her the blessed Sac- 
rament r said she, indignantly. 

" Leave me, then — leave me in peace,*' said 
he, as he turned away and leaned his head on 
the chimney-piece ; and then,* without raising 
it, added, *^and tell the priest to come to me 
before he goes away." 

The woman had not gone many minutes, 
when a heavy step approached the door, and 
a strong knock was heard. ** Come in !" cried 
Luttrell, and there entered a ^ort, slighUy- 
made man, middle-aged and active-looking, 
with bright black eyes, and a tall, straight 
forehead, to whom Luttrell motioned the only 
chair as he came forward. 

" It's all over, Sir. She's in glory I" said 
he, reverently. 

" Without pain ?" asked Luttrell. 

" A parting pang — ^no more. She was calm 
to the last. Indeed, her last words were to 
repeat what she had pressed so often upon 
me." 

" I know — ^I know," broke in Luttrell, im- 
patiently. " I never denied it." 

" True, Sir ; but you never acknowledged 
it," said the priest, hardily. " When you had 
the courage to make a^peasant girl your wife, 
j^ou ou^ht to have had the courage to declare 
it also.'^ 

" To have taken her to Court, I hope — ^to 
have presented her to Royalty — to have pa- 
raded my shame and my loUy before a world 
whose best kindness was that it forgot me t 
Look here. Sir ; my wife was brought up a 
Catholic : I never interfered with her convic- 
tions. If I never spoke to her on the subject 
of her faith, it was no small concession from 
one who felt on the matter as I did. I sent 
for you to administer to her the rites of her 
Church, but not to lecture me on my duties 
or my obligationa What I ought to do, and 
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when, I have not to learn from a Roman 
Catholic priest.'' 

" And yet, Sir, it is a Catholic priest will 
force you to do it There was no stain on 
your wife's fame, and there shall be none 
npon her memory." 

" What is the amount of my debt to yon. 
Father Lowrie ?" asked Luttrell, calmly and 
eyen courteously. 

** Nothing, Sir ; not a farthing. Her father 
was a good friend to me and mine before 
ruin overtook him. It wasn't for money I 
came here to-night." 

" Then you leave me your debtor, Sir, and 
against my will." 

'* But you needn't be, Mr. Luttrell," said the 
priest, with eagerness. ** She that has just 
gone, begffed and prayed me with her last 
breaUi to look after her little boy, and to see 
and watch that he was not brought up in 
darkness." 

"I understand you. You were to bring 
him into your own fold. If you hope for 
success fot such a scheme, take a likelier mo- 
ment, &ther; this is not your time. Leave 
me now, I pray you. I have much to attend 
to." 

^ May I hope to have an early opportunity 
to see and talk with you, Mr. Luttrell ?" 

" You shall hear trom me. Sir, on the mat- 
ter, and early," said Luttrell. "Your own 
good feeling will show this is not the moment 
to press me." 

Abashed by the manner in which these last 
words were spoken, the &ther bowed low and 
withdrew. 

"WeU?" cried the servant-wonum, as he 
passed out, ** will he do it, your reverence ?" 

" Not to-day, anyhow, Molly," said he, with 
afflgh. 

How Luttrell sorrowed for the loss of his wife 
was not known. It was believed that he never 
passed the threshold of the door when she lay 
^never went to take one &rewell look of her. 
He sat moodily in his room, going out at 
times to give certain orders about the frmeral, 
which was to take place on the third day. A 
messenger had been despatched to his late 
wife's relatives, who lived about seventy mUes 
off, down the coast of Mayo, and to invite 
them to attend. Of her mmiediate family 
none remained. Her father was in banish- 
ment, the conmiutation of a sentence of death. 
Of her two brothers, one had died on the 
scaffold, and another had escaped to America, 
whither her three sisters had followed him ; 
80 that except her uncle Peter Hogan and his 
fiunUy, and a half-brother of her mother's, 
a certain Joe Rafter, who kept a shop at 
Lahinch, tiiere were few to follow her to the 
grave as mourners. 

Peter had four sons and several daughters, 
tiiree of them married. They were of the 
class of small farmers, very little above the 
condition of the cottier ; but they were, as a 
&mily, a determined, resolute, hard-headed 
race, not a little dreaded in the neighborhood 
where they lived, and well known to be knit 
togeth^ by ties that made an injury to any 
one of them a feud that the whole fiunily 
would avenge. 

For years and years Luttrell had not seen 



nor even heard of them. He had a vague 
recollection of having seen Peter Hogan at 
his marriage, and once or twice atterwards, 
but preserved no recollection of him. Nothing 
short of an absolute necessity — ^for as such he 
felt it — ^would have induced him to send for 
them now ; but he knew well how rigid were 
popular prejudices, and how impossible it 
would have been for him to live amongst 
a people whose most cherished feelings he 
would have outraged, had he omittea the 
accustomed honors to the dead. 

He told his servant Molly to do all that was 
needful on the occasion— to provide for those 
melancholy festivities which the lower Irish 
adhere to with a devotion that at once blends 
their reli^ous ardor with their intensely strong 
ima^ative power. 

"There is but one thing I will not bear," 
said he. " They must not come in upon me. 
I will see them when they come, and take 
leave of them when they go ; but they are not 
to expect me to take imy part in their pro- 
ceedings. Into this room 1 will suffer none 
to enter." 

"And Master Hany," said the woman, 
wiping her eyes with her apron — " what's to 
be done with him ? 'Tis two days that he's 
there, and he won't leave the corpse." 

" It's a child's sorrow, and will soon wear 
itself out" 

" Ay, but it's killing him r said she. ten- 
derly^" it's killing him in the meanwhile." 

"He belongs to a tough race," said he, 
with a bitter smile, " that neither sorrow nor 
shame ever killed. Leave the boy alone, and 
he'll come to himself the sooner.'*^ 

The peasant woman felt almost sick in her 
horror at such a sentiment, and she moved 
towards the door to pass out 

" Have you thought of everything, Molly ?" 
asked he, more mildly. 

" I think so, Sir. There's to be twenty- 
eight at the wake — twenty-nine, if Mr. Rafter 
comes ; but we don't expect him— and Father 
Lowrie would make thirty ; but we've plenty 
for them all." 

" And when will this— this feasting— take 
place ?" . 

" The night before the ftineral, by coorse," 
said the woman. 

"And they will all leave this the next 
morning, Molly ?" 

" Indeed I suppose they will. Sir," said she, 
no less offended at the doubt tnan at the in- 
hospitable meanness of the question. 

" So be it, then 1" said he, with a sigh. " I 
have nothing more to say." 

" You know, Sir," said she, with a great 
effort at courage, " that they'll expect your 
Honor will go in for a minute or two — to 
drink their healths, and say a few words to 
them ?" 

He shook his head in dissent, but said 
nothing. 

" The Hogans is as proud a stock as any in 
Mayo, Sir," said she^ eagerly, " and if tney 
thought it was any disrespect to her that was 
gone ^" 

" Hold your tongue, woman," cried he, im- 
patiently. " She was my wife, and / know 
better what becomes her memory than these 
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ignorant peasants. Let there be no more of 
this ;" and he closed the door after her as she 
went out, and turned the key in it, in token 
tliat he would not brook more disturbance. 



CHAPTER IL 

A TAGHTINa PAKTT. 

In a beautiful little bay on the north-east 
of Innishmore, land-locked on all sides but 
the entrance, a handsome schooner yacht 
dropped her anchor just as the sun was set- 
ting. Anudst the desolate grandeur of those 
wild cliffs, against which the sea surged and 
plashed till me very rocks were smooth worn, 
that graceftil little craft, with her tall and ta- 
per spars, and all her trim acyuncts, seemed a 
strange vision. It was the contrast of civili- 
sation with barbarism; they were the two 
poles of what are most separated in life — 
wealth and poverty. 

The owner was a Baronet, a certain Sir 
Gkrvais Vyner — one of those spoiled children 
of fortune which England alone rears ; for 
while in other lands high birth and large for- 
tune confer their distinctive advantages, they 
do not tend, as they do with us, to great so- 
cial eminence, and even political influence. 
Vyner had got almost every prize in this 
world^s lottery ; all, indeed, but one ; his only 
child was a daughter, and this was the drop 
that sufficed to turn to bitterness much of 
that cupful of enjoyment Fate had offered to 
his lips. He had seen a good deal of life— 
done a little of everything — on the' turf— in 
the hunting-field — on the floor of the House, 
he had, what was called '* held his own." He 
was, in fact, one of those accomplished, well- 
mannered, well-looking people, who, so long 
as not pushed by any inordinate ambition in- 
to a position of undue importance, invariably 
get mil credit for all the abilities they pos- 
sess, and, what is better still, attract no iU 
will for the possessing them. As well as 
having done evervthing, he had been every- 
where : UD the Mediterranean, up the Baltic, 
into the Black Sea, up the St Lawrence, ev- 
.ery where but ta Ireland — and now, in a dull 
autumn, when too late for a distant tour, he 
had induced his friend Grenfell to accompany 
him in a short cruise, with the distinct pledge 
that thqr were not to visit Dublin, or any 
other of those cognate cities of which Irish- 
men are vain, but which to Mr. •George Gren- 
fell represented all that was an outrage on 
good taste^ and an insult to civilisation. Mr. 
Grenfell, m one word, entertained for Ire- 
land and the Irish sentiments that wouldn't 
have been thought very complimentary if ap- 
plied to Fejee iflanders, with certain hopeless 
forebodings as to the future than even Fejee 
itself might have resented as unfair. 

Noboofjr knew why these two men were 
friends, but thev were so. They seemed 
utterly unsuited in every way. Vyner loved 
travel, incident, adventure, strange lands, and 
strange people ; he liked the very emergen- 
cies, the roughkigs of the road. GrenMl was 
a Londoner, who only tolerated, and not very 
patiently, whatever was beyond an easy drive 
of Hyde Park Comer. Vyner was a man 



of good birth, and had high connexions on 
every side — ^advantages of which he no more 
dreamed of being vain, than of the air he 
breathed. Mr. Grenfell was a nobody, with 
the additional disparagement of being a no- 
body that every one knew. Grenfell's Italian 
warehouse, GrenfelFs potted meats, his pick- 
led salmon, his caviare, his shrimp, his oUves, 
and his patent maccaroni, being European in 
celebrity, and, though the means by which 
his Mher made an immense fortune, were 
miseries which poisoned life, rising spectre- 
like before him on every dinner-table, and 
staring at him in great capitals in every sup- 
plement of the Timeg. He would have 
changed his name, but he knew well that it 
would have availed him nothing. The dis- 
guise would only have invited dficovery, and 
the very mention of him exacted the expla- 
nation, " No more a Seymour nor a Villiera 
than you are ; the fellow is old GrenfelFs son ; 
* Grenfell's Game Sauce,' and the rest of it" 
A chance resemblance to a fashionable Earl 
suggested another expedient, and Mr. George 
Grenfell got it about — ^how, it is not easy to 
say— that the noble Lord had greatly admired 
his mother, andpaid her marked attention at 
Scarborough. Whatever pleasure Mr. George 
Grenfell felt in this theory is not easy to 
explain ; nor have we to explain what we 
simply relate as a fact, without the slightest 
pretension to account for. 

Such were the two men who traveled to- 
gether, and the yacht also contained VynCT's . 
daughter Ada, a little eirl of eight, and her 
governess. Mademoiselle Heinzleman, a Han- 
overian lady, who claimed a descent n-om the 
Hohenzollems, and had pride enough for a 
Hapsburg. If Vyner ana Grenfell were not 
very much alike m tastes, temperament and 
conditions, Grenfell and the German gov- 
erness were positive antipathies ; nor was 
their war a secret or a smouldering fire, but 
a blaze, to which each brought ftiel every day, 
aiding thex»^mbustion by every appliance of 
skill and ingenuity. 

Vyner loved his daughter passionately — 
not even the disappointment that she had not 
been a boy threw any cloud over his affection 
— ^and he took her with him when and wher- 
ever he could ; and, indeed^ the pleasure of 
having her for a companion now made this 
little home tour the most charming of all his 
excursions, and in her childish delight at new 
scenes and new people he renewed all his 
own memories of early travel 

" Here you are. Sir J|j said Mr. Crab, late a 
sailing-master in the Koyal Navy, but now in 
command of The Meteor — "here you are;" 
and he pointed with his finger to a little bay 
on the outspread chart that covered the cabin 
table. *^ This is about it I It may be either 
of these two ; each of them looks north — 
north by. east — ^and each has this large moun- 
tain to the south'ard and west'ard." 

" *' The north islands of Arran,' read out 
Vyner, slowly, from a little MS. note-book. 
*' frinishmore, the largest of them, has several 
good anchorages, especially on the eastern 
sid^ few inhamtants, and all miserably poor. 
There is the ruins of an Abbey, and a noly 
well of great reputed antiquity, and a strange 
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relic of andentsaperetitioii called the Judg- 
ment-stone, on which he who lays his hand 
while denonndng a wrong done him by an- 
other, brings down diiine yengeance either 
on his enemy or himself, according as his 
allegation is Jost or ui^Jnst There is something 
similar to be found in the Brehon laws ^ ^ 

" For mercy's sake don't give us more of 
that tiresome^little book, which, from the day 
we sailed, has never contributed one single 
hint as to where we could find anything to 
eat, or even water fit to drink," said wen- 
felL " Do you miean to go on shore in this 
barbarous place ?" 

''Of course I do. Crab intends us to pass 
two days here ; we have sprung our foi'top- 
mast, and must look to it" 

" Blessed invention a yacht 1 As a means 
of locomotion, there's not a oipple but could 
beat it ; and as a place to live in, to eat, sleep, 
wash and exercise, there is not a cell in Brix- 
ton is not a palace in comparison." 

"Mademoiselle wish to say good niffht, 
Sare Yvner," said the TOvemess, a tall, fair- 
haired lady, with very light eyes, thick lips, 
and an immense lower Jaw, a type, but not a 
flattering type, of German physiognomy. 

'* Let her come by all means ;" and in an 
Instant the door burst open, and with the 
spring of a younff fiiwn the little girl was fast 
locked in her father's arms. 

'' Oh, is it not very soon to go to bed, papa 
dearest ?" cried she, ** and it would be so mce 
to wait a little and see the moon shining on 
these big rocks her&" 

'*What does Mademoiselle Heinzleman 
say f ' asked Yyner, smiling at the eager &ce 
of^the child. 

The lady appealed to made no bther reply 
than by the production of a great silver watch 
with an enormous dial 

'' That is a real curiosity," cried GrenfeU. 
*' Is it permissible to ask a nearer view of that 
remarkable clock, Miss Heinzleman ?" 

'* Freilich 1" said she, not suspecting the 
slightest trace of railleiy in the request " It 
was made at Wurtzburg, by Jacob Schmell- 
iM, year time 1736." 

^*And intended probably for the Town- 
hall f 

'' No, Saar," replied she, detecting the cov- 
ert sneer ; " intended for him whose arms it 
bear. €k>ttfried von Heinzleman, Burgomeist- 
er or Wurtzburg, a German noble, who nei- 
ther made sausages nor sold Swiss cheeses." 

"Good night I good night I mv own dar- 
ling 1" said Yyner, kissing his child affection- 
ately. '* Tou shall have a late evening to- 
morrow, and a walk in the moonlight too ;" 
and after a hearty embrace from the little 
girl, and a respectihl curtsey firom the fi;ov- 
emeas, returned with a not less respectful de- 
ference on his own part, Yvner closed the 
door after them, and resumed his seat 

**What cursed tempers those Germans 
- have," said GrenfeU, trying to seem careless 
and easy; *^even that good-natured Joke 
about her watch she must take amiss." 

" Don't forget, George," said Yyner, good 
humoredly, '^that in any little passage of 
arms between you, you have the strong po- 
sition, and hers is the weak one." 



** I wish ths would have the kindness to re- 
member that fact, but she is an aggressive old 
damsel, and never looks so satisfied as when 
she images ^e has said an impertinence." 

*' She IS an excellent governess, and Ada is 
very fond of her." 

** So much the worse for Ada." 

" What do you mean by that ?" cried Yy- 
ner, with an energy that surprised the other. 

"Simplv this; that hj a man who pro- 
fesses to believe that objects of beauty are 
almost as essential to be presented to the eyes 
of childhood as- maxims of morality, such a 
choice in a companion for his daughter is in- 
explicable. The woman is ugly, her voice 
discordant and Jairinff , her carriage and bear- 
ing atrocious— and will you tell me that all 
these wiU fidl to make their impression when 
associated with every tone and every inci- 
dent of childhood." 

" You are not in your happiest mood to- 
night, George. Was the claret bad V* 

" I drank none of it I took some of that 
Moselle cup, and it was tolerably good. By 
the way, when and how are we to get some 
ice ? Carter says we have very little left." 

*' Perhaps there may be some fflaciers in 
the wild region beside us. Ireland and Ice- 
land have only a consonant between them. 
What if we go ashore and have a look at the 
place?" 

A careless shrug of assent was the answer, 
and soon afterwards the trim yawl, manned 
by four stout fellows, skimmed across the 
smooth bay, and landed Yyner and his friend 
on a Uttlo rocl^ promontory that formed a 
natural pier. 

It was complete desolation on every side of 
them ; the mountain which rose firom the sea 
was brown and blue with moss and heather, 
but not a human habitation, not an animal, 
marked its side; a few sea-birds skimmed 
fearlessly across the water, or stood perched 
on peaks of rock close to the travelers, and a 
large seal heavily plunged into the depth as 
they landed ; save these, not a sign of any- 
thing living could be seen. 

*' There is something very depressing in 
this solitude," said GrenfeU ; " I detest these 
places where a ma^ is 'thrown back upon 
himself" 

** Do you know, then, that at this very mo- 
ment I was speculating on buying a patch of 
land here to buUd a cottage ; a cabin of three 
or four rooms, where one might house him- 
self if he ever came this way." 

"But why should he come this way? 
What on earth should turn any man's steps 
twice in this direction ?" 

" Gome, come, George I Tou'U not deny 
that aU tms is very fine : the great mountain 
rising abruptly fix>m the sea, with that nar- 
row belt 01 yellow beach below it ; those wUd 
frmtastic rocks, with their drooping seaweed ; 
those solemn caves, wherein the rumbling 
sea rushes to issue forth again in some dis- 
tant deft, — are aU objects of grandeur and 
beauty, and, for myseu, I fed as if I could 
linger for days amongst them unwearied." 

" What was that?'^ cried GrenfeU, as they 
now gamed a crest of the ridge, and could 
see a wild irregular vaUey that lay beneath, 
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the shades of erening deepening into yerv 
blackness the lower i)ortions of the land- 
scape. "Was that thunder, or the roar of 
the sea? There it is again r 

They listened for a few moments, and 
again there came, borne on the Mat land- 
breeze, a sound that swelled fi'om a feeble 
wafl to a wild sustained cry, rising and &!!- 
ing till it died away just as it had begun. It 
was indescribably touching, and convened a 
sense of deep sorrow, almost of despair. It 
might have been the last cry of a sinking 
crew as the waves closed above them ; and so 
indeed did it seem to Yyner, as he said, 

** If there had been a storm at sea, Td have 
sworn that sound came from a shipwreck.'' 

'* I suppose it is only some other pleasant 
adjunct of the charming spot you would se- 
lect for a villa,'' said Grenfell ; ''^ perhaps the 
seals or grampuses are musical." 

"Listen to thatT cried Vyner, laying a 
hand on his arm ; " and see 1 yonder — fiu* 
awayto the left— there is a light I" 

" well, if there be inhabitants here, Vm not 
astonished that they ciy over it." 

"Let us find out what it can mean, 
George." 

" Have you any arms about you ? I have 
left my revolver behind, and have nothing 
but this sword-cane." 

" I have not as much, and feel pretty cer- 
tain we shall not need it Every travder in 
Ireland, even in the remotest tracts, bear wit- 
ness to the kindness which is extended to the 
stranger." 

" They who come back from the Rocky 
Mountams are invariably in love with the 
Sioux Indians. The testimony that one 
wants, is from the fellows who have been 
scalped." 

"What an intense prejudice you have 
against all that is Irish I" 

" Say, if you like, that I have a prejudice 
against i^ mock cordiality, mock frankness, 
mock hospitality, and mock intrepidity." 

" Stay, George I you can impugn their cour- 
age," 

" I don't want to impugn anything beyond 
the inordinate pretensions to be something 
better, braver, more amiable, and more gifted 
than all the rest of the world. I say, Yyner, 
I have had quite enough of this sort of walk- 
ing, my feet are cut to pieces with these sharp 
stones, and every second step is into a puddle. 
Do you mean to go on ?" 

"Certainly; I am determined to see what 
that light means." 

" Then I turn back. I'll send the boat in 
s^^ain, and tell them to hoist a lantern, which, 
ifthe natives have not done for you in the 
mean while, you'll see on the beach." 

" Gome along ; don't be lazy." 

" It's not lazmess. I could walk a Parisian 
Boulevard for these three hours ; what I object 
to is, the certainty of a cold, and the casualty 
of a sprained ankle. A pleasant Journey to 
you ;" and, as he spoke, he turned abruptly 
round, and began to retrace his steps. 

Yyner looked after him; he dJled after 
him, too, for a moment, but, as the other 
never heeded, he lighted a fresh cigar, and 
continued his way. 



The light, which seemed to tremble and 
flicker at first, shone steadUy and brightly as 
he drew nearer, and at length he hit upon a 
sort of pathway which greatly assisted his 
advance. The way, too, led gradually down- 
wards, showing that the glen or valley was 
fiur deeper than he at first supposed it As 
he went on, the moon, a fkint crescent, came 
out, and showed him the gable of an old ruin 
rising above some stunted trees, through 
whose foliage, at times, he &ncied he saw the 
glitter of a light These lay in a litde cleft 
that opened to the sea, and on the shore, 
drawn up, were two boats, on whose sides 
the cold moonlight shone clearly. 

"So, there are people who live here!" 
thought he ; " perhaps Grenfell was right 
It mifi^ht have oeen as well to have come 
armed I" He hesitated to go oil Stories ot 
wreckers, tales of wild and lawless men in 
remote untraveled lands, rose to his nina, 
and he half doubted if it were prudent to pro- 
ceed fiuther. Half ashamed of his fears, hidt 
dreading the bantering he was sure to meet 
from Grenfell, he went forward. The path 
led to a small river in which stepping-stones 
were placed, and, crossing this, the foot trac& 
became broader, and evidently had been 
more traveled. The night was now per- 
fectly still and calm, the moonlight touched 
the mountain towards its peak, but all beneath 
was in sombre blackness, more especially near 
the old church, whose ruined gable his eyes, 
as they grew familiarised with the darkness, 
could clearly distinguish. Not a sound ot 
that strange unearthly dirge that he first 
heard was audible ; all was silent ; so silent, 
indeed, that he was startled by the sharp 
crackling of the tall reeds which grew close 
to the path, and which he occasionally broke 
as he pressed forward. The path stopped 
abruptly at a stone stile, over which he cum- 
bered, and found himself in a little enclosure 
planted with potatoes, beyond which was a 
dense copse oi thorns and hazel, so taneled 
that the path became very tortuous and wmd- 
ing. On issuing from this, he found himself 
in front of a strong glare of light, which is- 
sued from a circular window of the gable 
several feet above his head, at the same time 
that he heard a sort of low monotonous 
moaninff sound, broken at intervals by a 
swell of chorus, which he at length detected 
was the response of people engaged in prayer. 
Creeping stealthily around through dock- 
weeos and nettles, ne at last found a narrow 
loopholed window to which his hands could 
iust reach, and to which, after a brief effort, 
he succeeded in lifting himself The scene 
on which he now lo<&ed never faded from 
his memory. In the long narrow aisle of the 
old Abbey a company of men and women 
sat two de^ rouna the waUs, the space in 
the centre being occupied by a coflEln placed 
on trestles ; rude torched of l)og-pine stuck in 
the walls threw a red and lurid glare over 
the faces, and lit up their expressions with a 
vivid distinctness. At the head of the coffin 
sat an old grey-headed man of stem and for- 
bidding look, and an air of savage determin- 
ation, which even grief had not softened; 
and dose beside him, on a low stool, sat a 
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chnd, who, oyercome by sleep as it seemed, 
had laid his head on the old man's knee, and 
slept profoundly. From this old man pro- 
ceeded the low mnttering words which the 
others answered by a sort of cliant, the only 
interruption to which was when any one of 
the surrounders would rise from his place to 
deposit some small piece of money on a plate 
which stood on the coffin, and was meant to 
contain the offerings for the pri«8t. If the 
language they spoke in was strange and un- 
int^llectual to Vyner's ears, it did not the 
less convey, as the sound of Irish unfailingly 
does to all unaccustomed ears, a sometliing ter- 
ribly energetic and passionate — every accent 
was striking, and every tone full of power — 
but far more was he struck by the races on 
every side. He had but seen the Irish of St. 
Giles's ; the physiognomy he alone knew was 
that blended one of sycophancy and dissipa- 
tion that a degraded and demoralised class 
wear. He had never before seen that fierce 
vigor and concentrated earnestness which 
mari^ the native face. Still less had he any 
idea what its expression could become when 
heightened by religious fervor. There were 
fine features, nob^e foreheads wide and spa- 
cious, calm brows, and deeplv-set eyes, in 
many around, but in all were the lower jaw 
and the mouth coarse and depraved-lookm^. 
There was no lack of power, it is true, but it 
was a power that could easily adapt itself to 
violence and cruelty, and wnen they spoke, 
so overmastering seemed this impulse of their 
natures, that the eyes lost the gentleness they 
had worn, and flashed with an angiy and 
vindictive brilliancy. 

Drink was served round at intervals, and 
freely partaken of, and from the gestures and 
vehemence of the old man, Vyner conjectured 
that something like toasts were responded to. 
At moments, too, the prajrers for the dead 
seemed to be forgotten, and brief snatches of 
conversation would occur, and even joke and 
laughter were heard ; when suddenly, and as 
though to recal them to the solemn rites of 
the hour, a voice, always a woman's, would 
burst in with a cry, at nrst faint, but gradu- 
ally rising till it became a wild yell, at one 
particular cadence of which— just as one has 
seen a spaniel howl at a certain note — the 
rest would seem unable to control themselves, 
and break in with a rush of sound that made 
the old walls ring again. Dreadful as it had 
seemed before, it was far more fearful now, as 
he stood close by, and could mark, besides, 
the highly-wrought expressions — ^the terribly 
passionate faces around. 

So fascinated was he by the Qcene — so com- 
pletely had its terrible reality impressed him 
—that Vyner could not leave the spot, and he 
gazed till he knew, and for many a long 
year after could remember, every face that 
was there. More than once was he disposed 
to venture in amongst them, and ask, as a 
stranger, the privilege of joining the solem- 
nity, but fear withheld him ; and as the first 
pinkish streak of dawn appeared, he crept 
cautiously down and alighted on the grass. 

By the grey half-light he Could now see 
objects around him, and perceive that the 
Abbey was a small structure with little archi- 
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tectural pretensions, though f^om the charac- 
ter of the masonry of very great age. At one 
end, where a square tower of evidently later 
date stood, something like an attempt at a 
dwelling-house existed — at least, two win- 
dows of unequal size appeared, and a low 
doorway, the timbers of which had once 
formed part of a ship. Passing round the 
angle of this humble home, he saw a faint 
streak of light issue from an open casement, 
over which a wild honeysuckle had grown, 
attaching itself to the iron bars that guarded 
the window, and almost succeeding in shutting 
out the day. Curious for a glance within this 
strange dwelling-place, Vyner stole near and 
peeped in. A tmy oil-lamp on a table was 
the only light, but it threw its glare on the 
face of a man asleep in a de^p arm-chair — 
a pale, careworn, melancholy &ce it was, 
with a mass of white hair unkempt hanging 
partly across it Vyner passed his han£ 
across his eyes as though to satisfy himself 
that he was awake. He looked again; he 
even parted the twigs of the honeysuckle to 
give him more space, and, as he gazed, the 
sleeper turned slightly, so that the full fea- 
tures came to view. 

"Good God! It is Luttrelll" muttered 
Vjmer, as he quietly stole away and set out 
for the beach. 

Anxious at his long absence, two of his 
crew had come in search of him, and in their 
company he returned to the shore, and went 
on board. 



CHAPTER IIL 

AS OLD 8T0RT. 

It was late in the day when Vyner awoke 
and got up. Late as it was, he found GrenfeU 
at breakfast Seated under an awning on the 
deck, befbre a table spread with every luxmy, 
that much-to-be-pitied individual was, if not 
watering his bread with tears, sipping his 
chocolate with chagrin. " He had no news- 
paper !" — no broad sheet of gossip, with de- 
bates, divorces, bankruptcies, and defalcations 
— no moral lessons administered to foreign 
Kings and Kaisers, to show them how the 
Press of England had its eye on them, and 
would not fail to expose their short-comings 
to that great nation, which in the succeeding 
leader was the text for a grand paean over in- 
creased revenue and augmented exports. 

Grenfell had a very national taste for this 
sort of reading. It supplied to him, as to 
many others, a sort of^ patent patriotism, 
which, like his father's potted meats, could be 
carried to an^ climate, and be always ftesh. 

" Is not this a glorious day, George ?" said 
Vyner, as he came on deck. " There is some- 
thmg positively exhilarating in the fresh and 
heathscented air of that great mountain." 

" I'd rather follow a watering-cart down 
Piccadilly, if I was on the look-out for a sen- 
sation. How long are we to be moored in 
this dreary six>t ?" 

" Not very long. Don' t be impatient, and 
listen while I recount, to you my adventure 
of last night" 
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" Let me fill my pipe, then. Carter, fetch 
me my meerschaum. Now for it," said he, 
as he disposed his legs on an additional chair. 
" I only hope the stoiy has no beautiful traits 
of Irish peasant life, for I own to no very 
generous dispositions with regard to these in- 
teresting people, when I see the place they 
live in. 

Not in the slightest degree moved by the 
other's irritability, V^yner began a narrative 
of his ramble, told with all the power that a 
recent impression could impart of the scene 
of the wake, and pictured graphically enough 
the passion-wrought faces and wild looks of 
the mourners. 

" I was coming away at last," said he, 
** when, on tumins; an angle of the old church, 
I found myself airectly in front of a little 
window, f^om which a light issued. I crept 
close and peeped in, and there, asleep in a 
large arm-chair, was a man I once knew well 
— ^as well, or even better, than I know you — 
a man I had chummed with at Christ Church, 
and lived for years with on terms of close af- 
fection. If it were not that his features w^ere 
such as can never be forgotten, I might sure- 
ly have failed to recognise him, for though 
my own contemporary, he looked fully fifty." 

" Who was he V" abruptly broke in Grenfell. 

" You shall hear. Luttrell 1" 

" Luttrell I Luttrell ! You don't mean the 
fellow who was to have married your sister- 
in-law r 

" The same ; the first man of. his day at 
Christ Church, the great prisseman and me- 
dallist, ' the double first,' and, what many 
thought more of, the best looking fellow in 
Oxford." 

" I forget the story. He wanted to marry 
some one, and she wouldn' t have him. 
What was it ?" 

" He wanted to marry my 'wife," said Vyner, 
rather nettled at the cool carelessness of the 
other. " She was, however engaged to me, 
and she said, * I have a sister so very like 
me, that we are constantly taken for each 
other ; come here next week, and you'll 
meet her.' They met, liked each other, and 
were contracted to be married. I want to 
be very brief, so I shall skip over all but the 
principal points," 

" Do so," said the other, dryly. 

" Everything went well for a time. All in- 
quiries as to his fortune, position, connexions, 
and BO forth, were found satisfactory by the 
Courtenays, when some busybody whispered 
to Gkjorgitia that there was an ugly story 
about him in Ireland, and BuggestecTthat she 
should ask under what circumstances he had 
quitted the Irish University and come over 
to take his degree at Oxford. Luttrell was 
considerably agitated when the question was 
put to him, though they were alone at the 
time, and, after a brief struggle with himself, 
he said, * I'd rather you had not asked me 
about this, but I meant to have told you of it 
myself, one day. The thing is very simple, 
and not very serious. The onljr thing, how- 
ever, I exact is, that the confession is to and 
for yourself alone. You have a right to know 
file fact ; I have a right, that it be kept a se- 
cret.' 



** She gave the pledge he required, and he 
went on to say that there existed in Ireland a 
secret society known by the name of United 
Irishmen, whose designs were, time and place 
suiting, to throw oft' Sieir allegiance to Eng- 
land, and declare for Irish independence. 
This association was so far formidable, that 
it embraced men of all classes and conditions, 
and men of all religious professions, the ma- 
jority being Presbyterians. He was one of 
these, and a very foremost one ; drawn into 
the league in reality, rather by the warm 
enthusiasm of a generous nature than by any 
mature consideration of the object or its con- 
sequences. In some contest for a prize at Col- 
lege — a gold medal in science, I believe — 
Luttrell's closest com]()etitor was the son of 
the Provost of the University ; but after a 
three days' conflict, Luttrell was victorious. 
When the day of awarding the honors came, 
Luttrell presented himself at the Hall to re- 
ceive his laurels, but what was his aslonish- 
menfto hear, as he entered, that he would be 
first required to subscribe a declaration that 
he was not a member of any secret or treason- 
ble society. 

"'Ifjrou mean,* cried ke to the Proctor, 
who recited the terms of the declaration—* if 
you mean me to say that I am not an United 
Irishman, I will not do so. Give your gold 
medal to that gentleman yonder,' added he, 
pointing to the son of the Provost ; * bis fa- 
ther's loyalty deserves every testimony 
you can confer on it.* He left the Hall, 
took his name off' the books, and quitted Ire- 
land the next day. It was craveiy debated 
whether an expulsion should not be passed 
upon him ; but, in consideration ot 'hia great 
collegiate distinction and his youth, the ex- 
treme rigor was spared him, and he wap suf- 
fered to leave uncensured. 

" Either the confession waa not what she 
expected, or that she fancied it might cx)ver 
something far more serious beneatli it, but 
Georgina was not satisfied with the story. 
She again and again reverted to it. Not a 
day mat • they walked out alone that she 
would not turn the conversation on this 
theme, which, by frequent discussion, Lut- 
trell came at length to talk of, without any 
of the reserve he at first maintained. Indeed, 
some of this was, in a measure, forced upon 
him, for she questioned him closely as to the 
details of the association, how far it involved 
him, and to what extent he was yet bound by 
its obligations. 

" It was in a sort of defence of himself, one 
day, that he so far foi^ot prudence as to de- 
clare that the society numbered amongst its 
members many men not only high in station, 
but actually regarded as strong adherents of 
the English party. He told how this, that, 
and the other, who were seen at every levee 
of the Castle, and not unfrequently quoted 
as guests of the Viceroy's table, were broth- 
ers of this league ; and he indeed mentioned 
names of distinction and eminence. 

" In her eagerness to confute all her father's 
opinions in this matter — for she had told him 
the whole story from the first — Georgina 
hastened off* to enumerate the great men 
who were engaged in this treason. Two 
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were In Parliament, one was a Law Adviser 
of the Crown, another was a Commissioner 
of Customs, and generally regarded as an ac- 
tive partisan of the Government. I remem- 
ber these, but there are many others of equal 
note. Mr. Courtenay, who, besides being a 
ministerial supporter, had once been private 
secretary to Lord Castlereagh, divulged the 
whole to the Home Secretary. Investigations 
were instituted, and, although United Irish- 
ism had lost its sting afl^er Emmett's failure, 
all who had once belonged to it were marked 
men, and black-listed in consequence. 

** I have been told that the consternation 
which the disclosure created in Ireland was 
terrific. Men resigned their commissions of 
the peace, pretended ill health, went abroad ; 
lawyers and physicians of eminence were 
ashamed to show their faces ; and a well- 
known editor of a violently * English* news- 
paper disposed of his Journal and went to 
America. * Who is the traitor V was now the 
universal demand ; and, indeed, in the patriot- 
ic papers the question stood forth every 
morning in great capitals. 

" * Who was the traitor ?' none could pos- 
itively assert ; but the controversy was car- 
aied on without any squeamish delicacy, and 
if the papers did not fix on the man, they 
very freely discussed the probability or im- 
probability of this or that one. 

** ' Why not Luttrell ?' said one writer in a 
&mou3 print * His &ther betrayed us before.* 
This was an allusion to his havmg voted for 
the Union. * Why not Lutirell V They en- 
tered thereupon into some curious family de- 
tails, to show how these Luttrells had never 
been * true blue' to any cause. That, with 
good abilities and fair prospects, they were 
not successful men, just because they couldn't 
be honest to their party, or even to them- 
selves. They were always half way be- 
tween two opinions, * and,* as the writer said, 
*far more eager to have two roads op^n to 
them than to travel either of them.* Whether 
excited by a theme which had engrossed 
much of public attention, or incited by some 
personal animosity, this editor devoted a por- 
tion of each day's paper to Luttrell. The re- 
sult was a hostile message. They met and 
exchanged shots, when the newspaper writer 
at once declared^ * If Mr. Luttrell will now 
disown any connexion with this act of be- 
trayal, I am ready to l*g his pardon for all 
that I have said of him.* Luttrell for a mo- 
ment made no reply, and then said, * Take 
your pistol, Sir, I have no explanation to 
make you.* At the next fire Luttrell fell 
wounded. He was upwards of two months 
laid in his bed. I saw him frequently dur- 
ing that time ; and though we talked every 
day of the Courtenays, I had not the courage 
to tell him that they were determined the 
match should be broken off. Georgina her- 
self—how, I cannot wiell say, nor ever clear- 
ly understood — being brought to believe that 
Luttrell had done what would for ever ex- 
clude him from the society of his equals. I 
cannot dwell on a period so full of miserable 
recollections. I never passed so many hours 
ofto rture as when sitting by that poor fellow's 
bedside. 1 listened to all his bright projects 



for a future which in my heart I knew was 
closed to him for ever. As his convalescence 
advanced, my task grew more dif9cult. He 
used to ask every day when he would be per- 
mitted to write to her; he wondered, too, 
why she had not sent him a few lines, or 
some token^as a book, or a flower. He 
questioned and croBs-questioned me about 
her daily life ; how she felt his misfortune ; 
had she received a correct account of the in- 
cideiit of the duel ; what her family thought 
and said ; and last of all, why Mr. Courtenay 
himself had only called once or twice, and 
neVer asked to come up and see him ? 

" My own marriage was to take place ear- 
ly in May^ It was now April ; and at one 
time there had been some talk of the two 
sisters being married on the same day. It 
was late in the month ; I am not clear about 
the date, but I remember it was on a Sunday 
morning. I was sitting with him, and he lay 
propped up on a sofa, to enable him to take 
his breakfast with me. * I was thinking all 
last night, Vyner,* said he — * and nothing 
but a sick man*s selfishness could have pre- 
vented my thinking so long ago— how you 
must hate me.^ 

" * Hate you, and why ?* 

" * Because but for me and my misfortune 
you'd have been married by the sixth or sev- 
enth, and now, who knows how long you 
must wait?* 

" * I saw at once that the double marriage 
was running in his mind, and though my 
own was fixed for the following ThurSiay or 
Friday, I had not nerve to say so j nor was 
my embarrassment the less that Mr. Courts 
nay had charged me with the task of telling 
Luttrell that all should be considered at an 
end, and every day used to question me if I 
had yet done so. 

" * Now or never,' thought I, as Luttrell 
said this; but when I turned and saw his 
wasted cheek still pink with hectic, and his 
glassy, feverish eye, I shrunk again from the 
attempt. 

" * Why did you look at me so pitifiilly, 
Vyner?* said he, eagerly; *has the doctor 
told you that I shall not rub through ?* 

" * Nothing of the kind, man ; he says he'll 
have you down at Hastings before a fortnight 
is over.' 

** * What was it, then ? Do I look very 
fearfully?* 

" * Not even that. You are pulled down, 
of course. No man looks the better for eight 
or ten weeks on a sick bed.* 

"*Then it is something else,' said he, 
thoughtfully ; and I made no answer. 

" * Well,* said he, with -a deep sigh, * I have 
had my forebodings of— -I don*t taiow what 
—but of something that was over me all fhis 
time back ; and when I lay awake at night, 
wondering in what shape this disaster would 
come, I have ever consoled myself by saying, 
" Well, Vyner certainly does not know it ; 
Vyner has no suspicion of it.** If now, I 
were to be ^vrong in this ; if, in reality, Vyner 
did know that a calaMity impended me ; and 
if 2— here he fixed his bright staring eyes with 
their wide pupils full upon me — * ii Vyner 
knew something, and only forbore to break 
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IB to me because he saw me a poor sickly 
wasted creature, whose courage he doubted, 
all I can say is, he does not know the stuff 
the Luttrells are made of.* 

" I tried to answer this, but all I could do 
was to ti^e his hand and press it between 
my own. * Out with it, like a good fellow,' 
cried he, with an effort to seem gay — * out 
with it, and you'll see whether I am too yain 
of my pluck 1* 

" 1 turned partly away — at least so far that 
I could not see his face nor he mine — ^and I 
told Inm eyerything. I cannot remember 
how I began or ended. I cannot. tell what 
miserable attempts I made to excuse or to 
palliate, nor what poor ingenuity I practised 
to make him belieye that all was for the 
best. I only know that I would have given 
worlds that he should have interruptea me 
or questioned me ; but he never spoke a word 
— and when I had concluded he sat there 
still in silence. 

" ' You are a man of honor, Vyner,' said 
he, in a low but unshaken voice that thrilled 
through my heart ' Tell me one thing. On 
your word as a gentleman, has — ^has — she — ' 
I saw that he was going to say the name, but 
stopped himselfl ^Has she been coerced in 
this affair ? 

" * I belieye not I sincerely belieye not. 
In discussing the matter before her, she has 
gradually come to see, or at least to sup- 
pose ^ 

"* There, there; that will doT cried he 
aloud, and with a full tone that resembled 
his voice in health. ' Let us talk of it no 
more. I take it you'll go abroad after your 
wedding ?* 

" I muttered out some stupid common- 
place, I talked away at randpm for some mi- 
nutes, and at last I said good-by. When I 
came.back the next momine^ he was gone. 
He had been carried on board of a steam ves- 
sel for some port in the south of Ireland, and 
left not a line nor a message behind him. 
From that hour until last night I never set 
eyes on him." 

"You have heard of him, I suppose?" 
asked Qrenfell. 

" Vaguely and at long intervals. He would 
seem to have mixed himself up with the low- 
est political party in Ireland — men who rep- 
resent, in a certain shape, the revolutionary 
section in France — and though the very 
haughtiest aristocrat I think I ever knew, 
and at one time the most fastidious ^ fine gen- 
tleman,' there were stories of his having ut- 
tered the most violent denunciations of rank, 
and inveighed in all the set terms of the old 
French Convention against the distinctions 
of class. Last of all, I heard that he had 
married a peasant girl, the daughter of one 
of bis cottier tenants, and that, lost to all 
sense of his former condition, had become a 
confirmed drunkard." 

" The moral of all which is, that your ac- 
complished sister-in-law had a most fortu- 
nate escape." 

" Tm not so sure of that I think Luttrell 
was a man to have made a great figure in the 
world. He swept college of its prizes, he 
could do anything he tried, and, unlike many 



other clever men, he had great powers of ap- 
plication. He had, too, high ability as a pub- 
lic speaker, and in an age like ours, where 
oratory does so much, he might have had a 
most brilliant career in Parliament" 

" There is nothing more delusive than ar- 
guing from a felloVs school or collegiate 
successes to his triumphs in after life. The 
first are purely intellectual struggles ; but the 
real battle of life is fought out by tact, and 
temper, and courage, and readiness, and fifty 
other things, that have no distinct bearing on 
mind. Your man there would have failed 
just as egregiously amongst gentlemen as he 
has done amongst the *■ canaiUe' that he de- 
scended to. He had failure written on his 
passport when he started in life." 

" I don't believe it ; I can't believe it" 

" Your sister-in-law, I think, never mar- 
ried ?" 

" No. She has refused some excellent of- 
fers, and has declared she never will marry." 

" How like a woman all that ! She iuBt 
mars a man's fortune, and, by way of a re- 
paration, she destroys her own. That is 
such feminine logic !' 

" Is that a dog they have got in the bow of 
the launch, yonder ? said Vyner, directing 
the captain's attention to one of the boats of 
the yacht that was now pulling briskly out 
fh>m the land. 

'* Well, Sir, as well as I can make out, it's 
a child," said he, as he drew the telescope 
from the slings, and began to adjust it " Yes, 
Sir, it's a native they have caught, and a 
wild-looking specimen too ;" and he handed 
the glass to Vyner. 

" Poor little fellow I He seems dressed in 
rabbit-skins. Where is Ada ? She must see 
hhn." 



CHAPTER rV. 

ON BOARD. 

" It was not an easy matter to get him to 
come, Sir," said the sailor in a whisper to 
Vyner, as he assisted the boy to get on the 
deck. 

" Where did you find hun ?" 

" Sitting all alone on that rocky point yon- 
der. Sir ; he seemed to have been crying, and 
we suspect he has run away'fi"om home." 

Vyner now turned* to look at the child, 
who all this while stood calm and composed, 
amazed, it is true, by all he saw around him, 
yet never suffering his c^osity to surprise 
him into a word of astonishment. In age 
from ten to twelve, he was slightly though 
strongly built, and carried himself erect as a 
soldier. The dress which Vyner at first 
thought was entirely made of stins was only 
in reality trimmed with these, being an at- 
tempt to make the clothes he had long worn 
sufficiently large for him. His cap alone was 
of true island make, and was a conical con- 
trivance of undressed seal-skin, which really 
had as savaee a look as need be. 

" Do you live on this island, my little fel- 
low ?" asked Vyner, with a kindly accent 

" Yes," said he, calmly, as he looked up 
full into his face. 
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** And have you always lived here ?" 

** So lon^ as I remember." 

" Where do you Uve ?" 

" On the other side of the mountain — at St. 
Finbar*8 Abbey." 

** May I ask your name ?" 

"My name, said the boy, proudly, "is 
Harry Orenville Luttrell." 

" Are you a Luttrell ?" cried Vyner, as he 
laid his hand affectionately on the boy's 
shoulders ; but the little fellow seemed not to 
like the fiuniliarity, and he stepped back to 
escape it 

" Are yon the son of John Hamilton Lut- 
treUr 

** Yes. What is your name ?" 

" Mine " smd the other, repressing a smile 

•* mine is Gervais Vyner." 

" And do you own this ship ?" 

" Yes." 

** And why have you come here ?" 

" Partly hy chance — ^partly through curi- 
osity." 

" And when will you go away f * 

' Somethmg will depend on the weather 
—something on whether we like the place 
and find it agreeable to us ; but why do you 
ask ? Do you wish we should go away ?" 

" The people do ! I do not care !" 

It is not easy to give an idea of the haughty 
dignity with which he spoke the last words. 
They were like the declaration of one who 
felt himself so secure in station, that he could 
treat the accidents of the day as mere trifles. 

" But why should the people wish it ? We 
are not very likely to molest cr injure them." 

" That much you may leave to themselves," 
said the boy, msolently. "They'll not let 
you do it" 

" You seem very proud of your island, my 
little man I Have you any brothers or sis- 
ters?" 

" No— none." 

"None belonging to you but father and 
mother?" 

" I have no mother now," said he, with an 
effort to utter the words unmoved ; but the 
struggle was too much, and he had to turn 
away his head as he tried to suppress the 
sobbing that overcame him. 

" I am very, very sony to have pained you, 
my boy," said Vyner, with kindness. " CJome 
down with me here, and see a little daughter 
of mine, who is nearly your own age." 

" I don't want to see her. I want to go 
ashore." 

" So you shall, mv boy ; but you will eat 
Bomethms with us n^t, and see the strange 
place we live in. Come along ;" and he took 
his hand to lead him forward. 

" I could swim to the land if I liked," said 
the boy, as he gazed down at the blue water. 

" But you'll not have to swim, Harry^." 

" Why do you call me Harry ? I never 
knew yew." 

" I have a better claim than you suspect 
At least, I used to call your &ther John long 
ago." 

" Don't do it any more, then," said he, de- 
fiantly. 

"And why?" 

" He wouldn't bear it— that is the why ! 



Stand clear, there I" cried he to one of the 
sailors on the ganway. "I'm off I" and he 
prepared himsdf for a run ere he Jumped 
overboard, but just at this moment Ada 
tripped up the cabin ladder and stood before 
him. The long yellow ringlets fell on her 
shoulders and her neck, and her lustrous blue 
eyes were wide in astonishment at the figure 
in front of her. As for the boy, he gazed at 
her as at something of unearthly beauty. It 
was to his eyes that Queen of the Fairies who 
might have soared on a light cloud, or tripped 
daintily on the crest of the wide sea waves. 

" Here is a playfellow for you, Ada," said 
her fiither, as he led her towards hhn. 

" It is Robinson Crusoe, papa," said she, in 
a whisper. 

The boy's quick ear had, however, caught 
the words, aild he said quickly, " I wish I 
was Robinson!" The speech seemed to 
strike some chord in the little girl's he^^rt, 
for she went freely towards him at once, and 
said, " Oh, wasn't it nice to live in that pretty 
island, and have everything one's own r" 

" This island here is mine 1" said the boy, 
proudly. 

" Yes, Ada," said Vyner, " what he says is 
quite correct ; his father owns the whole of 
these Islands. But come along into the cabin, 
Harry ; I want you to see our home, though 
it is a very narrow one." 

With the ^vity of a North American In- 
dian, and with a self-possession that never 
broke down under every trial to which cu- 
riosity exposed it, the boy looked at all 
around him. If Aladdin himself was not 
more wonder-struck at the splendors of the 
cave, he never for a moment betrayed his 
amazement He ate and drank, too, with 
the same air of composure, and bore himself 
throughout with a quiet dignity that was re- 
markable. Ada displayed before him her 
prettiest toys, her games, and her picture- 
books, and was half piqued at the little evi- 
dences of astonishment they created. No 
suspicion crossed her mind how the color 
that came and went and came again, how the 
hurried breathing, how the clammy fingers 
that trembled as they touched an object, 
were signs of emotion far deeper and more 
intense than all that a ciy of wonder could 
evidence. 

" I suppose," said she, at last, when impa- 
tience mastered her, "you have got such 
masses of these yourself, that you don't care 
for them ?" 

" I — I have nothing— nothing but a cross- 
bow to shoot the seagulls, and a hatchet, and 
the hatchet is too heavy for me." 

" But what can you do with a hatchet ?" 
asked she, smiHng. 

" Split logs, and cut a way through the 
thicket like fellows on an uninhabited is- 
land; or sometimes I think I'm fighting a 
bear. Fd like to fight a young bear I— 
wouldn't you ?" 

" I suspect not Girls do not fight bears." 

" Ah, I forgot !" said he, blushing deeply ; 
and, ashamed of his blunder, he bent his head 
over a picture. 

Meanwhile, Vyner and Grenfell were walk- 
ing the deck ana conversing in a low ton& 
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" It would be a mistake, Vyner, a great 
mistake, take my word for it," said the other. 
" To the man who assumes the incognito, all 
attempt at recognition is offensive. Besides, 
what is it to lend to ? You can't imagine 
he'll want to taSk over the past, and for such 
a man there is no speculation in the future." 

" But the idea of being on the veiy island 
with him, knowing that he was withm a mile 
of me, and that I never went to see him 1 It 
sounds very heartless, and I feel it would be 

" I have nothing to say when you put the 
question on the ground of a sentiment. I 
can only discuss it as a matter of expediency, 
or the reverse. You don't charge a man with 
the opinions you find in an anonymous book, 
because, even supposing they are his, he has 
not thought proi)er to avow the'm ; well, you 
owe exactly the same deference to him who 
Kves under an incognito, or retires to some 
secluded, unfrequented spot His object is 
to escape notice; under what plea do you 
drag him forth into the broad noonday f ' 

"1 am certain my wife wouldn't forgive 
me if I left without even an effort to see h^m." 

" As to that, I can say nothing. I never 
was married, and I do not pretend to know 
what are the * cases of conscience ' discussed 
connubially." 

" You see, Grenfell," said the other, confi- 
dentially, " we all feel, as we have a right to 
feel, that we have done this man a great wrong. 
There has not been one single calamity of 
1ms life, from the day we broke with him, 
that is not traceable to us. His unfortunate 
Une in politics, his low political associates, 
Uie depraved life some assert that he lived, 
and, worse than all, his wretched marriage 
with a poor uneducated peasant girl." 

" And do you fancy that a morning call 
from you is the reparation for all this t 

" Come, come, that is not the fair way to 
put it Luttrell and I were once great 
friends. I was, I well know, very much his 
inferior in knowledge and power, but in 
worldliness and tact I was more than his 
match, and he gave way to me on every 
question of this sort. It may be — I'd like to 
Uiink it might prove the case — that this old 
sentiinent has not died out of his heart, that, 
as he used to say long ago, and people laughed 
when he said it, * Let us hear what Vyner 
says.' Now, if this were so, I might even 
yet do something, if not for him, for that fine 
Doy there." 

" Leave that fine boy alone, Vyner, that's 
my advice to you. I never saw a fellow of 
his years with such an overweaning self-con- 
fidence. There is, I don't deny it, a certain 
* gentleman ' element in liim, but it is dashed 
with something which I neither understand, 
nor could venture to say what it may lead 
to : but I repeat, leave him alone." 

V3mer shook his head dissentingly, but 
did not speak. 

*' Besides, let us be practical. What could 
you do for him ? You'd not adopt him, I 
take it ?" Vyner was silent, and he contin- 
ued : -" "Well, then, you'd cut off the one tie 
he has in life, and not substitute another. 
Besides, don't you remember what old 8cott 



said at the Huxleigh steeple-chaae : ' I nevei- 
back the half-bred 'uns, no matter how well 
they look in training.' " 

" What a stickler for blood you have be- 
come," said Vyner, laughing ; and it was only 
as he saw the crimson flush in the other's 
cheek that he bethought him how the re- 
mark might have offended. 

" Take your own line, then," said Grenfell, 
angrily ; " it doesn't signify to me personally 
a brass farthing I Our dinner company with 
old Crab and the German Frau can scarcely 
but be improved, even though it be by the 
admixture of a little rebellion through it." 
• ** For all that, you'd like Luttrell immensely 
if you met him.'' 

" I like none but men of the world — ^men 
who know the people, the places and the 
things one is daily connected with — who can 
take up the game of society where it left off 
last night, and have not to read themselves 
up in daily life the way fellows read tlieir 
history out of the Antmal liegister" 

" Well, I'll write him a note," said Vyner, 
following out his own thoughts ; " I'll tell 
him, in a few words, how I chanced to come 
here, and I'll ask if he will receive me, or, 
better still, if he'll come and dine with us to- 
morrow." 

" I know the answer you will get as well 
as if I had written it." 

" WeU, what wUl it be ?" 

" See you hanged first I" 

" What is all this going on below ? Are 
you quarrelling, children r* cried Vyner, as a 
great uproar burst forth from the cabin. 

" Oh no, papa ; but Robinson is so droll, he 
put baby-doll into a boat and had her ship- 
wrecked, and saved by the little negro ; and 
now they are going to be marri^ Just 
come and see it all." 

"Tell me, Harry," said Vyner, "what 
would papa say if I were to wnte him a note 
and say I have detained you here to dinner, 
and wouldn't let you go f" 

" He'd say I could have jumped over- 
board," said the boy, reddening at what he 
thought was an imputation on his personal 
prowess. 

" I don't exactly mean by force, my dear 
boy ; I intended to say, by persuasion." 

Either the view now submitted to him was 
not very clear, or that it was combined with 
other elements, but he made no reply. 

" I will put it in this wise : I'll say I have 
made Harry's acquaintance this morning by 
a lucky accident, and I hope you will not be 
displeased if he should ^tay and dine with us. 
I have a little girl of his own age who is de- 
lighted to have his company, and I feel cer- 
tain you will not deprive her of so agreeable 
a playfellow." 

"Papa will not know," said the boy, 
moodily. 

" Not know what, my little man ?" 

" Papa will not care, said he ; and a slight 
tremor, shook his voice. 

" Not care for what ?" 

" I mean," said he, resolutely, " that I often 
go away at daybreak and never come back 
till late at night, and papa does not mind it 
— ^he never asks for me.'' 
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As he spoke, Ada drew nigh her father, 
imd clasped his hand in her own, while her 
tearful eyes turned alternately from her 
father to the child, the sense of her own hap- 
py lot, loved and cherished as she was, 
blending with a deep pity for one so desolate 
and Mendless. 

** That's the way boys are made independ- 
ent and bold-hearted, said Vyner, hastily. 
*' Men like their sons to be trained up in the 
IVee habits they enjoyed themselves. So, 
then, my note is not necessary — ^you can re- 
main without it ?" 

" Would you like it ?" said he, turning to 
Ada. 

" Oh, how much ?" cried she, eagerly. . 

" Then FU stay 1" As he spoke, he leaned 
back in his chair, and, who knows with what 
thoughts, sighed famtly, while two heavy 
tears rolled slowly down his checks. Vyner 
saw it, but turned away and went on deck- 

" I can gather from what that boy has just 
said,*' said he to Grenfell, '' that his father is 
almost indifferent about him ; he never knows 
of his coming or going, nor ever looks for 
him at meal times. 

* I should be surprised if it were other- 
wise," said Grenfell. " Demoralisation never 
works by halves. When a man begins 1|^ go 
down hill, he never takes any other road. 
What could remain of your great scholar and 
double first man after years of association 
with brutal companionship and a peasant for 
a wife I How could it be possible for him to 
retain any one of the habits of his own class 
amidst the daily frictions of that vulgar ex- 
istence l" 

" 1 begin to fear as much myself," said Vy- 
ner, sorrowfully. As he spoke, he felt Ada's 
hand in his own ; she drew him to one side, 
and whispered, " Harry is crying, papa. He 
savs he must go home, but he wont tell mc 
why." 

" Perhaps I can guess, darling. Let me 
speak with him alone." Vyner went down in- 
to the cabin by himself, but whatever pjissed 
between him and the boy, the result, so far as 
persuading him to stay, was not successful, 
and young Luttrell came on deck along with 
lilm. 

" Man a boat, there," said Vyner, " and 
take this young gentleman on shore. I will 
write one line to your &ther, Harry." 

The two children stood hand in hand while 
Vyner wrote. They wore each of them a 
look of sorrow at parting ; but the boy's face 
had a flush of shame as well as sorrow. They 
never uttered a word, however. 

Vyner's note was in these words : 

" My dear LtfTTRELL, — Will you allow an 
old friend to see you, when he calls himself ? 
" Affectionately yours, 

"Gervais Vyner." 

He did not show this note to Grenfell, but 
lianded it to the boy at once. 

" He won't take the books, papa," whis- 
pered Ada, " nor anything else I offered him." 

" He'll know us all better later on, dearest. 
Do not embarrass him now by attention ; he 
is ashamed to refuse, and does not care to ac- 



cept. If papa will let you come out to break- 
fast with us to-morrow, Harry, we shall be 
glad to see you ; and remember, I look to you 
to show me where we are to catch the lob- 
sters." 

" I'll tell you that now," said the boy. " You 
see that great rock yonder. Well, a little 
more inland, where the water is about four 
fathoms, and perfectly clear, that's the spot." . 

When the boat was announced as ready, 
the boy took his leave of each in turn, shak- 
ing hands with Vyner, and Ada, and Uie / 
governess ; and then, advancing towards 
renfell, he stopped, and simply said good- 
by. 

" Good day, Sir," said Grenfell, stiffly, for 
he was one of those men whose egotism even 
a child could wound. '' Is that boy like his 
father f" asked he, as Harry passed over the 
side. 

" Wonderfully like, since his face took that 
expression of seriousness." 

" Then it is not a good fiice." 

" Not a good face r 

** Mind, I didn't say not a handsome face, 
for it is strikingly regular and well propor- 
tioned, but the expression is furtive and se- 
cret." 

" Nothing of the kind. Luttrell was as 
frank a fdlow as ever breathed. I think, afler 
what I told you, you can see that it was trust- 
fulness proved his ruin." * 

" Isn't he what your countrymen would 
call a * Wunderkind,' Mademoiselle ?" asked 
Grenfell of the governess. 

" No, Saar, he is a much to be pitied, and' 
not the less-for-that-very dignified youth." 

" How Homeric it makes language to think 
in German. There he is, Ada, waving a rag 
of some sort, in farewell to you." 

Ada kissed her hand several times to him, 
and then hastened below into the cabin. 

" I have asked Luttrell's leave to call on 
him," said Vyner. 

" I thought you would," was the dry reply. 

" I only wrote one line, and made my re- 
quest in the name of our old fHendship." 

" Well, of course, you are the best judge of 
your own duties ; only, for my own part, I 
beg, if I ever should turn hermit, that you'll 
not think yourself bound to have me shaved 
and trimmed for the honor of dining some 
one day at your table." 

" Upon my word, I think it would be a pity 
to take you out of your cave, or whatever 
you call it," said the governess, with a spite- 
ful laugh. 

" There, don't fight any more till tea-time," 
said Vyner, laughingly. 

" Who'll come on shore with me ? Vm for 
a ramble over that purple mountain yonder." 

" I have the music-lesson." 

" And I have the remainder of that article in 
the Quarterly" said Grenfell, " which proves 
incontestably the utter hopelessness of Ire- 
land. The writer knows the people well, and 
describes their faults of character perfectly." 

A low faint sob caught Vyner's ear, and, 
on hurrying below, he found Ada seated at 
the table, with her head leaning on her arms. 

" What's the matter, Ada darlmg ?" asked 
he, gently. 
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** Oh, papa, it was fbr his mother he was 
crying, for though she seldom spoke to him 
or even noticed nim, he used to see her at 
the window, and now he*ll never see her 
more." 

" We must try and comfort him, Ada ; the 
poor boy has a very dreary lot in life." 

" He says he is happy, papa I and that he 
only hopes he*ll never have to leave this 
lonely island all his life." 

" Did he speak of his father at all ?" 

" No, papa ; only to say that he'd never re- 
member whether he was at home or abroad, 
and that it was so pleasant not to have any 
one who cared what became of one." 

" And you^did you agree with him ?" 

" Oh no, no !" cned she, as her eyes swam 
in tears. " I could have told him how much 
better it was to be loved." 

Vyner turned away to hide his own emo- 
tion^ and then, with an affected carelessness, 
said, " Get over this music-lesson now, and 
whenever you are free tell Mr. Crab to hoist 
a bit of white bunting to the peak, and I'll 
come back to fetch you for a walk with me." 

" Is Mr. Grenfell going, papa?" 

" No, darling ; lyit why do you ask ?" 

"Because — because — I'd rather go with 
^ you alone. It is always so much nicer and 
happier." 

"How is it that Grenfell, with all his 
smartness, can never hit it off with ant one, 
young ©r old, rich or poor T thought Vyner, 
/ as he walked the deck, deep in thought "He 
reads everything, has a smattering of all sub- 
jects, with a good memory and a glib tongue, 
and yet I believe I am the only man about 
town who could tolerate him." If this were 
a reflection that had more than once occurred 
to his mind, it usually ended by impressing 
the conviction that he, Vyner, must have 
rare qualities of head and heart, not merely 
to endure, but actually to almost like, a com- 
panionship for which none other would have 
had taste or temper but himself. Now, how- 
ever — not easy is it to say why — ^a doubt 
flashed across liim that his doubting, distrust- 
ful, scoffing nature might prove in the end an 
evil, Just as a certain malaria, not strong 
enough to give fever, will ultimately impreg- 
nate the blood and undermine the constitu- 
tion. 

" I don't think he has done me any mis- 
chief as yet," said he to himself, with a 
smile ; " but shall I always be able to say as 
• much ?" 

"You must read this paper — positively 
you must," cried Grenfell, from the so& 
where he lay under a luxurious awning. 
" This fellow writes well ; he shows that the 
Irish never had any civilisation, nor, except 
where it crept in through English influence, 
has there ever been a vestige of such in the 
island." 

" I don't sec I shall be anything the better 
for believing him !" 

" It may save you ftx)m that blessed pur- 
chase of an Irish property that brought you 
down to all this savagery. It may rescue 
you from tjie regret of having a gentleman 
shot because he was intrepid enough to col- 
lect your rent That surely is something." 



" But I have determined on the purchaso 
of Derryvaragh'" said Vyner, " if it only be 
what descriptions make it" 

"To live here, I hope— to turn Carib — 
cross yourself when you meet a priest, and 
wear a landlord's scalp at your waist-belt." 

" Nay, nay ! I hope for better things, and 
that the English influences you spoke of so 
feelingly will not entirely desert me in my 
banishment" 

"Don't imagme that any one will come 
over here to see you, Vyner, if you mean 
that." 

•* Not even the trusty Gi^enfell ?" said he, 
with a half smile. 

"Not if you were to give me the fee simple 
of the barbarous tract vou covet." 

" I'll not believe it, George. I'll back your 
friendship against all the fi)gs that ever en- 
gulphed an oak forest. But what is that yon- 
cler ? Is it a boat ? It seems only a few feet 
long." 

"it is one of those naval constructions of 
your charming islanders; and coming this 
way, too." 

" The fellow has got a letter, Sir; lie has 
stuck it in his hatband," said Mr. Crab. 

" An answer from Luttrell," muttered Vy- 
neni " I wonder will he receive me ?" 



CHAPTER V. 



HOW THE SPOIL WAS DIVIDED. 

The letter, which was handed on board by 
a very wild-looking native, was written on 
coarse paper, and sealed with the common- 
est wax. It was brief, and ran thus : 

" Deab Sm, — ^I cannot imagine that such a 
meeting as you propose would be agreeable 
to either of us ; certainly the impression my 
memory retains of you, forbids me to believe 
that you would like to see me as I am, and 
where I am. If your desire be, hoWever, 
prompted by any kind thought of serving 
me, let me frankly tell you that I am as much 
beyond reach of such kindness as any mai^ 
can be who lives and breathes in this weary 
world. Leave me, therefore, to myself, and 
forget me. 

" I am grateftil for your attentions to my 
boy, but you will understand why I cannot 
permit hun to revisit you. I am, faithfully 
yours, "John H. Luttrell/* 

" VTell, did I guess aright ?" cried Gren- 
fell, as Vyner stood reading the letter over for 
the third time ; " is his answer what I pre- 
dicted?" 

"Very nearly so," said the other, as, he 
handed him the letter to read. 

" It is even stronger than I looked for ; 
and he begins * Dear Sir.' " 

" Yes, and I addressed him * My dear Lut- 
trell !' " 

" VTell ; all the good sense of the correspon- 
dence is on his side ; he sees naturally enough 
the worse Uian uselessness of a meeting. How 
could it be other than painful ?" 
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Still, I am Very sony that he should refuse 



me. 

*• Of course you are ; it is just the way a 
fellow in all the vigor of health walks down 
the ward of an hospital, and, as he glances at 
the hollow cheeks and sunken eyes on eithet 
side, fancies how philanthropic and good he 
18 to come there and look at them. Tou 
wanted to go and stare at this poor devil out 
of that sentimental egotism. Fm certain 
you never suspected it, but there is the secret 
of your motive, stripped of all its fine illu- 
sions," 

" How ill you think of every one, and with 
what pleasure you think it !" 

" Not a bit. I never suffer myself to be 
cheated ; but it does not amuse me in the least 
to unmask the knavery." 

" Now, having read me so truthfully, will 
you interpret Luttrell a little ?" 

" His note does not want a comment. The 
man has no wish to have his poverty and de- 
graded condition spied out. He feels some- 
3\ing too low for friendship and too high for 
pity ; and he shrinks, and very naturallv 
shrinks, fh>m a scene in which every look 
he gave, every word he uttered, every sigh 
that he could but half smother, would be re- 
called to amuse your wife and your sister-in- 
law when you reached home again." 

•* He never imputed anything of the kind to 
me," said Vyner angrily. 

" And why not ? £re we in our gossiping mo- 
ments intent upon anything but being agree- 
able, not very mindful of private evidences or 
indiscreet avowals ? We are only bent upon 
being good recounters, sensation novelists, 
always flattering ourselves the while as to the 
purity of our motives and the generosity of 
our judgments, when we throw mto the nar- 
rative such words as the ' poor fellow,* the 
' dear creature.* We forget the while that the 
description of the prisoner never affects the 
body of the indictment." 

** I declare you are downright intolerable, 
Grenfell, and if the world were only half as 
bad as you*d make it, Pd say Luttrell was 
the wisest fellow going to have taken his 
leave of it. Td rather sit the comedy out 
than go home and fret over its vapidness." 

** Well, Mr. Crab," said Vyner, turning 
suddenly to where his captain was wait- 
ing to speak with him, " what news of our 
«par ?" 

•* Nothing very good. Sir. There's not a 
bit of timl^r on the island would serve our 
purpose." 

"1 suppose we must shift as well as we can 
till we make the main land 1" 

*^ This fellow here in the boat, Sir," said a 
ttulor, touching his cap as he came aft, " says 
that his master has three or four larch-trees 
about the length we want" 

" No, no, Crab," whispered Vyner, " I don't 
think we can do anything in that quarter." 

" Would he sell us one of them, my man ?" 
cried Crab, to the peasant 

'* He'd give it to you," said the man, half ' 
doffgedly. 

*' Tea, but we'd rather make a deal for it 
Look here, my good fellow ; do you go back 
ftod ietdi 08 the longest and stoutest of those 



poles, and here's a guinea for your own trou- 
ble. Do you understand me r ' 

The man eyed the coin curiously, but made 
no motion to touch it It was a metal he had 
never seen before, nor had he the faintest clue 
to its value. 

" Would you rather have these, then ?" 
said Crab, taking a handfhl of sUver from his 
pocket and offering it to him. 

The man drew the back of his hand across 
his eyes, as if the sight had dazzled him, and 
then muttered something in Irish. 

" Come, say you'll do it," said Crab, en- 
couragingly. 

" Is there any answer for my master, to his 
letter, I mean ¥" said the man, looking at Vy- 
ner. 

"No, I think not; wait a moment No, 
none," said Vyner, after a moment of strug- 
gle, and the words were not well uttered, 
when the fellow pushed off his l>oat, and 
struck out with all his vigor for the shore. 

" What a suspicious creature your savage 
is ; that man evidently believed yon meant 
to bribe him t^ some deep treachery against 
his master," said Grenfell. 

" Do let the poor peasant»escapc," cried Vy- 
ner laughingly, while he hastened below to 
avoid any further display of the other's male- 
volence, calling out to Mr. Crab to follow 
him. " Let us get under waj^with the land 
breeze this evening," said he. 

" There's a strong current sets in here, Sir. 
rd as soon have daylight for it, if it's the same 
to you." 

" Be it so. To-morrow morning, then, 
Crab," and so saying, he took up a book, and 
tried to interest himself with it 

The peasant meanwhile gained the land, 
and made the best of his way homeward. 

" Tell the master there's no answer, Molly," 
said he, as she stood wiping the perspiration 
from her fece with her apron at the door of 
a long, low-roofed building, into which all 
tlie assembled quests were congregated. 

" Indeed, and I won't, Tim flennesy," said 
she, tartly. " ' Tis enough is on my own bones 
to-day, not to be thinking of letters and writ- 
ings. Go in and help Dan Neven with that 
loi^ trunk there, and then bring a hatchet 
and a hammer." 

The man obeyed without a word ; and, 
having assisted to deposit a heavy deal-box 
like a sea-chest to the place assigned to it, 
perceived that several others of various sizes 
and shapes lay around ; all of which formed 
objects of intense curiosity to the visitors, if 
one were to judge from the close scrutiny 
they underwent, as well as the frequent tap- 
ping, by knuckles and sticks, to assist the 
explorer to a guess at what they contained 
within. 

A word or two will explain the scene. 
When Molly Ryan came to inform her mas- 
ter that the relatives of his late wife intended 
to sail by the evening's tide, and wished to 
pay their respects to him personally, before 
their departure, he excused himself on some 
pretext of illness ; but to cover his want of 
courtesy, he directed her to tell them that ' 
they were free to take, each of them, some 
memorial of her that was gone, and ordered 
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Molly to have all the boxes that contained 
her effects conveyed into the long store- 
house. 

"Let them take what they like, Molly" 
said he, abruptly, as though not wishing to 
discuss the matter at more length. 

" And as much as they like f* asked she. 

" Yes, as much as they like," said he, mo- 
tioning that he would be left in peace and 
undisturbed. 

Loud and full were the utterances of praise 
that this munificence evoked. " Wasn't he 
the real gentlcraail ?" " Wasn't it the heart's 
blood of a good stock ?" " Wasn't it like one 
of the * ould race,' that could think of an act 
at once so graceful and so liberal ?" " After 
all, it wasn t proud he was. It was just a way 
he had ; and * poor Shusy, that was gone,' 
was the lucky woman to have been his wife." 
*> To be sure, it was a solitary kind of life 
she led, and without friends or companions ; 
but she had the best of everything." Such 
were the first commentaries. Lat^r on, grat- 
itude cai»led down to a quiet rationalism, and 
they agreed that he was only giving away 
what was no use to him. " lle'll surely not 
marry again, and what could he do with 
cloaks, and shawls, and gowns, that would 
only be moth-eaten if he kept them ?" 

" These two here is linen," said Molly with 
an air of decision, " and I suppose you don't 
want to see them." 

A murmur of disapproval ran through the 
meeting. They wanted to see eveiything. His 
Honor's munificence was not limited. It in- 
cluded all that was once hers ; and a very an- 
imated discussion ensued as to what constitu- 
ted personal properties. 

" Maybe you'd like the crockery too," said 
Molly, indignantly, for she began to feel 
ashamed of the covetousness. 

" We'll see everything," said old Peter 
Hogan, " and we'll begin with this." So say- 
ing he inserted a chisel beneath one of the 
pine planks, and soon displayed to the com- 
pany a large chCvSt full of house linen. The 
articles were neither costlv nor remarkable, 
but they seemed both to the beholders ; and 
sheets, and napkins, and pillow-cases, and 
table-cloths, were all scrutinised closely, and 
unanimously declared to be perfection. 

The crockery and glass were next exam- 
ined, and even more enthusiastically ap- 
proved of. Some curious china and some spe- 
cimens of old Venetian glass, family relics, 
that even connoisseurship might have valued, 
really amazed them, and many an epithet in 
Irish went round as a cup or goblet was 
passed from hand to hand to be ad&iircd. 

The clothes were the last to be examined, 
and with all their heightened expectations, 
the reality surpassed what they looked for. 
Hats, and shawls, and silk gowns, scarfs, and 
bonnets, and ribbons, soon covered every box 
and bench around, and covetous eyes spark- 
led as each longed for some special prize in 
this vast lottery. " I remember the day she 
wore that brown silk at chapel," said one. 
" That's the blue tabinet she had on at the 
christening." " There's the elegant shawl she 
had on at the fair of Ennis.'* " But look at 
this — isn't this a real beauty f* cried one who 



drew forth a bright dress of yellow satin, 
which seemed never to have been worn. 

"Don't you think you Could pick and 
choose something to plaze ye, now ?" said 
Molly, who was in reality not a little fright- 
ened by all this enthusiasm. 

" It is true for you, Molly Ryan," said Pe- 
ter. " There's something for everybody, and 
since the company trusts it to me to make 
the division, this is what I do. The crockery 
and glass for Mr. Rafter, the linen for myself, 
and the clothes to be divided among the wo- 
men when we get home." 

" So that you'll take everything," cried 
Molly. 

" With the blessin' of Providence 'tis what 
I mean," said he, and a full chorus of approT> 
ing voices closed the speech. 

" The master said you were to choose what 
plazed you ^" 

" And it's what we're doing. We are plazed 
with everything, ' and why wouldn't we V 
Wasn't she that's gone our own blood, and 
didn't she own them V The pillow she lay on 
and the cup she dhrunk out of is more to us 
than their weight in goold." 

Another and fuller murmur approved these 
sentiments. 

" And who is' to have this ?" cried one of 
the women, as she drew forth from a small 
pasteboard box an amber necklace and cross, 
the one solitary trinket that belonged to her 
that was gone. If not in itself an object of 
much value, it was priceless to the eyes that 
now gazed on it, and each would glaoly have 
relinquished her share to possess it. 

" Maybe you'd have the dacency to leave 
that for hisHonor," said Molly, reprovingly. 

Less, perhaps, in accordance with the sen- 
timent than in jealous dread lest another 
should obtain, each seemed to concur with 
this recommendation. 

" There's something in what Molly says," 
said old Peter, with the air of a judge deliv- 
ering a charge. " If his Honor hoids to a 
thing of the kind, it would be hard to refuse 
it to him ; but if he doesn't, or if it would on- 
ly be more nief to be reminding him of 
what's gone— -Let me finish what I have to 
sjiy, Molly," added he, with some irritation, as 
a sneering laugh from her interrupted his 
speech. 

" There's an old pair of shoes of hers in the 
room within. I'll go for them, and then 
you'll have everything," said she ; and she 
darted an angry glance aroimd, and left the 
spot. 

^* I'll wear this— this is for me r cried a lit- 
tle girl, taking the amber necklace from the 
case and puttmg it on. And a buzz of aston- 
ishment at the audacity ran around. She waa 
about eleven years of age, but her dark blue 
eyes and long lashes made her seem older. It 
was one of those beautiful faces whidi appear 
to suggest that with years her delicate lovelir 
ness must be lost, so perfect the accordance 
between the expression and the feature. She 
had a mass of brown hair, winch fell in long 
curls over a deck of perfect whiteness ; but 
even these traits were less striking than the 
air of gracefulness that really implied a con- 
dition mr above that of her rank m life ; and 
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she stood in the mi^t to be admired, 
th^ was a haughty consciousness of her 
claim for admiration that was as triumphant 
in that assembly as ever was the proud asser- 
tion of beauty in a court. 

" It becomes you well, Kitty O'Hare, and- 
you shall have it, too," cried old Hogan, who 
was her grandfather, and whose pride in her 
took the shape of the boldest aspirations fos 
her future. " Ain't I right ?" cried he, appeal- 
ing to those around him. '' Look at her, and 
8ay if she isn't a picture !" 

With a full burst of assent all broke in at 
this appeal, and still she stood there una- 
bashed, almost unmoved, indeed, b^ the ad- 
miring looks and enthusiastic words around 
her. 

" Isn't that the making of a lady, ay, and 
as elegant a lady as ever stepped V" cried the 
old man as his eyes ran over with proud emo- 
tion. ^' And as sure as my name is Dan Ho- 
gan, it's diamonds will be round the same 
neck yet I Yes, my darlmg, yer ould grand- 
&ther won't be to the fore to see it, but 
there's some here that will. Mark the' words 
I'm saying now, lay them up in your hearts, 
and see if I'm not telling the truth. There 
she stands before you, that'll raise her femUy, 
and make a name for them far and wide." 

While he delivered this boastful speech the 
girl turned her eyes from his, a slight flush 
deepened the color of her cheek, and a scarce- 
ly perceptible eagerness showed itself on the 
parted lips, but her attitude was unchanged, 
and a slight nod of the hearl, in token of as- 
sent, was the only notice she took of his 
words. 

" Yes, come in, my denr," cried Ho^n, at 
this moment — " come in, Master Harry ; 
there's none here but your own kith and km, 
and here's a nice little wife or a sweetheart 
for you." As he said this, he drew from the 
doorway, where he lingered, the boy, who 
now came forward with a shamefaced and 
reluctant look. " There they stand," said the 
old man, as he placed tbem side by side, 
" and I defy the world to show me a purtier 
couple." 

The boy turned a long and steady look at 
the girl — something for the beauty and some- 
thing, too, doubtless, there was for the orna- 
ments that heightened it — and she bore the 
scrutiny without a shadow of constraint ; but 
there was even more, for as he continued to 
stare at her she smiled, half superciliously, 
and said at last with a faint smile, *' I hope 
Fm not so ugly that I frighten you !" 

There was just that pcrtness in the speeAi 
that told for wit with the company, and they 
laughed loud and heartily at what they fan- 
cied to be a repartee. 

" Did ye ever see a purtier— did ye ever 
see as purty ?'* cried old Hogan. 

" Yes, I did, this very evening, <mi boapd of 
that schooner there. There's one ten times as 
handsome, and she is a lady, too." 

Insolent as were the words, the look and 
manner with which he gave them were fer 
more 90. It was like the speech of a proud 
noble to his vassals, who actually derived a 
sense of pleasure in the measure of outrage he 
could dare to mete out to them. The boy 



turned his haughty stare around at each in 
turn, as thougfi to say, "Who is there to 
gainsay me ?" and then left the place. 

"Isn't that a worthy twig of the ould 
tree ?" cried old Hogan, passionately. " The 
world hasn't done with the Luttrells yet ! 
But I know well who puts these thoughts in 
the child's head. It's Molly Ryan, and no 
other. Taching him, as she calls it, to ro- 
member he's a gentleman." 

The company endorsed all the indignation 
of the speaker, but, soon recalled to more 
practical thoughts, proceeded to nail down 
the trunks and boxes, and prepared to carry 
them down to the seaboard. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON TBDB5 SEA-SHORE AT NIGHT. 



Towards the evening of the same day a 
light breeze from the westward sprang up, 
and Mr. Crab argued that there was little use 
in waitting any longer to refit, and proposed 
to sail with the tide. By keeping along close 
to shore he learned that the ebb would take 
him well out to sea before midnight. Vyner 
therefore gave orders that the yacht should 
lie to after she rounded the extreme promon- 
tory of the island, and send in a boat there to 
take him off, thus giving him one last ramble 
over a spot it was scarcely possible he would 
ever revisit. 

He landed early in the evening and amused 
himself strolling at will along the desolate 
shore. There were objects enough on every 
hand to excite interest, whether the visitor 
had been man of science or man of taste. 
Strange sea-plants and shells abounded ; lich- 
ens of color the most novel and varied ; rocks 
whose layers defied all theories of strati^ca- 
tjon, and were convoluted and enclosed one 
within another inextricably. Caves, whose 
stalactites glittered with the gorgeous tints 
of Bohemian glass. The very cries of the sea 
fowl had a wild unearthly shriek in them 
that seemed to seek the solitude, and their 
fearlessness showed how little they knew of 
molestation. 

" How peaceful at first, how dreary at last, 
must be life in such a spot," thought Vyner ; 
who, like all men, would pronounce upon 
the problem as it addressed itself to Mm. He 
could understand the repose of coming sud- 
denly there out of the dm and turmoil of the 
world, and he could picture to his mind how 
the soft teaching of that first sentiment would 
darken into the impenetrable blackness of 
unbroken night. As he thus mused he was 
sorry that he had written that note to Lutt- 
rell. He had no right to intrude himself upon 
one, who, in withdrawing from the world, 
declared that he deserved to be unknown. He 
was half angir with himself for a step which 
now appealed so unjustifiable. "After all," 
thought he, " the man who makes this his 
home should not fear to have his door forced 
— he ought to be able to sleep with his latch 
ajar, ana never dread an intruder." Again 
and again he wished that he had gone his 
way without even letting Luttrell knew that 
he had been Ids neighbor. 
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As he mused he rambled onward, now for 
some rocky point obtaining a view of the 
jagged coast line, broken mto innumerable 
bays, some small enough to be mere fissures, 
now turning his glance inward, where a suc- 
cession of valleys, brown and purple in the 
eveninff light, aarkened and deepened beneath 
him. He could, besides, in the far distance, 
make out the copse of trees that sheltered the 
Abbey, and at last detect the twinkle of a 
light through the foliage — and then turning 
seaward, he could descry the light and air}' 
spars of his little vessel as she slowlv crept 
along, a light from a stem window snowing 
where he, too, for the nonce, owned a home 
on the blue waters of the Atlantic. What a 
difference between these two homes 1 What 
blissful thoughts, and budding hopes, and 
present enjovments in the one, what unbro- 
Ken gloom m the other I " I was wronff to 
have written, but I wish he had not repulsed 
me," said he ; and still there lingered m his 
heart a half hope that, if he were to present 
himself boldly before Luttrell, he would not 
reject him. The dread of Grenfell was too 
^eat to make him regret defeat ; that scoff- 
mg, sneering spirit, who on the mere fact of 
thinking ill of every one, took credit for de- 
tecting all individual short-coming, would 
be so unforgiving if he had to come and own 
that he had been twice repulsed. 

" No," thought he, " Til accept my defeat 
as it is, and try to think no more of it f and 
then he endeavored to think of the scene and 
the objects around him. From ihe spur of 
the mountain, a long, low, shingly promonto- 
ry stretched into the sea, at the extremity of 
which were some rocks, forming an arm of a 
large bay that swept boldly inwards, and this 
was the spot which, on the map, he had 
pointed out as a suitable place for the yacht 
to lie to, and wait for hinL He now saw, 
however, that in following out the spit of 
land, he had diverged largely from the way, 
and must retrace his steps for above a mile 
ere he could reach the strand, and at the 
same time, in the half-fading twilight, he 
could make out the schooner, under easy sail, 
heading still forward to the southward. 

Grab had evidently mistaken the headland, 
and was making for one still more distant. 
What was to be none ? In coming down to 
the coast line he had subjected himself to fol- 
lowing out all the jagged and irregular course 
of the shore, and yet to venture inland with- 
out a guide would have been the extreme of 
rashness. There was nothing for it but to 
make a signal, if perchance it could be seen ; 
the Meteor was not more than a mile off, and 
the project seemed not hopeless. He tied his 
handkerchief to his cane, and hastened on to- 
wards one of the rocks before him ; as he 
drew nighiDr, he saw something which at last 
he made out to be the figure of a man, seated 
with his head supported between his hands, 
and gazing steadfastly sea-ward. Yyner 
mounted the rock and waved his signal se- 
veral times, but in vain, the dark background 
of the mountain probably obscured the flag, 
and prevented its being observed. 

** J want to signal the schooner yonder, my 
good man," criS he to a poor-looking crea- 



ture who sat crouched down close to tho wa- 
ter*s edge; "could you get me some dry 
leaves or chips together to make a fire V The 
other looked up with a startled air, for he had 
thought himself alone, and then rising to his 
feet, they stood face to face. " My dear old 
friend !" cried Vyner, " have we met at last ? 
how glad I am to sec you again." 

" iTot this way, surely, not this way," mut- 
tered Luttrell in a faint and broken voice. 

" To be sure I am, Luttrell. TU call the 
chance that led me here one of the happiest 
of my life, if it brings you back to any of 
your old ffeeling for me." 

" You*got my note ?" asked the other, in a 
hoarse voice. 

" Yes ; and it was no part of my intention 
to molest you. This meeting is, I assure you, 
the merest accident." 

^*Let me go, then, the shame is killing 
me ; I wouldnH that you had seen me thus — 
in t ese rags, in all this misery. These are 
not the memories I wanted you to carry away 
with you ; but what would you have ? 1 came 
here t6 live like others." 

" My dear old friend, I wanted to talk of 
long ago with you ; it is not to reproach you 
I've come. Take my word for it, I feel too 
acutely all the wrong you have suffered from 
mine. 1 know too well at whose door your 
heaviest injuries lie." 

" If I had attempted to be more or better 
than my neighbors, I couldn't have lived 
here," cried he, eagerly reverting to his self- 
defenca 

" But why live here, Luttrell ? It is not 
at your age, or with your abilities, a man re- 
tires from the game of life," 

" I have played all my cards, Gervais," said 
he with a wild laugh, ** and never scored a 
point with them." 

" How manv a fellow has had a long run 
of ill-luck, to be repaid by as great a share 
of fortune after." 

" Ay, but I'll not try it I I don't ask, I 
don't wish it. If I were to win now, I have 
nothing to do with my winnings." 

" Thmk of your boy— your fine boy, Lutt- 
rell 1" 

" Ah, Robinson !" cried he, laughing ; and 
Vyner blushed deeply as he fancied how the 
child had repeated the nickname. '^ There's 
only one way he could want such assistance, 
and if he but live here, he'll never need it." 

" Live here I but you cannot mean that he 
should ?" 

" Why not ? What need is there that he 
should know of all those fine prizes that his 
father strove for and never won, any more 
than of fine food, or fine clothes, or fine equi- 
pages ?" 

Yyner shook his head in dissent, and the 
other went on with increase of energy. 

" My own mistake was, to have borne the 
thing so long ; I might have come here be- 
fore my health was broken, my hand unstea- 
dy, my foot weak, and my nerves shattered. 
Id have gone out to see you, Yyner," said he, 
suddenly ; " but Harry told me you were not 
alone— you had a friend. Who is he ?" 

" Grenfell ; you remember a Grenfell at 
Christ Church f' 
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" Only Cox and GrenfelVa son, the potted- 
shrimp man ; of course it's not he ?" 

** Yes it is, and a very clever fellow too." 

** There*8 what I couldn't do, Vyner ; there 
you beat me," cried he aloud ; " with the peas- 
ant, with the mountaineer, with the fisher- 
man, yes, I can live in daily, hourly compan- 
ionship. I can eat as coarse food, wear as 
coarse clothes, lie down on as mean a bed, 
talk as penuriouslv, and think as honestly — 
but I couldn't .endure the continual refine- 
ment of yon fellow of new-made wealth, nor 
the exigencies of one who feels that by money 
he is to be any one's equal." 

" How your old pride of fii^mily stirs you 
still Luttrell." 

" Not so ; it is not for myself I am plead- 
ing. I am not come of a stock so distin- 
fished that I can arrogate to myself the de- 
fence of my order. The first of my name 
who came over here was a Dutch pedlar; 
some generations of thrift and industnr made 
us gentlemen. For time does for &miiy what 
it does for wine, and just merely by age your 
poor light Medoc mellows into very drinka- 
ble claret ; but how have you made me rattle 
on in my old guise. See, they are signalling 
to you, yonder ; that lantern at the peak has 
been ran up now." 

*' I must manage to let them know Tm 
here ; how to make a fire is the question." 

" There's abundance of broken wood along 
here. The fishermen's boats fare ill along 
this coast ; we'll soon gather enough for your 
purpose." 

As thev strayed about collecting the frag- 
ments of broken timber, Vyner ponder^ 
over the absence of all motive on Luttrell's 
part to invite him to his home. Indeed, in 
his alacrity to make the signal, he only 
showed his eagerness to aid his departure. 
He wondered, too, how much external 
change, and how little alteration, had taken 
place in LuttrelL His old conversational 
turn was there, though he seemed half- 
ashamed when he found he had fallen into it. 

** I told you we should not be long making 
a respectable pile," said Luttrell. " The 
wreck furnishing the bonfire is the law of 
nature. If my eyes do not deceive me, they 
have lowered a boat ;" as he spoke, he knelt 
down to kindle the wood, by usin^ his hat to 
fiin the flame, which, after smouldering for 
a moment, sprang up into a clear tongue of 
fire, " There, Vyner, they see it — they have 
thrice lowered the light from the peak." 

" The boat can come in here safely ?" 

'* There's water for a large ship in this 
bay. Great &cilities exist in these islands of 
Anran — ^and if trade were ever to turn its 
steps hither, Vd turn my attention to wreck- 
ing to-morrow. The man who has so suc- 
cessfully achieved his own ruin, ought to be 
able to assist others." 

A shout from the beach was now replied 
to by Vyner, and the stout rowers pulled in 
vigorously to the shore. 

**I have not shocked you, Vyner," said 
Luttrell, " by asking you to see what would 
have shocked you — the place I live in. If 
you were one of those men to whom mere 
curiosity affords some pleasure, Fd have 



shelved my pride, or my shame, or whatev- 
er be the name of it, and said, Come and 
look at my den; see to what poor conclu- 
sions a life of blunders leads ; but you are 
made of other stuff, and would find no hap- 
j)lness in my humiliation." 

" Will you not come on board with me, 
Luttrell, and let us have one long summer 
night's gossip together ?" 

*' I'd scarce refuse if you had been alone ; I 
can't fece your distinguished friend." 

" You are unjust — quite tmjust to him ; be- 
sides, knowing our old ties, he'll leave us to 
ourselves, and we shall have our talk unmo- 
lested. Is there not in the past something to 
build on for the future's well, for Harry ?'^ 

" I think not. It is not necessary to plot ' 
out the life of one bred and trained as he is. 
Let the world treat him as it may, he'll 
scarcely meet any hardships he has not had a 
foretaste of." 

" But what do you intend by him ?" 

" If he likes idleness, the elegant leisure of 
my own life, for instance,'^ said he, with a 
mocking laugh, *^ he'll have about the amount 
of fortune such a mode of living requires. If 
he be ambitious, or prefer a course of activ- 
ity, he can go on board some of these Amer- 
ican traders, or sail with a fishing lugger. 
Frankly, Vyner, it's a matter I have not 
given much thought to.^ There is but one 
part of it, indeed, on which I can declare I 
have made up my mind. He is to have no 
protectors, no patrons. We are a hard race 
to deal with, and we often seem ungrateful 
when we are merely self-willed." 

" How I wish you would let me talk all 
these things over with you," said Vyner, in 
a friendly tone, "not to say that I want 
yoqr advice on my own account." 

" Advice, and from me I" 

" Even so, Luttrell. I have a project about 
purchasing some property on the coast here. 
Not a very profitable investment, perhaps — 
but certainly cheap, and. at some long future 
to become possibly remunerative.'* 

" Derrybalah, I suppose ?" 

" Yes, that's the name." 

" The most picturesque spot in the island ; 
finer than the boasted Eillamey itself, and far 
and away beyond Windermere and the 
Scotch Lakes. I know it well. I have 
walked the mountains n'ouse shooting, and 
fished every mile of me river. But what 
would you do with it when you called it 
yours ? You dare not assert one ^gle right 
of property— the people who live there, and 
whose fothers have lived there for centuries, 
have never acknowledged lord or master. 
You'll stock it with sheep, and send an agent. 
They'll eat your mutton and shoot your 
agent You'll appeal to the law, and you 
miffht as well threaten a New Zealandcr with 
a bill in Chancery. Leave such speculations 
alone ; there are no fortunes to be made here 
— nor even JGame for having reformed us. All 
the privilege your purchase will confer, will 
be to feed us in times of famine, and be shot 
at when prices rise and the nights grow lon- 
ger." 

" Why, you are more discouraging than 
Grenfell !" 
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" I don't know about Grenfcll, but I know 
that Ireland is not to be bettered by men like 
you. It is out of our own rough energies 
m\ist come the cure for our own coarse mala- 
dies. Go back and build model cottages in 
Norfolk — give prizes to your oldest form la-, 
borer, or the mother of the largest family. 
Here's your yawl ; good-by." 

•*' Do step m and come on board with me, 
Luttrell, if only for an hour or two." 

" No, I cannot. . Td not stand your friend's 
impertinences about Ireland, besides, and I'd 
bo led into rudenesses which I'd not forgive 
myself Lady Vyncr is not with you ?" 

** No, she's in Wales, at Llanthannock, 
where I wish you'd tell her you were coming 
to see her." 

"Who knows I" 

" My dear Luttrell, is this a promise ?'* 

" No, not exactly.'' 

" Will you write to me ?" 

" I think not." 

" May I write to you ?" 

" I'd rather you would not. You cannot 
suspect, Vyncr, how painful even these few 
minutes we have passed together will render 
the life I go back to ; do not add to that bit- 
terness by what would become a ceaseless 
sorrow." 

" But Harry. Let Harry come to us ; there 
is an excellent schooiat Wrexham." 

" There's a school on that promontory yon- 
der, where the master, besides reading and 
writing, instructs in netmcnding, sail making, 
caulking, and fish-selling. Your Wrexham 
fellows couldn't compete with that. Good- 
by." 

With a hurried shake of the hand, and as 
though nervously irritable at being stared 
at by the sailors, Luttrell moved away, and 
Vyner gazed after him for a moment, and 
stepped into the boat. 

" Mr. Crab says. Sir, that the weather looks 
dirty outside," siaid the coxswain ; but Vyner 
did not heed the remark, and sat deeply bu- 
ried in his own thoughts. 



CHAPTER VIL 



A COTTAGE IN WALE& 



If we wanted a contrast to the wild desola- 
tion of Arran, it would be in the lovely valley 
of North Wales, where Vyner's cottage stood. 
It was a p^chase he had made purely from 
its picturesque beauty ; a spot chanced upon 
in a summer's ramble, and bought at once 
with that zest which leads a rich man to se- 
cure the gem that has captivated his fancy. 
It stood on a little rocky platform tiiat pro- 
jected from a mountain, and looked down- 
wards and upwards, through one of those 
charming valleys which now widen into lux- 
uriance, and now contract again till they re- 
sume the features of a deep ravine. A river of 
some size foamed and tumbled over a rocky 
l>ed beneath, and occasionally deepened into 
some waveless pool, over which the red-ber- 
ried ash-trees drooped gracefully, and the 
dark copper beeches threw their bronzed sha- 
dows. Deep woods clothed the mountain in 



front, and over them all rose the rugged sum- 
mit of Cadair Idris, with its amphitheatre of 
rock half lost in the clouds. 

If as regards loveliness of position, tran- 
quillity, and beauty in all its details, the cot- 
tage of Binasllynn could scarcely be sur- 
passed. There was one detracting element 
which certainly impaired its charm, the 
"Lued Amarum," to all its excellence. It 
was a show place. It had been Uie scene of 
some romantic attachment, some half-remem- 
bered Abelard and Heloise, whose pictures 
yet survived, and of whom there were tradi- 
tions of rustic benches where they used to 
sit; of trees whereon their initials were 
carved ; of cedars that they had planted. 
Vyner and his wife did not at first know, nor 
estimated, to what a heritage they had suc- 
ceeded, nor in the least suspect what an in- 
fliction mere purposeless curiosity, united to 
plenty of leisure, may become. 

The old gardener whom they had taken on 
with the cottage was not at all disposed to 
surrender that perquisite of black mail he had 
for years long levied from visitors, nor per- 
haps did he rancy to abdicate those functions 
of " cicerone" which elevated him in the eyes 
of his fellows. If his love-story was not as 
affecting as Paul and Virginia, it had its real- 
isms that compensated for some pathos. He 
could show the dairy where Chloe made the 
butter, and the kitchen-garden where Phile- 
mon hoed his cabbages. Here were the steps 
cut in the solid rock that led down to her 
bath in the river ; here the bower she loved 
so well ; here the tree she planted. 

To be obliged to devote a day of every 
week, or even certain hours oC a day, to the 
invasion of a set of strangers, induced by 
ennui, by curiosity, or it may be by mere 
imitation, to wander about your house and 
stroll through your garden, free to lounge in 
your easy-chair, or dispose themselves on 
your sofas, criticising your pictures, your 
prints, your booKs, and your music, hazard- 
ing speculations as to your tastes and dispo- 
sitions from the titles of the volumes on your " 
table, and the names of your newspapers. To 
feel that as the clock strikes a certain hour on 
a certain morning, all the cherished privacy 
which constitutes what we call home is fled, 
and that your hall is a public street and your 
drawing-room a piazza. That you are driven 
to hide yourself in vour own house, at the 
peril of being classified among the other curi- 
osities, and perhaps sent off to press with the 
other details, satisfactory or the reverse, of 
visitors' experience. These are no slight 
evils. They are a heavy tax on all the bene-' 
fits of possession ; and we have our doubts if 
even Naboth's vineyard liould be available, 
if linked with the condition of showing the 
grounds and displaying the grapes to vulgar 
visitors. 

When the Vyners purchased the cottage 
they had been told of the custom, just as you 
are told of a certain pathway across the lawn 
which was a mere usurpation, a thing with- 
out a shadow of legality, that you have only 
to close to-morrow, but of whose actual tor- 
ments when you do come to suppress, no one 
has ever given the measure. Thev heard 
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that the fonner owner usually set an hour or 



gratify tourist curiosity ; in fact, the celebrity 
of the spot had been ingeniously introduced 
as an element of yalue— just as the shade of 
Pope might be catalogued amongst the merits 
of Twickenham, and the memory of Rousseau 
figure in the inyentory of a certain cottage 
near Gkneva ! 

Vyner was himself one of those easy, hap- 
py natures, which submit without sacrifice 
to what affords pleasure to others. His wife 
saw no hardship in yielding to a moderate 
amount of this infliction ; the more, since 
they only came to the cottage for about six 
or eight weeks of every year. It was Georg- 
ina Courtenay who resisted the custom as a 
most *' unwarrantable intrusion, >a practical 
impertinence," as she called it, which reduced 
a &mily either to the condition of the 
cracked china on the mantelpiece, or the fus- 
sy housekeeper who exhibited it. Georgina 
was not a very tolerant nature with what 
she disagreed — she made no compromise, and 
like most such people she found that life gave 
her sufficient occasion for conflict. 

Vyner's absence from home suggested an 
admirable opportunity " to suppress this nui- 
sance," as she phrased it, and she accordingly 
had a notice appended to the gate — a copy of 
which was also duly forwarded to the village 
inn — stating that, during the sojourn of the 
family at Dmasllynn the cottage and grounds 
were not open fbr the inspection of strangers. 
The morning of the famous ordinance was 
not more anxious to the household of Charles 
the Tenth, than was that of the edict to the 
family at the cottage. What was to follow 
the great coup Setat^ was the question. 
Would all the vested interests — ^gardener, 
gatekeei)er, housekeeper, and butler — submit 
to see his long-established perquisites sudden- 
ly eflaced ancl extinguished ? Would the vil- 
lage folk be content to loisc the profits of 
strangers, who eachyear flocked down in in- 
creasmg hordes ? W ould the tourists them- 
selves, who had carried their romantic sym- 
pathies hundreds of miles by land or sea, 
agree to put up with a glance at the cottage 
chimneys by telescope, or a peep through 
the iron gate at the trim avenue, whose ab- 
rupt tummg shut out all further inspection ? 
If no splashed and booted aides-de-camp rode 
in to tell with trembling accents that popular 
sentiment had taken the menacing form of a 
silent and brooding anger, at least there were 
voices to declare that at " The Goat" the 
visitors were highly indignant, and that one 
of the strangers at the " Walker's Arms" had 
despatched a copy of the manifesto, witl^ a 
commentaiT, to the Timea. Indeed, it was 
in the public room of this latter cstablisli- 
ment that public indignation found its chief 
exponent. Visitors from far-off lands, a trav- 
eller from Ireland, a gentleman from the 
United States, a German naturalist, with a 
green tin box and a pair of brown spectacles, 
wore loud in declaring their sentiments, 
which amounted to this : that th^ possess- 
ors of any spot remarkable for its historic 
associations, of a much-prized marble, or 
world-famed picture, were mere trustees for 



the public, who had an unimpeachable right 



two apart on a Wednesday or a Thursday, to to see, gaze on, and admire to their hearts' 
•*_ . !_. ,__,.__ _ ^ _^ .»^ ,. _. content ;, these being privileges which fai no 

wise detracted from the positive value of the 
object so worshipped, since there is no record 
of any garden whose perfume could be ex- 
hausted by smelling, nor any picture whosa 
beauties mere sight could have absorbed. 
These observations, we are careful to record, 
were embodied in a very formidable-looking 
document, signed by about twenty names, 
and only awaited the selection of a suitable 
envoy to be transmitted to the cottage. 

It IS but a fair tribute to American courage 
to own that, where so many held back, reluc- 
tant and timid, the Yankee deolared his read- 
iness to go forward. He protested that he 
would rather like it. " It was lust his grit," 
and that he was '* main tired oi sittin' there 
like a wounded skunk, with his head out of a 
hole." Whether from some lurking jealousy 
of the stranger, or some ungenerous disbelief 
in his address, the company did not accept 
his offer, or at least show such eagerness in 
the acceptance as they might, but broke up 
into twos and threes, discussing the event 
While these deliberations went forward, a 
one-horse chaise drew up to the door, and a 
writing-desk and a small carpet-bag were de- 
posited within it by the landlord, who, by a 
significant look towards his other guests, 
seemed to say, " Here's your opportunity ! 
This is your man I" 

' " Why is he ? Where is he going ?" asked 
one, calling him aside. 

"He's Mr. M'Kinlay, from London, the 
family law-agent, going over to the cottage." 

He had but finished this speech, when a 
middle-aged man, with a high complexion, 
and short grey hair, without whiskers, ap- 
peared, conning over his bill as he came for- 
ward. . 

" You can scarce call it supper, Mr. Pugh," 
said he, in an accent unmistakably Scotch — 
the bit offish, and the leg of a cold turkey — 
except that it was eaten at eleven at night. 
It was just a snack." 

" It's only two-and-six, Sir," said the other, 
humbly. 

" Only ! I'd like to know what you'd make 
it, man. That's the price of a right good 
meal up in town, and not served on a coarse 
table-cloth, nor over a sanded floor; and 
what's this Is. lOd. ? What's that ?" 

"Ale, Sir. Your servant drank it very 
freely." 

" If it only disagreed with him as it did 
with me, I'll make no objection to his excess. 
Are these gentlemen waiting to speak to me, 
for I don't think I have the honor " 
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Yes, Sir," said a short, apoplectic looking 
man with a bald head , " we are strangers — 
strangers casually thrown into acquaintance 
at this hotel. We have come here from mo- 
tives of pleasure, or health or indolence— one 
common object having its attraction for us all 
— the far-famed cottage of Dinasllynn. We 
have learned, however, to our infinite disap- 
pointment, that, by a whim, a mere caprice, 
for it is impossible it could be more — of the 
persons who are the present occupants, the 
travellers, the tourists 1 will call them, are to 
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be excluded in future, and all access refused 
to a spot which its claims on the sympathies, 
not alone of the Englishman, for I see at my 
side a learned professor from Jena, and a dis- 
tinguished citizen of New York " 

" Kansas, stranger, Little Rock," said the 
Yankee, interruptmg, and then advancing to 
the front. "Here's how it is. Sir. Your 
friends up yonder ain't content to have God's 
gifts all their own, but they won't even let a 
man look at tliem. That ain't nature, and it 
ain't sense. We have drawn up our notions 
in a brief message. Are you a mindin' of 
me, stranger ?" 

This question was not completely uncalled 
for, since for some few seconds Mr. M^Kinlay 
had turned to the landlord, and was occupied 
in the payment of his bill. 

" Seventeen shillings and fourpence, leav- 
ing eightpence for Thomas^ Mr. Pugh, and 
remember that your driver is now fully paid, 
unless I should stay to dinner." 

" Are you a mindin' of me^ Sir ?" said the 
Yankee, with an energy that actually made 
the other start, and sent a deeper crimson to 
his cheek. ' 

** I must say. Sir, I will say, that, having 
no acquaintance with you, having never seen 
you till now ^" 

"All your loss, stranger, that's a fact! 
You're not the first man that regretted he did 
not know the length of mp boot before he 
put his foot on my corns. You'll have to 
take them papers, do you mind? You'll' 
have to take them papers, and give them to 
your Mends up yonder I" 

" I'm neither a postman nor your messen- 
ger, Sir," said MvKinlay, gettmg into the 
chaise. 

" You'll have to take them papers," and he 
laid them On the seat of the carriage as he 
spoke, " that's how it is ! And, as sure as my 
name is Hodge I — ^Menelaus Manning Hodge ! 
— ^you'll be best to give an account of 'em 
when you drive out of that gate up there, for 
I'll wait for you» if it was till next fall r 

"That's mighty plain talking, anyhow," 
broke in a voice with a very distinctive ac- 
cent ; " and a man needn't be much of a gen- 
tleman to understand it." 

"Even a brief visit," cried out the first 
speaker. 

" Just to see the cedars, or Clorinda's grot- 
to," lisped out a female voice. 

But Mr. M*Kinlay did not wait for more — 
but by an admomtory poke of his umbrella 
set his driver off at fuU speed, and was soon 
well out of both eye and earshot. 

To say that Nr. M'Kinlay drove away in a 
towering passion, that he was excessively an- 
gry and indignant, would be the truth, but 
Btill not the whole truth, for he was also ter- 
ribly frightened. There was in the tall Yan- 
kee s look, language and gesture a something 
that smacked of the bush and the hickory 
tree, a vague foreshadowing of Lynch law or 
no law, that overpowered him. Such a man, 
witbin a reasonable distance of Scotland 
Yard, for instance, might not have proved so 
terrible ; but here he was, in the heart of the 
Welsh mountains, in the very spot of all oth- 
ers where there was every fecility for a deed 



of violence. " He might throw m*e over that 
cliff, or pitch me into that quarry hole," mut- 
tered he, and the landscape at the moment of- 
fered both the illustrations to aid his fancy. ^ 

It was, then, in a tremor of mingled anger 
and terror that he drove up to tlie gate, and 
in. no patient mood was it that he sat outside 
the padlocked portal till a messenger went up 
to the house with his card to obtam leave for 
his admission. The order was speedily given, 
and he passed in. 

The brief interval of traversing the space 
between the gate-lodge and the cottage was 
passed by Mr. M^Kinlay in arranging his cra- 
vat, brushing the dust fix>m his coat, and, so 
far as might be, smoothing down any asperi- 
ties that should have betrayed themselves in 
his features; for, though neither a young 
man, nor a man of the world of fashion, he 
had his pretensions, the most cherished one 
of all which was a design upon the hand of 
Miss Georgina Courtenay. Had Miss Court- 
enay been in the full blaze of her beauty, as 
she was some eight or nine years before, Mr. 
M*Kinlay would never have dared to litlt his 
eyes to her ; had she even continued to live 
in town and mingle in that society where 
she had always lived and moved, he would 
not have dreamed of such a presumption. 
But Mr. M'Kinlay knew the world. He had 
seen an exiled Grand Duke in a Hansom cab, 
and had actually met a deposed Prince on a 
Margate steamer. In the changeful fortunes 
of life the " price current" was the only test 
of anything. Railroads, and mines, and tele- 

Sraphic companies rose and fell with the 
uctuations of the market, and marriageable 
ladies might come one day to figure m the 
share list! Miss Geoigina, however ungal- 
lant the confession, represented a security at 
a discount. She haa gone down year by- 
year, and at last ceased to be quoted. And 
yet " it was a good thing." She had, none 
knew it better — ^very few so well — she had 
eighteen thousand pounds, besides expecta- 
tions, the latter very reasonable and promis- 
ing in their way. Her connexions were ad- 
mirable — high enough to give him a very 
considerable lift socially, and yet not so ele- 
vated as to make his rise that of a mere par- 
venu. Professionally, the advantage would 
be great, and lead to much parliamentary bu- 
siness, the carrying of local bills, and a deal 
of very profitable employment. He flattered 
himself that in most other respects there was 
much the world would deem suitable. He 
was twelve— well, if you like, fourteen — years 
her senior, but then neither were very young, 
and when a Tvoman had reached we shall not 
say what of the thirties, her marrying was 
not subject to the criticisms applied to the 
blushing bride of eighteen or twenty. Lastly, 
he was well off, had a capital business, a good 
house in a good street, was " well placed" 
amongst men of his class, and altogether fa- 
vorably regarded by his betters. " She might 
do worse," muttered he, at the end of his ru- 
mination, as he descended from the chaire 
with an unount of activity in his movemchts 
that showed he had detected the flounce of a 
muslin dress at the drawing-room window. 
" All well, I hope, Rickards ?" said he to 
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the stoat biitler, who bowed his welcome in 
most gracioas guise. 

" Quite well, Mr. M*Kinlay— and, indeed, 
you look the same, Sir." 

" Nothing the matter with me, Rickards, 
that a little rest won't remedy. Over- work, 
OTcr-work is my malady !" 

Mr. Rickards sighed responsiyely ; he had 
heard men speak of the affection, and the 
symptoms they mentioned were quite appall- 
ingji " Her Ladyship's not down yet, but 
Miss Georgina is in the drawing-room," add- 
ed he, with great significance of manner. 
" Step this way, Sir." 

Miss Courtenay was busily engaged search- 
ing for a letter in her writing-desk when the 
butler announced, in his most emphatic man- 
ner, Mr. M^Kiiilay ; but she only turned her 
head around, and, with a weak smile, said, 
" Oh, Mr. M^Kinlay ! I trust they did not 
keep you waiting on the road. You know 
we have been obliged to have the gate 
locked." 

" I heard so. Indeed, I have heard of little 
else since my arrival. Miss Courtenay," said 
he, not altogether mastering the apger he felt 
at his cool reception. " I hope Lady Vyner 
is well." 

" Yes ; as well as she ever is. What a pro- 
voking thin§ it is to mislay a letter ; but I 
suppose it IS an oversight vou have never 
committed. You have everything in order, 
docketed, pigeon-holed, and what not." 

** Pardon me, I am the most careless of 
men. All about me is a chaos of confusion.'' 

" Indeed !" said she with a faint, very faint 
show of interest, as though quite unexpected- 
ly aware of some favorable trait in his char- 
acter. " Who would have thought it ! It is 
a letter from my niece's governess I have lost 
— and with it all clue to her address.'.' 

^*-I can, perhaps, supply that," said Mr. 
M*Kinlay ; " at least, if it be the town she 
stopped at while the yacht is being repaired." 

" Exactly so. What's the name of it ?" 

" Here it is," said he, producing a small 
clasped note-book — from which, after a brief 
search, he read, *' Madame Heinzleman's ad- 
dress will meanwhile be, * Carrock's Royal 
Hotel, Westport, Ireland.' " 

*^ What a blessing is red tapery after all I" 
said she, in a sort of soliloquy. " If there 
were not these routine people what would 
become of us ?" 

**' I am charmed that even mj blemishes 
should have rendel;^d you a service," said he, 
with a tingling cheek. 

"Idon'tth&k my sister knows you are 
here," said she, ignoring* all his remarks. 

^ I suspect RickjEurds must have told her," 
said he, half stiffly. 

** Just as likely not ; he is getting so stuind 
—so old." 

This was a very cruel speech to be so em- 

hasized, for Rickards was only one year 
' '. M^Kinlay's senior. 

" He looks active, ^ert, and Fd not guess 
him above forty-six, or seven." 

" I don't care for the number of his years, 
but he is old enough to be ftissy and officious 
— and he has that atrocious activity which 
displays itself with certain middle-aged peo- 
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pie by a quick, short step, abrupt speech, and 
a grin when they don't hear you. Oh, don't 
you hate that deaf-man smile?" 

Mr. M'Bdnlay would fain have smiled too, 
but he feared the category it would sentence 
him to. 

" Fm afraid you expected to find my bro- 
ther here, but he's away ; he is cruising some- 
where along the coast of Ireland." 

** I was aware of that. Indeed, I am on 
my way to join him, and only diverged at 
Chester to come over here that I might bring 
him the latest advices from home.' 

" And are you going yachthig ?" said she, 
with a sort of surprise tluat sent the blood to 
M^Einlay's face and even his forehead. 

" Ko, Miss Courtenay, I trust not, for I de- 
test the sea ; but Sir Gervais wants my ad- 
vice about this Irish estate he is so full of" 

" Oh 1 don't let him buy anything in Ire- 
land. I entreat of you, Mr. M'Einlay, not 
to sanction this. None of us would ever go 
there, not even to look at it." 

" I imagine the mischief is done." 

" What do you mean by beins done ?" 

'* That the purchase is already made, the 
agreement ratified, and everything completed 
but the actual payment." 

" Well, then, don't pay ; compromise, con- 
test, make difficulties. You legal people 
needn't be told how to raise obstacles. At all 
events, do anything rather than have an Irish 
property." 

"I wish I had one." 

" Well, I wish you had— that is, if you are 
so bent upon it. But I must go and tell my 
sister this distressing news. I don't know 
how she'll bear it ! By the way," added she 
as she reached the door, " I shall find you 
here when I come back— you are not going 
away ?" 

" Certainly not without seeing Lady Vyner 
— if she will accord me that honor," said he, 
stiffly. 

"Ofcourse she'll see you," cried she, and 
left the room. 

Left alone with his reflections, Mr. M'Ein- 
lay had not the pleaSantest company. Had 
he mistaken all titie relations between Miss 
Courtenay and himself, or was she changed 
to him— totally chan^d ? Was it thus that 
they met last f He knew that she always 
haa a certain flippant mumer, and that she 
was eminently what the Frendh call inconse- 
quent; but she was more, &i more, now. 
The allusion to Rickard's a^e was a direct 
impertinence, and the question as to his 
yachting tastes was a palpable sneer at his 
habits of daily life. 

*' The case does not look well, certainly, 
not well," murmured he, as he walked the 
room, with his hands behind his back. " Ma- 
ny would throw up the brief, and say, * Take 
a nonsuit' Yes, most men would ; but I'U 
do nothing rashly I" And with this wise re- 
solve he took up a book and began to read — 
but still the hours rolled on, and still no one 
came. By the clock over the mantlepiece it 
was now four. Could it possibly be that it 
was three hours and a half since— since she 
had left Mm?" 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

AS OLD BA.CHELOR*S HOUSE. 

It is quite true Gkorgina forgot all about 
Mr. M^Kinlav. The gardener had met her on 
the way, ana presented her with a bouquet 
of Japanese roses, the real purple roses, it 
was supposed never could be reared out of a 
Tycoon's garden ; and so she hastened up to 
her sister's room as totally oblivious of the 
man of law as though he had been hundreds 
of miles away. Thev talked pleasantly of 
flowers — ^flowers for the china vase and flow- 
ers for the hair — they laughed at the incon- 
gruous blunders of the people who wore 
*^ wrong colors," and that " drab bonnet" they 
had seen last Sunday in church. They next 
discussed dress, and the impossibility of wear- 
ing anything " decent " on the dusty roads ; 
and, lastly, they ordered the ponies and the 
phaeton and drove out. 

How charmingly pleasant are these lives of 
little cares and of little duties ; where con- 
science has no burden that would be too 
weighty for the strength of childhood — where 
no torturing anxieties invade, no tormenting 
ambitions pursue — ^wherc the morning's strou 
through th« garden is the very type of exist- 
ence, a ramble amidst fragrance, and fruit, 
and flowers, with no other call upon exertion 
than to ei\joy 1 And what a teachable facul- 
ty is that same one of enjoyment How it de- 
velops itself under good training and favora- 
ble opportunities. 

These sisters had a very pleasant life, and 
thev knew it ; that is, they no more over- 
looked the stones in their path than their 
neighbors ; but they thoroughly understood 
that Fate had accorded them a very smooth 
road, and one right easy to travel. They 
chatted gaily as tlrey drove alons the side of 
a brighthr eddying river, througn a glen of 
some miles in extent. The day was one of 
those mellow ones of August, tempered with 
a slight breeze, that gently moved the cloud 
shadows on the mountams, adding at each 
change some new efiecTt of light and color. 
« Let us ^o and call on 8ir Within," said Lady 
Vyner, " it would be a glorious day to see the 
old castle and the mountain behind it" Her 
easier agreed at once ; for though the drive 
was Ailf eight miles, the road was beautiful 
all the way, and at Its end was a grand old 
keep, Dalradem Castle, with a charming old 
bachelor for its owner, than whom none bet- 
ter understood how to do the honors of his 
house. 

While the sisters push their smart ponies 
to a brisk trot, we shall take the opportunity 
to say a word of Sir Within Wardle. He was 
the last of a ^eat Welsh femily of large for- 
tune and ancient name, but who had lived all 
his life away from England. He had been in 
diplomacy since his boyhood ; he had joined 
an embassy in the Low Countries at the age 
of sixteen, and lived long enough to see Uie 
whole map of Europe new colored. 

It had been the dream of his existence to 

" come home," to return to the temperate cli- 

^ mate and genial air of England, to get back 

where the trees were really trees, and where 



grass was veritably green, and where people 
told the truth, and tradesmen were honest 
Well, he did get back, but it was not to And 
everything as he had pictured it The tem- 
perate climate rained a good deal. The ge- 
nial air had a marked tendency to give bron- 
chitis. The grass was unquestionably green, 
but so were thej who walked in it, for wet 
feet were invariable. As to truthfulness in 
his own class, he had nothing to complain of 
— ^but he thought servants were pretty much 
as elsewhere, and as to his trades-people, 
there was little to choose between Fleet street 
and the " Eohlmartt," and Piccadilly was not 
a whit above the Rue de la Paix I 

In fact there were many things as he hoped 
and not a few that disappointed him. People 
generally were what he deemed more narrow 
minded— they sat more in judgment over 
their neighbors than he liked — they were 
more inquisitive and less charitable. In his 
world, where he had passed fifty odd years, 
the charming people were admitted to be 
charming, though certain delinquencies 
chargeable to them might have disparaged 
their claims to character. It was not held 
to the disadvantage of Beauty that disc^- 
tion should not have united itself to loveli- 
ness, and Wit was just as highly appreciated 
as though its possessor had not been more 
than lucky with the dice-box. Sir Within, 
be it remarked, wanted none of these immu- 
nities on his own behalf. He had never 
been what is called a man of gallantry, never 
gambled. His great passion was a splendid 
house and grand receptions. He lik^ great 
people, crowned heads, and after them coro- 
netted ones. He revered Grand Bukes and 
Serene Highnesses ; and it was not by any 
means improbable that in his homage to the 
great, lay the secret of that tolerance on the 
score of morals that marked him ; for be it 
said with respect, kings and kaisers have a 
habit of showing the world that they soar in 
a sphere above common proprieties, and can 
afford to do in ethics what they can do with 
the Bourse— -go in for a rise or fall, as the 
whim seizes them. 

To " come back" with whims like these 
was a mistake, but to attempt to pustiiy them 
w^as infinitely worse. Sir Withm began to 
lecture his country neighbors on thejr hard- 
hearte^ness and ungenerosity. He enumer- 
ated scores of people who had taken little 
scampers into vice, and come back to live 
more gorgeously on virtue What anecdotes 
he haa of ministers who had cheated at cards! 
Great men, excellent men in all other res- 
pects, unimpeachable in all their public acts, 
and pillars of the State they pertained to. He 
told of a society whose very laxity saved all 
Mction, and wmch went on smoothly — for it 
always went downwards. The consequence 
may be anticipated. His neighbors, at least 
their wives, voted him an old monster of vice, 
corrupted by half a century of foreign iniqui- 
ties. They refused his invitations and neg 
lectcd his advances. His presents of fruit- 
such fruit too 1 — were declined, and his socie- 
ty strictly avoided. 

The Vyners, who only came to the neigh- 
borhood for a few weeks in the year, scarcely 
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knew anything of local feelings, and only 
heard that he never went out, and saw little 
company at home — fiu^ts which, when they 
came, to be acquainted with him, struck them 
as strange, for he was one evidently made for 
society, and seemed to feel the raciest ei\]oy- 
ment m it. He had all that peculiar go and 
eagerness in him which pertains to men who 
talk well, and feel that they have this power. 

Perhaps my reader may have met such a 
character — not that thev exist as a class — ^but 
if he has done so, he wul acknowledge that it 
is a very charming form of , and sifted 

with marvellous powers of pleasing. At all 
events, Lady Yyner and her sister delighted 
in him — most ungrateful had they been if they 
had not — for never was courtesy more pol- 
ished, never homage more devoted or more 
respectful. Royalty could not have been re- 
ceived by him with a greater deference — and 
now as they drove up to the massive entrance 
of the castle, and the sharp clatter of the po- 
nies' feet awoke the echoes of the solemn 
court-yard. Sir "Within was promptly at his 
post to help them to descend ; and as the 
wind blew his lon^ white hair backwards, he 
stooped to kiss their hands with all the rever- 
ence of a courtier. 

" Do you know, dear ladies," said he, " that 
I had a vision of this visit ? It was revealed 
to me — I cannot say how — ^that you would 
come over here to-day, and I told Bemais to 

frepare the orangery ; for, said I, Bemais, 
will offer ees dames no luncheon, but will 
insist on their taking an early dinner." 

"What a tempting proposal!" sudLady 
Vyner, looking at G^rgina, whose fiat was 
always needed to every project. 

** r vote for bemg tempted," said Gteorgina, 
gaily J " but what do I see there — something 
newr 

"No, something old, but restored. Don't 
you remember the last day you were here 
ssmng that the silence of this old court want- 
ed the pleasant plash of a fountain? and so I 
got tiiese disabled nymphs and hamadryads 
remounted, and set them to blow the conches 
and spout the cataracts as of yore." 

" BTow beautiful it all is 1" 

" Curious enough, the figures are really 
good. Some worthy ancestor of mine had 
purchased this group at Urbino, from some 
mined Italian mansion ; and, as a work of 
art, it is almost equal to a Lucca della Robia. 
The mistake is the era. It is not suited to 
this old dungeon.* Here we are in the tenth 
century, and this group is cinque cento. Let 
me send it to the cottage. It would be per- 
fect in your garden." 

" Not for worlds. I couldn't think of it r 

" Don't think of it, but say, * Yes.' Remem- 
ber that in villa ornamentation, nothing 
comes amiss ; there are no incongruities." 

"It is impossible. Sir Within; quite im- 
possible." 

" Don't imMpe we have come here as bri- 
gands " said Miss Courtenay, smiling. 

" When you carry away my heart, what 
matters what is left me ?" said he, sighing. 

Miss Ck)urtenay looked down — ^it was a 
Itashful look, but not a displeased one — and, 
somehow, more conscious than the compli- 



ment of so old a gentleman might seem to 
warrant. 

" And so Sir Gervais likes Ireland ?" said 
he, as he introduced them to the drawing- 
room. 

" So much so, that I fear he has made a 
purchase of some property there." 

" That is only a mistake when one feels he 
must live on the spot he owns. Some witty 
Frenchman says, " I used to fancy that I 
owned my fhmiture, but I found that it 
owned me. I was the bondsman of an old 
arm-chair, and the actual slave of a chest of 
drawersT You laugh, ladies, but just see 
whether this old house or I be the master 
here." 

" Well, it's not a very severe bondage after 
all," said G^rgina, smiling. 

"How pleasantly one discusses another's 
captivity ! By the way, when are you all to 
come and pay me this lone-promised visit ? 
Remember the longer you defer payment the 
larger grows the debt ; your week is now a 
month." ^ 

" When Sir Qervais comes home, we shall 
be delighted." 

" Why not be here when he arrives ? How 
much pleasanter he'd find the house where 
your presence had imparted that charm that 
comes of female influence. You cannot guess 
how this old room, that I thought so dreary 
a while ago, looks positively beautifhl now. 
Yes, Bemais, bring it in." This was said to 
the servant, who, after appearing at the door, 
made a hasty retreat. " It is the menu of our 
dinner, ladies, and my cook, M. Honors, 
wishes to acquit himself with distinction. See 
— here is a query. Is the pheasant to be auz 
huitres, 'or en point d'asperges ! Decide I" 

"I should say with the asparagus," said 
Miss Courtenay. 

" And your judgment is correct ; the other 
is a mere compromise to a supposed English 
taste. A summer day's dinner is to the jTull 
banquet of mid winter what a light aquarette 
is to an oil picture. You want grace. 
You require elegance, transparent, softness; 
not depth, nor rorce, nor strong erfect." 

" What Sybarites you must deem us I" said 
Lady Vyner, laughing. 

" I am repeating for you to-day a little din- 
ner I once gave the Duchesse de Soayance. 
She was much admired at the time by the 
Archduke Charles of Austria ; but forgive me 
if I am talking of forbidden themes." 
. " Oh, go on. Sir Within I We must impli- 
citly bow to your discretion." 

" Ah, if you do that, I am ruined. You si- 
lence me at once !" 

" You surely wouldn't have us say, * Be in- 
discreet?'" 

" No ; but Td have you say, * Talk to us as 
if we were all at Vienna, at Milan, or at Na- 
ples.' " 

" Neither my sister nor myself * pose ' for 
pradery. Sir W ithin ; but the world says that 
you are — what shall I call it ? — too — too — 
do help me to the word." 

" How can I, when it is to my own blame? 
Who ever called on a prisoner to fill up his 
own indictment ?" 

"What the World means is, perhaps," 
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broke in Qeorgina, " that Sir Within occa^ 
stonily foreets his geography, and foncies at 
^the foot of Snowdon that he is close to Yesu- 
yIus." 

" I apprehend you " said he, smiling ; " but 
confess, that dress is not more a question of 
climate than conversation ; both one and the 
other are lighter in the south of Europe, and 
what is of more moment, with perfect safety, 
too — ^mark that, Mesdames, with perfect sare- 

tyr 

" It may be all very well for you, who are 
acclimatised, to say so," said Lady Vvner; 
** but bear in mind that we only passed one 
winter at Rome." . 

" And did you not like it ? "What a furious 
cataract of afl manner of sensations is a first 
winter at Rome — ^srandeur and littleness, sub- 
limity and absurmty. The splendid St. Pe- 
ter's and the slipshod priesthood, and, more 
ridiculous than all, our cockney population 
wandering over the Coliseum and Quirinal, 
not fully certain that they are getting the 
real article for their mgpey, or whether I^ero 
and Tiberias are not done at the price paid 
for them. I often wish it were right for an 
ex-envoy to give his note-book, or some ex- 
tracts from It, to the world. Impressions of 
the B. S. — the British Subject, I mean— by a 
late foreign minister." 

" Very amusing, doubtless ; but very spite- 
ful," said Miss Coiutenay. 

" Here comes Bemais to announce dinner, 
and rescue you from my tartness ;" and, giv- 
ing an arm to each of the ladies, he led them 
forward. 

Valued reader, is it amongst the number of 
your experiences to have ** assisted" at a din- 
ner — usually a Russian one— where, without 
having found anything pre-eminently good 
to eat, you are given to understand that all 
cost fabulous sums. That the fricasee you 
scarcely tasted was brought fh>m the frontier 
of China, and the fish that seemed tasteless, 
came by estaff^tte from the Caspian. Such, in 
a certain way, was Sir Within*s conversation; 
it sparkled with great people — kings glittered 
and queens bespangled it ; it was evidently a 
dear article to have acquired, but, beyond 
that, it possessed little value. Tet, for all 
that, and all that, Ms guests liked it To be 
sure, it was admirably aided ; his '* little din- 
ner," as he modestly styled it, was a banquet 
— ^not in ponderous detail or duration, but in 
the perfect selection and, the exqui^te delica- 
cy of all that composed it. 

And did he not relish the success he 
achieved — ^the double success of his cook and 
of himself. If there be a time when egotism is 
less odious than at others, it is when a host 
expatiates on the pains he has taken to feed 
you. The little selfish vaingloriousness of the 
moment is so readily pardoned while the 
truffle is on your fork, or the ruby clarethalf 
way to your lips. 

It was towards the dose of the dinner that 
Sir Within, adroitly turning the topic from 
the meats to the guests, was discusshig, with 
some knowledge of the subject, the people 
who made the pleasantest dinner company, 
and showing how an accomplished host 
makes the light talkers do duty at the first 



course, using them as mere skirmishers, who 
are to fall back and be ignored as the great 
engagement comes on. "I flatter myself," 
said he, " that I can mana^ most classes of 
men, though I own there is one that totally 
defies me— that is, he is so obstinately self- 
willed, and so professionally trained to per- 
sistence, that he deems it a triumph. I mean 
your lawyer!" 

" Oh, Lucyj what have I done I" exclaimed 
Qeorgina, lavme her hand on her sister's arm 
and staring halt-wildly at her. 

" What 18 it ? What is the matter ?" 

"Was there ever such a blundeiv-how 
shall we get over it ?" • 

" What is it, then ? tell it !" cried Lady Vy- 
ner, eagerly. 

"I forgot all about him — ^utterly — com- 
pletely forgot !" 

" About whom ?" 

" Mr. M*Kinlay, the lawyer. He arrived 
this morning, came to the cottage about 
eleven, saying he was on his way to Ireland 
to meet Gervais, and only ran over from 
Crewe to see us; I left him to tell you that 
he was there — I had it in my head when he 
quitted the room, btit what drove it out again 
or what occurred to make me forget it, I can- 
not now imagine." 

In spite of all the annoyance of the inci- 
dent, Lady Vyner laughed immoderately, and 
so did Sir Within, and so at last did Miss 
Courtenay, and the mirth was kept up by all 
sorts of fanciful conceits as to what tiie law- 
yer must have thought, said, or done. 

" He has driven away in a towering pas- 
sion ; he's hot-tempered at times, I Imow," 
said Lady Vyner. 

" No, no I you'll find him very comfortably 
installed when you get back," said Sir With- 
in. " He'll be vexed, he'll be angry doubt- 
less ; but as a minister plenipotentiary vents 
his ill-temper in a despatch, your man of law 
consigns all his indignation more practically, 
to his bill of costs. What an avalanche of 
six-and-eightpences will fall on -your forget- 
fulness." 

" We must hasten to repair the disaster. 
Sir Within, would you oblige me by oidering 
our ponies ? I know you'fl forgive our ab- 
rupt leave-taking." 

" I shall never forgive the cause of it. Why 
not let me send a messenger over to ask him, 
saying I had insisted on detaining you ?" 

"Oh, on no account! Besides, he's a 
touchy person, and my husband is most tena- 
cious regarding him. I must hasten back 
and make my explanationa in person." 

" I don't know how I am to face him at 
all I" cried Georgina. 

" rd certainly not try," said Sir Within. 

Vague as the mere words were, they were 
uttered with a significance that plainly said, 
" You might stay where you are ;" ana Miss 
Courtenay evidently so read them, for her 
cheek reddened as she turned away. 

Lady Vyner, however, went on : "I don't 
think we shall have any difficulty about it — 
at least I hope not— though what I'm to say, 
and how to say it, I cannot imagine." 

"Throw me into the breach," 6aid Sir 
Witin; "say that, hearing of his arrival, I 
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begged a yisit from yon— -that I wanted some 
le^ advice — I required a draft of— what 
sluill I 8ay ? — I can scarcely be going to bb 
married. Let it be a will, then." 

" Oh no, not a will, Sir Within T said Geor- 
gina, with a very soft smile. 

" It shall be whatever you decide for it," 
said he, assisting her with her shawl as he 
spoke. 

" Do you ever mean to oome over to break- 
fast with us?" asked Lady Vyner. "The 
promise has been made and renewed, I think, 
a dozen times." 

" May I say next Sunday, then ?" 

" And you 11 promise to come to church 
with us aiterwards f * cried Lady Vyner. 

He muttered something with a smile to 
Miss Courtenay, and she turned away abrupt- 
ly, but ere she drew down her veil her face 
betokened the reverse of displeasure. 

Though, as they drove homeward, the un- 
pleasant explanation that lay before them en- 
gaged much of their thoughts, taxing all their 
address how to encounter its difficulty — ^yet, 
from time to time, Georgina would return to 
talk of the house they had Just quitted, and 
the host 

** It is easy enough to see why our straight- 
laced neighbors do not take to him," said she ; 
*'he is too much a man of the world, too tol- 
erant and forgiving for their notions." 

" A little too lax, also, for the proprieties 
of English life," Added Lady Vyner. 

" For its hypocrisies, if you like, Lucy. Pm 
certain people are pretty much the same eve- 

S where, though the way they talk about 
emselves may be very different" 

" I suspect he has made a conquest, Geor- 
gy," said her sister, laughing; "or rather, 
that his magnificent old castle, and his Van- 
dykes, and his pineries, and his conservatory, 
have ^" 

" No I that I protest against His * acces- 
sories,' as the French would call them, are 
imdeniable. It is a house absolutely princely 
in all its details ; but I think he himself is the 
gem of the collection. He is so courteous 
and so pleasant, ^ anecdotic, and so full of 
all manner of a propM and then so utterly 
unlike eveiy one else that one knows." 

" I suppose there lies his chief attraction. 
We have to measure him with people all 
whose thoughts and ideas are so essentially 
homely, and who must of necessity be eter- 
nally talking of themselves, that is, of their 
own turnpike, their own turnips, and their 
own cock pheasants." 

" Is it not strange that he never married ?" 
BiUd Georgina, after a silence. 

#1 donH think so. He's not a man that 
wotdd be likely to marry, and very far from 
being one that a woman would like to take 
as a husband." 

" Do you think so ? — do you really think 

Bor 

" Fm certain of it All those charming lit- 
tle schemes for our entertainment that capti- 
vated us a while ago, show a degree of care 
and attention bestowed on little Uiings which 
would make life a perfect servitude. Caniiot 
you imagine him spending his mornings giv- 
mg audience to his cook, and listening to the 



report of his gardener ? I fancy I see him in 
the midst of a levee of domestics, gravely en- 
tertaining the narratives of the last twenty- 
four hours of his household." 

" So far from that," said Georg:ina, warmly, 
" he told meBemais did everythmg — engaged 
and discharged servants, changed flumiture, 
re-arranged rooms, and, in fact, managed lit- 
tle daily surprises for him, that, as he said, 
compensated for much of l^e solitude in 
which he lived." 

" But why does he live in solitude ? Why 
not go back to the life and the places that 
habit has endeared to him ?*' 

" He told me to-day that he intended to do 
so, that he is only waiting for the visit of a 
certain relative, Mr. Laoarette— after which 
he means to set out for Italy." 

" Ladarette is the creat banker, and, if I 
mistake not, his heir. 

" Yea. Sir Within says that they scarcely 
know each other, and have all that dislike 
and distrust that usually separate the man in 
possession and the man in expectancy." 

" One can fancy how distasteful his heir 
must be to a man like Shr Within Wardle," 
said Lady Vjmer. 

" To any man, sister," broke in Georgina— 
" to any man who only knows the person as 
the inheritor of his fortune. I declare I think 
Sir Within spoke of the Ladarettes with 
much forbearance, aware, as he is, that they 
are coming down here to see in what state of 
repair the castle is, and whether the oaks are 
being thinned more actively than a mere re- 
gard for their welfare would exact." 

" Did Sir Within say that ?" asked Lady 
Vyner, with a laugh. 

" No, but I guessed it" 

" Well, he supplied the text for your theo- 
ry?" 

" In a measure, perhaps. It was when you 
went with Groves to look at the large cactus 
he told me ttiis, and mentioned that by a sin- 
gular provision, though the estate is strictly 
entailed, he could charj^ the property to any 
extent with jointure ifhe married, and per- 
haps, said he, my worthy relatives are anx- 
ious to satisfy themselves that this event has 
not, nor is very likely to occur." 

" Not now, certainly ?" said Lady Vyner, 
with a saucy laugh. 

" I don't Know. There are many women 
well to do, and well off, would marry him." 

" That is to say, there are a considerable 
number of women who would sacrifice much 
for money." 

Miss Courtenay was ulent ; when she next 
spoke, it was about the Evening, — the air was 
growing fresh, and the twilight deepening. 
" I wonder in what mood we are to find Mr. 
M'Kmlay, if we are to find him at all." 

" I own ,it would be very awkward ; but I 
am such a coward about meeting him, that I 
half wish he had gone away, and that we 
were left to make our lame excuses in a let- 
ter." 

" I have to confess that the matter sits very 
lightly on my conscience," said Georgin<^ 
" though I am the real delinquent, I don't 
like him, and I shall not be very unhappy if 
he knows it" 
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" Possibly enough, but such a breach of all 
politeness ^" 

" My dear Lucy, he has met the incident, 
or sometJiing very like it, a hundred times. 
Earls and Viscounts have made appointments 
with him and forgotten him — he has been left 
standing on that terrace, or pacing moodilj 
up that street for hours long, and, as Sir 
Within said very smartly, consoled by the 
item that would record it in the bill of costs.*' 

" Yes, I remember the remark ; it struck 
me as the only bit of vulgarity about him." 

" Vulgarity I Sir Within Wardle vulgar I" 

" Well, I have no other word for it, Geor- 
gy. It was the observation that might readi- 
ly have come from any ordinary and common 
place person, and sounded unsuitably from 
the lips of a very polished gentleman. 

" Poor Sir Within ; if in a gloomy moment 
vou may be wondering to yourself what 
harsh or envious things your wealth, your 
splendor, and your taste may have provoked 
from us, I am certain that jV>u never imag- 
ined that the imputation of being vulgar was 
one of them r 

Fortimately there was no time to continue 
a theme threatening to be unpleasant, for al- 
ready they were at the gate lodge, and a loud 
summons with the bell had announced their 
arrival. 

CHAPTER IX. 

KB. itJLUSCLA^S TfilALa 

Mr. M'EJCNLAT was awakened from a pleas- 
ant nap over the " Man of Feeling," which 
he had persuaded himself he was reading 
with all Uie enjojrment it had once afforded 
him, by the French clock over the mantle- 
piece performing a lively waltz, and then 
striking five I 

He started, rubbed hisey^es, and looked 
about him, not very certain for some minutes 
where he was. The hum of the bees, the op- 
pressive perfume of the sweetbrier and the Jes- 
samine, and the gentle drip-drip of a little 
trickling rivulet over some rock-work, seem 
ed still to steep his senses in a pleasant 
dreamy languor, and a sudden sort of terror 
seized him that the ladies might possibly have 
come in, and found him there asleep. He 
rang the beU and summoned Richards at 
once. 

" Where are the ladies ?" asked he, eagerly. 

" Not come back yet, Sir. It's very sel- 
dom they stay out so long. I can make 
nothing of it.^* 

"You told her Ladyship I was here, 
didn't you?" 

" I told Miss Georgina, Sir, and of course 
she told my Lady." 

" What's your dinner-hour ?" 

"Always early. Sir, when Sir Gervais is 
frt>m home. My Lady likes four, or half- 
past. 

" And it's five now I" 

"Yes, Sir; a quarter-past five. It's the 
strangest thing I ever knew " said he, going 
to the window, which commanded a view of 
the road at seVeral of its windings through 
the valley. "We have an excellent lake trout 



for dinner ; but by good luck it's to be griUed, 
not boiled, or it would be ruined utterly." 

' " Capital things, those red trout," said 
M'Kinlay. to whom, like most of his craft and 
way of hie, the pleasures of the table offered 
great temptations. " Is your cook a good one. 
Sckards ?" 

" Only a woman, Sir ; but by no means bad. 
Sir Gervais always takes if. Honors with 
him on board the yacht ; but you'll see. Sir, 
that she knows how to roast, and we have a 
sweet saddle of Welsh mutton to-day, if it's 
not over-done." 

" That's what I'm afMd of, Richards," said 
the lawyer ; and if a sigh ever denoted sor- 
row, his did as he spoke. "Is the mutton 
small r 

" Yeiy small. Sir. . Mountain mutton." 

" And of course it will be done to rags t 
She serves it with currant-jelly, I suppose r* 

"No, Sir, with guava. Sir Gervais pre- 
fers it." 

" And what else was there on your bill of 
fJEtre for to^lay ?" 

" A very simple dinner, Sir. Partridges on 
toast, a salad of white truffles, and a roast 
hare.*' 

"Quite enough, quite enough. Do you 
brine your wine down with you I" 

" Only the Madeira, Sir. Sir Gervais cets 
some claret over from an Irish house Cfi3led 
Sneyd's, which he calls very drinkable." 

" So do I, too ; very drinkifble, indeed ; and 
your Madeira, you say, you brin^ with you. 
I say, Rickards, I think a ^lass of it and a bis- 
cuit wouldn't be amiss, if I'm to wait much 
longer." 

"I was just thinking the same. Sir, and if 
you'll step into the dming-room and take a 
morsel of game-pie, I'll fetch the Madeira out 
of the sun. It s fine and mellow by this 
time.'* 

" Is this your woman cook's performance f* 
said Mr. MEanlay, as he helped himself for 
the second time to the pie. 

" Yes, Sir ; and she'd do better, too, if it 
wasn't that the ladies don't like so much jel- 
ly. Here's a fine whole truffle, Sir I" 

" She's a valuable woman — a very valuable 
woman. Tell her, Rickards, that I drank 
her health in a bumper. Yes, up to the brim 
with it. She shall have all the honora" 

" Something sweet. Sir ? A little cherry 
tart?" 

" Well, a little cherry tart I'll not object to, ' 
No, no, Rickards, don t open champagne for 
me." 

" It's in the ice. Sir, and quite ready." 

" Let it stay there. I'm very simple about 
both eating and drinking. I'd not have ma^ 
a bad hermit, if I hadn^ been a lawyer." 

" No, indeed. Sir I I never saw a gentle- 
man so easily pleased. You're not like Mr. 
Grenfell, Sir, that has the bill of fare brought 
up every morning to his dressing room ; ay, 
and M. Honors himself, too, summoned, just 
as if it was before a magistrate, to explain 
what's the meaning of this, and why ho 
doesn't do the other. 

"'Your master permits this ?" 

" He likes it, Sir ; he laughs heartily at it." 

" And the ladies, do they like it ?" 
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** Oh, Mr. Grenfell only comes over to Beau 
Park when the ladies is away, Sir, np in town, 
or at the searsicle." 

" He's no fitvorite of theirs, then f * 

** I don't believe they ever saw him, Sir. At 
2dl events, he was never down with us when 
we were all at home." 

" I suspect I know why/' said M'Kinlay, 
knowingly. 

'* Yes, Sir," replifsd Itickards, as knowing- 
ly, while he took up a jar of pickled onions 
from the sideboard, and held it ostentatious- 
ly forward. 

" You're right, Bickards, you've hit it cor- 
rectly. One glass more of that admirable 
wine. What's that great ringing at the gate ? 
Is that your mistress f 

" No, Sir. The lodge people have orders 
never to keep her waiting ; they always have 
a look-out when she's coming. There it is 
again. If you'll excuse me a moment, Sir, I'd 
better step out and see what it means !'' 

The permilsion was graciously accorded, 
and Mr. M'Kinlay emptied the last of the 
Kadeira into his glass, discussing with him- 
self whether the world had anything really 
more enjoyable to offer than a simple cottage 
life, with a g( od cook, and a capital cellar ! 
Little heed did he give to the absence of Rick- 
i^tls, nor was he in the least aware that the 
bland butler had been above a quarter of 
an hour away, when he entered flushed and 
excited. 

" It's the same as a burglary. Sir, there's no 
difference ; and it's by good luck you are here 
to declare the law of it !" 

** What's the matter — ^what has happened, 
Rickards ?" 

" They're in the drawing-room, Sir ; they 
walked m by the ojjen windows ; Uiere was 
no keeping them out." 

" Who are in the drawing-room ?" 

"The tourists. Sir," exclaimed Rickards. 
" The tourists ! The people that would force 
their way into Windsor Castle and go through 
it, if the king was at his dinner there !" 

Strong in a high purpose, and bold with 
the stout courage or that glorious Madeira, 
Mr. M^Kinlav arose. " This is an unparallel- 
ed outra^,'^ cried he ; ** follow me, Rick- 
ards ;" and he took his way to the drawing- 
room. Though the noise and tumult bespoke 
the presence of several people, there were 
not above half a dozen m the roouL One, 
however, a pale, sickly-looking young man, 
with long hair, which required everlasting 
tossing of his head to keep out of his e^es, sat 
at the piano, playing the most vigorous 
chords, while over his shoulder leaned a blue 
eyed, feir, ringletted lady, whose years — ^past 
the forties — ^rather damaged the evident de- 
termination she evinced to be youthful and 
volatile. 

" Do, Manny, do dearest, there's a love," 
said she, with the faintest imaginable lisp-— 
" do compothe something. A Panthasia, on 
visiting Dinaslbjm. A dhream ^" 

" Pray be quiet, Oelestina !" said he, with 
a wave of his hand. ** You derange me !" 

** Have they got a * catalog' of the gim- 
cracks?" exclaimed a nasal voice that there 
was no mistaking. ''la'n't posted in brass 



idols and boxwood 8unt8,bat Fd like to Have 
'em booked and ticketed." 

"Are you aware, gentlemen and ladies" 
said Mr. M*Einlav, with a voice meant to 
awaken the very dullest sense of decorum — 
" are you aware that you are in the house of 
a private gentleman, without any permission 
or sanction on his part T' 

" Oh, don't, don't disturb him, Sir," broke 
in the ringletted lady. " You'll never forgive 
yourself if you spoil it;" and she pointed to 
the artist, who had now let all his hair fall 
forward, after the &8hi(»i of a Skye terrier, 
and sat with his head drooped over the piano 
and his hands suspended above the keys. 

** Say what for the whole bilen," cried the 
Yankee. " It ain't much of a show ; but I'll 
take it over to New York, and charge only 
twenty-five cents for the reserved seats I" 

" I repeat. Sir," exclaimed M'Kinlay,**your 
presence here, and that of all your compan- 
ions, is a most unrpasonable intrusion — a 
breach of all propriety— one of those viola- 
tions of decency, which, however practised, 
popular, and approved of in a certain coun- 
tnr, neither distinguished for the civilisation 
of its inhabitants, nor for their sense of refine- 
ment ^" 

"Is it Ireland you mane, Sir — ^is it Ire- 
land?" said a short, carbuncle-nosed little 
man, with a pair of fiery red eyes. " Say 
the word if it k" 

" It is not Ireland, Sir. I respect the Irish. 
I esteem them." 

" Could you get them to be quiet, Celesti- 
na ?" said the artist, faintly ; " could you per- 
suade Uie creatures to be still ?" 

" Hush, hush I" said she, motioning with 
both her hands. 

A tremendous crash now resounded 
through the room. It was Mr. Herodotus 
M. Dodge, who in experimenting with his 
umbrella on a Sevres jar, to detect if it were 
cracked, had smashed it to atoms, covering 
the whole floor with the firagments. 

" Send for the police ! Tell the porter to 
lock the gate, and fetch the police !" shouted 
M^Kinlay. " I trust to show you, Sir, that 
you're not. in Fifteenth-street, or Forty-sixth 
Avenue. I hope to prove to you that you're 
in a land of law and order." 

Overcome by his rage, he followed Rick- 
ards out of the room, declaring that he'd 
make all England ring with the narrative of 
this outrage. 

The leeal mind, overbalanced for an in- 
stant, suddenly recovered its equanimity, and 
he began to reflect how fer he was justified 
in a forcible detention. Would " a claim lie" 
for false imprisonment ? Were he to detain 
them, too, what should be his charge ? Was 
it a trespass? Had they been warned off? 
Wait a moment, Rickards," said he; "I 
must think a minute or two. There's a diffl- 
culty here. Where a person, passing in the 
street, smashes accidentally — it must be acci- 
dentally — a pane of plate-glass, of the value 
of, let us say flve-and-twenty or thirty guin- 
eas, the law only holds him responsible for 
the damage of an ordinary window-pane ; so 
that here it will be quite open to the defence 
to show that this man imagined he was break- 
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ing a common jug, a mere earthenware pip- 
kin. It is, then, to the trespass we must 
look. Call the lodge-keeper ; say I wish to 
have a word with mm." 

While Hickards hastened on his errand, 
Mr. M*Kinlay sat down to ponder carefully 
over the case. Your men conversant with 

freat causes in equity and weightv trials at 
ar, are nervously fearful of meddling with 
the small cases which come before petty tri- 
bunals. They really know little about them, 
and are almost certain to &il in them ; and 
they feel — very naturally — ashamed at the 
sorry figure they must exhibit in such failurea 

" They're all gone, Sir— they've made a 
regular retreat oiit — ^not one leu." 

" Who — who are gone ?" - 

" The tourists, Sir. They overtook me as 
I went down the avenue, and made Georce 
open the gate ; and away they are, the whole 
of 'em." 

" I'm not sorry for it,»Rickards. I declare 
Fm not sorry. It would cost more time and 
more trouble to follow them up than they're 
worth; and I am certain, besides, Sir Ger- 
vais wouldn't have the affair in the newspa- 
pers for ten times the amount of all the da- 
mage they've done him. What's that noise 
without ? — ^who's coming now ?" 

" My Lady !" exclaimed Rickards, and 
hastened oat to receive her. 

Mr. M*Kinlay could notice that a short di- 
alogue took place between the ladies and the 
butler before they entered the door, and that 
they both laughed at something he was tell- 
ing them. Was the story that amused them 
of him, or of the invasion ? He had not time 
to consider, when they entered. 

" How d'ye do, Mr. M*Kinlay ?" said Lady 
Vyner, quietly. " We've kept you very long 
waiting, I fear. You may serve dinner at 
once, Rickards. Mr. M'lunlay will excuse 
our dining in morning dress, Georgina." 

" I should hope so,'°8aid her sister, with a 
very saucy toss of her head. 

" Your Ladyship will excuse my remain- 
ing to dinner," said he, with a marked cold- 
ness. " I only wanted to see you, and ask if 
you had any commissions for Sir (Jervais." 

" No, there's nothing, I fancy. I wrote 
yesterday — I think it was yesterday." 

** Tell him not to meddle with Irish prop- 
erty, and come away from that country as 
soon as he can," said Georgina. 

" Say the garden is looking beautiftil since 
the rain," said Lady Vyner, rising. " Good- 
by, and a pleasant journey !" 

" Good-by !" said Georgina, giving him the 
tips of her fingers. 

And Mr. M'Kinlay bowed and took his 
leave, carrjring away as he went very differ- 
ent thoughts of cottaee life and its enjoyment 
from those he might have felt had ne gone 
when' he he had miished the last glass ofMa- 
deira. 

CHAPTER X. 

THE SHEBBEN. 

JuffT as we see on the confines of some vast 
savage territory one solitary settlement that 



seems to say, ''Here civilisation ends, be- 
yond this the tracts of cultivated man are 
unknown," so there stood on the borders of a 
solitary lake in Donegal — Lough Anare — a 
small thatched house, over whose door an 
inscription announced "Entertainment for 
Man and Beast," the more pretentious letters 
o( the latter seeming to indicate that the ac- 
commodation for Beast was &r more likely 
to prove a success than that intended for 
mere humanity. 

What imaginable spirit of enterprise could 
have induced Mr. O'Rorke to have established 
an inn in such a region is not easy to guess. 
To the north of Lough Anare lay a vast un- 
travelled, almost roadless district. Great 
mountains and deep valleys, wild plains of 
heather, enclosing lakes, with islands, some- 
times mere rocks, sometimes covered with an 
oak scrub— last remnants of primeval forests 
— succeeded each other apparently without 
end. A miserable shealjng, usually padlocked 
on the outside, was all that betokened habi- 
tation, and a living being was rarely met 
with. It is true there was scenery which for 
grandeur and beauty might have vied witli 
the most vaunted spots on the island. Moun- 
tain gorges &r finer than Dunluce, lakes more 
varied in shape, and with mu^ns bolder in 
outline and richer in color than Eillamey, 
and coast-line with which the boasted Glen- 
gariff could not for a moment compete, all 
destined to remain as unlmown as if they lay 
thousands of miles away in some Indian sea. 

A great proportion of this territory was the 
property of the University of Dublin— en- 
dowment made in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, when probably all lands without the 
pale had about the same value;, some of it 
pertained to a wealthy English noble, who, 
until the accident of a governmental survey, 
had never so much as cared to ascertain his 
limits, and who made the first use of his 
knowledge by announcing for sale the lands 
of Mac-na-Morroch, Knochlifty, Kilmacooran, 
and Derryvaragh; in all, nigh fifty thousand 
acres of mountain, bog, callow, and lake, 
whose great capabilities, whether for sheep-: 
ikrming, fishing, for the quarries of marble, 
or the immense mineral resources, were 
vouched for by a roll of scientific names, 
whose very titular letters enforced convic- 
tion. If the pen of an imaginative writer 
might have been employed in depicting tiie 
stores of wealth and fortune that lay here en- 
tombed, no fancy could have exaggerated 
the natural lovelmeae of the landscape. All 
that was wild and grotesque in outline, with 
all that was most glowing in color, were 
there ; and when on the nameless lakes the 
setting sun added his glory to the golden pur- 
ple oftheir reflated fights, the scene became 
one of such gorgeous splendor as Art would 
not have dared to Imitate. 

The little inn we have just mentioned stood 
on a rocky eminence which projected from 
the mountain-sides, and could be seen for 
miles off, more conspicuous, besides, by a 
lar^ green flag, with a harp in the centre, 
which by the patriotism of Mr. O'Rorke 
flaunted its folds to the wild mountain 
breezes, as though enjoying in the solitude 
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an immanity which the Saxon might have re- 
sented elsewhere. Tim 0*Rorke was indeed 
one who had " suflfered for Ireland." Four 
eeyeral times had he figured in Grown Prose- 
cutions, and both fine and imprisonment had 
been his portion. On the last occasion, how- 
ever, either that national • enthusitmi was 
cooling down, or that suspicions of Tim^s hon- 
esty were getting abroad, the subscription for 
lus defence was almosf a fjeiilure. No impos- 
ing names headed the list, and the sums in- 
scribed were mean and contemptible. Unable 
to fee the great bar, to retun which, perhaps, 
formed the grandest triumph of his life, 
O'Rorke decided to defend hhnself, and in the 
course of his defence launched forth into a 
severe and insulting castigation of his party, 
who, after using up his youth and manhood 
in their cause, left him, when old and broken 
and dispirited, to the merciless cruelty of his 
enemies. He read aloud in open court the 
names of the powerful and wealthy men who 
at first stood by him, and then, with a shame- 
less insolence, contrasted them with the igno- 
ble friends who remained to him. He recited 
the proud sums once contributed, and, amidst 
the laughter of the court, ridiculed the beg- 
garly half-crowns that now represented Irish 
patnotism. The verdict was against him,, 
and once more was he senfback to Kilmain- 
ham, to serve out a two years' sentence, this 
time unalleviated by the sympathy of any 
friends, or the kind wishes of any partisans. 
His sentence completed, he made two to three 
efforts to reinstate himself in public esteem ; 
he establi^ed an eating-house called " The 
Rebefs Home,*' he instituted an evening paper 
entitled the Fike^ he invented a coat-button 
marked 'd8, but somehow friends and enemies 
had become ^iearied of him. It was seen that 
he was one of those who neither have the 
power of good nor evil, that he could be of 
no use to his own, no injury to others, and 
tiie world dropped him— dropped him as it 
does its poor and disreputable relatives, tak- 
ing no heed of his ^unt looks nor his tatter- 
ed raiment, and -by its tacit indifiference show- 
ed that the mass of mankind can behave on 
certain occasions pretty much as would an 
individual man. Tim threatened, stormed, 
and reviled ; he vowed vengeance and men- 
aced disclosures; he swore that his revela- 
tions would impeach some of the highest in 
the land, and he intimated that ^ to a certain 
day he was yet appeasable. Threats, how- 
ever, were not more successful than entreat- 
ies, and Tim, gathering together a few pounds, 
under the^ pjTea of oeparture for Australia, 
quitted the scene he had so long troubled, and 
was heard of no more. 

For years he had continued to exist in some 
Ikshion or other— poaching the chief source — 
in the wild spot we have just described ; and 
it was on the rock in fh>nt of his door, with a 
short pipe in his mouth, that he now lay 
stretched, on a fine autumn morning, lazily 
gazing down the valley, where at a great dis- 
tance off he could detect a small speck upon 
the road, intimating that rarest of all events, 
the approach of a jaunting-car. He threw 
his ghinoe upwards to see that his fla^ disport- 
ed its folds to the air, and to the sign over 



his doo^-" The Vinegar Hill, bv T. O'Rorke, 
Entertainment for Man and Beast" — to be 
sure -that all was in order, and he then smoked 
quietly on and watched the road. 

By a landslip which had occurred several 
years before, and whose effects had never been 
remedied, the road was blocked up about a 
mile fh>m the little inn, and travellers de- 
sirous of its accommodation were obliged to 
continue their journey on foot. Whether from 
the apathy of hope deferred, or calculating 
on the delay that must thus intervene, Mr. 
O'Rorke saw two persons descend from the 
car, and, each taking his carpet-bag, set out 
to walk, without the slightest movement on 
his part to provide for their reception ; and 
this, though he was himself cook, waiter, and 
housemaid — ^all that the inn possessed of mas- 
ter or attendant. 

Mr. O'Rorke's experience of travellers in- 
cluded but two categories, each of them rare 
enough in their visitations. They either 
came to shoot grouse or convert the natives. 
All who were not sportsmen were mission- 
aries. A certain amount of p^l attended 
both pursuits. The people were a wild, semi- 
civilised set, who saw with jealousy a stran- 
ger amongst them, and certain hints, palpable 
enough not to be mistaken, intimated to the 
Ipvers of sport, as well as the distributers of 
tracts, that their pursuits were dangerous 
ones ; and thus, in time, the numbers de- 
creased year by year, till at last the advent of 
a traveller was a rare event. 

The two who now ascended the rocky path- 
way had neither guns nor fishing-tackle— as 
little had they of missionaries in their as- 
pect — and he watched them with a lazy curi- 
osity as they approached. 

"Are you Mr. O'Rorke?" cried the first 
who came forward, who was our acquaint- 
ance Sir Gervais Vyner. 

" Yes, my name is O'Rorke." 

" And the owner of this inn, I take it ?" 
asked Grenfell, somewhat haughtily. 

" The same." 

" Is this your usual way of receiving stran- 
gers, my fhend, or is your present manner an 
especial politeness to ourselves?" 

** Can you let us have a dinner, and make 
up a co upl e of rooms?" broke in Vyner, has- 
tily. "We should like to stop here a few 
days.'* 

" Ypu can see the rooms, whether they'll do 
for you or not ; such as they are, you can have 
them, but I can't make them better." 

" And for eating, what can you give us ?" 

"Mutton always— fish and game when 
there's the season for them^aud poteen to 
wash them down." 

"That is the illicit spirit, isn't it?" asked 
Grenfell. 

"Just as illicit as anything else a man 
makes of his own produce for his own use ; 
just as illicit as the bread that is made of his 
own com." 

" You're a politician, I see," said Grenfell, 
with a sneering laugh. " I half suspected it 
when I saw your green flag there." 

" If I luuhrt been one, and an honest one 
too, rd not be here to-day," said he, with an 
energy greater than he had shown before. 
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"Have yon aiiytliing to say against that 
flag?'* 

" Of coarse he has not. Neither he nor I 
ever saw it before," said Vyner. 

" Maybe you'll be more &miliar with it yet ; 
maybe the time isn't far off when you'll see it 
waving over the towers of Dublin Castle I" 

" Pm not aware that there are any towers 
for it to wave over," said Grenfell, mockingly. 

" I'll tell you what there are I There are 
hills and mountains, that our fathers had as 
their own ; there are plains and valleys, that 
supported a race braver and better than the 
crafty Saxons that overcame them ; there are 
holy churches, where our faith was taught 
bcforjB we ever heard of Harry the Eighth and 
his ten wives !" 

" You are giving him more than the Church 
did," said Grenfefi. 

" I don't care whether they were ten or ten 
thousand. He is your St. Peter, and you can't 
deny him !" 

" I wish I could deny that I don't like this 
conversation," said Vyner. " My fHend and 
I never came here to discuss questions of 
politics or polemics. And now about dinner. 
Could you let us have it at three o'clock ; it is 
just eleven now ?" 

"Yes, it will be ready by three," said 
O'Rorke, gravely. 

" The place is clean enough inside," whis- 
pered Grenfell, as he came fhsm within, " but 
miserably poor. The fellow seems to have 
expended all his spare cash in rebellious pic- 
tures and disloyal engravings." 

"He is an insupportable bore," muttered 
Vyner; "but let us avoid discussion with 
him, and keep him at a distance." 

"1 like his rabid Irishism, I own," said 
Grenfell, "and I intend to post myself up, 
as the Yankees say, in rebellious matters 
before we leave this." 

" Is that Lough Anare, that sheet of water 
I seeyonder ?" 

" Yes," said O'Rorke. 

" There's a ruined tower and the remains 
of seven churches, I think, on an island 
there 1" 

"You'd like to draw it, perhaps?" asked 
O'Rorke, with a cunning curiosity in his eye. 

" For the present, I'd rather have a bathe, 
if I could find a suitable spot." 

" Keep round to the westward there. It is 
all rock along that side, and deep water close 
to the edge. You'll find the water cold, if 
you mind that." 

" I like it all the better: Of course, (Jeorge, 
you'll lie down on the sward here, and doze 
or dream till I come back." 

" Too happy, if I can make sleep do duty 
for book or newspapers," yawned out Gren- 
fell. 

** Do you want a book ?" asked O'Rorke. 

" Yes, of all things. What can you give 
me?" 

He returned to the house, and brought out 
about a dozen books. There were odd vol- 
umes of the press, O'Calla^han's " Celts and 
Saxons, ' and the Milesian Magazine, profuse- 
ly illustrated with wood-cuts of English cru- 
elty in every imaginable shape that human 
ingenuity could impart to torture. 



" That will show you how we were civil- 
ised, and why it takes so long to do it," said 
O'Rorke, pointing to an infamousprint, where 
a celebrated drummer named Hempenstall, 
a man of eigantic stature, was represented in 
the acy>f nanging another over his shoulder, 
the artrat having given to the snaring wretch 
an expression of such agony as no mere words 
woula convey. 

" This fellow is intolerable," muttered Vy- 
ner, as he turned away, and descended the 
rocky path. Grenfell^ too, appeared to have 
had enough of his patriotic hostl for he stretch- 
ed himseff out on the green sward, drawing 
his hat over his eyes, and giving it to be seen 
that he would not be disturbed. 

O'Rorke now retreated to the kitchen to 
prepare for his guest's entertainment, but he 
started with astonishment as he entered. 
" What, Kitty, is it you ?" cried he ; " when 
did vou come ?" 

The question was addressed to a little girl 
of some ten or eleven years old, who, with 
her long ^iden hair loose on her shoulders, 
and her cheeks flushed with exercise, looked 
even handsomer than when first we saw her 
in the Abbey at Arran, for it was the same 
child who had stood forward to claim the 
amber necklace as her right 

" My grandfather sent me home," said she 
calmly, as she threw the long locks back from 
her forehead, "for he had to stay a day at 
Murranmore, and if he's not here to-morrow 
morning Fm to go on by myself." 

" And was that all you got hy your grand 
relation, Kitty?" said he, pomting to the 
necklace that she still wore. " 

" And isn't it enough ?" answered she proud- 
ly; "they said at the funeral that it was 
worth a King's ransom." -* 

" Then they told vou a lie, child, that's all ; 
" it wouldn't bring forty shillings—if it would 
thirty — to-morrow." 

"I don't believe you, Tim O'Rorke," said 
she, boldly ; " but it's lust like you to make 
little of what's anothe/s." 

" You have the family tongue if you haven't 
their fortune," said he, with a laugh. " Are 
you tired, coming so far ?" 

" Not a bit ; I took the short cut by Lisna- 
care, and came down where the waterfall 
comes in winter, and it saved more than four 
miles of the road." 

"Av, but you might have broken your 
neck.** 

"My neck was safe enough," said she, 
saucily. 

" Perhaps you could trust your feet if you 
couldn't your head," said he, mockingly. 

"I could trust them both, Tim O'Rorke; 
and maybe they'd both bring me farther and 
higher than yours ever did you." 

" There it is again; it runs in your blood; 
and there never was one of your name that 
hadn't a saucy answer." 

" Then don^t provoke what you don't like," 
said she, with a quivering lip, for though 
quick at reply she was not the less sensitive 
to rebuke. 

"Take a knife and scrape those carrots, 
and, when you've done, wash those radishes 
well" 
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The girl obeyed without a word, eeeming 
well pleased to be employed. 

" Did she leave any money behind her ?*' 
saked he, after a pause. 

" No, none." 

" And how did he treat you? — was he civil 
to you all?" 

** We never saw him." 

"Not see him! — ^how was that? Sure he 
went to the wake ?" 

"He did not. He sent us *lashins* of 
everything. There was pork and potatoes, 
and roast hens and ducks, and eggs and tea, 
and sugar and whisky, and cakes of every 
kmd." 

" But why didn^t he come in amongst ^u 
to say that you were welcome, to wish you a 
good health, and the time of the year ?" 

" I donH know." 

" And your grand&ther bore that ?" 

She made no answer, but her fiice became 
crimson. 

" I suppose it was all right ; he wanted to 
show you that it was all over between him 
and you, and that when she was gone you 
didn't belong to him any more." 

Two heavy tears rolled along the hot and 
burning cheeks of the child, but she •never 
spoke. 

" Tour old grandfather^s well changed, 
Kittv, from what I knew him once, or he 
wouldn't have home it so quietly. And 
what did you get for your Journey ?" 

"We got all her dollies — elegant fine 
clothes — and linen — two biir boxes full, and 
knives and forks, and spoons and plates, that 
would fill two dressers as big as that. And 
this," and she llfled the amber beads as she 
spoke, with a flashing eye — " and this besides." 

" He knew you well ; he treated you just 
the way they treat the wild Indians in the 
Roctnr Mountains, where they buy all that 
they have in the world for an old brass but- 
ton or a few spangles. In his eyes you were 
all poor savages, and no more." *■ 

" I wish I never set foot in your house, Tim 
O'Rorke " said she, throwing down the knife, 
and stamping her bare foot with anger. 
" 'Tis never a good word for man or woman 
comes out of your mouth, and if it wasn't so 
fiur to go rd set off now." 

" You're the making of a nice one," said he, 
with a sneering laugh. 

" Fm the mMdng of what will be far above 
you one day," said she, and her large blue 
eyes dilated, and her nostrils expanded with 
passion. • 

" Go down to the well and fill that pitcher," 
said he, calmly. And she tOok the vessel, and 
tripped as lightly on the errand as though 
she had not come seventeen long miles that 
same morning. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE LEGEND OF LUTTRELL AND THE — . 

Doubtless the fresh free mountain air had 
its influence, and something, too, la^ in the 
surprise at the goodness of the fare, but 
Vyner and GrenfeU sat at the open door after 
their dinner in the pleasant firame of mind of 



those who have dined to their satis&ction, 
and like to reflect on it. 

" I can almost look with complacency on 
your idea of an Irish propertjr^ Vyner. when 
I think of that mutton," said Grenfell, as 
he lazily puffed his cigar, while he lay full 
stretched on the grass. With what consum- 
mate tact, too, the fellow avoided all at- 
tempts at fine cookery, and sent us up those 
trouts plainly fried." 

" This is the only thing I eannot relish— 
this vile, semi-sweet and smokv compound. 
It is detestable I" And he held the whisky to 
his nose, and laid it down again. Are we sure 
that he cannot command something better ?" 

" Here goes to see," said Grenfell, starting 
up. " What a crowning pleasure would a 
fflass of sherry — that Amontillado of yours — 
be in such a spot." 

" Fetch me out that map you'll find on my 
table," said Vyner, as the other moved away, 
and he lay half dreamily gazing out at. the 
long valley with its mountain barrier in the 
distance. It was the thought of space, of a 
splendid territory princely m extent, that cap- 
tivated his mind with regard to this purchase. 
All told him that such acquisitions are seldom 
profitable, and very often perilous ; that what- 
ever changes are to be wrought must be car- 
ried out with patience and infinite caution, 
and that the people — the wild natives, who 
consider the soil as more than half their own 
— must be conciliated. But was there ever a 
man— at least an imaginative, impulsive man 
— who did not fancy he was the person to 
deal with such difficulties ? That by his tact, 
and skill, and delicate treatment, the obsta- 
cles which had closed the way for others 
would be removed ; that with an instinctive 
appreciation of the people, of their moods of 
thought, their passions, and their prejudices, 
he would discover the road to their hearts, 
and teach them to trust and confide in him ? 

It was in a sort of fool's paradise of this 
kind that Vyner lay. He was a prince in his 
own wild mountain territory, his sway undis- 
puted, his rule absolute. lie had spread ben- 
efits innumerable around him, and the recipi- 
ents were happy, and, what is more, were 
grateful. Some terrible crime—agrarian out- 
rage, as newspaper literature has it, — ^had 
come before the House, and led to a jdiscuss- 
ion on the question of Irish landlordism, and 
he imagined himself rising in his place to de- 
clare his own experiences — "very diffferent, 
indeed, from those of the Right Honorable 
Gentleman who had just sat aown." What 
a glowing picture of a country he drew ; 
what happiness, what peace, what prosperity. 
It was Arcadia, with a little more rain and a 
police fbrce. There was no disturbance, no 
scarcity, very little sickness, religious differ- 
ences were unknown, a universal brother- 
hood bound man to man, and imparted to the 
success of each all the sentiment of a general 
triumph. " And where. Sir, will you say, is 
this happy region — in what favored country 
blessed by nature is this Ely^um ? and my 
reply is, in the wild and almost trackless 
mountains of Donegal, amidst scenery whose 
desolate grandeur almost appals the beholder ; 
where but a few years back the traveller 
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dared not penetrate above a mile or two from 
tlie coast, and where in comparison the bush 
in Newfoundland or the thicket in New Zea- 
land had been. safe. It is my proud privilege 
to declare, Sif, and this I do, not alone before 



this House, but in face of the country " 

" That you never saw a prettier face than 
that," said Grenfell, leading forward the little 
girl by the hand, and placing her before him. 

" She is pretty ; she is downright beautiful," 
said Vyner, warmly. " Where did you find 
this queen of the fairies?" 

"At the well yonder, trying to place on 
her head a pitcher not much smaller than 
herself She tells me she is a stranger here, 
only waiting for her grand&ther to come and 
fetch her away." 

" And where to ?" asked Vyner. 

" To Glenvallah." And she pointed in the 
direction of the mofmttdns. 

" And where have you come from now?" 

* ' From Arran — from the island." 

" What took you to the island, child?" 

" I was at my aunt's wake. It w^as there I 
got this." And she lifted one of the beads of 
her necklace with a conscious pride. 

** Amber and gold ; they become you admi- 
rably." 

The child seemed to feel the praise in her 
inmost heart. It was a eulogy that took in 
what she prized most, and she shook back the 
luxuriant masses of her hair, the better to dis- 
play the ornaments she wore. 

" And it was your aunt left this to you ?" 
asked Grenfell. 

" No ; but we had everything amongst us. 
Grandfather took this, and Tom Noonan took 
that, and Mark Tracey got the other, and 
this — this was mine." 

"Were you sorry for your aunt?" aaked 
Vyner. 

" No, I didn't care." 

" Not care for your fother's or your mo- 
ther's sister?" 

" She was my mother's sister, but we never 
saw her. She couldn't come to us, and he 
wouldn't let us come to her." 

" He, I suppose, means her husband ?" 

The child nodded assent. 

" And what was the reason of this ; was 
there a family quarrel ?" 

" No..' It was because he was a gentleman." 

" Indeed !" broke in Grenfell. " How did 
you know that ?" 

" Because he never worked, nor did any- 
thing for his living. He could stay all day 
out on the sea-shore gathering shells, and go 
home when he pleased to his meals or his 
bed." 

" And that is beine a gentleman ?" 

" I think it is ; and I wish I was a lady." 

" What was this gentleman's name ?" 

" John Hamilton LuttreU— Luttrell of Ar- 
ran we called him." 

" John Luttrell ! And was your aunt his 
wife, child?" asked Vyner eagerly f "and 
are you the cousin of Harry Luttrell f 

"Yes; but he would not let say me so; 
he is as proud as his father." 

" He need not be ashamed of such a cousin, 
I think," said Vyner, as he surveyed her; 
and the child again raised her fingers to her 



necklace., as though it was there that lay all 
her claim to admiration. 

" Keep her in talk, George, while I make a 
sketch of her ; she is the very brightest, thing 
I ever saw in nature." 

"Tell me the named of all these moun- 
tains," said Grenfell ; " but first of alf, your 
own." 

" My name is Kitty; but I like them to call 
me Katherine — ^as the priest does." 

" It is statelier to beKathferine," said Gren- 
fell, gravely. 

And she gave a nod of haughty acknowl- 
edgment that almost provokea a smile from 
him. 

irThat mountain is Caub na IVhaoul, the 
Devil's Nightcap; whenever he taJses it off, 
there's a storm at sea ; and there's Kilmacree- 
non, where the Bradleys was killed ; and 
that's Strathmore, where the gold mines is." 

" And are there really gold mines there V* 

" Ay, if one had leave from the devil to 
work them ; but it was only old Luttrell ever 
got that,, and he paid for it."'' 

" Tell me the story, child ; I never heard it" 

The girl here seated herself on a knoll 
directly in front of them, and, with a demure 
air, and some of that assumed importance 
she had possibly seen adopted by story-tellers, 
she be^n, in a tone and witli a fluency that 
showed she was repeating an oft-told tale : 

" There was one of the Luttrells once that 
was very rich, and a great man every way, 
but he spent all his money trying to be great- 
er than the Kins, for whatever the King did 
Luttrell would do twice as erand, ana for 
one great feast the King would give, Luttrell 
would ^ve two, and he came at last to be 
ruined entirely ; and of all his fine houses and 
lands, nothing was left to him but a little cabin 
on Strathmore, where his herd used to live. 
And there he went and lived as poor as a la- 
borin' man ; indeed, except tliat he'd maj^ 
catch a few fish or shoot something, he had 
nothing but potatoes all the year round. 
Well one day as he was wanaerin' about 
very low and sorrowful, he came to a great 
cave on the hill-side, with a little wdl o 
clear water inside it ; and he sat down for sake 
of the shelter, and began to think over old 
times, when he had houses^nd horses, and 
fine clothes, and jewels. * Who'd ever have 
thought,' says he, * that it would come to this 
with me ; that I'd be sittin' upon a rock, with 
nothing to drink but water r And he took 
some up in Hie hollow of his hand and tasted 
it ; but when he finished, he saw^ there was 
some fine little gmms, like dust, in his hand, 
and they were bright yellow besides, because 
they were gold. 

" * If I h(S plenty of you, I'd be happy yet,' 
BAjs he, looking at the grains. 

" * And what^s easier in life, Mr. Luttrell ?' 
says a voice ; and he starts and turns round, 
and there, in a cleft of the rock, was sittin' a 
little dark man, with the brigheat eyes that 
ever was seen, smoking a pii>e. * What's 
easier in life,' says he,* Mr. Luttrell?' 

" * How do you know my name ?* says he. 

« * Why wouldn't I ?* says the t)thcr. 
* Sure it isn't because one is a little down in 
the world that he wouldn't have the right to 
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his own name? I liave had some troubles 
myself/ says he, ' but I don't forget my name, 
for all that.' 

** * And what may it be, if it's pleasin' to 
you?' says Luttrell. 

" * Maybe I'll tell it to you,* says he, * when 
we're better acquainted.' 

** * Maybe I could guess it now,' says LuttrelL 

" * Come oyer and whieper it, then,' says he, 
* and ril tell you if you're right.' And Lut- 
trell did and .the other called out, * You 
guessed well ; that's just it I' 

"*Well,' says Luttrell, * there's many a 
change come over me, but the strangest or all 
is to think that here I am, sittin' up and talk- 
ing to the ^ The other held up his hand 

to warn him not to say it, and he went on : 
' And I'm no more afeard of him than if he 
was an old friend.' 

** * And why would you, Mr. Luttrell ? — and 
why wouldn't you think him an old fiiend ? 
Can you remember one pleasant day in all 
your life that I wasn't with you some x>art of 
It ?' " 

** Give up that drawing, Vyner, and listen 
to this," said GrenfelL *T11 make her begin 
it again fbr you." 

"I am listening. I'ye heard eyery word of 
it," said Vyner. " Qo on, my dA. 

"*I know what you mean well enough,' 
says Luttrell. I know the sort of bargain 
you make, but what would be the good of all 
my riches to me when I'd lose my soule ?' 

***Isi't it much trouble you take about 
your soule, Mr. Luttrell ?' says he. *■ Doesn't 
It keep you awake at nigHt, thinking how 
you're to saye it? Ain't you always correctin' 
and chastisin' ^^ourself for the eood of your 
soule, not lettin' yourself drink this or eat 
that, and wamin' you besides, about many a 
thing I -won't speak of, eh ? Tell me that."^ 

** * There's something in what you say, no 
doubt of it,' says Luttrell ; * but after all,' 
says he, with a wink, * I'm not going to giye 
it up as a bad job, for all that.' 

'* ^ And who asks you ?' says the other. 
' Do you think that a soule more or less sig- 
nifies to me? It don't: Tye lashins and 
layins of them.' 

" * Maybe you haye,' says Luttrell. 

" * Haye you any doubt of it, Mr. Luttrell ?' 
says ha ' Will you jcist mention the name 
of any one of your friends or family that I 
c^'t giye you some particulars of?' 

" * rd rather you'd not talk that way,' says 
Luttrell ; * it makes me feel impleasant' 

** ' Fm sure,' says the other, * nobody eyer 
sud I wasn't polite, or that I eyer talked of 
what was not pleasin' to the company.' 

" * Well,' says Luttrell, * supposin*^ that I 
wanted to be rich, and supposin' that I 
wouldn't agree to anything that would iz^ure 
my soule, and supposin' that there was, may- 
be, something that you'd like me to do, and 
that wouldn't hurt me for doin' it, what would 
that be ?' 

•* * If you always was as cute about a bar- 
gain, M:r. Luttrell,' says the other, ' you'd not 
be the poor man yoa are to-day.' 

" ' That's true, perhaps,' says he ; * but, you 
see, the fellows I made them with wasn't as 
cute as the ^ 



" * Don't,' says the other, holding up his 
hand to stop him ; * it's neyer polite. I told 
you I didnt want your soul, for I'm neyer 
unpatient about anything; all I want is to 
ffiye you a good lesson — something that your 
&mily will be long the better o?— and you 
want it much, for you have, all of you, one 
great sin.' 

" * We're fond of drink ?' says LuttrelL 

** * No,' says he ; * I don't mean that.' 

" « It's gamblin' ?' 

" * Nor that.' 

" » It's a likin' for the ladies ?' says Lut- 
trell, slyly. 

*' * I'ye nothing to say against that, for 
the're always weU disposed to me,' says he. 

" * If it's eatin', or spendin' money, or goin' 
in debt, or cursin' or swearin', or being fond 
offightin' * 

** * It 4s not,' says he ; ^ them is all natural 
It's your pride,' says he— * your upsettin' fam- 
ily pride, that won't let you do this, or say 
that There's what's destroyin' you.' 

" * It's pretty well out of me now,' says 
Luttrell, with a sigh. 

" * It is not,* says the other. * If you had a 
good dinner of beef, and a tumbler of strong 
punch in you, you'd be as impudent this min- 
ute as eyer you were.' 

" * Maybe you're right,' says Luttrell. 

" * I know I am, ifi. Luttrell. You're not 
the first of your &mily I was intimate with. 
You're an ould stock, and I know ye well' 

" * And how are we to be cured ?^ says Lut- 
trell. . 

" * Easy enough,' toys he. * When three 
generations of ye marry peasants, it will take 
the pride out of your bones, and you'll be- 
haye like other people.' 
• "* We couldnt do it,' says LuttrelL 

" * Try,' says the othen 

** * Impossible I' 

" * So you'd say about livin' on potatoes, 
and drinkin' well water.' 

" * That's true,' says Luttrell. 

*^ * So you'd say about ragged clothes and 
no shoes to your feet." 

** Luttrell nodded. 

** ' So you'd say about settin' in a caye and 
talking oyer family matters to — to a stranger,' 
says he, with a laugh. 

** * I belieye there's something in it,' said 
Luttrell ; * but sure some of us might like to 
turn bachelors.' 

- ** < Let them, and welcome,' says he. * I 
don't want them to do It one after the other. 
Fm in no hurry. Take a hundred years — 
take two, if you like, for if 

" * Done,' says LuttrelL * When a man 
shows a fair spirit, I'll always meet him in 
the same. Giye me your hand ; it's a bar- 
gain.' 

" * I hurt my thumb,' says he ; * but take 
my tail, 'twill do all the' same.' And 
though Mr. Luttrell didn't like it, he shook 
it stoutly, and only let go when it began to 
bum his fingers. And from that day he was 
rich, eyen till he died : but after his death no- 
body eyer knew where to find the gold, nor 
eyer will till the deyil tells them." 

'* And did his &mily keep the bargain ; did 
they marry the peasants?" asked GrenfelL 
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" Two of them. One before, John Luttrell 
of Arran ; and another must do it, and soon 
too, for thej say the two hundred years is 
near out now." 

*' And is it said that the remedy succeeded ?" 
asked Vyner; "are the LuttrcUs cured of 
their family pride ?" 

" The^ can't be till the third marriage takes 
place ; mdced, my grandfather says they'll 
be worse than ever just before they re cured ; 
* for/ says he, * every one that makes a bar- 
gain with the devil thinks he has the best of 
it'" 

" And that, I suspect, is a mistake, Eathe- 
rine," said Vyner. 

She threw down her eyes, and seemed lost 
in thought, making no reply whatever to his 
remark. 

" I'd have had no dealings with him at all," 
said Vyner. 

" You are rich, and you don't need him," 
said she, almost fiercely, as though his words 
had conveyed a sneer. 

" That's just it, Kitty," said Grenfell ; " or, 
if he did want him, it would be for something 
different from money." 

She gave a saucy toss of the head as though 
to show she agreed with him, and turned to 
the tAble where Vyner was at work with his 
chalks. , 

" That's me," said she, gravely. 

" I like your own face better,^' said Vyner. 

" So would that little fellow with the pipe 
that you were telling us of," said Grenfell. 

" Let him say so," ^aid she, with a ringing 
laugh ; and she bounded from the spot, and 
skipping from crag to crag flew down the 
rock, and hurried down the little path at 
speed. 

** There's a man coming up the road ; don't 
you see him waving his hat r ' 

** It's an old man, said Vyner, as he looked 
tlirough his telescope. ** I suppose her grand- 
lather." 

CHAPTER XIL 

THE WALK IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

When Vyner went to sleep that night, it 
was to dream of all that the last few days 
had presented before him. The wild and 
rocky Arran, with its ruined Abbey and its 
lonely occupant; the bright-eyed but over- 
thoughtfol-lookingboy, with all the freshness 
of childhood and all the contemplative tem- 
perament of a man ; then the iron-boimd 
shore and the semi-savage natives ; and last 
of all the mountain region where he then 
was, with that fairy figure more deeply im- 
pressed than he had drawn her, and whom 
he now fancied to be tripping lightly before 
him up the rocky sides of Strathmore. 

As he opened his eyes, the view that met 
them startled inm. It was one of those vast 
stretches of landscape which painters cannot 
convey. . They are too wide, too boundless 
for picture. The plain which ikj outstretched 
before him, rising and falling like a vast 
prairie, was immarked by habitation — ^not a 
hovel, not a hut to be seen. Vast groups of 
rocks stood out here and there abruptly, 
grotesque and strange in outline, as though- 



^ants had been i)etrified in the act of some 
great conflict, the stunted trees that crowned 
the summits servinp^ as feathers on the hel- 
mets. A great amphitheatre of mountain gird- 
ed the plain, save at one spot, the Gap of 
Glenvallah, through which, as his map told 
him, his road on that morning lay. 

His object was to see with Ms own eyes the 
so much vaunted scenery of this region, to 
visit the lonely spot, and talk himseliwith its 
wild natives ; he doubted, indeed, if both the 
solemnity and the savagery had not been ex- 
aggerated. To acquire the property was, aft- 
er all, only one of those caprices which rich 
men can afford themselves. They can buy 
some rare and costly relic — some curious ma- 
nuscript, some singular specimen of a con- 
tested species, a shell, a stone, a. fragment of 
sculptured marble — ^to show which once or 
twice to some critical eye is all its value ; why 
not then possess in nature what, had it been 
reduced to art, and signed Poussin or Salva- 
tor, would have been priceless ? It was thus 
he reasoned : ** If this place be but what they 
have described it, I shall .own a landscape 
that all the galleries of Europe cannot rival. 
A landscape, too, whose varying effects of 
sun and shadow, of daybreak and twilight, 
shall be enAess. The greatest of all painters, 
the sun, shall throw over the scene his own 
lights, and the storm shall wash the canvas, 
and bring out afresh aU the most lovely tints 
of color.'*^ 

Grenfell had promised him overnight to be 
up and stirring by an early hourj but when 
called he refusedto rise ; ne had his lazy fit 
on him, he said ; he might have called it rather 
a malady than a paroxysm, for it was chro- 
nic He declared that the view frx)m the rock 
before the door fully satisfied him ; he was 
no glutton about scenery ; a little did for him, 
and here was a feast. ** Besides," said he, " I 
have been reading those atrocious magazines 
aU night, and I mean to devote my day to 
some rebel colloquies with my hosU*'^ 

Perhaps, after all, Vyner was scarcely sor- 
ry to set out idone , Grenfell's companionship 
was of so essentially worldly a character, his 
qualities were best exercised when they dis- 
cussed the men, the things, and the topics of 
his day ; such a man saw in the wild sublim- 
ity of a mountain scene little else than its des- 
olation, and Vyner bethought him how often 
this town-brea gentlemen had jarred upon 
him in moments of peaceful reverie and er- 
rant fancy. 

O'Rorke served his breakfast in silence; 
either he was not m communicative mood, or 
he mistrusted his guest. He answered with 
brevity the few questions about the road, on- 
ly adding, " that it was a pity the gentleman 
had not mentioned before where he was go- 
ing, for there was an old man and his grand- 
daughter had just set out on that very road. " 

"The child I saw here yesterday r 

" The same." 

" Have tliey been long gone ? Could I over- 
take them, thmk you?" 

" Easy enough ; they've taken some bread 
and a bottle of milk for their breakfast, and 
you'll come up with them, if you walk brisk- 
ly, before they reach the Gap.^' 
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He lost no farther time, but strapping on a 
light knapsack, and armed with a stout stick, 
set out at once. 

" If it's a gauger you are, you*d wish your- 
self back in the place you came fix>m before 
night," said O'Rorke, as he looked after him. 
Yyner was a good walker, and trained to the 
mountains, so that his eye quickly detected 
any availabje short ctft, and enabled him at a 
glance to choose his path. If there was not 
actual peril in his position — ^thus alone and 
companionless in a wild region, where any 
suspicion may attach to the stranger — there 
was that amount of adventure that summons 
a man's courage to its post, and tells him that 
he must look to his own safety ; and who 
that has felt this sensation, this proud sense 
of self-dependence, does not know its ecsta- 
sy ! Who has not tasted the small heroism of 
being alone on the mountain, on the wild 
heath at midnight^ on the TolUng sea with a 
gathering storm m the distance, and who, 
having felt, has not gloried in it? 

But to the man who leaves behind a home 
of every comfort, where all that can adorn 
and embellish existence are to be found, the 
contrast of present privation with past in- 
dulgence has something wonderfully excit- 
ini^. He pictures the pleasant drawing-room 
with its cheerful Are, and the happy feces 
round the hearth; he fencies he hears the 
merry laugh, the melodious chords of the 
piano, the swell of some sweet voice, and then 
he bends his ear to the rugged plash of the 
breaking sea, or the whistling wind as it 
sweeps through some Alpine ** crevasse." If 
no sense of such dangers arose to Vyner's 
mind, yet there was enough to make him feel 
how (Merent was his present position from 
anything that his daily life exacted. The 
chances that we voluntarily confront have a 
wondrous fascination. . 

From his map he learned that the estate 
which he wished to purchase began at the 
Gap of Inchegora, a solemn gorge visible for 
many a mile off! It was indeed a grand por- 
tal that same Gap, not fully fiftjr feet in 
width, and more than nine hundred in height 
— a mere fissure, in fact, as complete as 
though made by the stroke of a giant's schni- 
tar. With his eyes directed constantly to 
this spot, he went onward and came at length 
to a little stream, at the margin of which, and 
under the shelter of a solitary ash, sat the old 
peasant and his granddaughter at their break- 
fast 

"I have walked hard to come Up with 
you," said Vyner. " I wanted to have your 
company to the (Jap." The old man touched 
Ills hat in acknowledgment of this speech, 
and then bent down h& head, while the child 
spoke to him in Irish. 

***Tisdeafmy grandfat^r is, Sir, and he 
didn't hear you," said the girl. 

" Tell him I would be glad he'd be my 
guide as for as Mort-na ^" 

She laughed merrily at his poor attempt 
at the name, and said, with a racy intona- 
tion, 

" Mortnagheela. 'Tis there we live our- 
selves." 

The old peasant munched his bread and 



lifted the bottle twice to his lips before he 
answered the girVs question, and then said, 
" Ask him is he a gauger ?" 
" No," said Vyner, laughing ; " I have not 
come here to molest any one. I want nothing 
more than to look at your big mountains and 
grand old cliffs." 

" You're a surveyor," said the old man, 
whose hearing seemed to have not lost one 
word Vyner uttered. 

♦ Not even that, my good friend — a mere 
idler, no more." 

The peasant said something in Irish to the 
child, and she laughed heartUy at it, looking 
up the while in Vyner's fece, as though it 
niade the jest more poignant. 

" Well, will you let me bear you company, 
Katherine?" asked he. 

As the girl repeated the question, the old 
fellow gave a half impatient shrug of the 
shoulders, and uttered a few sentences in 
Irish with a voluble energy that savored of 
passion. 

" 'Tis what he says, Sir," said the child ; 
"that he was in trouble once before, and 
found it hard enough to get out of it, and if 
ndsfortune was to come to you, that he'd be 
blamed for it." 

** So, then, he'd rather have nothing to do 
with me," said Vyner. smiling. " What does 
he mean by trouble r 

The old man looked up fhll in his fkce, and 
his eyes took an ahnost defiant expression as 
he said, 

" Isn't the assizes trouble ?— isn't it trouble 
to be fotr months in gaol waiting for them ? 
—isn't it trouble to stand up in the dock, with 
two sons of your own, and be tried for your 
life?" ^ 

" Yes, that indeed may be called trouble, 
said Vyner, compassionately, as he sat down 
on the bank and took out a cigar. " Do you^ 
smoke ? Will you have one of these ?" ^ 
The old man looked at the cigar and shook 
his head ; either he did not value, or did not 
understand it 

" That's the reason I come up here," re- 
sumed the peasant ** I'm a Mayo man, and 
so is all belong' to me, but after that "—he 
laid an emphasis on the last word — ^'^ the land- 
lord, ould Tom Luttrell, wouldn't renew my 
lease, and so I come up to this wild place, 
where, praise be to the Virgin, there^s no 
leases nor landlords either." 

" How does that happen ? The land surely 
has an owner." 

** If it has, I never saw him, nor j^u neither. 
And whoever he is, he knows better than to 
come here and ax for his rents." The bitter 
laugh with which the old fellow finished his 
speech was scarcely short of an insult — in- 
deed, Vyner half winced as he felt that it 
might have been meant as a. menace to him- 
self. " No," continued he, as though follow- 
ing out the flow of his own thoughts ; " there's 
the Gap of Inchegora before us, and through 
that Gap tithe-proctor, agent, or bailiff, never 
passed, and if^ they did, they'd never pass 
back again t" 

" And who is supposed to own these lands ?" 
asked Vyner, mildly. 
" The College of bublm has some of them ; 
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Lord LandsboTOdgh haa more ; John Luttpell 
of Airan says that there's part of them his ; 
and, for the matter of that, I might say that 
the mountain there was mine — and who^s to 
contradict me?— or what better am I after 
saying it ?" 

Pouring out a cupftd of brandy from his 
flask, Yyner offered it to him, and this he 
took with gratitude, his eyes devouring with 
admiration the little silver goblet that held it 

" Drink Mr. Luttrell's health," said Vyi*, 
pourin'g out the last of the liquor int6 the 
cup ; " he was an old friend of mine lon^ ago." 

" Here's health to him, and long lite, too, 
if it was any use to him," said the man, dog- 
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'here's truth in what you mean; a life 
such as he Jeads now can be of little pleasure, 
or profit either." 

"And who brought him to it?" burst in 
the old man, fiercely, for the spirit had 
mounted to his brain, maddening and excit- 
ing him. " What was it but the ould Lut- 
trell pride that ruined every one of them, and 
will ruin them yet? He married a decent 
girl, well brought up, and good looking ; she 
wasn't a lady, out not a lady in the land had 
a better heart or a finer temper, but he 
wouldn't own her for aU that. No, not a bit 
of it ; there she lived, now with one brother, 
now with another, nobody darin' to call her 
Mrs. Luttrell, nor even as much as hint she 
was married. How we stood it — we never 
were very patient— I don't know, but we did, 
and more ill luck to us for doing so !" There 
was a long pause before he continued : " At 
last there came that trouble I was telling you 
of. When Mr. Crowe was shot, and 1 was 
tuk with my two sons — as innocent every 
one of us as that little girl there, but what 
did that signify ? — the Attorney-General said, 
* It's eight-ana-twenty years fm coming this 

'circuit, and I never Imew a capital felony to 
be tried without a Malone in it I I wonder,' 
sajrs he, * will the time ever come when this 
will cease ?' There was eight of us then ban- 
ished, some in Botany Say, and some in 
America, and, by coorse, it was hard for us 
to make up money for the * defence* — the 
more because we spent so much already on 
lawyers. Howsomever, we did do it We 
got a pound here, and ten shillings there, and 
at last gathered twenty-two fourteen-six. I'll 
never forffet it, twenty-two fourteen-six- in 
fjEict, I used to go on saying it over to myself, 
as I sat in my cell^Just as if sayins it would 
make it grow, llie attorney, Wr. Roach, 
who was a good friend of ours, towld me in 
secret that mere was two or three ugly things 
in the case, and that short of ould Mr. Clancr, 
the King's counsel, there wam't a man could 
get us on ; * and less than thirty guineas,' says 
he, * won't bring him down.' All this time, 

: none of us woiSd ask Sally Luttrell for a far- 
thm'. We all knew she had nothing of her 
own, and we wouldnt be beholdin? to Mr. 
Luttrell. At last, my youngest daughter 
couldn't bear it any longer ; tiie sets off for 
the house where Sally was stoppin', and 
what she said, or how she did it, we never 
knew, but the next morning there came to 
Mr. Roach's office a note with the money. 



It was an order on French's Bank, signed 
with a letter L. When the trial was come 
on— it was the third day — the Crown lawyers 
was pushing hard to make out a charge of 
conspiracy, and show that half the countiy 
was in it, and at last declared that they were 
ready to prove that an immense sum of mo- 
ney lay in the bank just to defend all the peo- 
ple that ever broke the law, or did anything 
wrong, and that in this case they would pro- 
duce a list of subscribers, each of them down 
for some trifle, every one of whom had been 
once at least in that dock with an indictment 
against him. Sure enough, however he come 
by it, he had the list And such a set of wit- 
nesses as he brought up never was seen afore. 
' Gentlemen of the jury, I only ask you to 
look at them,' says, he;/ just look at them, 
and you'll know what sort of a tie binds 
these people to the prisoners in the dock.' 
Clan(nr said nothing till it was all over — he 
wouldn't cross-question one — but he holds a 
bit of paper in his hand, and says, * My Lord/ 
says he, ' it appears to me, that to be poor 
and wear ragged clothes in this country is to 
be outlawed, and that any man whose con- 
dition is not as comfortable as my learned 
friend's, must be declared a rebel to his King 
and a liar to his Maker. It's very hard,' says 
he, * but as it comes f^om so high an autho- 
rity as the Attorney-General, it must be good 
law, and I'll not dispute it Fortunately, 
however, for my unhappy client, his charac- 
ter has not only made friends for him amongst 
good men and kind men — it is not only oy 
his equals in life that his honest nature is 
known — poor laborers, humble peasants tes- 
tify by their hard-earned pittance, freely giv- 
en, to their love for an old neldibor and 
friend. But what good is it? They are 
poor, and must be peijured ; they are half- 
famished, and of course they are infamous. 
But here, my Lord, is a witness well-enough 
to do to be respected ; he eats, drinks, and 
dresses in the way the law requires ; he has 
an estate, and of course a conscience; he 
keeps an agent, and therefore he has a sowl 
to be saved ; his sympathies are written down 
here at the cost of eleven pounds eight shil- 
lings, and— though his modesty is satisfied 
with a mere letter L — ^his name is John Ham- 
ilton LuttreU.' " 

As if the strtdn on his memory to recal the 
precise words emploved, and to bring back 
the whole scene, had been too much for him, 
or as though the emotions of the past had 
suited back to overwhelm him, the old pea- 
sant held his hand over his eyes, and sat sev- 
eral minutes without speaking. 

** Did Luttrell come on the table, then ?* 
asked Vyner. 

"No, Sir ; he was seen in court a short 
time before, but when he was called he 
couldn't be found Jnor from that day out was 
he ever seen in the streets of Castlebar. It was 
that sent him away to the island. His pride 
and his shame together." 

" You are less than just to my old friend,'* 
said Vyner, warmly. " To know what he felt, 
to understand all the difficulties that he saw 
before him, you should be in Aw place as ho 
waa." 
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** TbAt's as much as to say that I ought to 
he a gentleman before I condemned him/' 
sadd the old fellow, with a look of intense 
crattinesa ^But the lawyer that defended 
010 didn't wont to he a laborin' man to ex- 

Elain what /felt, or what was passin' in my 
eart No, Sir, there's things in the world 
that are jurt the same to the rich man as to 
the poor man, Just as sickness and sorrow is. 
Get up, Kitty, we're staying too long here ; it 
will hd black night before we get home." 

" How many miles do you count it ?" 

"Twenty-one — ^long miles, too— the last 
four of them over shingle, and steep besides." 

" Shall I find an inn— well, shall I find 
shelter for the night?" said he, correcting 
himsel£ 

" Shelter I could give you myself^ but Fd 
rather you'd look ror it anywhere else. I 
told you already why." 

*' Well, Tm not afraid of your company, 
and, if you don't dislike mine, we'll travel to- 
gether." 

The little girl said something with eager- 
ness in Irish, and then turning to y3rner she 
took his hand, and said, ** Yes, oome with us." 
And they set out 



CHAPTER XHL 
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" I make you my compliment, as the French 
say, on your company. And the women, 
wnat were they like ?" 

**I saw but two: an old hag that was 
brought down special to give an opinion upon 
me from external traits, and pronounce whe- 
ther I had the color of hair or eyes that indi- 
cated a tendency to bear witness against my 
nek^hbor; the other was a sickly creature, 
bedridden though in the prime of ufe, mother 
of little Eatherine." 

"But explain how you could have pro- 
longed your stay amon^ such people. What 
were you doing ? what were ypu saying ?" 

" Doing ? The whole day we walkS the 
mountains. They led me d^ paths known 
only to themselves over an unmense moun- 
tain district, showing me all that was note- 
worthy, and pointing out effects of scenery 
and picturesque spots with a feeling and taste 
that amazed me. They used no cailt of art, 
none of that tricky phraseology, it is true, 
which we accept as the vernacular of all land- 
scape description ; but in their wild imagery 
and reckless imagination they gave names to 
the places which showed how deeply objects 
of terror or beauty had appealed to them. 
Then at nishtfall we gathered close to the 
turf fire and the potato * kish,' a wide, open 
basket, which served as strainer and dish to- 
gether. There we supped, talked politics, 
religion, law, and a little literature — at least 



It was on the evening of the second day so mr as Uie Life of Freeny and the story of 



after Vyner's departure that Grenfell, never 
much given to anxieties about others, felt a 
certain uneasiness, and sauntered down the 
glen, wondering what might have detained 
him. He had not ^one fully a mile, when he 
saw in the grey twilight a man approaching ; 
he hailed, and was answered in his friend's 
voice, " All right ; it is I." 

" I was going to start the hue and cit, or 
whatever may represent that institution here, 
lifter you, Vyner. Where have you been all 
this time?" 

" As to where, my friend, it would require 
a very different tongue from yours and mine 
to say ; Russian and Polish names are nothing 
in comparison. As to the how I have been, 
is easier to answer — ^never better; though 
vdth all due gratitude be it said, I have passed 
my time in rather questionable company." 

** At least they recognised the rights of hos- 
pitality ?" 

" Aiabs themselves were never more punc- 
tilious. My host was the grand&ther of our 
little friend the fktry queen, a man of nigh 
eighty, who had been tried on two capital 
char^, and ought, I suspect, to have been 
convicted on both. His friends, to the num- 
ber of twenty odd, were all Whiteboys, Rib- 
bonmen, or whatever other name includes 
law-breakers of the first magnitude ; and one, 
as handsome and frank-featured a younff fel- 
low as ever you saw, who accompanied me 
to the lake side this evening, had made his 
escape from Castlebar gaol when imder sen- 
tence of death, and actuall^r went back to th^ 
town to witness the Execution of his cousins 
on the following Saturda^^, it being, as he said, 
the only mark of affection he was able to 
show them." 



Moll Flanders enter into biographical letters." 

" How I should like to have drawn a cur- 
don of policemen round the party and netted 
the whole." 

** Tou migiit Uke to have planned the cam- 
paign, but I'll be sworn if you had beeni 
uivored with a look at the company you'd 
never have led the expedition." 

" What a traveller's knack it is to exagge- 
rate the war-paint of one's Indian frien£," 
said Glenfell, superciliously. " But here we 
are with our supper waiting for us, and even 
Mr. ^O'Rorke's noble feast' will contrast 
fiivorably with your host's." 

The meal ended, they seated themselves on 
the door-sill, looking out into the still and 
starry night, and resumed the theme they 
were discussing. 

" I take it that you said you were a mere 
tourist rambling for pleasure ?" asked Gren- 
fell. 

" No, I told them I had come down to see 
the country, with some intentions to make a 

Furchase. It was not so easy to explain that 
was more eager to acquire a very beautiful 
and picturesque tract than a very rcmunei-a- 
tive one, but they believed me at last — that 
is, th^ gave credit to my sincerity at the 
cost of my shrewdness." Grenfell nodded, 
as though he agreed with them, and Vyner 
went on: "We were a ftill house when I 
made my declaration — there were, I should 
toy, six or seven-and-twenty present — and 
they concurred in applauding the frankness 
with which I spoke to them. A very old 
man, a venerable figure, whose high forehead 
and white beard would have impressed me, 
perhaps, more reverentially if I had not been 
told that he had been fiogged by John Beres- 
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ford, in tl^e yeaT»'98, for some cniel outrage 
he had committed— this apart — he, however, 
complimented me highly on my straightfor- 
wardness, and said that if others would do 
like me there would be fewer disturbances 
about land ; and the illustration he used was 
this : * If you go into a fidr to buy a horse, 
and you see a splendid animal, strong-boned, 
weU-rjbbed, and powerful, with every prom- 
ise of speed and strength ; — ^you are as yrell 
satisfied with his price as with his perfec- 
tions, but doyour inquiries stop there ? — not 
a bit of it X ou know well that he may be 
a capital hunter and a noble roadster, but you 
want to learn what his temper is. All his 
fine qualities depend upon this, for if he be 
unruly and unmanageable, to what purpose 
is his power or his activity ? It is precisely 
the same with a property: you may have 
wood and water, arable land and lay, mines 
and meadows, and, with all these, there may 
be a ** temper " that renders them worthless. 
Landlords won't believe this ; buyers won*t 
listen to it. They say, " Make out my title 
clear and clean, and leave me to deal with it." 
Men with mone^ in the bank, and who, be- 
cause they can'bve anywhere, are chained to 
nowhere, cannot imderstand the love of a poor 
laboring man to some mi^^*\ovel or some 
shealing, to a brook where lib nas paddled in 
boyhood, to* the mountain that he has seen 
from his earliest infency. They do not, can- 
not, conceive why poverty should sharpen 
any susceptibilities — ^povertv, that can blunt 
so many — and they say, " Turn him out. I'll 
find a place for him elsewhere.*' But that's a 
mistake ; you mi^ht as well sav you'd replace 
the child he has mllowed to tne churchyard. 
The man, in the very proportion of his desti- 
tution, has bound up hisheart with some half- 
dozen little objects that have, from time and 
long usage, grown to be part of him. 'The 
monotony that wearies the rich man is the 
luxury of the poor. To live where their 
fathers lived, to see an unchanged world 
around them, to have few contrasts of tJie 
present with the past, is their paradise ^ " 

"Where did you get all this?" broke in 
Grenfell. " From your friend of the cat-o'- 
nme-tails?" 

" Exactly. The words of wisdom were all 
ois own, and, unlike the fate of most wisdom, 
it was listened to. He showed me, in fact, 
that though the Law might give possession, 
it would not ensure me one of the rights of 
property: I might own, but not eiyoy; I 
might have and hold, but neither sow nor 
reap ; I might walk over and shoot over, but 
with no privilege to keep any other from 
doing the same, and that before I thought of 
preserving the game, I should take some 
measures about preserving m^lf The man 
who enunciated these principles — for they 
were principles— declared them calmly and 
dispassionately, not as sentiments that con- 
veyed anger or passion ; far ftom itr— he fell 
all the dignity of a sage instructing ignorance. 
He was a great Saquem delivering the laws 
of his tribe, and showing what had been their 

fuides and directors for centuries. I did, in- 
eed, once, only once, venture upon a mild 
remonstrance, that there were some things 



which a landlord possessed for the better- 
ment of those under him • that he might as- 
sist them in many ways, and be the means 
of their advancement and pro^)erity ; but he 
demurred to this, and so did his followers. 
Their experience, they said, did not confirm 
this: as a class, they had found landlords 
narrow-minded and selfish, very ignorant of 
the people, and very indifferent to them. 
They opined that, as an institution, landlord- 
ism had not succeeded, and half hinted that it 
was a Saxon innovation that was brought 
over in days of violence and oppression, and 
did not smt the conditions of the country at 
present." 

" And you listened to these rascals coolly 
propounding such doctrines?" 

" Yes ; and so would you have done too, 
had you been in my place, my dear George t 
A nunority is never veiy truculent when the 
majority could pitch it over a cliff without 
the slightest risk of being called to accoimt 
for it'^ 

' " It would have pushed my patience hard, 
though." 

'* It would have been your prudence, and 
not your patience, that you'd have consulted." 

" Well, I'll not quarrel with the rogues if 
they have disabused you as to the pleasures 
of Irish proprietorship ; they've done you a 
good service, but, I may say, I think their 
case a more hopeless one, now that I see law- 
lessness is a system.*' 

" I don't tmnk you would if you talked 
with them ! They were too argumentative not 
to be open to conviction ; too logical, wiUi all 
their prejudices, not to be approachable by 
reason. I was, all the time we were talking, 
so impressed with this, that I could not help 
imagining what a race so quick-sighted and 
intelligent might become when educated and 
instructed. Take my word for it, George, 
Hodge will have no cnance against Paddy if 
he ever get book-learning." 

A mocking laugh was Grenfell's answer. * 

" So satisfied am I of the truth of what I 
say, that I'm ^oing to give a proof of it" 

" What, gomg to set up a school in the 
wilds of Donegal !" 

** No. Fm going to carry away that pretty 
child, and educate her with Ada.'' 

" You'll not do anything so foolish, I trust !'' 

^* It is all settled, the conditions arranged, 
the terms agreed to. I have given her grand- 
fiither ten pounds for her outfit, some few 
things she .needed, and as much more to pay 
their journey over to Wales, for the old fel- 
low, with a caution that was creditable to 
him, wished to see the ladies to whom his 
child was to be confided, and confer a little 
with them besides," 

"All your scheme for the property was 
absolute wisdom compared with this I" 

" How so ?" 

" Where everything is so absurd one can- 
not decide what to ridicule. Suppose you 
succeed — and it is what I by no means grant 
—what will you do with her? You'll give 
her the tastes, the accomplishments, and the 
habits or a lady— to marry her to your game- 
keeper or your gardener. You'll turn her 
bram with ten years of luxury— to make the 
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whole of her after life a dreary eervitade. 
Yoa'U excite ambition, whose yeir least evil 
will be bitter disappointment ; and for what ? 
To ^tify a caprice, to paint the moral of a 
yapid theory about Irish intelligence. No, 
no, Vyner, don't make such a blunder as this, 
and a serious blunder too ; for, amongst other 
pleasant contingencies, Paddy MacHackaway 
& sure to call you to account some fine day : 
why you dared to do this, or omitted to ao 
that ; and with all your respect for his rear 
soniQg qualities, he sometimes expresses his 
sentiments with a bludgeon.'* 

*' The thing is done, George, if you were to 
rail at it for a week. It is done, and cannot 
be undone, even if I wished it" 

"But why not? What is easier than to 
send for this old rascal who has so over- 
blarneyed you and compromise the matter ? 
A couple more of those crisp ten-pounders 
that I must say you displayed before these 
creatures with an unpardonable rashness " 

" Be it so," broke in Vyner. " But let me 
tell you that they saw my pocket-book fViU of 
them ; they saw on the wmdow-seat, where by 
chance I had left it, a purse heavy with gold, 
and yet these poor fellows were proof against 
temptations ; and it was the gaol-breaker him- 
self, who carried my knapsack on my way 
back, which contained, as he knew, both purse 
and pocket-book ; so that against their hon- 
esty ril not listen to a word. 

*^ Let them have all tlie virtues under the 
sun if you will ; call them all Arcadians. All I 
ask is that we should have no dealings with 
theuL Send off O'Rorke ; let him briag this 
old fellow before me, and Til' answer for it 
that I settle the question at once." 

" No, no ; my word is pledged, and FU not 
break it" 

" I don't ask you to break it What I pro- 
pose is, that you -should be released from^ a 
very ill-iud^ed contract, certain to turn out 
ill to all it includes. Let me at least try if 
what I suggest is not practicable." 

'^ If the n^tiation were to be carried on 
with men or your own rank and condition, 
Grenfell, there is not any one to whom I 
would with more confidence confide it ; but 
forgive me if I say that you're not the man to 
deal with tiiese people.'^ 

" Why not ?" 

" For a number of reasons. First of all, 
you are strongly prejudiced against them ; 
you are disposed to regard them as some- 
thing little better than savages ^" 

" rardon me, there you are wrong — as not 
one whit better." 

** That's enough, then ; you shall be no en- 
voy to them from me." 

" Well, I'll knock under ; Fll agree to your 
high estiifliate of them, intellectually and 
morally, onl^ with that detractive element of 
poverty which makes even clever men sub- 
missive, and occasionally squeezes conscience 
into a compromise. Tou tell me they are 
very amenable to reason ; let me see if I a^ree 
with yon. Yon assure me that with all meir 
seeming impulsiveness and headlong rashness 
they are eminently calculating and forecast- 
ing. I want to see this. Bethink you what 
a grand witness I shall be to the truth of your 



theory when I am converted. Come, consent 
to send for this old fellow'; make any pre- 
text you please for seeing him, so that I may 
have a quarter of an hour's talk with him." 

" To what end ? You could scarcely ad- 
dress to him the arguments you have just 
used to me ^ 

" Leave that to my discretion. I suspect, 
Vyner — ^mind, it is mere suspicion — ^but I 
suspect that your Celtic friend i^ill be far 
more practical and business-like in his deal- 
ings with me than with you ; that b^ shrewd- 
ness will show him thM I am a common- 
place man of the world, not caring, nor in- 
deed believing, in any great regeneration for 
Ireland,, and that all our intercourse must 
take the shape of a bargain." 

" I consent," said Vyner ; " but I own, less 
from choice than necessity, for time presses, 
and I find by a note I have just received that 
M^Einlay, my man of busmess, has arrived 
at Westport, and whatever we dedde on must 
be done at once." 

" K Fm not very much /mistaken, Vyner, 
my negotiation will not take ten minutes, 
and perhaps as many pounds, so that you 
may order whatever it be that is to cany us 
hence, and Fll guarantee to be ready." • 

WMle ' ler hastened to pve the neces- 
saiy orders, Grenfell opened his writing-desk, 
from which he took some bank-notes and 
gold, and thrust them together in his pocket 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A DISCUSSION. 

*^ When that old man comes," said Gren- 
fell, " Malone, I think, is the name, let him' 
come in here. I want to speak to him." 

^* He's outside now, before the door," said 
O'Rorke, whose piying looks showed how 
eager he felt to know what might be the sub- 
ject of their conversation. 

" Does he hold any land in this neighbor- 
hood ?" 

'' He's like the rest," replied the other, half 
sullenly, ** he lives where he can and how he 
can." 

" What you would call a squatter ?" said 
the Englishman, who smiled at his own sharp- 
ness in employing the word. 

" What I wouldn't call any such thinff," re- 
plied O'Rorke, firmly. No more than Fd say 
it was squatting to sit down on my own 
hearth-stone." 

" Which, perhaps, wouldn't be your own, 
my good friend, if you were merely a tenant, 
and not a solvent one." 

" You may tulk that way up in Leinster, 
or some of the counties that border on Lein- 
ster ; but I tell you that you know mighty little 
of Ireland if you think that what ygur news- 
papers call the * Great name of JE^jgland ' 
terrifies amr one down here. Just try it 
It's about fifty miles from this to the Land's 
End,iuid Fll give you all that distance, to 
find ten, no, but five men, that you'll fright- 
en by British law or British vengeance— 
which is about the same thing." 

'* Fm sorry to hear it, that is to say, I should 
be sorry it was true." 
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" Well, if voti mean to deny, why don't 
you prove it r What's easier than to tell the 
carman we're not going to Westport, we're 
going up through Donegal to count the peo- 
ple that s' in love with the British rule in Ire- 
land 1 Tou shake your head. I don't won- 
der, indeed ; no shame to you, that you 
wouldn't like the journey, fint I'll tell joa 
what you can do instead of it," said he, with 
a firmlind steady voice. 

"What's that r 

" Leave sixpence here, in my hands, and it 
will treat every weU-wisher of England from 
this to the Giant's Causeway I Isn't that a 
fine investment for you?" 

Grenfell's &ce flushed, and his br^w dark- 
ened, and he turned to hurl a stem reproof 
to this insolence ; but he saw in the elated 
look of the other all the delight of one who 
was gradually drawing an aaversary into the 
lists, and to a combat in which practice had 
given him a certain dexterity. 

Determined, at all events, to foil this de- 
sign, the Englishman affected indifference, 
looked at his watch, turned over some papers 
that \B.y on the table, and then carelessly said, 
" Send in Malone here." 

With the dogged air of one disappointed 
and baffled i^ his designs, O'Rorke left the 
room^ and soon after the old man entered, 
strokmg down his white hair as he came for- 
ward, and making his reverence with a 
stranse mixture of servilitv and defiance. 

" Your name is Malone f" said Qrenfell. 

" Peter Malone, Sir." 

"Come nearer, Malone. I have heard a 
good deal about you fh)m my friend, whom 
you treated so hospitably up in the moun- 
tains, and he has also spoken to me of a sort 
of plan — I won't call it a very wise one— that 
he struck out the other night, and which, it 
appears, you agreed to, about your grand- 
daughter." He paused, hoping that the 
geasant would speak, but the old man simply 
ent his two dark and piercing eyes on him, 
and nodded. GrenfeU went on; "I have 
pointed out to him some, though very far 
from all, of the inconveniences ofthe sdieme, 
and I have asked his leave to point them out 
to you, and from what he has told me of your 
good sense and clear-headedness, I suspect I 
shall not have undertaken my ta^ in vain." 

" Does he mean that he wants to go back 
of it ?" asked Malone, with a calm and reso- 
lute look. 

"Listen to me patiently, and you shall 
hear all." It is not necessary I should weary 
my reader with a sermon where the text 
conveys so much. The chief burden of 
Grenfell's argument was what he had ad- 
dressed to Yyner ; and upon this he expanded 
freely, lajring much stress on the misfortune 
that must accrue to any young ^1 raised to 
a temporary elevation, from which she must 
come down to meet a life of perhaps privation 
and hardship. He pictured an existence of 
luxury on the one hand, and of poverty on 
the other, and asked what right had any one 
to expose another to such extremes, what pre- 
paration could ease and indulgence be to a life 
of toil and suffering. " How were the ac- 
quirements of the one to be made applicable 



to the other ?— how," he asked, " is the young 
lady — for she will have become a young lady 
— to chan^ at once to the condition of the 
ill-fed, ill-oressed, hard-worked country girl ?" 

Had the orator only glanced as he spoke 
at the features of the ustener, he would have 
seen what a lamentable blunder his rhetoric 
had made. At the mention of the words 
"young lady," the whole expression of the 
old man's &!ce altered ; his half-sullen obdu- 
racy, his rugged sternness disappeared, his 
eyes lighted up, his lips parted, his nostrils 
dilated, and Ms whole face beamed with a 
joy that was positively triumphant. "> Go on. 
Sir 1 — ^go on I'^ he cried, as though he yearned 
for a perfect picture of what imagination had 
but sketched an outline. 

" Tou cannot mean, my good man," said 
GrenfeU, hastily, " that you would think it 
any benefit to be placed Where you couldn't 
remain? — to stand at a height where you 
couldn't balance yourself? It's not enough 
that people can curess well, and talk well, and 
look weU; they must have, besides, the 
means to do all these, day after day, without 
an effort, without as much as a care or a 
thought about them. Do you understand 
me?^ 

" Sure, people wasnH bom ladies and gen- 
tlemen firom the be^nin' of the world ?'" 

" No ; great famihes took their rise in great 
actions. Some by courage, some by clever- 
ness, some by skill, and some by great Indus- 
try.'* 

" Just so !" broke in the old man. " There 
was always some one to begin it, and likely 
enough too in*a mighty small way. Dare I 
ax your honor a question?" 

" Ask freely, my good fellow." 

" Though I suppose your honor will have 
to go back very far, can you tell me what 
was the first of your own great fiEmiily ?" 

From the purpose-like energy of the old 
peasant's manner, and the steSoy and pene- 
trating look of his bright eyes, GrenfeU felt 
certain that the man h&d been prompted to 
put this insult upon him, and in a voice bro- 
ken by passion, he said : 

"You'U gam very little by insolence, old 
man ! Wim my family you have nothing to 
do; they were in no wise connected with 
yours." 

" Be gorra ! I knew it," cried the peasant, 
slapping his thigh with his hand. " I'd have 
taken my oath of it. I was as sure of it as I 
was of my skin that you were not a bom 
gentleman. You may be as rich as you 
please, and have houses, and lands, and cows, 
and horses, but there's not a dhrop ofthe real 
blood in your body. I said it the first minute 
I looked at you, and I say it again." 

Pale and quivering with anger, GrenfeU 
could not utter a word. The savage violence 
of the peasant, came on him so much by sur- 
prise, that he was actuaUy overwhelmed by 
it; and though he darted on the old fellow a 
look of fury, he turned away without speak- 
ing, and entered the house. 

Vyner had just received tidings that Mr. 
M^Kinlay had arrived at Westport to await 
his instructions, and he was writmg a hurried 
line to despatch by the messenger to say that 
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he would Tetnxn there on the morrow, when 
Grenfell entered, and threw himself into a 
chair. 

" I haye met with mfllanism in most 
shapes, Yyner," cried he, " but so insolent a 
scoundrel as that yonder never came across 
me before." 

** Insolent I Is it possible? What pretext 
could he have for insolence V* 

^ I know well, with your infatuation for 
these people, what a hopeless task it would 
be to persuade you, that they were not mira- 
cles of good manners, as well as of loyalty 
and good conduct I am quite prepared to 
hear that I mistook, or misunderstood, that, 
in short, what I fancied was insult was Irish 

** But tell me what passed between you ; 
what he said.'' 

" I will not" 

"Will you not let mejudgeof what you 
accuse him?" 

** I will not ; nay, more, I make it a charge 
upon you, as you desire our friendship to 
continue, that not only you never interrogate 
me on tins matter, but that you neither ques- 
tion nor permit that man to be questioned 
upon it Such a fellow should have as small 
a place in one's memory as in one's esteem, 
and rd rather forget him." 

" Tell me, at least, what have you done in 
the negotiation ?" 

** Nothing. He opines that you have given 
him a pledge, to which, as a gentleman, you 
are bound, and as he sees neither peril nor 
inconvenience to result from converting a 
peasant child into a mock young lady, I sup- 
pose you have no choice, but must carr^ out 
your fine project with all the success it de- 
serves." 

** I wish you would let me know what 
passed between you. If there was any inten- 
tional offence I'd certainly not overlook it" 

" m tell you nothing." 

" Shall he ask your pardon ?" 

** He may ; bat he shall never have it" 

" You are provoking, George, I must say. 
You are not Just to either of us ; for certainly 
if I were convinced that you were aggrievea 
to the extent you suppose " , % 

'* I tell you once again, and for the last 
time, I will not discuss it ; and as you have 
promised me not to open the matter with 
tills fellow, it may be forgotten at once." 

" You really wish this ?" 

** I insist upon it" 

•* That is sufficient" Vyner took out his 
pocket'book, and walked to the door. ** Ma- 
lone," cried he ; and the old man came for- 
ward bareheaded and respectful, without a 
shade of passion on his &ce. " Maloue, I &m 
not so fuUy assured as I felt last night when 
I first proposed it, that my plan fo; your 
srandchild would be a wise one ; at least, re- 
Section has shown me some difficulties about 

** Just ten me. Sir, do you want to draw 
back?" s^d the old man, resolutely, but re- 
spectfully. 

" It would bo better that you heard me 
out," said Vyner, severely. ** I am willing to 
do all that lofiered '^ 



I " That will do, Sir. I never doubted the 
word of a real gentleman." 

" I was going to say, that if, instead of tak- 
ing your child from you, you preferred that 
I should settle a certain sum of money on her, 
to be her marriage portion ^" 

"No, Sir; no, Sir. What you offered or 
nothing. Make her a lady, as you said you 
would, or leave her where she is." 

" I think,* my good man, vou suffer your 
hot blood to get the better of your judgment 
occasionally, and it would be as well if you 
would give yojirself some time for reflection." 

" My blood is just as God gave it to me, 
neither hotter nor colder; and what I say 
now, I'd say to-morrow. Keep your word, 
or brjeak it, whichever you plaze !" 

"I can very well understand how my 

friend ^" Vyner stopped himself in time, 

and, after a second's pause, proceeded, " You 
hold me then to iny bargain." 

" How can I hoiud you ? You may hould 
yourself, but I can't hould you?" 

Vyner's cheek flushed, partly with anger, 
partly with shame, and he said : " With this 
you will buy what clothes your grandchild 
will require at present Do not spend more 
of it than you like, for these things shall be 
looked to by others; and this will pay the 
cost of your journey. I have written down 
the way you are to go, and also the name 
and place of my house. My present in- 
tention is to be at home within a fortnight ; 
but if you arrive before that, you will be 
equally welcome." 

" Very well. Sir," said the old man, as he 
deposited the bank-notes in a leather purse. 
" Imay go now ?" 

" Yes, you may go. Remember, however, 
Malone, that if between this and next Thurs- 
day week, you are inclined to think that my 
last offer is a better one—-" 

" No fear of that, your honor I" broke in the 
old man, with a laugh. " Tm a poor man 
and an ignorant man, but I know what's best 
for the stock I came from. It isn't money 
we want It's the place where we can make ' 
money and more than money ;" and with a 
jerk of his frieze coat over his shoulder, the 
old fellow strode away down the valley. 



CHAPTER XV. 

MR. M^KINLAY'B HI8BI01T. 

When Mr. M'Kinlay set out from the cot- 
tage in Wales, it was in no especial good 
humor towards Miss Courtenay. She had 
what is vulgarly called " snubbed him," and 
this is a process uncommonly painful to a 
well-to-do middle-aged gentleman, accustom- 
ed to a great deal of daily respect, and not 
a yttle looked up to in his peculiar sphere. 

All night long as he travelled he pondered 
over these things, his irritation growing ever 
deeper. He recalled every word she had 
said, and in his anger even imitated to him- 
self the careless impertinence of her tone asP 
she said, "And are you going yachting?' 
just as if such a thought was too absurd to be 
entertained. "And why not, I'd like to 
know? Is there anything in my status or 
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position that woald make a pleasure excur- f '* No, .not adopt her. I' mean to educate 
sion ridiculous in a man like me? I could her, and bring her up with Ada, portion her 



afford it I hoi>e she doesn't imply Tm too 
old for it Age is an ugly subject ; she'd bet- 
ter not cross-examine her witnesses there. 
And my red tapery ! What a blessing it was 
that there were creatures to docket, and tie 
up, and register, and save superior souls the 
trouble of remembering anything I And then 
her last impertinence, when, after a sneer at 
Irish property, she said she wished I had 
one ! Pm much mistaken, Madam," cried he, 
half aloud, *' if a little of that same secluded 
sayagery that Ireland affords wouldn't do 
you a world of good — if a couple of years of 
country life, wim a bog landscape and a rtuny 
sky, wouldn't proye an admirable alterative 
to you! No fine acquaintances, none of 
those pleasant idlers, who like to run down 
for a week to th6 country, and bHnff all the 
gossip of town along with them, wm follow 
you to Ireland. No fealty, no affection will 
cross the Channel, and traverse that dreary 
waste of morass, dotted with mud hovels, 
they call in irony the Green Isle. If any- 
thing could bring you to your senses. Ma- 
dam, it would be a reudence here." 

Such were Mr. M'Elnlay's thoughts as the 
mail lumbered heavily along tm'ough the 
deeply-rutted roads, and the rain swooped 
down in- torrents. " I should like to see her 
yonder," muttered he, as they passed a dreary 
two-storied house that stood alone on the 
bleak moor, they call the Gurragh. ** That's 
tlie reformatory I should like to try you with." 

With such benevolent intentions as these 
did he arive at Oarrick's Royal Hotel, in West- 
port, just as Yyner and Grenfell had reached 
the same spot. 

" You've had an uncomfortable journey of 
it, I fear, Mr. M*Kinlay," said Vyner,' as he 
shook him cordially by the hand. " Nothing 
but wind and nun for the last three days. 
Come in to my room here, I want to speak to 
you before you meet any one. I don't think 
you know Grenfell," safd he, when they were 
alone, '' and I should like to prepare you a 
little for a man who, with unquestionable 
abilities, has a number of oddities about him, 
and has a most intense pleasure in contra- 
diction. This has been especially called out 
by a project of mine, which perhaps, you will 
fully approve, but, at all events, will accept as 
a pardonable caprice." 

With this prelude he related his plan about 
the little girl whom he had destined to make 
a coqpipanion for Ada. He told how he had 
been struck by her wonderful beauty, but far 
more by the signs of remarkable intelligence 
she displayed, and the traits of decision and 
firmness so rare in a creature of her age. He 
urged the advantage it would be to Ada, 
whose fault was an excess of timidity, to see 
one of her own ase so bold and fearless. 
"That Intrepid spu*it,- trained to indepen- 
dence, will certainly impart some of its nature 
to my timid and gentle girl," said he, " and 
the companionship will as certainly dispel the 
tendency to depression which is the besetting 
sin of my dear child." 

** Do you mean to adopt her ?" asked the 
lawyer. 



when she is married, or make some provision 
for her if she lives single." 

" That is to say you want some eight or ten 
years of her life, and are not overburthened 
with anxiety as to what becomes of her 
after." 

" Grenfell himself couldn't have judged me 
more un&irly, M^Einlay. I want to deal hon- 
orably and liberally by her, and I want you 
to counsel me how to do so." 

" Make a settlement on her, fix upon a snm^ 
appoint trustees, and arrange that on her 
coming to a certain age ahp s&U be declaied 
ui the enjoyment of it" 

" I'm quite willing ; nay more, I'll leave tlie 
entire matter in your hands. You shall de- 
cide on the amount — ^yes, I insist upon it — 
and shall make all the other arrangements. I 
don't think there will be much more to detain 
us here, for I am not so eager about this prop* 
erty as I was some weeks affo." 

" Have you been over it ?" 

'* Yes, and am quite delighted with its pic* 
turesque beauty. It Jis infinitely finer than I 
expected, and if I believed they'd let me live 
there for a few weeks every year, I would 
even build a house and furnish it" 

" And who doubts it ?" 

*' I do ; and so would you, M'Einlay, if you 
talked the matter over, as I did, with a com- 
mittee of the whole House. We discussed 
the thing very coolly and impartially ; we en- 
tered upon the question of landlordism in all 
its bearines, What it contained of good, and 
where it degenerated into evil ; and although 
they failed to convince me that capital, skill, 
and intelligence, backed by an honest desire 
to do good, were only unwarrantable inter- 
ferences with people who wanted none of 
them, they assuredly made me believe that 
the pleasure of possession would be dear at 
the price of bein^ shot at, and that the ^at 
probability of bemg thrown over a precipice 
rather detracted from one's enjoyment of wild 
scenery." 

" The fellows who talk like this are not the 
stuff murderers are made of, Sir Gervais. 
They like^tQ ftighten away purchasers, just 
as people gl^ up ghost stories to deter per- 
sons f^om taking a house. If you like the 
property ^" 

"I repeat, I am charmed with it" 

" In that case, don't lose it Ireland cannot 
remain forever out of the law. One day or 
other she must come into civilisation, and 
these acres that are bought for less money 
than so much land in South AfHca or New 
Zealand, will be as profitable as an estate in 
the West Riding." 

Yyner smiled and shook his head. " Have 
you not been hearing this stoiy for more than 
a century back ?" 

" Let us hear it for a century still; and the 
investment will pay cent per cent But come, 
I will tell you of a plan to test this problem 
fairly. Make the estate the fortune you in- 
tend for this young girl, with a power of re- 
demption on your part by payment of a cer* 
tain sum— let us say half as much more as you 
are now to pay for it By the time that she 
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will hATe grown np to womanhood you will 
have had &e opportunity of deciding whether 
70a desire to become an Irish proprietor or 
not. At all events, she will haye either a good 
round sum in hand, or an estate which cer- 
tainly will be no perilous heritage to her, 
though it mieht be a dangerous possession to 
you. This, 1 think, meets every difficulty." 

** Grenfell would tell us that instead of over- 
coming one obstacle it raises two," saidVyner, 
lau^^g. 

"But, why consult him on the matter ?" 

'* Because I shall want him. I should like 
to make him a trustee ; he's a hard-headed 
man of the world, and well adapted for the 
office." 

** And whom will you name foj* the other ? 
Has the girl any relative or connexion of a 
class sufficiently elevated for the duty?" 

** I suspect not ; they are all peasants, and 
of the very poorest kind. I doubt greatly if 
there be one amongst the number who could 
read and write. Stay 1" cried he, suddenly. 
*' An idea just occurs to me, and if the notion 
be at all practicable, it solves every difficulty 
at once. This child's aunt, a peasant like the 
others, was married to a gentleman, an old 
friend and college companion of my own. 
Unfortunate in many ways, and, of course, 
lost to the world of society by this unequal 
match, he retired to a lonely island on the 
coast, where he has lived for some years in a 
condition and with habits scarcely above the 
half-savage creatures about him. He was and 
is still a man of considerable ability, although 
soured and disgusted with a world, wherem 
he met nothing but &ilure. I met him last 
week by mere accident, having landed on the 
lonely rock he inhabits. I will not say he ' 
was at all pleased with the recognition, but, 
in short, we renewed acquaintance, and part- 
ed a little more like friends than we met. 
If he could be induced to accept this trust, it 
would accomplish all that I wish." 

" Has his wife any influence over him ?" 

'* She is dead. She died a few days since." 

"Does he care for and* interest himself 
about those who belonged to her ?" 

" I have no means of knowing ; but I sus- 
pect not" 

" Then probably it would be better that 
you made this proposition to him without 
any intimation that you knew of the rela- 
tionship between him and this girl ; asking 
him to assist you m carrying out a whim — 
a mere caprice f* 

" I have been thinking over that. I believe 
you are right. He might not feel indisposed 
to serve these people, though he might shrink 
from declaring them his near connexion^. 
At the same time, I feel he may refuse Us on 
other grounds. He rejects whatever in the 
remot.est way would lead him back into the 
world he has quitted. His is a i>assive sort 
of misanthropy, — ^I believe, the least curable 
kind." 

" It would be a pity not to secure him ; he 
istho^ery man, with his local knowledge 
and thorough acquaintance with the people, 
to give your experiment the fiurest chance 
of success." 

** Wen here goes for the attempt Let us 



first have our dinner, M^Kinlay, and then TU 
write your credentials. You shall go over to 
Arran, and use your best powers of persua- 
sion. I'll tell you by-and-by, all that you 
ought to kn^w beforehand of your adversary, 
for adversary you'll find him, whatever sub- 
ject you broach ; but I shall call it a great 
victory if you succeed." 

" Where is Arran ?" asked the lawyer, in 
some trepidation, for he only half* liked his 
mission. 

" Here it is," said Vyner, spreading a map 
over the table, and pomting to some three or 
four insignificant dots off the coast of Donegal. 
It is the most northern of these — that one." 

" And, how is it to be come at ?" 

" We must learn all that from the people 
of the inn here. A fishing lugger, I take 
I* ■ • 

" I declare, frankly, I have no fimcy for the 
expedition ; nor is there, indeed, any reason 
for it A letter will be amply sufficient to ex- 
plain your object" 

** Yes, but not to urge and persuade him — 
not to meet the doubts and the difficulties he 
will suggest — ^not to reassure him about this, 
and convince him about that. He's a clever 
fellow, M*Kinlay, and one who will require 
to examine every phase of a subject before 
he'll accept it" 

" Good Heavens I what a place to go to," 
cried the other, as his eyes were still intently 
bent upon the little spots on the map. 

" The place is most interestinp; ; some re- 
markable scenery, an4 a very cunous ruin of 
an ancient abbey." 

" Not in my way — ^not at all in my way, 
Sir Gervws. rd rather see a snug chop-house, 
than the purest specimen of pointed gothic." 

" Well, it will be an event in your life, at 
any rate^, an incident to recal hereafter ; and 
more than all, it will be a service to myself 
personally, which I shall not easily forget" 

" If you make a point of it, I'll certainly 
go. I have told you that the adventurous 
spirit is not my strongest characteristic Out- 
of-the-way places or buildings, or out-of-the- 
way people, have no interest for me. They 
are like a language I don't know ; they may 
be eloquent and charming to others, to me 
they make no appeal ; but ru go, as you wish 
it, and I'll do my best" • 

" And you'll succeed, too, I know it Lut- 
trell and you will understand each other at 
once. Hell be pleased with your purpose- 
like, straightforward manner, while he'd 
reject fiatly any attempt to influence or cajole 
him. He'll possibly oppose his habitual indo- 
lence and his }ife of isolation to all plans for 
exertion or activity, but you'll satisfy him that 
we have no intention to burden him unneces- 
sarily, and that, in all likelihood, he'll not be 
called upon for more than a single act of an 
executive nature." ♦ 

" What are these luggers like? Are they 
considered safe ?" ^ 

"-The best sea- boats in the world." 

"And the sailors?" 

" None better in the kingdom. In fact, on a 
coast like this— — " He stopped suddenly, j nst 
remembering in time, that by any picturesque 
description of an iron-bound shore or an At- 
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lantic swell, be might effectually deter j!il*Em- 
iay from all thought of the expedition. " Q&y 
nothing of what we've been talking over, at 
dinner/' fiaid he ; ** and I rejoice to say, here 
comes the waiter to announce it." 

M^Einlay sighed; he could have eaten 
with a capital appetite half an boor ago. It 
was all ffone now. He'd have liked a stiff 
glass of brandy-and-Seltzer-water, nothing 
more. • 



CHAPTER XVL 

THB OLD LBAYEN. 

Thb little intercourse which Luttrell main- 
t^ed with the world was with his agent, a 
gentleman who had long acted in that capa- 
city for his family when such an office was 
profitable, and wnen portentons tin boxes on 
office shelves, with the name of Hamilton 
Luttrell on them, told of title-deeds and 
estates. 

To this -gentleman Luttrell bad applied to 
assist him to sell a quantity of antiquarian 
objects, tiie collectins^ of which had been the 
pursuit of many a solitary day, and in cata- 
loguing which he had passed many a Ions 
night At first, this taste had been adopted 
as a pastime — a something to impart an in- 
terest to a drearv and purposeless life; but 
when three deficient harvests had so &r les- 
sened his income that he was driven to obtain 
a small loan to live, he resolved to sell his 
collection, and applied to his agent to aid him, 
making one only condition — that the bargain 
should not be effected in Ireland, where his 
name was still well known, but with some 
English dealer, who might never have heard 
of the Luttrells. 

Though the careAiUy-drawn dbtalogue 
which Luttrell forwarded comprised a variety 
of rare and curious objects all bearing upon 
and illustrating ancient Irish histoiy, they 
were, with a very few exceptions, of little in- 
trinsic value. Tliere were weapons of stone, 
spear-heads and javelin-pointe, massive clubs 
embossed with sharpened pebbles, bronze or- 
naments and clasps, strangely-shapen casques 
and shields, and swords of forms that bespoke 
an antiquity long antecedent to the Roman 
wars, with amulets of amber and silver. 
Some rings and a sword-hilt alone were gold ; 
this latter carved with marvellous beauty of 
design and great artistic excellence. 

At last, after many months of utter silence 
on the matter, he received the following 
letter : 

" Eildare-atreet, Dublin. 

" Dear Mr. Luttrell, — ^I am very sorry 
at the fidlure of all my attempts to dispose of 
your collection. Vangheest, however, in 
sending me back ai you wished the catalogue, 
yesterday spoke of an American gentleman 
who appeared disposed to treat with you. 
As he is a perfect stranger to both of us, and 
the native of a distant country, I saw no rea- 
son for refusing him the permission which he 
asked, to view the collection, and, if allowed, 
confer with you personally. 



of introduction, and he will present himself 
to you as Mr. or Captain Herodotus M. 
Dodge, U. S. I do not opine ^ou will find 
him the possessor of much antiquarian lore ; 
but he is an outspoken, straightforward man, 
with whom a business matter can be readily 
transacted. 

" I know how reluctant you are to be in- 
truded upon, but I am aware, better, perhaps, 
than yourself, that you want money at this 
moment, and I trust you will pardon me for 
having transgressed your orders respecting 
visitors, and made this case an exception to 
your rule. If, however, you persist in your 
aetermination not to receive a stranger, a 
line addressed to Mr. D., at Carrick's Hotel, 
will be in time, any day till the tenth, to pre- 
vent his visit. 

" Should you deal with Mr. D., you need 
not give yourself any trouble about the details 
of the payment, as his reference to bankers 
and others here have perfectly satisfied me as 
to his respectability. 

** Believe me, dear Mr. Luttrell, 
" Faithfully yours, 
'* QsoRas Caite, for Cane and Carter." 



Luttrell was very angry at this letter.* It 
was an insufferable liberty that Cane had 
taken. Cane should have written — should 
have asked his pleasure — should have in- 
quired whether even the certainty of selling 
the collection was not overpaia for at the 
price of this unseemly intrusion. " There is 
no inn on the island. This man must be my 
guest, and with the variable weather here, 
who can tell for how long ? He may feel, or 
affect to feel, interested about the place and 
its people, and prolong his stay for aays !" 

There was, however, one pasea^ in the 
letter whidi pained him to the quick ; it was 
very brief, but, to him, very significant. It 
ran thus : ** But I am aware, better, perhaps^ 
than you are, that you are in want of money. 

Now Messrs. Cane and Carter had been for 
some time making advances — small it is true 
—to Luttrell, ana as well to intimate to him 
that he had overdrawn with them, as to im- 
ply that they did not desire a continuance of 
the practice, his correspondent threw in that 
parenthesis— so fhll of meaning as it was. 

There was a time, as late as his own Other's 
day, when Messrs. Cane and Company would 
not have written such a letter. Not a few of 
the broad acres of the Luttrells had passed 
into their hands since that, however. They 
had not their country houses and conservato- 
ries in those days; nor their sons in the 
" Guards;" nor a daughter married to a Vis- 
count. 

How is it that men will often grow more 
bitter over their fallen fortunes, when they 
contrast them with the prosperity of others 
who have never injured them? Cane had 
actually befriended Luttrell in many ways ; 
in keeping the aeency of the small remnant of 
property that belonged to him, he was really 
performing a kind office; but Luttrell could 
not, for all this, forgive him for being pros- 
perous. 

He sat down to write two notes, one to 



'*! have accordingly given him a few lines 'Mr. Cane, a very sharp reproof, for a liberty 
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which he ought nerer to haye presumed up- 
on, and which nothing, in their respective 
conditions, could warrant or excuse. ** While " 
added he, " I am no less surprised at your 
remark that you are eyen more than myself 
aware of my need of money. The obeerrfr- 
tion either implies a sensitive sympathy for 
which I was not prepared, or a covert imper- 
tinence which I hesitate to accept as credible. 
" I will not receive your friend Mr. Dodge, 
nor shall I asain trouble you with the private 
and personal interests of 
** Your faithful servant, 

** John Hamilton LmrBELL." 

The second note was even briefer. *' Mr. 
Luttrell begs to inform Mr! H. M. Dodge that 
he cannot receive his visit at Arran, nor can 
he at present decide to dispose of his collec- 
tion." 

" How is the wind, Hennessy ?" asked he of 
his boatman. 

" Strong from the east, Sir, andoomin' on 
harder." 

** Ck>uld you beat up to Westport, think 
you? I have two letters of importance to 
Send." • 

^ We might, Sir," said the man, doubting- 
ly, " but its more likely we'd be blown out to 
sea." 

** How long is this gale likely to last V* 

^ It's the season of Siese winds, your honor, 
and we'll have, mavbe, three weeks or a 
month of them, now. 

^ In that case, you must try it ; take three 
men with you and the large yawl, put some 
provisions and water on board, perhaps a lit- 
tle ballast, too." 

'* That we will, Sir. She'll take a ton more, 
at least, to carry sail in this weather.'* 

''Are you a&aid to go?" asked Luttrell, 
and his voice was harsh, and his manner 
stem. 

'' Afraid ! devil a bit afraid T' said the man 
boldly, and as though the imputation had 
made him forget his K>rmer natural respect. 

" I'd not ask you to do what Td not venture 
on myself." 

"* We all know that well, Sir," said .the 
boatman, recovering his former manner. 
** *Tis only that, maybe, we'll be more time 
about it than your honor thinks. We'll have 
a long stretch out beyond Spanish Bay, per- 
haps, near * the Gobbles.' " 

" 1 don't care how you do It, but mind that 
these two letters reach Westport by Monday 
night, or Tuesday morning at the farthest. 
This is for the post, this for the person whose 
name is on it, and who will be at Carrick's 
Hotel. Give it if you can into his own hands, 
and say that there is no answer required." 

" You bade me remind you, Sir^hat the 
next time the boat went over to Westport, 
that I was to take Master Harry, asd get him 
measured for some clothes ;• but of course 
you'd not like to send him in this weather." 

"I think not; I think there can be no 
doubt of that," cried Luttrell, half anerily. 
" It's not when the strong easterly gales nave 
set in, and a heavy sea is coming up from the 

south'ard, that Fd tell you to take a boy ^" 

He stopped suddenly, and turning fiercely on 



the sailor, said, " You think I have courage 
enough to sena you and a boat's crew out, 
and not to send my son. Speak out, and say 
it. Isn't that what you mean ?" 

** It is not, Sir. If you towld me to take 
the child, I wouldn't do it." 

" You wouldn't do it ?" cried Luttrell, pas- 
sionately. 

" I would not. Sir, if you never gav* me an- 
other day's pay." 

"Leave the room— leave the house, and 
prepare to give up your holding. Til want 
that cabin of yours this day month. Do you 
hear me ?" 

" I do. Sir," said the man, with a lip pale 
and quivering. 

" Send Sam Joyce here." 

" He's only up out of the fever since Mon- 
day, Sir." 

" Tell Maher I want him, then, and mind 
me. Sir," added he, as the man was leaving 
the room, "no story-telling, no conspiring, 
for if Dan Maher refVises to obey my orders, 
whatever they are, he'll follow you, and so 
shall every man of you, if I leave the island 
without a family except my own." 

" Don't send your child out, anyways," said 
the man. 

" Leave the room. Sir," said Luttrell, impe- 
riously ; and the man, cowed and crestfallen, 
closed the door and withdrew. 

As though to carry corroboration to the sail- 
or's warnmg, a fierce blast struck the win- 
dow at that moment, making the old wood- 
work rattle, and threatening to smash it in, 
while the dark sky grew darker, and seemed 
to blend with the leaden-colored sea. 

" I want you to go over to Westport, Ma- 
her," said Luttrell to a hard-featured, wea- 
ther-beaten man of about fifty, who now stood 
wet and dripping at the door. 

" Very well. Sir," was the answer. 

"Take the big yawl, and any crew you 
please. Whenever all is ready, come up here 
for your orders." 

"very well. Sir," said the man, and re- 
tired. 

" Where's Master Harry, Molly ?" cried Lut- 
trell. advancing into the passage that led te- 
wara the kitchen. 

" He's out on the rocks, Sir, watching the 
sea." • 

" Call him in here. I want to speak to him. 
What are you doing here. Sir ? 1 told you to 
leave this.'^ This stem speech was adaressed 
to Hennessy, who, with evident signs of sor- 
row on his fisu^, stood half hid' beside the 
door. 

" I was hopin' your honor wouldn't turn 
me out after nme years' sarvlce, when I never 
did or said one word to displaze you." 

" Away with you — ^be on— I have no time 
to parley with fellows like you. Come in 
here, Hany," and he laid his hand on the boy's 
shoulder, and led him into his room. " rm 
sending a boat over to Westport ; would you 
like to go in her ?" 

" Wouldn't I ?" said the boy, and his eyes 
flashed wildly. 

" You are in want of clothes, and you could 
go to Sweeney's and get measured for a 
suit'* 
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" I do not care fbr the clothes ; but Vd like 
the saU. Isn't Tim Hennessy to go ?" 

" Hennessy is not to go. Maher is to com- 
mand the boat.'* 

" I'd rather haye Tim : but I don't care." 

" Be ready then, in half an hour." 

" I'm ready now." 

**I mean, get another coat, something 
warmer, for you'll be out one night at least ; 
and put your woollen wrapper round your 
throat. Molly will giye it to you ?" 

" There's thunder r cried the bojr ; ** I hope 
it won't luU the wind. It's blowmc: fiercely 
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now. 

" You're a good swimmer, ain't you?" 
** I can beat every one but Tim.''^ 
" And what would you do if you were up- 
set?" 
" Hold on by the boat, or a spar." 
" Till you were picked up ? But if none 

came to pick you up ?" 
" Hold on still, tiU I was near enough to 

swim." 
** And if you didn't get near enough ?" 
" Go down, I suppose," said the boy, with 

a laugh. One can always do that !" 
Luttrell nodded, and after a moment said 

'' Get ready now, for here's Maher coming 

for orders.''^ 



CHAPTER XVIL 

THE KOB'-WBSTBB. 

Thb day— a dark and stormy one— was 
drawing to a close as the yawl got under 
weigh. She was manned by a stout crew of 
five hardy islanders; for although Maher had 
selected but three to accompany him, Tim 
Hennessy volunteered, and, indeed, jumped 
on board, as the boat sheered off, without 
leave asked or given. Luttrell had parted 
with his boy in his habitual impassive way — 
reminded mm that he was under Tom Ma- 
her's orders, equally on shore as on board — 
that he trusted to hear a ^ood account of him 
on his return, and then said a cold ^* good-by," 
and turned away. 

When Harry, who rarely had so long an in- 
terview with his father, left the room, he felt 
a sort of relief to think it was over ; he had 
been neither punished nor scolded, even the 
warning that was given, was very slight, and 
uttered m no imkindness. 

" Give me a kiss, Molly, and throw an old 
shoe after me, for luck 1" cried he, gaily, as he 
reached the door. " We've got the big yawl, 
and though Tom has put two reefs in the 
mainsail won't I make him sliakethem out 
when we're well out to sea !" 
; '* I'll Just go and tell the master this minit, 
then," said she, eagerly, *' and you'll see what 
he'll say to you." 

** Will you be quiet,*' said he, catching hold 
of her apron to aetain her ; ** wasn't I only 
joking. Fm to be under Tom's orders, and 
» of course I'll obey him." 

There was a waggish drollery in the way 
he sfid this that by no means reassured her, 
but taking his hand, she walked down to the 
beach beside him, telling hhn to be careful 
of himself, and do nothing rash, and to mind 



what Tom Maher said, and, above all, to Te- 
member he was the last of the family, and 
if anjrthing was to happen to him there was 
an end of the name for ever. 

''And don't you think, Molly, that the 
world would continue to go round, even if 
it lost us, great as we are ?'^ 

*' Ah, ye're a young imp 1 that's what ye 
are ;" said she, wiping a tear fix)m her eye as 
she spoke. ** Tis wismn' them well I am, the ' 
same clothes. I'd rather see you in a suit of 
seal-skin, than sent out on such a day as thia^ 
just to be measured by a tailor." 

" You'd dress me worse than Brian O'Lynn, 
Molly," said the boy, with a merry laugh. 
"Did you ever hear what he did for a 
watch f" 

** Arrah I what do I care what he did." 

''Here it is, and very ingenious, too," 
said he : 

« Biyan 0*L7im had no WAt4ni to put on, 
So he scooped out a turnip to make him a one. 
Ho then put a orloket clean under the skin, 
< They'll think it is ticking,' says Bryan O'Lynn." 

"May I never," began she, trying to re- 
prove his levity ; but as he stepped mto the 
boat at the same instant, her grief overcame 
all else, and she burst into tears. She threw 
her apron over her face to hide her emotion ; 
but she suddenly drew it down as a wild cry, 
half yell, half cheer, broke from the fisher- 
men on the shore ; a squall had struck the 
boat just as she got under weigh, and though 
she fay over, reeling under the shock, she 
righted nobly again, and stood out boldly to 
sea. 

"There's not a finer craft in the king's 
Qavy,** said a very old man, who had once 
been a pilot r'd not be afieered to go to 
* Quaybeck' in her." 

" Ck>me up and taste a dhrop of sperits this 
wet day," whispered Molly in his ear, for 
his words were a balm to her aching heart. 

At first from the window of his lonely room, 
and then, when the boat had rounacd the 
point of land, and could be no more seen, 
firom a little loopholed slit in the tower above 
him, Luttrell watched her course: Even 
with his naked eye, he could mark the sheets 
of spray as they broke over the bow and fiew 
across her, and see how the strong mast bent 
like a whip, although she. was reduced to her 
very shortest sail, and was standing under 
a double-reefed mainsail, and a smaU storm 
Jib. Not another boat, not another sail of 
any kind was to be seen, and there seemed 
something heroically daring in that little 
barque, that one dark speck,. as it rose and 
plunged, seen and lost alternately in the roll- 
ing of the sea. 

it was only when he tried to look through 
the telescope, and found that his hand shook 
so much that he could not fix the object, tliat 
he himself knew how agitated he was. He 
drew his hand across his brow and found it 
clammy, with a profuse and cold perspiration. 
By this time it was so dark that he had to 
grope his way down the narrow stairs to his 
room below. He called for MoUy. " Who 
was that you were talking to? I heard a 
strange voice without there." 

" Cud Moriarty, the pilot, your • honor ; 
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I Ivoasbl Idni i& out of fhe wet to drf him* 

self" 

"■ 8end him in here to me " eaid Lottrell, 
who, throwing a root of oak on the fje, sat 
down with his back to the door, and where 
no li^t should fidl npon his ikce. 

*" If s blowing fresh, Moriarty;* said he, with 
an affected ease of nuumer, as the old man 
entered and stood nigh the door. 

** More than fresli, your honor. It's blow- 
hi' hard." 

^ Ton say that, because yon hay'n't been at 
sea these five-and-twenty years ; bnt it's not 
blowing as it blew the night I came np from 
Clew, no nor the day tiiat we rotmded Tory 
Island." 

** Maybe not; bnt it*s not at its wont yet," 
said the old fdlow, who was ill-pleased at the 
sneer at his seamanship. 

^ I don't know, what the fellows here think 
of snch weather ; but a crew of Norway fish- 
ermen ; ay, or a set of Deal boatmen would 
lau]^h at it" 

''liisten to that now, then," said the other, 
**and it*s no laughing matter;" and as he 
spoke a fierce gust of wind tore past, carrying 
the spray in great sheets, and striking against 
the walls andf windows with a clap like thun- 
der. " That was a squall to try any boat f 

" Not a boat like the large yawl r 

" If it didn't throw two tons of water aboard 
of her, my name isn't Moriartr." 

" Master Harry is enjoying it, Vm certain," 
said Luttrell, trying to seem at ease. 

" Well I It's too much for a child," said the 
old man, sorrowfiilly. 

" W|iat do you mean by a child. Bo's no 
child, he's a well-grown boy, and if he's ever 
to have a man's heart in him, ought to begin 
to feel it now." 

** It was no night to send him out ai^how ; 
and I say it, though it was your honour did 
it!" 

" Because you're an old fool, and you think 
yoa can presume upon your white head and 
yonr tottering limbs. Look here ; answer me 
this 
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A fisaifril thunder roll, followed by a rattling 
crash like small-arms, drowned lus words. ** It 
is a severe night," said be, " and if she wasn't 
each a fine sea boat, with a ^ood crew on 
board her, I'd not feel so easy ! " 

" Good as she is, it will thiy her." 

" What a fitint-hearted old dog you are, 
and you were a pilot once." 

" 1 was. Sir. I took Sir George Bowyer 
up the Chesapeake, and Commodore War- 
ren could tell you whether I know the Baltic 
Sea." 

^ And yoa are frightene^iby a night like 
this I" ^ 

/ Fm not frightened. Sir ; but Td not send a 

child out in it, just for " he stopped and 

tried to &11 back behind the door. 

*' Just for what," said Luttrell, with a calm 
and even gentle voice ; ** Just for what f' 

" How ao I know, your honor. I was say- 
ing more than I could telL" 

^' Tes ; but let me hear it? What was the 
reason Uiat yon supposed— why do you 
think I did it r 

DeceFf ed and even lured on to franknefls 



by the tDnnualing aoltncfia of his manner, 

the old man answer^ : " Well, it was iust 
your honor's pride, the ould Luttrell pride, 
that said, * We 11 never send a man where we 
won't go ourselves,' and it was out of that 
you'd risk your child's life !" 

*' I accused you of being half a coward a 
minute ago," said Luttrell, in a deep voice, 
that vibrated with intense passion, " but I tell 
you, you're a brave man, a very brave man, 
to dare to speak'such words as these to me I 
Away with you ; be off ; and never cross this 
threshold again." He banged the door loudly 
after the old man, and walked up and dowtf 
the narrow room with impatient steps. Hour 
after hour he strode up and down with the 
restless activity of a wild animal in a cage, 
and as though by mere motion he could 
counteract the fever that was consuminsc him. 
He went to the outer door, but he did not 
dare to open it, such was Uie force of the 
storm ; but he listened to the wild sounds of 
the hurricane— the thundering roar of the sea, 
as it mingled with the hissing crash, as tlie 
waves were broken on the toSub, Some old 
tree, that had resisted many a gale, seemed at 
last to have yielded, for the rustling crash of 
broken timber could be l^card, and the rat- 
tling of the smaller branches as tliey were 
earned along by the swooping wind. " What 
a night ! what a terrible night !" he muttered 
to nimself. There was a foint light seen 
through the chinks of the kitchen door ; he 
drew nigh and peeped in. It was poor 
Molly on her knees, beforo a little earUien* 
waro image of the Virgin, to whom she was 
offering a candle, while she poured out her 
heart in prayer. He looked at her, as, with 
hands firmly clasped before her, she rocked 
to and fro in the asony of her affliction, and 
noiselessly he stole away and enterea hia 
room. 

He opened a map upon the table, and tried 
to trace out the course the boat might have 
taken. There were three distant headlands 
to clear beforo she could reach the open sea. 
One of these, the Turk's Head, was a noted 
spot for disasters, and dreaded by fishermen 
even in moderately fresh weather. He could 
not take his eyes from tlie spot: that littld 
speck so full of fate to him. To have effaced 
it from the earth's surface at that moment, he 
would have given all that remained to him 
in the world F " Oh, wh^J; a destiny I" he cried 
in his bitterness, ^ and what a race I Every 
misfortune, every curse that has &llen upon 
us, of our own making! Nothing worse, 
nothing so bad, have we ever met in life as 
our own stubborn pride, our own vindictive 
natures." It required some actual emergency, 
some one deeply momentous crisis, to brin^ 
this proud and stubborn spirit down to sell- 
accusation ; but when the moment did come, 
when the dam tmu opened, the stream rushed 
forth like the long pent-up waters of a cata- 
ract 

All that he had ever done in life, all the 
fieroe provocations he had given, all the in- 
sults he had uttered, his short-C4>mingB too, 
his reluctance to make amends when In the 
wrong, passed spectre-like before him, and in 
ihe misery of his deep humiliation he felt how 
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all his straggle in life had been with him- 
self. 

That lonff nighir— and how long it was ! — 
was spent thus. Every wild gust that shook 
the window-frames, every thunder-clap that 
seemed to make the old ruin rock, recalling 
him to thoughts of the wild sea on which 
his poor cjiila was tossing. " Have they got 
well out to sea by this time, or are they beat- 
ing between the Basket Bocks and the Turk's 
Head V* would he ask himself over and over. 
" Can they and will they put back if they see 
the storm too much for them ?" He tried to 
temember his parting words. Had he taunt- 
ed them with reluctance to venture out? 
Had he reflected on their courage ? He could 
not now recal his words, but he hoped and 
he prayed that he had not. 

The leaden grey of morning began to break 
at last, and the wind seemed somewhat to 
abate, although the sea stilled rolled in such 
enormous waves, and the spray rose over the 
rocks and fell in showers over the shingle 
before the windows. Luttrell strained his 
eyes tlirough the half-murky light, but could 
descry nothing like a sail seaward. He 
mounted the stairs of the tower^ and station- 
ing himself at the loopholed wmdow, gazed 
long and earnestly at the sea. Nothing but 
waves — a wild, disordered stretch of rolling 
water — ^whose rocking motion almost at last 
ma4e his head reel. 

The old pilot, with his hat tied firmly on, 
was standing below, and, careless of the beat- 
ing rain, was looking out to sea. 

*' The gale is lessening, Moriarty," cried 
out Luttrell ; " it has blown itself out" 

It was evident the old man had not caught 
the words aright, for all he said was, " She's 
a fine sea-boat if she did. Sir,'' and moved 
away. 

" He thinks it doubtful— he does not believe 
thev have weathered the storm," said Luttrell, 
ana he sat down with his head between his 
hands, stunned and almost senseless. 

There is no such terrible conflict as that of 
a proud spirit with misfortune. He who sees 
nothing in his calamities but his own hard 
£Ekte has the dreariest and least hopeful of all 
battles before him. Now, though Luttrell 
was ready to utter his self-apcusings aloud, 
and charge himself audibly with the &ults 
that had wrecked his life, yet, strange as it 
may seem, the spirit of true humility had 
never entered his heart, ^ less any firm re- 
solve to repent. 

With all the terrible consequences that his 
unbridled temper could evoke before him, 
he still could not but regard himself as more 
persecuted than erring. **I did not make 
myself," cried he, impiously. "I no more 
implanted the passions that sway than the 
limbs that move me t Other men—is not the 
world full of them ? — have been as haughty, 
as unyielding, as domineering as myself, and 
yet have had no such disasters heaped upon 
them — far from it. Out of their very^ feults 
has sprung their fortune. In their pride they 
have but asserted that superiority that they 
knew they possessed." 

While he reasoned thus, his heart, truer to 
nature than his brain, trembled at every 



freshening of the storm, and sickened as the 
dark squalls shot across the sea. 

Nor was his agony less that he had to con- 
trol it, and not let tiiose about him see what 
he suffered. He sat down to his breakfast at 
the accustomed hour, and affected to eat as 
usual Indeed, he rebuked Molly for some 
passing carelessness, and sent her away 
almost choked with tears, " as if," as she sob- 
bed to herself—" as if she was a dog. To 
know whether the milk * took the fire ' or 
not 1 Musha I any man but himself wouldn't 
know whether it was milk or salt water was 
afore him." 

It was hib habit to pass the morning in 
reading. He would not appear to deviate 
from this custom, but sat down to his books 
as usual. No sooner, however, was all still 
and quiet around him than he stole up to the 
tower, and stationed himself at the narrow 
window that looked over the sea. 

The wind had greatly abated, and the sea 
also had gone down, but there was still the 
heavy roll and the deafening crash upon the 
shore, that followed a stonn. "The hurri- 
cane is passing westward," muttered Luttrell ; 
" it has done its work here I" And a bitter 
scorn curled his lips as he spoke. He was 
calling on his pride to sustain him. It was a 
hollow ally in his time of trouble ; for, as he 
gazed and gazed, his eyes vxmld grow dim 
with tears, and his heavy heart would sigh, 
as though to bursting. 

As the day wore on, and the hour came 
when he was habitually about, he strolled 
down to the beach, pretending to pick up 
shelly, or gather sea anemones, as he was . '■: 
wont The fishermen saluted him respect- 
fully as he passed, and his heart throbbed 
painfully as he saw, or fimcicd he saw, a 
something of compassionate meaning in their 
faces. " JL)o they believe, can they think that 
it is all over, and that I am childless ?" thought 
he. " Do they know that I am desolate f A 
pang^shot through him at this, that made him 
grasp his heart with his hand to suppress the 
agony. 

He rallied after a nunute or so, and walked 
on. He had Just reached the summit of the 
little bay, when a sort of cheer or cry from 
those behind, startled him. He turned and 
saw that the fishermen were gathered in & 
group upon one of the rocks, all looking and 
pointing seaward ; with seeming indolence of 

fait, while his anxiety was almost suffocating 
im, he lounged lazily towards them. 

" What are the fellows looking at ?" said he 
to the old pilot, who, with some di£9culty, had 
just scrambled down from the rock. 

"A large lugyer, your honor, coming up 
broad." 

" And is a fishing-boat so strange a thing in 
.these waters ?" 

" She's out of the fishin' grounds altogether, 
your honor ; for she's one of the Westport 
boats. I know her by the dip of her bow- 
sprit." 

" And if she is, what does it signify to us V* 
asked Luttrell, sternly. 

" Only that she's bearin' up for the island, 
your honor, and it's not often one of them 
comes here." 
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*'The seldomer the better/' said Luttrell, 
gloomily. " When the fellows find there are 
no sTo^Hshops here, they turn to mischief, 
hreSk down our fences, lop our trees, and 
make free with oar potatoes. Til haye to do 
one of these days what 1 have so often threat- 
ened, warn all these fellows off, and si^er 
none to land here.'' 

Perhaps the old pilot thought that other 
and very different feelings might at that mo- 
ment have had the sway over him„for he look- 
ed away and shook his head mournfhlly. 

" She has a flag at the peak,", cried one of 
the men from the rock. 

"She has whatf asked Luttrell, impa- 
tiently. 

** She has the half-black, half-white ensign, 
your honor." 

'^ Tour own flag at the peak," said the pilot. 

" More of their insolence, I suppose," said 
Luttrell ; " because they have a hamper, or a 
parcel on board for me, perhaps." 

'' I don't think it's that, Sir,'^ said the other, 
moodily. 

" What is it, then ?" cried he, harshly. 

" 'Tis, maybe, your honor, that they have 
eome news of ^" he was going to say " Mas- 
ter Harry," but the ghastly paleness of Lut- 
trell's face appalled and stopped him. 

" News of what, did you say?" 

" Of the big yawl, Sir ; they, maybe, saw 
her at sea." 

** And if they had, would that ^ve them a 
right to hoist the Luttrell flag? We are low 
enough in the world, Heaven knows I" he 
cried ; " but we are not come to that pass yet, 
when every grocer of Westport can carry our 
crest or our colors." This burst of mock an- 

fer was but to cover a rush of real terror ; for 
e was trembling from head to foot, his sight 
was dimmed, and his brain turning. He felt 
the coward, too, in his heart, and did not dare 
to face the old man again. So, turning ab- 
ruptlv away, he went back to the house. 

" My fate wiU soon be decided now," said 
he, as he tottered into Ms room, and sat down, 
biming his face in his hands. 

The group of fishermen on the rock grew 
larger and larger, till at last above thirty were 
cliistered on the point, all eagerly watching 
and as earnestly discussing every motion of 
the lugger. It was soon clear that her course 
was gmded hv some one who knew the navi- 
gation well, (or instead of holding on straight 
lor the bay, where she was to cast anchor, she 
headed to a point fiir above it, thus showing 
that her steersman was aware of the strong 
shore current that had force enough to sweep 
her considerably out of her course. Mean- 
while, they had ample time to discuss her 
tonnage, her build, her qualities for freight 
and speed,.- and her goodness as a sea-boat 
** I wonder did she see the yawl ?" said one at 
length, for, with a strange and scarcely ac- 
countable terror, none would approach the 
theme that was uppermost in every heart. 
The word once uttered, all burst in at once, 
" 'Tis with news of her she's come I She saw 
her* put in' to BelmuUet, or to Westport, or 
Bhe saw her sheltering, perhaps, under the 
liigh clifiEs of the coast, ' lying to,' till the gale 
lightened." None would say more than mis. 



" Hurrah T' cried one at last, with a Joyful 
cheer, that made every heart bound, '' I see 
Master Harry ; he's steerin' 1" 

" So he is !" shouted another ; " he's settin' 
up on the weather gunwale, and his head bare, 
too. I see his hair ftyin! wild about him." 

" Go up and tell the master." • 

'* Faix, I'm afeerd ; I never spoke to him 
m my life." 

** Wm you, Owen Riley?" 

" Sorra step I'll go ; he turned me out of ' 
the place for saying that the cobble wanted 
a coat of pitch, and she sank under me, after. 
Let ould Moriaity- go." 

" So I wUl. 'Tis good news I'll have to 
bring him, and that never hurt the messen- 
ger.'^ And so saying, the old pilot hastened, 
as &st as his q|rength would permit, to the 
house. 

The door was open,' and he passed in. He 
sought for Molly in the kitchen, but poor 
Mofly was away on the beach, following the 
course the lugger seemed to take, and hoping 
to be up at the point she might select to an- 
chor at. The old man drew cautiously nigh 
Luttrell'^ door, and tapped at it, respectfully. 

" Who's there ? Come in | come in at once," 
cried Luttrell, in a harsh voice. " What have 
you to say ? Say it out." 

"'Tis to tell your honor that Master 
Harry- ^" 

" What of him ? What of him ?" scream- 
ed Luttrell ; and he seized the old man by the 
shoulders, and shook him violently. 

" He's steerin' the lugger, your honor, and 
all safe." 

A ciy, and a wild burst of laughter, broke 
fh)m the overburdened heart, and Luttrell 
threw himself across the table and sobbed 
aloud. 

Overcome with terror, at such a show of 
feeling in one he had deemed dead to every 
emotion, the old man tried to move away un- 
seen ; but just as he had closed the dooi 
behind him, Luttrell screamed out, " Come 
back. You saw him — ^you saw him yourself ?" 

" No, Sir ; but better eyes than mine did, 
and they could see that he had no cap on his 
head." 

** And they were sure it. was he?" 

*' There's no mistakin' him among a thou- 
sand I" 

" If they deceived me— if this was false ^" 

he stopped and wiped the cold sweat from his 
forehead. " There, I see her now. 'She's round- 
ing to— she's going to anchor. I have been 
poorly of late, Moriarty." said he, in a low, 
subdued tone; "things firet and worry me, 
that rd not let annoy me if I were stronger. 
Men of your stamp fancy there can never be 
much amiss with men of minCy because we 
have enough to eat and drink. What's that 
noise without ? Who is talking there ?" 

The door opened suddenly, and Harry, 
with fiushed fece, and wildly disordered 
hair, and with clothes all wet and dripping, 
stood before his father. He made no motion 
to embrace, nor even approach him, but stood 
within the door respectml, but not abashed, 
and as if waiting for leave to advance further. 

Luttrell's cheek trembled, and changed 
color twice, but subduing his emotion with a 
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mat effort, he said, in a tone of aflfected in- 
difference, "You had rough weather — did 
you make Westport ?" 
" No, Sir, we lost the boat." 
" Lost the boat I how was that?" 
"She filled; at least, she took so much 
water that she would not answer her helm, 
and then she heeled.over and went down." 

" Down all at once ?" 

" Yes ; I liad barely time to cut away our 
ensign from the pei^ I thought I*d save the 
Luttrell colors, and so I did." 

" Were you far from land at the time ?" 

" About fifteen miles ; as good as fifty, for 
the wind was strong off shore, and such a 
sea!" 

" And what did you do ?" 

"We had plenty of spaift There were 
oars and stretchers, and four large planks of 
the flooring all floating*about, and each of us 
laid hold of something." 

" Bv my sowle yoirre a brave boy I" cried 
the old pilot, who could restrain himself no 
longer. 

Luttrell turned a Scarce look on the old 
man, and pointed to the door, and the poor 
fisherman slunk away overwhelmed with 
shame. 

" So weVe lost our best boat and all her 
tackle," said Luttrell, moodily; "a heavy 
loss." 

"It isl" said the boy, gravdy; "but the 
fellows that picked us up say, that they don't 
know how we held on so long with an un- 
decked boat. They were watching us for an 
hour before we went over." 

"Who were they?" 

" Westport men ; they were taking that 
man over here you'gave us the letter for — a 
Yankee fellow." 

" What do you mean by a Yankee, Sir?" 

" Tom Crab called him so to me, that's all 
I know ; but he's a good fellow, and gave me 
some brandy when he pulled me on board ; 
and I hear he rubbed me till I got quite 
warm." 

" Where is he now ?" 

" He's helping them to carry that sick man 
up here, and I don't think he's so sick as they 
say. I'm sure it's just fright and no more ; 
for every time. the boat went about in stays, 
he'd raise his head and give a groan." 

" Of whom are you talking ?" 

" I don't know his name, Sir ; but they tell 
me he want^ to see you very much. There 
he goes ; they've got him in that blanket, and 
are bringing him here." 

" Where will I put the sick gentleman. 
Sir f said Molly, coming in ; " may I make a 
bed in the store-room?" 

"Do so," said Luttrell, briefly; "and for 
the other, give him the room that was your 
mistress's ; and do you, Harry, go out and be 
civil and attentive to thesepeopie. I will see 
them myself later on. They must put up 
with rough fere, but they came self-invited." 



CHAPTER XVnL 

▲ SKIPPBB. ' 

LuTTRBLL had just made up his mind that 
he would inform the Amencan visitor he 



would receive him, when Hany entered, 
leading the stranger by the hand. " That's 
papa," said the boy, and retired. 

" I hope I see you in veiy good health. 
Sir," said Mr. Dodge, advancing boldly, and 
£^king Luttrell's hand in a hearty, vigorous 
manner. • " You live in a pretty lonesome 
spot here, and as the man said to the whip- 
snake in the spout, * You ain't easy to get at' " 

" Perhaps ttiat was one of the reasons that 
led me to choose it, Sir," said Luttrell, stiffly, 
" and had you .got my note, you'd have seen 
that I never intended you should incur the' 
mconvenience of coming to it." 

" Well, Sir, it warn't pleasant ; I'll tell no 
lie, it wam't pleasant ! I'm a seafearin' man, 
Sir, and Pve been one all my life ; but such 
a harbor to get out of, and such a bort to get 
into, and such a craft to do it in, I never see 
in all my bom days." 

"You compel me to repeat my regreta, 
Sir. I am, indeed, sincerely sorry for your 
fruitless Journey." 

" Well, it warn't all time lost— we picked 
up that crew, and that lad of yours. He's a 
fine * buoy,' Sir ; I know * buoys ' well, and I 
say it again, he'll be a smart man." 

Luttrell bowed a cold and haughty acknow- 
ledgment 

"He ain't a bit like you ; not a bit ; there's 
no pride, no stand off about him; he's a raal 
fi'ank, straight-ahead one. I seed it before he 
was well aboard. It was all I could do to 
keep him from swimming after his cap--^ 
darned old sealskin thing it was — but he said 
it was his best one, and he'd not get another 
in a hurry." 

"His frankness deserved all your praise,^ 
Sir, it went to the extent of exposing his 
fether's poverty," 

" And if it did— what o' that? You ain't 
ashamed of it, are you ? Look at me, Sir, I 
have a matter of seventy thousand dollars, in 
the Tennessee Bank, and a trifie more in 
Ohio scrip, and I own every timber in the 
barque Pret^fman Qumeey Squashy four hun- 
dred and odd ton, a clipper to sail, and a 
whide for freight, and I ain't proud, nor no 
ways blown up to burstia' for that !" 

" I am delighted to know of your prosperity, 
Sir, for your sake," said Luttrell, coldly. 

" Mind," said the other, who accepted the 
words in their most flattering sense, " I didn't 
say it was all got with my hands in my 
' pants ' pockets. I had a dam'd deal of smart 
work for it I was up among the Injians for 
four years, I was over the Rocky Mountains 
trappin', I was a cook aboard a South Sea 
whaler, and " — ^here he winked one eye, and 
gave Luttrell a good-humored poke with his 
finger—" and I did a little in ebony off the 
Samsoo River, you understand ; unwholesome 
work it was, with the baraooons always flood- 
ed, and the alligators flopping through the 
mud, and stirring up foul air and fever. 
Ugh 1" he cried, with a wry face, " you'd 
see an ugly sort of a blotch on your cheek at 
night, and before the same hour next evening, 
the ground sharks would be a fitin' over you. 
You haven't got anything to drink, have 
you ?" 

" I can, tmfortunately, offer you nothmg but 
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onr monntain whisky : it is home-made, how- 
ever, and not bad." 

While Luttrell took a bottle and some 
elaases fix>m a small cupboard in the wall, 
Mr. Dod^ employed himself in a leisurely 
examination of the chamber and its furniture. 
** May I never P* exclaimed he, " if it ain*t a 
droll sort of crib. Why, Stranger^ Td not 
live here three months without making some- 
*"' thing better to sit on, and handier to eat off, 
than these. Just yon give me a hatchet and a 
hammer, an^ a handful of nails, U>-morrow 
morning earljr, and see if I won*t*' 

** I am a&aid ^at my furniture de8ei:ves all 
the ill you can say of it,** s^d Luttrell, with a 
fitint smile. 

'* That ain*t a ehaii^ifs not like a chair." 

'' I will not defend it, certainly." 

"And yet, it shows why you Britishers 
never can, by any possibility, be a great peo- 
ple — ^no. Sir, never." 

** I am really curious to hear that explana- 
tion.'* 

'' Well, Sir," said he, tossing off a fresh 
tumbler of undiluted VFhisky, " you*re a goin* 
to hear it — but * don*t be impatient,* as the 
bush squirrel said to the young mouse, * I've 
got your mother in my mouth, but 1*11 eat 
you presently.* Here*e how it is. When you 
was makin* that chair, you had in 3'our mind 
some old-fiishioned, ramshackle, nine cor- 
nered machine you had seen of your father's, 
or your grand&ther*8, and nothin' would per- 
suade you but to imitate that It was wis- 
dom of your ancestors— but we never' had 
no ancestors. We didn't begin the world 
with fifty cranks in our head about how some 
helpless old critter ten centuries back would 
ha* tried to do this, or to mend that. There's 
the difference between us, Sir ; and mind mv 
words, when we've got a ten-inch gun that'll 
send a ehot from Long Island to the Battery 
Point, you Britishers will be going back to 
bows and arrows, and a paintin* your bodies 
blue, like your ancestors.'^ 

**The picture is not flattering," said Lut- 
trell, gravely. ** And now, Sir, let us talk of 
someuing more nearly interesting to us. I 
am informed by mv correspondent that you 
have seen the catalogue of my small collec- 
tion, and desire to examine the objects them- 
selves." 

** K that's a home brew. Stranger, it does 
you more credit than the chair, said Mr. 
Dodge, smacking his lips after his third tum- 
bler of whisky. 

" I am proud to have anything worth offer- 
ing vou. Sir." 

'' If you've a barrel or two of that spirit to 
dispose of, we'll deal, Sir, that*s a fact,*' and 
Mr. Dodge emptied the bottle into his glass. 

" Fm not certain whether my resources ex- 
tend so far, but if they do, the whisky is 
much at your service, and I will feel honored 
if you accept it" 

"Now for the gimcracks— let's see 'em," 
said Mr. Dodge, as though eager to show how 
promptly he could respond to a graceful or 
generous action. 

" Some of the gimcracks are here before 
you," said Luttrell^ making a rather awkward 
attempt to smile, as he repeated the word. 



** This curiously misshapen attempt at a fig- 
ure is, I have every reason to believe, an 
image of the idol * Crom,* the object of wor- 
ship to the Irish in the days of Paganism^ 
You see he holds in his hand a sort of weapon 
like a fork.'* 

" It ain*t a brand, and it ain*t a fork I The 
Choctanrs have idols that beat that critter 
hollow, and they stick eyes in them of a red 
stone that sparkles when there's light on it 
What*8 this?" 

" An ancient Irish spear, or javelin.** 

'* It*s a whale harpoon, and a rare bad one 
to boot, the spike ain*t well fastened, and no 
lead on the butt end. Here*8 a bowie-knife, 
ain't it r 

*^ It's the sword of an Irish chieftain, and 
was found in the tomb of Thadv O'Shaush- 
len. Prince of the Kiel, and the mnds of Ma- 
roon ; the inscription that you see here " 

" I see nothing but scratches, made belike 
with an old nail or a dinner-fork — ^they ain't 
letters." 

" This inscription signifies * I am.' " 

" Well, I'm blessed if I believe them's old 
— ^they're rubbish, Stranger, jist rubbish — and 
as for the bi^ dish ^" 

" It is a shield — a more perfect specimen is 
not extant, it was the battle-shield of Brian 
Ogh-na-Tiemach ; be was killed in the great 
battle of Gongal-a-Murrah, which some histo- 
rians have confounded with the battle of 
Claddahmore." 

Perfectly insensible to the sneers, or the 
not less offensive ridicule expressed by the 
American, Luttrell went on displaying object 
after object with all the zeal of one who glo- 
ried in his pursuit, and delighted in his suc- 
cess as an antiquarian. He drew forth rare 
scraps of manuscript, some worn and tattered 
fragments discolored by age, and to all seem- 
ing undecipherable, he read out names of 
kings and saints, valiant chieftains, and holy 
martyrs, whom he mentioned with a voice 
tremulous with veneration, and he showed 
si^et rings and amulets they had worn, as a 
pnest might have displayed the most sacred 
relic& 

" Look here, Stranger," said the Yankee, as 
he threw himself into the old chair, and 
stretched out his legB to the fullest extent 
" there'fr a museum in my native town of 
Halkanopolis, and I want to make 'em a pre- 
sent ; it's to be somethin' nobody ever seed 
the like of afore, nor ever will again. I du 
think this gatherin' here is pretty nigh that 
ticket I And now, I say, what will you take 
for the whole bilin* as it stands ?" 

" You have not seen one-tenth of the col- 
lection as yet !" cried Luttrell, whose zeal as 
an antiquarian was far greater than his eager- 
ness as a vendor. ** There's the great t^ok 
of the Three Curses." 

" We can do the swearin' and cursin' pretty 
well without a book where I come oom,^' 
said the Yankee, with a grin. 

"Diarmid's Token, as it is called. This 
cmious gem, with its setting of pure gold, 
was formerly believed to be a protection 
against witchcraft" 

" In my country, Britisher, it's the witches 
would want the amulet I We're a pretty 
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hard set down there, and can take care of 
ourselves without any help from charms. 
Come, now — let's deal ; what*s the whole fig- 
ure, in one word ?" 

" You are unjust to both of us," said Lut- 
trell. " You neither know what I want to 
sell,' or yourself to buy. Let me go on and 
show you some curious relics of a later pe- 
riod ; they may have more interest for you, 
perhaps." * 

" Not a hickory shaving's difference, whe- 
ther you showed me a trowel that helped to 
build Babel, or a snuff-box of Queen Bess. 
If you want to please me, talk of dollars. 
Stranger, hard dollars." 

Luttrell's face flushed with a passing anger ; 
this reducing him to the position of a trades- 
man, first msplaying and then pricing his 
wares, sorely tried a temper that was never 
proof against much pressure. The purpose- 
like cold face of the American, however, 
showed him that the man meant no covert 
impertinence b^ his demand ; but was simply 
desirous of finishing a bargain as speedily as 
might be. 

" I am sorrv, Sir,'' said he, at length, " that 
you will not let me lay before you even the 
few objects that I prize the most ; however, 
as you give me no choice in the matter, and 
as circumstances render me anxious to part 
with my collection, I obey you. I estimated 
the whole at three hundred pounds. My 
agent informed me that, in London, two hun- 
dred was deemed the value, and I never jot 
a higher offer than a hundred and fifty, 
which I refused ; but which I will now take 
if offered me." 

The American took a very scrubby note- 
book from his pocket, and made a short cal- 
culation with a pencil. 

"Weill" said he, in a drawling, dreary 
sort of way, " it ain't much. I suppose you 
was years over it ?" 

" Yes," said Luttrcll, taken suddenly off his 

fuard, *^they occupied me manv very sad 
ays and nights. They were labors that 
lightened sorrow, and took me away from 
cares that were eating into my heart." 

" Ah ! and how much better you'd have 
been, Stranger, if you'd ha' been doin' some- 
thing genuine useful, something to make 
yourself and others more comfortable, and 
not a grubbin' after old shoe-buckles and 
saints' shinbones. Well, you don't think so. 
No matter ; that's our way o' lookln' at it 
Now to business. There's just one thing in 
these diggings that has tuk my fancy. It's 
the only thing here that Pd give a red cent 
for, on my own account ; but I do like it 
wonderful. I don't suppose you'll let me 
have it to buy, but if you 11 jist give a loan of 
it, we'll say for a year or two— two years — 
I'll close the deal, and give you your first 
price, fifleen hundred dollars." 

Ltfttrell's dark face lighted up at the pros- 
pect of relief from much embarrassment, and 
his eyes ranged over the room to see what it 
possibly could be that had captivated his 
strange visitor's fancy. A few gaffs, a single- 
barrel gun, and some fishing-tackle, were in 
one comer, and a pair of his^h seal-skin boots 
in another, and a rough wolf like ** lurcher" 



lay under the table — could it be any of these ? 
It was scarcely credible, and yet the Ameri- 
can had seen none other — he had walked 
straight from the landing-place to the Abbey. 
" What signifies what it is ?" said Luttrell to 
himself ''* It is the caprice of an unlettered 
fellow, who would, perhaps, care more for a 
tobacco pouch than Ibr my *Book of the 
Four Gospels.' " 

" I have no doubt that I shall accept your 
offer^ and gladly accept it," said Luttrell ; ji 
" but it would grati^ me if you were to say ' 
what it is that you desire to possess." 

'* It's then Just as likely you'd refuse me." 

" And I mistake you much if, in such a 
case, you'd hold me to my bar^in !" 

For the first time the American's features 
brightened; the dull leaden cheek colored, 
and the firm^et thin lip curved into a pleas- 
ant smile as he said, " You're right there, 
Britisher — ^you're right there. Td not ha' 
clinched the nail, if I saw it was goin' to fes- 
ter you! Here's how it is, then," and he 
drew a long breath to give him courage — 
" here's how it is— I want your * buoy.' " 

"My what r 

" Your buoy ; your son !" 

" You want my son," said Luttrell, draw- 
ing himself up, and looking with an air of 
haughty insolence. " Have you forgotten, Sir, 
which side of the Atlantic you are standing 
on, and that you are no longer in a land 
where men deal in their fellow-men f .Or is 
it that, presuming on what poverty you have 
seenliere, you dare to insult me with a pro- 
posal your own mean whites would have re- 
sentea with a bowie-knife ?" 

" You'd ha' been a rare chap on a stump, 
Britisher, that's a fact!" said the Yankee, 
coolly. " Your words come rushin' out like 
water out of a pump ; but they dont squash 
me, for all that. Hairy Dodge — ^Dan Web- 
ster always called me Hairy, the short for 
Herodotus — Haiiy Dodge is a hard grit, and 
it's not every millstone can grind him." 

" Will you do me the favor. Sir, to accept 
the very humble hospitality I can offer," 
said Luttrell, proudly, " and let there be no 
more question of any business between us ? 
I think I heard mention of a sick friend who 
accompanied you." 

*' He ain't a friend of mine. It was a critter 
I met at the inn, and who wanted to come 
over here to see you, and so we agreed we'd 
take the lugger between u&" 

" He is iff, I am told." 

" Jist fright— nothing but fright ! The first 
sea that took the boat on the quarter, he cried 
out * Lord a mercy on us P * Oh, are ye there V 
says I ; * are ye a prayin' for that sort o' thing ?• 
and, surely, he did go at it, till he grew too 
sick for anything but groans. There was no 
use reasonm' with him, for all he said was, 

* Put me ashore where you like, and I'll give 
you five hundred pounos.' He got up to a 
thousand; and once, when the peak halyards 
gave way, and the sail came clattering down, 
he raised the bid to half his whole mrtime." 

" So there is no actual malady in the case ?" 

* " Nothin' o' the kind. It's jist frij^ht— 
mere fright ! How you're ever to get him off 
this to the mainland again, is clean beyond 
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me. He^ll not go, that's certain, if he can 
help it" 

*' I must look to him, and see that, so tu 
as our veiT poor accomodation serves, he 
wants nothing. You*U excuse me, I trust, 
Bir." 

Luttrell spoke in a cold and formal tone, 
hoping that Ids visitor, seeing no prospect of 
any transaction between them, would now 
take his leave. Mr. Dodge, however, either 
did not deem the battle lost, or he saw no 
reason to retire from the field, for he dis- 
posed himself once more in the old chair, 
and taking out a cigar about as long as a 
modem parasol, prepared to smoke. 

"You haven't any objection to this sort 
o* thing ?*' he asked, coolly, as he lit it. 

" None whatever. Td say, Make yourself 
at home. Sir, if it were not that this humble 
house of mine is so little like a home." 

" It will look jollier in the evening, when 
there's a good lire on the hearth, and a strong 
brew of that pleajsant spirit smokin' afore 
ns ;" and Mr. Do^ge vouchsafed a strange sort 
of grin, which was the nearest approach he 
could make to a laugh, and Luttrell, stung by 
the notion that another was assuming to do 



low-&ced man, who sat next the fire on a low 
seat, all propped up by pillows, and his legs 
enveloped in a blanket ; his wan and singular 
appearance being considerably heightened 
by the feathers of a goose having lighted on 
him, giving him half the look of some enor- 
mous fowl in the act of being plucked. This 
addition to his picturesqueness was con- 
tributed by Hany, who, engaged in plucking 
a goose at the opposite side of the fire, sent 
all the down and feathers in that direction. 
Harry himself, without shoes or stockings, 
indeed with nothing but a flannel shirt and 
trousers, was entertaining the stranger, and 
giving him, so far as he could, an insight into 
the life and habits of the islanders. 

It is perhaps fortunate for me that it is not 
part of my task to record the contributious 
to history which Harry Luttrell aflTorded the 
stranger ; they were not, possiblv, divested of 
a little aid from that &ncy which nairators 
are soinetimes led to indulge in, and certainly 
Mr. M'Kinlay felt on heanng Idiem, that ter- 
rible as were the perils of the voyage, the 
dangers that beset his place of refuge seemed 
infinitely more terrible. A few traditionaiy 
maxims were all that they knew of law, of 



the honors of Ms house, and to himself too, religion they knew still less ; in a word, the 



retired hastily without speaking. 
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To reach the "store-room" where Mr. 
M*Kinlay lay — for of course it is needless to 
inform our readers he was the much terrified 
voyager alluded to — ^Luttrell was obliged to 
pass through the kitchen, and in so doing 
beheld a scene which had never before pre- 
sented itself to his eyes in that spot. Molly 
Ryan, feeling all the Importance of the occa- 
sion, and well knowing that her master would 
never remember to give her any orders on 
the subject, had issued a general requisition 
for supplies all over the island, which was so 
quickly and well responded to, that the place 
lookea less like a room in a dwelling-house 
than a great mart for all sorts of provisions. 

Great baskets of fish stood on every side — 
fish of the strangest and most uncouth forms, 
many of them, with names as uncouth. 
There were varieties of ugliness among 
them to gratify the most exacting naturalist, 
flat-headed, many-toothed monsters, with 
bony projections all over them, and dorsal 
fins like hand-saws. Even the cognate crea- 
tures wore an especial wildness in that wild 
spot, and lobsters looked fiercer, and crabs 
more crabbed, while oysters, least aggressive 
of all floating things, had a ragged and rocky 
exterior that seemed to defy Sil attempt at 
penetration. Besides, there were hampers of 
eggs, and ** creels" of potatoes, and such 
other gardenproduce as simple cultivation 
permitted. W bile, meekly in one comer, and 
av^aiting his fate with that air of conscious 
mar^rdom which distinguishes the race, 
stood a veiy lean sheep, f&tened by a hay- 
rope to the leg of a dresser. 

But the object which more than all others 
attracted Luttrell^s attention, was a pale sal- 
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stranger learned that he was in the midst of 
a people who cared no more for British rule 
than they did for the sway of the Grand 
Llama ; and in a place where, if it were very 
difficult to live, few things were so easy as to 
get rid of life. 

So intensely hiterested was M'Einlay in 
the boy** narrative, that he never noticed 
Luttrell, who entered the kitchen, and made 
his way towards him. LuttreU himself was 
so preoccupied with one thought, that he 
hardly acknowledged the salutations of the 
people who made way for him to pass. The 
thought that engaged him was this : that tlio 
man before him was the bearer of a writ 
against him. That the law, which in his fast^ 
ness he had so long defied or evaded, had at 
last tracked him home, and though he knew 
that, were this to be the case, nothing could 
be easier for him than to conceal himself in 
the island — there were spots there, where, 
had it been safe to have followed, no search 
could have discovered him — ^yet, in the pas- 
sionate boldness which prompted him always 
to meet the coming peril half way, he now 
sought out this man, whatever might be his 
mission, to confront him. 

Who can tell, besides, what an insolent 
pride he felt in being able to say to the emis- 
sary of the law, " Go back to those who sent 
you, and tell them that you saw and spoke- 
to Luttrell of Arran, but that you did not 
dare to lay a hand upon him, nor utter the 
stupid formula of your craft, because one sin- 
gle word from him would have settled your 
doom for ever; that he did not avoid nor 
evade you; that he received you courteously, 
and, so far as he could, hospitably ; but with 
the proud consciousness that he was more 
the master of ffour fate than were you of his^ 
and that the wisest thing you could do was 
to forget the errand yo u came upon, and go 
back as you came." With some such thoughts 
as these Luttrell now came forward and stood 
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before the stranger, and for some seconds 
each looked in silence at the other. 

"Are yoii I^r. Luttrell of Arran?" asked 
M^Einlay, in a low feeble tone.. 

** I am accustomed to believe, Sir, that a 
stranger usually announces his own name 
and quality first, when presenting himself in 
the house of another," said Luttrell, slowly 
andgn^vely. 

** Task pardon ; my name is Robert M*Kin- 
lay. Sir, of Fumivars Inn, and 28, Regent's- 
terrace, London, conveyancer." 

"And I am John Hamilton Luttrell of 
Arran. Now that we know each other, are 
there any matters we can treat of, or is this 
meeting to have mef ely the character of a 
pleasant ' rencontre V " 

"It was business brought me here, Mr. 
Luttrell r' said M'Einlav, with a sroan of 
such intense suicerity tnat Luttrell almost 
smiled at it 

" Whenever you feel eq[ual to treat of it, 
you'll find me at your service," said Luttrell. 
" Could it be now, Mr. Luttrell — could it 
be now ?" cried M^Kinlay, with eaffemese. 
" It Bha}\ be this minute, if you desire it." 
Unwrapping the blanket from around him, 
and disposmg it not very ffracefully, perhaps, 
over his shoulders, Mr. M'Kinlay scrambled 
rather than walked after Luttrell to his room. 
" Ah, Sir !" cried he, as he entered, " if I 
had but the shadow of a suspicion of what 
the expedition was before me, I*d have re- 
vised natly ; av, Sir, if I had to throw up the 
agency for it the day after." 

" I am truly sorry. Sir, your impressions of 
this place should be so unfavorable." 

Mr. M*Kinlay was too full of his disastrous 
experiences to listen to excuses, and he went 
on : ** People cross the Atlantic every week 
and don^t suffer one-half what I did since I 
left Westport I vow I think they might 
round the Gape with less actual danger; and 
when we tacked about and ran down to take 
up the creatures that were upset, one of our 
sailors — no, indeed, but two of them— de- 
clared that it was at the imminent risk of our 
own lives we were doing it ; that if some- 
thing held on, or didn't hold on, I forget 
whidi, and that if we were to get entangled 
in the wreck— but I can't desvibe it, only I 
remember that the American — ^the greatest 
savage I ever met in my life — took a pistol 
out of his pocket, and swore he'd shoot the 
man at the helm if he didn't bear up for the 
wreck. He swore — I'll never forget his 
awftd oaths, doubly terrible at such a moment 
— ^that he saw a boy, or, as he called it, * a 
buoy,' on a spar waving his cap to us, and he 
said, * I'll go down to him if we upset beside 
him.' Yes, Sir, it sounds incredible that a 
man so dead to any sentiment of humanity 
oould exist, and who could declare that he'd 
imperil five lives, and his own too, just out 
of— what shall I call it ?— a whim, a caprice, 
a fimcy, and for what ? — for some fishermen, 
some starving creatures whose miserable lives 
ought to make death a release, and a boy that 
possibly, until your kind cook gave him leave 
to sit at the kitchen fire, had no home to go 
to to dry himself" 
Luttrell's fiice grew almost purple, and 



then, of a sudden, ashy pale. To suppress 
the passionate impulse that worked within 
him, made him feel sick almost to fainting, 
but he did suppress it, and with an im* 
mense effort of self-control, said, " And the 
American, you say, was resolved that he'd 
save the boy." 

"Ahl at .any cost! indeed, he had the 
cruelty to say to myself, * If the boat goes 
over, mind that you keep up,' to windward, 
or to leeward, or somewhere, I don't know 
where, for I was well aware that it was down 
I should go. * You can swim,' said he, ^ I 
suppose ?' * Not a stroke,' said I. * It don't 
matter,', said he, *you can' grip on all the 
same.' Yes, Sir, that was his unfeeling re- 
mark. * You can grip on all the same.' ^ 

"But he declared that Uie boy he vmUd 
save I" cried Luttrell, with a scornful toss of 
his head at the other's prolixity. 

" That he did ; I am willing to make oath 
of it, let the consequences be what they may 
to him." 

" He never told me of that," said Luttrell, 
thoughtfully. 

" 1 should think not. Sir ; it's not very 
likely that a man will parade his own Inhu- 
manity, and declare how he risked five valu- 
able hves to save a few savage creatures, who 
might as well be drowned at sea as die of 
starvation on shore." 

" You are severe, Sir. You judge us some- 
what hardly. With all our barbarism, we 
have our uses, and, more too, we have ties 
and affections pretty much like our betters." 
Though there was far more sadness thim sar- 
casm in the way Luttrell said these words, 
Mr. M'Kinlay wmced under the reproof they 
conveyed, and hastily blurted out his excuses^ 
" You caimot suppose I could have meant 
to include vou. Sir. You couldn't -imagine 
that in speaking of these poor ignorant crea- 
tures, I had the slightest intention " 

^ " I never suspect an insult where it is pos- 
sible to believe such was not intended, Sir," 
said Luttrell, haughtily. " But I don't think 
that we are here now to discuss the fisher- 
men of Arran, or their claim to be deemed 
civilised." 

" You are right— you are quite right, Mr. 
Luttrell. I ask pardon for all this digression, 
the more since it was entirely persona] ; but 
a man's first shipwreck takes a wonderful 
hold on his imagination;" and the lawyer 
laughed with one of those practised laughs, 
which, by setting others off, frequently cut 
short an unpleasant discussion. Luttrell 
was, however, impassive in his gravity ; if 
anything, he looked more stem than before. 
" I have come here," resumed M'Kinlay, " at 
the request of mj friend and client. Sir Gei^ 
vais Yyner. This letter is my introduction 
toyou?' 

Luttrell took it, read the address, turned it 
round, and looked at the seal, and then laid it 
down upon the table. He heaved a long sigh, 
too, but it was a sigh of relief, for he had had 
sore misgivings as to M*Ejnlay's visit, and 
visions of law and its dire consequencea 
in various ways had been flitting beK>re hia 
eyes. 
" I opine that the letter will explain the 
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object of my coming here more briefly than 
I could." ' 

" Do me the fevor to tell it in words, Sir," 
said Luttrell, coldly; and the other bowed 
and began. 

Our reader may not be as {Mttient a listener 
as was Lnttrell, nor, indeed, need he hear Mr. 
M'Kinlay's accoont of a mission with which 
he is alr^dy fiimiliar ; enough, then, if we say 
that he was listened to for above an hour in 
perfect silence, not one word of remark, not 
a qnestion, not even a gesture interrupted the 
flow of the narratiye, and although at some 
moments the lawyer ^rew pathetic over peas- 
ant hardships and pnyations, and at others 
was jocose oyer their drolleries, LuttreU 
neither youchsafed any show of sentiment or 
of mirth, but heard him throughout, as might 
the Chancellor have heard a pleading in 
Equity. Vyner had cautioned M*Einlay not 
to diyulge the name of the ghrl in whose be- 
half LuttreU was entreated to act, until he had 
giyen some pledge of his willingness to accept 
the trust He knew well the proud suscepti- 
bility of the man, and how instantaneously he 
would reject what savored of an advantage 
to those connected with him, not to speak of 
the additional pain he would feel in knowing 
that these peasants had been paraded as his 
near relatives, and so Vyner had said, *' Keep 
the name of the girl in the background, and 
even when asked for it, do not appear aware 
of her being his connexion. Leave it entirely 
to him to avow it or not, as he pleases. . Re- 
member,*' said he, as he part^ with him, 
'^ you will have to treat wim not only a very 
acute, ready-witted man, but one of we most 
sensitive and easily irritated temperaments in 
the universe." 

In &ct, so proflise had Vyner been of his 
directions, his counsels, and his warnings, 
that he frightened M'Einlay considerably, im- 
pressing hun with a very wholesome fear of 
the man he was to deal with. ^* Til let him 
pick out the &cts from the brief itself," thought 
he, as he handed the letter. FU not open the 
case by a speech." This clever tactic was, 
however, routed at once by LuttreU, as he said, 
** Let me hear the statement from yourself, Sir. 
I wiU give it aU my attention." 

Thus called upon, he spoke, and apart from 
those Uttle digressionary excursions into the 
pathetic and the humorous, he spoke weU. He 
J owned, that though Vyner's desire to be an 
Irish proprietor met a certain encouragement 
from himself, that he looked with Uttle &yor 
on the other project, and less even of hope. 

Indeed, of this plan, not being a father 
liimscl^ he spoke less confidently. ** But, after 
all," said he, smUing, " they are one and the 
other but a rich man*s fancy. He can afford 
an unprofitable investment, and a somewhat 
costly experiment" 

In aU he said, M*Einlay took pidns to show 
that Sir Qervais was acting under his own 
judgment; that he, M*Kinlay, was 'a cool, 
calm, long-headed man of the world, and only 
looked on these matters as a case he " was to 
carry," not critidse ; a question he was to 
consign to parchment, and not ratify by an 
opinion. 

P^hapa, he was a Uttle prolix in his excuses 



and exculpation, dweUmg somewhat need- 
lessly on the guarded prudence he had him- 
self maintain^ throughout the afl^, for 
LuttreU at last said, and rather abruptly, 
** Come to fne now, 8ir. Let me hear what 
part is assigned to me in these matters, for 
assuredly I cannot guess it" 

** My friend and oient wishes you to be a 
trustee in this case ; that you will act for the 
young girl on whom he purposes to make the 
settlement, and, in &ct, consent to a sort of 
guardianship with respect to her." 

LuttreU ^ve a smUe — it was a smUe of 
much meamng, and fiiU of inexpressible sad- 
ness. ** What a strange choice to have made," 
said he, moumfuUy. ^ When a captain loses 
a frigate, the Admiralty are usually slow to 
give him another; at all events, they don't 
pass over scores of able and fortunate officers 
to fix upon this one unlucky feUow, to entrust 
him with a new ship. Now this is precisely 
what your friend would do. With a large 
and wide acquaintance, surrounded with 
friends, as few men are, esteemed and loved 
by many, he goes out of his way to seek for 
one whose very name carries disaster with it 
If^ instead of conferring a benefit upon this 
poor chUd, he owed her a deep grudge, then, 
and then only, I could understand his choice 
of me I Do you know, Sir," and here his voice 
became loud and fbU and ringing—" do you 
know. Sir, it would be difficult to find a man 
who has accumulated more failures on his 
head than he who now stands before you, and 
these not fh)m what we usually call fate, or 
bad luck, or misfortune, but simply and purely 
from an intractable temper, a nature that 
refused to be taught by its own hard expe- 
riences, and a certain stubborn spirit that ever 
took more pleasure in breasting die fiood, than 
others took in swimmine with the full tide of 
fortune. It takes very httle knowledge of life 
to teach a man one lesson — which is, to avoid 
such men as me 1 They whose quaUties en- 
sure faUure are truly unlucky ! Tell Sir Qer- 
vais Vyner it is not out of apathy or indo- 
lence that I refhse him, it is simply because, 
when he makes me the partner of his enter- 
prise, it ensures disaster for it" 

Mr. M*£lnlay repUed to this passionate 
outburst as lamely as men usuaUy do to such 
like appeals; that is, he strung platitudes 
and common-places together, which, happUy 
for him, the otiier never deigned to pay the 
slightest attention to. 

One only observation did reach LuttreU's 
ears: It was a remark to which the speaker 
imparted littie force ; for when he made it, he 
had come jto the end of his persuasive re- 
sources, and was in the position of those gun- 
ners who, when their ammunition is expend- 
ed, charge the piece with the nearest rubbish 
they can lay hands upon. The remark was 
to this purpose : that, simple as the act seems, 
the choice of a trustee is one of the most puz- 
zling things in the world, and nothing is 
often more embarrassing than being ref^ed 
by one upon whom, without ever directly 
asking, we have confidently counted for that 
office. 

LuttreU started; he suddenly bethought 
him of Bany. What would be more forlorn 
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or firiendlesfl in the world than that poor boy's 
lot, if he were left fetherieas ? Except Vvner, 
was there one he could ask to befriend him ? 
Indeed, whenever the contingency crossed 
his mind, and tlie thought of death presented 
itself full before him, ne at once reverted to 
the hope that Vyner would not refuse this 
his last request. If, however, by declining 
what was now asked of him any coldness, or 
estrangement ensued, he could not, of course, 
make this demand. ^* I shall have forfeited 
all mv claim upon him,*' said he to himself, 
" If I den^ him this small service, and per- 
haps he will not understand, and, at all events, 
not give any weight to the scruples I have 
detailed. He may say these are but the 
gloomv fancies of a solitary, cheerless life.'' — 
'' Yes, said he, on the closing a discussion 
with himself, and now speaking the result 
aloud—" Tea It shall be a bargain between 
us. Let Vyner be the guardian of my boy, 
and I will accept this charge ; and, to show 
what confidence I place in nis generosity, I 
shall accede at once ; and when you get back 
to England, jon will tell him the compact I 
have made with him." 

" I do not feel myself in a position, Mr. 
Luttrell, to make a formal pledge on the part 
of Sir Ghervais Vyner," began ItrKinlay 

" I shall not ask you, Sir," broke in Lut- 
trell, proudly; " we have been friends some 
five-and-twenty years, without any assistance 
from lawyers, and it is possible we may con- 
tinue the attachment without their aid. Tell 
me now of this trust, for I am ashamed to say 
how little attention I have given the subject 
hitherto." 

It was a pleasure to Mr. M'Kinlay to leave 
diplomacy, and get back again into those 
pleasant pasturaf^es where duties are " recit- 
ed," and obligations laid down, with all the 
rules of action stated, and with the rigid cau- 
tions impressed, due stress being stamped at 
every step on separate responsibility, and re- 
iterated warning given, how '* each acted for 
himself, and not one for the other," tUl Lut- 
trelVs less practised brain actual!^ whirled 
with the repetitions and reiterations; nor 
was he more comforted by learning that on 
certain difficulties, not at aU improbable, aris- 
ing, he would have to recur to the law courts 
for guidance — ^a gloomy prospect which all 
Mr. M^Einlay's fluent readiness could not dis- 
pel, as he said, " A mere matter of form, I as- 
sure you, and only requiring a short bill in 
Equity, and a hearing before the Master." 

" There, there, that will do," cried he, at 
last ; " don't terrify me aoy more. A surgeon 
never made his operation less painful by de- 
scribing every step of it beforehand to the 
patient ; but, Sir, i accede ; and now forgive 
me if I leave you for one moment ; I have a 
word to say to vour fellow-traveller, whom I 
SCO out vonder." 

The American was seated on a rock, smok- 
ing, and Harry beside him, when Luttrell 
drew nigh. 

** Come here, Harry," cried he to the boy ; 
I want to sepak to you. 

" Oh, papa," said the boy, as he came up, 
'* if you only heard all the pleasant stories he 
has! Theresa nowhere he hasn't been. In 



countries where the trees are covered with 
ftuit, and monkeys and peacocks all over 
them; in lands where there are mines of 
gold, and silver, and diamonds, sdl for the 
taking; in seas, too, where you look down 
and see great ree& that look like rocks, but 
are really precious stones. And now he was 
telling me of a beautiful island, &r, far away, 
so rich in flowers and spices, that you can 
know for more than a hundred miles off 
when you are coming to it." 

" Has he asked you to go away with him, 
Harry ?" 

"No, papa." 

"But you would like to do so? Speak 
out, boy ; tell me frankly. Do you wish it ?" 

"Would he take me, papa?" asked he, 
timidly. 

" Yes." 

" And would you let me P" and he spoke 
with even a feunter voice, and greater anxiety 
in his look. 

"First answer me my question, Harry. 
Do you wish to go ?" 

" Yes, papa, greatly." 

LuttreU turned away his head and drew 
his hand across his eyes, and for several min- 
utes did not look round aeain. When he did, 
it was to see the boy standing calm, firm, and 
erect before him. Not a trace of emotion on 
his features, as his eyes confronted his own. 

" I suppose you are right," said Luttrell, 
half speaking to himself " I suppose you 
are right. It is very dreary here 1" 

" A^d there are no wild beasts to hunt, nor 
red men to fight, nor beautiful birds to catch, 
papa : nor any g)ld ^" 

*'No, bov! There is not any gold, as- 
suredly. But, remember, Harry, how many 
there are here who never saw gold, never 
heard of it ; brave fellows, too, who are not 
afraid to scale the straightest cliff, nor ven- 
ture out on the stormiest sea." 

" And for what, papa ? For a curlew's nest, ' 
or a hamper of fish ; and he, yonder, tells me, 
that one good voyage of his barque would 
buy out au the islands here for ever." 

" So, then, you have eaten of the apple 
already," cried he, with a bitter laugh. " Well, 
as he has tempted, he may take you. Send 
him to me." 

The boy almost flew in his speed back^ and 
gulping out a word or two, pointed to lus &- 
ther. 

" Are you of the same mincL now, that you 
were an hour or two back? Do you wish to 
have that boy of mine on board your ship ?" 
asked Luttrell. 

" I'll give you a thousand dollars for him 
down. Sir, and you shall keep the gim- 
cracks." 

" You may take him. There must be no 
money-dealing between us now. Sir— I will 
sell you nothmg. Come into the house with 
me ; a few minutes will be sufficient." 

As they walked side by side towards the 
house, the American, with a quaint brevity, 
told all that Luttrell could have desired to 
know of him. He and his craft, the Quincey 
Squatihy were well known at Liverpool and 
London, he was sole owner, and traded in 
everything, from " lumber " to Leghorn bon- 
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nets ; he went everywhere, and ventured in 
everything; in fact, he liked an ** assorted 
cargo of notions" better than a single freight. 
" I won't say he'll oome back a rich man to 
yon, Sir, in five years, but you ma^ call me a 
Creole if he don't know a bit of life. Just 
look here," said he, as he opened a pocket- 
map and spread it over the table, ** there's 
ten years ofmy life marked out on that chart ; 
these lines — some of 'em pretty long ones — is 
my voyages." Captain — for we must now 
give him his accustomed title — Captain Dodge 
spoke fluently, and vaingloriously, too, of all 
he had travelled, and all he had seen; of 
how he had traded for ivory on the Gfold 
Coast, and for furs up at Hudson's Bay ; how 
he had panted in the tropics, and shivered at 
Behring's Straits. If a little proud of his 
successes against Malays and Moors, it was 
not quite certain that he **had not done" a 
little mild buccaneering occasionally, when 
** freights were low and trade was heavy." 
Kot that Luttrell gathered much of what 
he narrated, for a strange confusion was in 
his brain, and as he gaz^ at the chart and 
tried to follow the lines, a dimness obscured 
lus sight, and he had to turn away and wipQ 
his eyes. • 

** Wud your honor like the dinner now?" 
whispered Molly Ryan from the door; " the 
strange gentleman that was sick is dyin' of 
hunger.''^ 

"Yes. we're quite readjr," said Luttrell; 
and takm^ a kev from a nail, he betook him-, 
self to a httle closet which formed his cellar. 
A few bottles of port, and two or three of 
Burgundy — ^remnants of a stock which once 
had oeen famous — were all that survived, but 
he took them forth, saying, " I am unlikely 
to play the host again, let us make festival 
for the last time." 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE SUFPBB AT ASXLAIf, 

With all the ardor of an Irish menial to 
do honor to her master's hospitality, Molly 
Ryan had taken the unwonted step of laying 
out the dinner in the " sacristy " of the Al? 
bey, which Luttrell had once on a time in- 
tended to have converted into a grand gal- 
lery for alLhis rare and curious objects, and 
from which he soon desisted, deterred by the 
cost 

It was a long, narrow, vaulted chamber, 
with four point^ windows in one wall, and 
blank niches to correspond to them in the 
other. If in the cold unflattering light of 
day it would have presented an air of cheer- 
less gloom and destitution, not so did it look 
now, as a great fire of turf blazed and glowed 
on the ample hearth, and the light of four 
huge pine-torches flamed red from the niches, 
ana threw a warm and mellow glare over 
everything ; while the board was spread with 
an abundance which would have been utter- 
ly wastefril, if some flve-and-twenty sailors 
and fishermen without were not to revel at 
second-hand, and feed on what fell from the 
master'B table. 



Luttrell had heard nothing— knew nothing 
of this arrangement, and when he was tola 
in a whisper that dinner was ready in the 
sacristy, his brow darkened, and his cheek 
flushed with anger. "We need not have 
starved them with cold as well as hunger," 
muttered he, sternly, to the woman ; but she 
knew better than to await his reproaches, and 
hastened away to the kitchen. 

" To you who have seen where I live, gen- 
tlemen," said he to his guests, " it will be un- 
necessary to apologise for how I live ; I can 
but say how much I regret it fory^r sakes, 
custom has made it easy to myself." With 
this he led the way along a little narrow pas- 
sage, and then crossing a court-yard, entered 
the sacristy. If M*Einlay and the Yankee 
stared with amazement at the ample prepara- 
tions to regale them, and the flue old hall — for 
such it looked — ^in which they were displaced, 
Luttrell could scarcely master his astonish- 
ment at what he saw, and nothing short of that 
" dignity which doth hedge " a host as well as 
" a king," could have prevented him ftom 
openly expressing his surprise. Molly whis- 
pered a word in his ear, to which as hastily he 
said, " Certainly, of course/' and just as the 
guests took their seats, Harry, dressed in 
what remained to him of his best, came for- 
ward, and stood near the table. " Sit opposite 
to me, Harry ; the foot of the table is the fit- 
ting place for the heir of the house, is it not, 
Mr. M'Kinlav ?" 

" And is this your son. Sir ; is this young 
gentleman the — the ^" 

" The boy you picked up at sea," resumed 
Luttrell, courteously, " and who will be 
proud to renew his acquaintance with you 
morepleasantly than it opened." 

" Well, young *un, you have got a Jollier 
color on your cheeks now than wnen we saw 
ypu bobbing behind that bit of broken jib- 
boom 1 You was blue, that's a fact, but I'm a 
raw Eastern if you was bluer than, the law- 
yer 1" 

Poor Mr. M'Einlay ! scarcel v had one shame 
overcome him when came the terror of an- 
other ; for now, for the first time, did he re- 
cognise in the Yankee the terrible tourist of 
the Welsh moimlains. A vague something 
would cross him as he lay in the lugger, sea- 
sick and miserable, that the horrid voice, and 
the horrid look, and the horrid gesture of his 
fellow-traveller, were not encountered for the 
first time ; but he was too full of his own sor- 
rows to waste a thought on such speculations, 
and it was only now, as they sat at the same 
board, eating of the same dish, and hob-nob- 
bing together, that the measure of his convic- 
tion became ndl. " He doesn't know — ^he can- 
not know me !" muttered be, " and I have only 
one blunder to atone for, but who could have 
thought it was his son I" He turned to en- 
sage Harry in conversation, to inquire into 
his habits, nis tastes, and his amusements, but 
the boy, fitscinated by the Yankee's discourse, 
could not bear to lose a word of it. Dodge— 
" Gen'ral " he called himself, as he spoke of 
those days—Gen'ral Dodge had served in 
many of the wars of the South American Re- 
public ; he had been with Bolivar, and against 
him ; he had made and lost his f(»rtune three 
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saccessiye times, he had taken part in a buc- 
caneer expedition to Mexico, was imprisoned 
and condemned to death, and saved by an 
earthquake that left the gaol and one quarter 
of Banta F^ in ruins. S^ to his shipwrecks 
and adventures with pirates, his hunting ex- 
ploits, his raids either with Indians or against 
them, they were legion ; and certainly, to these 
narratives he imparted a *' gusto " and an ex- 
pression which gave them a marvellous pow- 
er, occasionally corroborated as they were by 
material evidence, as when he showed where 
he had lost the thumb and two fingers of his 
left hand, the terrible cicatrix in the back of 
his head from an Indian's attempt to scalp 
him, and the mark of a bullet which had tra- 
versed his body from the neck to the opposite 
collar-bone. There was no disbelieving a 
man whose every Joint and limb could come 
into court as his witnesses, not to say that he 
was one of those men whom few love to con- 
tradict If he were, at some times, rather 
boastful on the score of his courage and dar- 
ing, he was, at others, equally frank as to his 
short-comings in honesty, and he told with an 
astonishing frankness of some acts which, had 
they not been committed in unsettled and 
semi-civilised lands, would worthily have 
been requited by. the galleys. 

"Well, Old Ramskinr' said he, address- 
ing M'Einlay ; for while he talked he drank 
freely, and was already in his third bottle of 
Burgundy, warmed up with occasional " flash- 
es " of brandy—" well. Old Ramskin, I guess 
you'd rather be perched on a tall stool in 
your counting-house than up on a rock, 
watching for an Indian scout party ; but, 
mark me, it's all prejudice, and for my part 
Fd rather put a bali in a red-skin than I'd 
torture a white man with law and parch- 
ments." He here diversified his personal re- 
collections by some anecdotes of lawyers, and 
of the esteem in which their fellow-citizeilfc 
hold them " Far West," the whole winding up 
with a declaration that such creatures " warn t 
in natur," and only grew out of a rank, rotten 
and stagnant condition of society, which, when 
only stirred by any healthy breeze of public 
opinion, either "left 'em or Lynched 'em." 
He turned round for the approval of his host 
to this sentiment, and now saw, for the first 
time, that he had quitted the table. 

" If you had not been so energetic in your 
Censures of my profession, Sir," said M*Kin- 
lay, "you might have heard Mr. Luttrell 
asking us to excuse his absence for a few 
minutes while he spoke to his son." 

Perhaps the American felt this rebuke as a 
sharp one, for he sat in silence for some min- 
utes, when he said, " Am I at have the pleas- 
ure of your company to-night when I weigh 
anchor ?" 

" Yes ; I intend to leave when you do." 

" Your business is done, then f 

" It is." 

" And mine, too," said the American ; and 
each looked at the other, to see who first 
would divulge his secret 

" I have made ai^rangements for the guar- 
dianship of his son, whom, by the way, I never 
suspected to be the boy we picked up at sea," 
sida M'Kinlay, titius endeavoring, by a half- 



confidence, to obtain the whole of the Amer- 
ican's. 

" He'll not want such guardianship, I prom- 
ise you, when he lives a few years with me." 

"With you t What do you mean ?" 

" Just what I say, stranger ; that he's com- 
ing aboard the Squaah^ bound now for the 
Isuimus; and, I repeat it, five years wi^ 
Hairy Dod^ will turn him out a long sight 
cuter than if he passed his 'prentic^hip even 
with yourself." 

" It is a strange notion of Mr. Luttrell's — a 
very strange notion." 

The American raised himself up in his seat, 
and looked as if he were about to resent the 
speech, but he, repressed the temptation, and 
merely said, "We're going to have lighter 
weather than we came over in, and a fine 
bright night besides." 

" I hope so, with all my heart," said the 
other ; and now each sat and sipped his wine 
in silence. 

Leaving them thus, let us turn one moment 
to LuttreU, as he stood at the window of his 
room, with his boy beside him. There was 
neither lamp nor candle, but a strong moon- 
light streamed into the chamber, and their 
shadows were distinctly marked upon the 
floor. 

" Why is Molly crying so bitterly, papa ? 
Sure I'm not going away for ever r said 
Harry. 

" I hope not— I think not ; but when people 
part some are always fkint-hearted about the 
chances of meeting again." 

" But you are not, papa ?" 

Luttrell did not answer for a few seoondsw 
" Are you quite sure, Harry, that this life ia 
what you like ? I mean," said he, correcting 
himself quickly — " I mean, would you not 
rather live here till you were a man, and make 
Arran your home, as it is mine now ?" 

" No, papa, rd like to see the countries 
that the Captain told of, and see some of the 
things he did, and then come back very rich, 
and build a fine castle here, and a great pier 
out in the sea, and have the finest cutter that 
ever sailed." 

" But, before all this can come to pass, be- 
think you what a hard life is before you — 
what dagrs of storm and nights of weariness. 
You may be hardly used, and have none ta 
pity your— be ill, and not have one to speak 
kindly to you. Are you ready for all this^ 
Hany ?" 

" I suppose I must bear it if I want to be a 
man ;" and he drew himself up proudly as he 
spoke. 

" You'll have to remember, too, Sir, that 
you are a gentleman," said Luttrell, almost 
sternly ; " that there are scores of mean and 
shabby things the fellows around may do, a 
Luttrell must not stoop to. Keep your word 
when you once pledge it ; insult no man will- 
ingly ; fight him who insults you ; and never, 
if It be your fortune to command others, never 
say ' Go,' In a moment of danger, but 
* Come.' " 

" I'll not forget that," said the boy, seriously. 

" Keep this purse, Harry. It was one your 
mother knitted, many years ago. The few 
guineas that are in it spend when and how 
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' yoa ISke ; only remember that when gone they 
cannot easily be replaced by me. And now 
give me a kias, for they must see us part 
easily." 

The boy sprang into his arms, and held him 
fiist in his embrace, while he kissed him over 
and over ; and Lnttrell parted the hair upon 
his foreheiad, kissing him tenderly there, as he 
muttered a few words beneath his breath. 

" There, go back to them, Harry, and tell 
them I will join them presently." • 

As Harry left the room, Luttrell lighted his 
lamp, and sat down at his table to write. It 
was to Yyner he addressed himself, and in- 
tended to be as brief as might be — ^very little, 
indeed, more than the intimation that he had 
accepted the trust proposed to him, and begged 
in turn Y^iier would do as much by him, and 
consent to be the guardian of his boy, should 
he be left fartherless. 

*^ I ask this with all the more confidence," 
wrote he, "that your kind interest in poor 
Harry is so fresh in m^ mind, and all your 
generous offers to befnend him are the only 
cheering thoughts that occur to me in this, 
one of the gloomiest moments of my life. 

" An American trading captain, led hither 
by an accident, has captivated the boy's im- 
agination by stories of travel and adventure, 
and I have consented to let Harry go with 
hiuL To remain here and live as I have done 
was open to him -, he could have succeeded 
me in this wild spot without the bitterness of 
feeling the fall that led to it ; but, in the rest- 
less spirit of our race, he might some day or 
other have emerged, and I dreaded to imag- 
ine what a semi-savage Luttrell would be ; 
strong of limb, vigorous, daring, and ignorant, 
with pride of blood and poverty to stimulate 
him. What is there he mi^ht not have done 
in a fimcied retribution against a world that 
had crushed his race and ruined his family — 
for such were the lessons he has been leammg 
fjTom his cradle, the only teachings he has 
ever had ! 

'*The hardships of life at sea will be bet- 
ter training than these. The boy is very 
like me. 1 would sorrow over it, Vyner, if 
I did not count on that resemblance for your 
love to him. In one respect, however, we 
are not like. Harry can forgive an injury. 
Who knows, however, what he might be- 
come were he to grow up in daily contact 
with me ; for I dreaded to mark how each 
year seemed to develop the Luttrell more 
and more in his nature. Now, pride of 
birth with prosperity may lead to intolerance 
and oppression, but leash it with poverty 
and it will conduce to violence, perhaps to 
crime. 

" Before the mast he will see things differ- 
ently. Night-watches and hard junk are 
stem teachers. To rescue him from my in- 
fluence, to save him from me, I send him 
away, and leave myself childless. I can 
scarcely expect that you will bp able to fol- 
low me in these reas(mings. How could 
you, happy as you are in every incident of 
your life, blessed in everything that gives 
value to existence ? I feel I shall never see 
him again ; but I feel, too, just as confidently, 



that at some day or other— distant it may be 
— ^you and he will meet and talk of me, 
speaking in love and affection, forgiving 
much, pitying all. 

** Say nothmg of this guardianship to your 
wife, lest it should lead her to speak of me ; 
or, at all events, wait till I am gone. Talk 
of me then they may, for there is no voice so 
eloquent to defend as the wind that sighs 
through the long grass over our graves ! 

"I have made a will, not very formally, 
perhaps, but there is none likely to contest it. 
W hat a grand immunity there is in beggary t 
and Cane and po. will, I apprehend, if called 
upon, vouch for me in that character. There 
are several lawsuits which have dragged on 
their slow course for two generations of us. 
I believe I myself continued the contests 
rather as obligations of honor than au^ht 
else. Harry was not trained with such pnn- 
ciples, however, and I shall leave to your dis- 
cretion whether our claims be abandoned or 
maintained. 

" Last, but far from least of aU, the family 
to which Harry's mother belonged contains 
many very bold, restless, and 1 might say 
dangerous, men. One of the reasons of my 
retirement to this lonely spot was the secur- 
ity I possessed in the midst of my own wild 
islanders against demands not always urged 
with moderation. They are not likely to foiget 
the near relationship to my boy, if they can 
make it a squrce of profit ; or, fitiling that, to 
convert it to a matter of menace. On every 
account, therefore, I entreat that he may^not 
come back here, or, if so, but passingly. 

" I hope he will never sell these islands ; 
they would be a sorry commodity in the 
market, and they are the oldest possessions of 
our name in this kingdom. When Henry the 
Second sent John de Luttrell as Envoy to 

Rome ^but where am I straying to ? The 

shouts that ring without tell me that all is 
ready for their departure, and in a few mo- 
ments more I shall be alone in the world. 
Thmk of me sometimes, dear friend, even if 
the thought come in your happy hours to 
dash its joys with sadness ; but do not speak 
of, last of all, do not write to, 

** Yours, while he lives, 

" John Hamilton Luttrell. 

*' I am half ashamed to add one other re- 
quest ; but if my cheeks grow red as I write, 
my heart will be the calmer when it is writ- 
ten. Be a friend to my boy in all ways that 
your kindness, your sympathy, your counsel 
can dictate. Quide, direct, encourage, or, if 
need be, reprove him ; but never, whatever 
you do, aid him with your purse. It is on 
this condition alone I commit him to you. 
Remember t" 

" They are growing impatient, papa," said 
the boy, entering the room half timidly. *' It 
is nigh flood, ana we shaH want all the ebb to 
take us round the Caskets." 

"And are you so impatient to be off, 
Harry?" said he, in a low soft voice; "do 
you wish to leave me, Harry ?" 

" Not if you would have me stay, papa ; 
but I thought, I used to think at least 
that 
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"That we made but little companionship 
toother, you would say," said Luttrell, 
mildly; "that we lived too much apart. 
Well, it is true," said he, with a deep sigh, 

Suite true." He paused for a moment, and 
Len, with a sort of effort, and in a changed 
voice, continued : " If I should be no more 
here when you come back, Harry, do not let 
this old place fall to ruin. It has sheltered 
me during many a year of sorrow, and sor- 
row has a very attaching quality 1" 

"Papa, I will not go. I will not leave 
vou 1" said the boy, falling on his neck, and 
kissing him over and over. 

"You must be manlv. Sir," said Luttrell, 
rising and disengaging himself from the boy's 
embrace. "When men promise, they are 
bound to keep their word." 

The tone, the look, the gesture, fully as 
much as the stem words themselves, recalled 
Harry to himself, and he drew his htoid 
roughly across his eyes, and stepping back, 
stationed himself, as he was wont, to hear 
his father^s commands. 

" I have written to Sir Gervais Vyner the 
letter ^ou see here, asking him to be your 
guardian in case I should me before vour re- 
turn. I have reasons to hope he will not re- 
Aise me. If he accept, you will obey him in 
all things. You would obey me, at ail events. 
Whenever you return to England, seek him 
out, and learn to know him as the last friend 
I had left me." 

" I wiU, Sfr." 

The calm and resolute tone of the boy 
seemed for an instant almost to overcome the 
fieither, who stood and stared steadfastly at 
him. 

" I have told Sir Gervais," he continued, 
"that he will find you honorable, truthftil, 
and brave ; see (hat my words be borne out 
And I have besought him to give you all 
that his friendship can bestow ; but on no ac- 
count — mind this, boy — on no account assist 
you with money. You hear me, Harry ?" 

" I do, Sir. I will not forget your words." 

" If you should have any inunediate call for 
monejr, I have told your Captain I will repay 
him for what he will advance you ; be thrftty, 
for I have but little to live on, as you will 
discover one of these days when it is all your 
own." 

" My dear Sir," broke in Mr. M*Kinlay, as 
he bustled into the room, all coated and muf- 
fled for the journey. " Will you pardon me 
if I say we shall lose the tide if we delay. 
This young gentleman's luggage is all on 
board, and if there be no very urgent reason 
for deferring our departure, I should take it 
as a favor to say good-by." 

" There is nothing unreasonable in your 
haste. Sir," said Luttrell, with a faint smile. 
" This is a place where few would care to 
dally. I have been saying a few words to 
my son, before bereaves me. This is the 
cause of your delay."" 

" My dear Sir, I offer a thousand apologies, 
and beg to retire at once." 

" They are all said. Sir. Harry and I have 
nothmg more of any consequence to talk 
over. If Sir (Jervais had not been here him- 
self, Mr. M'Kinlay, Td have asked you to 
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paint us somewhat less savage 
Oh, here comes the Captain. 

" I say, youngster," cried Dodge, entering, 
" if you ain't bent on kissin' the ugliest popu- 
lation I ever saw since I left the Feejees, juEl; 
step out by the back of the house, and make 
the best of your way down to the shore. 
Gk>od day, Sir. You shall have news of us. 
Let me see ; it will be a matter of six months, 
or so. But ril have a sharp look out after 
the *buoy,' and. he'll do well, joxCW see. 
Don't you be surprised if you see him a com- 
in' in some fine morning 'with a green mon- 
key or a fur-caped baboon. Cheer up. Sir 1 
Don't let the buoy see you down-hearted," 
whispered he. "Come alon^, Harry! Be 
lively, my lad ; out of that window, and let 
me find you aboard when I get down." 

" Be kind to him 1" muttered Luttrell, as 
he drew his hand hastily across his eyes. 

"Lord love ye I I'm the kindest critter 
that ever breathed. The whole time I was 
with the Choctaws, I never scalped an eue^ 
my. I couldn't bear it ; and whenever I cut 
a fellow's head off, I turned him right round, 
so that I shouldn't see his fkcc. Soft-hearted, 
wam'tit? But that's my natur*. There, I 
hear them heaving short ; so good-by, fo)r the 
last time." 

" Harry, Harry— one word " 

" He's gone, poor fellow ; doif t b^ak 
down his courage. Good-by. Don't call him 
back." 

" Be it so," said Luttrell, as he sunk dow](i 
into his chair, and covered his face with his 
hands. For a while all was still ; then sud- 
denly a wild cheer, a cry, in which the wail 
of sorrow was blended with the swell of tlie 
deep voices crying out; and Luttrell arose, 
and flung open his window. The lugger was 
under weigh. The ^ork shadow of her full 
canvas moved slowly along, growing fainter 
and fainter, at least to eyes that were now 
dimmed with tears; and when he tume4 
away to wipe them, she was gone. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

A WELCOME HOME. 

To welcome Sir Gervais Vyner home, the 
ladies had invited Sir Within Wardle to din- 
ner—one of those privileged little family 
meetings, to be of which one must be an hon- 
ored guest — and so, indeed, did the old Baro- 
net with his fine tact understand it ; for he 
was very skilful hi comprehending all those 
situations which make the so-to-say diplo- 
macy of daily life. 

He knew that he was admitted to that 
very pleasant brevet rank, the fHcnd of the 
fiunily, before whom everything can be said 
and talked over ; and he show^ by innumer- 
able little traits how he valued his promo- 
tion, and, with a subtlety all his own, talked 
of himself a^d his own aflairs with an easy 
confidence t^at seemed to say, " Here we are, 
all in secret committee; we may speak as 
freely as we like." 

The dinner was a very pleasant one. V^iier 
gave an amusing account of his Irish ezperi- 
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enoes, spoke of eyetything and every one but 
Luttrell, for his was a name that was never 
mentioned amongst them. Indeed, in the 
wrong the Oourtenays had done him, was the 
seal £at closed their lips ; for, while we can 
talk, and talk fluently, of those who have in- 
jured us, of such as we have ourselves ix^ured, 
we are dumb. 

Sir Within saw, with the old craft of his 
trade, that there was a reserve ; he smelt it 
like a secret treaty, but it did not touch him, 
and he was indifferent about it He joined 
wiUi the ladies warmly in their depreciation 
of Ireland as a residence, and laughingly 
concurred in their insistance tliat they were 
never to be asked to go there. 

As to the project of adopting the little peas- 
ant-girl, they made it the subject of much 
pleasant banter; for, of course, Vyner was 
totally unable to reply to one-tenth of the 
questions which the matter suggested. 

** We will suppose she is very pretty ; and, 
what is still haraer to believe, we will suppose 
that she'll grow up prettier, what is to come 
of it ; what do you intend her to be ?" said 
Georgina. 

** Yes," said Sir Within, " let us look a little 
to what Italians call epoif*^ 

" When well brought up, and well educated, 
she might surely be a governess," said Lady 
Vyner, coming to her husband's rescue. 

** And was it worth while to withdraw her 
from the drudgery she knew, to enter upon a 
Qlaverjr that she never heard of?'' asked 
Georgma. 

" To tell truth," said Vvner, " I mua^confess 
I was thinking more of the benefit to Ada, 
the advantage she would have in a joyous, 
high-spirited creature of her own age, that 
might make her hours of lessons more full of 
emulation, and her play hours pleasanter." 

Sir Within bowed a courteous assent to a 
speech principally addressed to himself 

" And," continued Sir (Jervais, bolder for 
this encouragement, " and, as to forecasting 
what is to happen to any of us, even if we be 
alive, some ten or twelve years hence, I really 
own I don't think it is called for." 

" I'm not sure oif that," said Sir Within. " I 
have made up my mind to live about five-and- 
thirty years more, and even speculated on the 
how I am to live it" 

** Do let us hear your plan," said Georgina, 
with a slight flush of eagerness in her face. 

** I have two," said he ; " and as there is 
not a little to be said for each, I hesitate be- 
tween them." 

" We cannot pretend to be of any use in 
counsellinff you, unfortunately," said Lady 
Vyner; "out if there be anything which 
what you slightmgly call ' woman's wit ' can 
add to your own reasonings, we offer it 
fi-eely." 

** i am deeply, infinitely gratified ; your 
kindness is most acceptable, my first plan is 
one with whose details I am but too conver- 
sant It is to live an old bachelor !" 

The ladies looked at each other, and' then 
looked down. They did not very well see 
what was to be said, and they said nothing, 
though, by his silence, he seemed to expect a 
zemark. 



" Well," said Vyner, trymg to break the 
awkward pause, *^ you at least know its re- 
sources, and what such a mode of life can 
offer." 

** A good deal," resumed Sir Within. " A 
well-cultivated selfishness has very great re- 
sources, if one has only sufficient means to 
indulge them. Tou can, what is called, live 
well, consult the climate that suits you, fre- 
quent the society you like, know the people 
that you care to mow, buy the picture, the 
horse, the statue that takes your fency. You 
can do anything, and be anything but one." 

" And what is that ?" 

" Be happy — that is denied you 1 I am not, 
of course, speculating on any supreme bliss. 
I leave all these divine notions to novelists 
and play-writers ; but I speak of that moder- 
ate share of daily contentment which we in 
our mundane humility call happiness; this 
you cannot have." 

" But, if I mistake not, you have given all 
the ingredients of it in your late description," 
^said Geor^na. 

" And the Chinese cook got all the ingredi- 
ents to make a plum-pudding, but he forgot to 
tie the bag that held them ; so is it the old 
bachelor's life has no completeness ; it wants 
what the French call * I'ensemble.' " 

" Then why not tie the bag. Sir Within ?'* 
asked Lady vyner, laughing. 

The old diplomatist's eyes sparkled with a 
wicked drollery, and his mouth curved into 
a half-malicious smile, when Sir Gervais 
quietly said, 

** She means, why not marry ?" 

" Ah, marry P' exclaimed he, throwing up 
his eyebrows with an air that said, *' here is a 
totalm new field before us I" and then, as 
quicflj^ recovering, he said, " Yes, certainly. 
There is marriage ! But, somehow, I always 
think on this subject of a remark Gharies de 
Rochefoucauld once made me. He said he 
was laid up once with an attack of gout in a 
chateau near Kancy, without a single friend 
or acquaintance, and, to beguile the weary 
hours, he used to play chess with himself, so 
that at last he fiemcied he was very fond of the 
game. When he came up to Paris afterwards, 
he engaged a person to come every day and 
play with him ; but to his horror he discover- 
ed that he could no longer win when he 
pleased, and he gave up the pursuit and never 
resumed it This is, perhaps, one of the dis- 
coveries men like myself make when they 
marry." 

" Not if they many wisely, Sir Within," 
said Lady Vyner. 

"I declare," broke in Georgina, hastily, 
" I think Sir Withfai is right Telling a per- 
son to marry wisely, is saying, * Go and win 
that thirty thousand pounds in the lottery.' " 

" At all events," said Vyner, " you'll never 
do it, if you don't take a ticket" 

" But to do that," said Lady Vyner, laugh- 
ingly, " one ought to dream of a lucky num- 
ber, or consult a sorceress at least." 

" Ah I if you would but be the sorceress. 
Lady Vyner," exclaimed he, with a mingled 
seriousness and drollery. 

" And tell you, I suppose, when you ought 
to venture ?" 
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" JUBt 80." 

" Am I 80 certain that youM respect my 
dlyimitioii — ^a prophet can't afford to be 
sUghted." 

** I promise," said he ; and rising from his 
seat, he extended his right hand in imitation 
of a famous incident of the period, and ex- 
claimed, " Je jure I" 

^* It is then agreed," said she quietly, but 
with a slight show of humor. ** If it should 
be ever revealed to me— intimated to my 
inner consciousness is the phrase, I believe — 
that a particular person 'was Heaven-sent for 
your especial happiness, Fll immediately go 
and tell you," 

" And ru many her." 

" Her consent is, of course,*not in question 
whatever," said Georgina ; " but I think so 
gallant a person as Sir Within might have 
mentioned it" 

" So I should, if Lftdv Vyner hadn't said 
she was Heaven-sent. When the whole thing 
became destiny, it was only obedience was 
called for." - 

" You're a lucky fellow," cried Vyner, " if 
you're not married off before Easter. There's 
nothing so dangerous as giving a oommision 
of this kind to a woman." 

" Sir Within knows he can trust me ; he 
knows that I feel all the responsibility of my 
charge. It is very possible that I may be too 
exacting— too difficult '* 

" I pray you do so," cried he, with much 
eagerness. 

*'Doyou see how he wants to get off?" 
said Vvner ; " like certain capricious ladies, 
he'd like to see all the wares in the shop, and 
buy nothing." 

"I fancy it's pretty much what h| has 
done already," said Georgina, in a halPvrhis- 
per ; but the butler put an end to the discus- 
sion by announcing that Mr. M^Einlay had 
Just arrived. 

"Shall we go into the drawing-room?" 
said Georgina to her sister. 

** If vou like ; but he'll certainly come in 
to tea,'^ was the answer. 

" Well, it is at least a reprieve," said she, 
with a dreary sigh ; and they retired. 

" As they left bv one door, Mr. M'Einlay 
entered the room dv the other. After a cor- 
dial greeting, Sir Gervais presented him to 
Sir Within, and began to question him about 
his journey. 

" Well, Sir Gervais," said he, after a long^ 
drawn breath, " it is no exaggeration if I sav, 
that I have not another client in the world 
for whom I would undergo the same &tigues, 
not to say dangers." 

" My mend Mr. M^Einlay has been on an 
excursion of some peril, and much hardship," 
said Sir Vyner to Sir Within. 

" Ah ! In Canada, I presume." 

" No. Sir," resumed M*Kinlay, " far worse 
— infinitely worse than Canada.''' 

" You speak of Newfoundland, perhaps?" 

" Excuse me, Sir, I mean Ireland, and not 
merely Ireland Jtself— though I believe a 
glutton in barbarism might satiate himself 
thor^ — ^but, worse again, Sir — ^I have been 
over to visit some isUnds, wretched rocks 
without vegetation — ^well would it be, could 



I say without inliabitants — off the west coast, 
and in, actually in the wild Atlantic Ocean I" 

"The Arran Islands," interposed Vyner, 
who saw that Sir Within was doubtud of 
the geography. 

" 1 es, Sir ; had they called them the Bar- 
ren Islands there would have been some fit- 
ness in the designation." Mr. M'Einlay ap- 
peared the better of his veiv small drollery, 
and drank off a bumper of claret, which also 
seemed to do him good. 

"And was the estate you wished to pur- 
chase in these wild regions?" asked Sir 
Withhi. 

" No ; my friend's mission to Arran was 
only remotely connected with the purchase. 
In &ct, he went in search of an old friend of 
mine, whose assistance I needed, and whose 
caprice it was to retire to that desolate spot, 
and leave a world in which he might have 
made a very conspicuous figure. I am not 
at liberty to tell his name, &ough, perhaps, • 
you might never have heard it before. 
M*Kinlay will, however, give us an account 
of his reception, and all that he saw there." 

"My troubles began," said Mr. M*Kinlay, 
" almost immediate^ after we parted. You 
remember that on our last evenmg, at West- 
port it was, that the waiter informed me a 
eentleman then in the house had engaged a 
lugger to take him over to Innishmore, the 
very island I wanted to reach. I commis- 
sioned the man to arrange if he could with 
the gentleman to accept me as a fellow-tnu- 
veller. It was settled accordingly, that we 
were to%ail with the ebb tide at eight o'clock 
the next morning. My first shock, on reach- 
ing the pier, was to see what they called 
the lugger. She was a half-decked tub ! I 
say tub, for her whole length was certainly not 
double her breadth. She was tarred all over, 
her sails were patched, her ropes knotted, and . 
for ballast, she had some blocks of granite Iq 
a bed of shingle which shifted even as she 
lay surging in the harbor. They — the sailors, 
I mean — answered my few questions so 
rudely, and with so much ferocity of look 
and demeanor, that I was actually afraid to 
refuse going on board, lest they should take it 
as offence, though I would willingly have giv- 
en five guineas to be excused the expedition, 
and wait for a more responsible-looking craft. 
My fellow-traveller, too, a very rough-look- 
ing, and evidently seafaring man, settled the 
pomt, as seeing my hesitation, he said, * Well 
Sir, ain't the boat good enough for you ? Why 
don't you step aboard ?' The feces of the by- 
standers quickly decided me, and I went 
down the plank praying for my safety, and 
cursing the day I ever saw Ireland." 

Our reader would possibly not thank us to 
follow Mr. M'Einlay in his narrative, which, 
indeed, only contained sorrows common to 
many besides himself— the terrors of beings 
shipwrecked added to the miseries of sea- 
sickness. He told how, through all his agonies, 
he overheard the discussions that over- 
whelmed him with terror, whetjier they 
could "cany" this, or "take in that;" it 
such a thing would " hold," or such another 
"give way;" and lastly, whether it were 
better to bear away for Cork or Bantry, or 
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0taadontto oi>en sea, and — ^Heaven knows 
wlKere ! " Terrore that will keep me," cried 
he, " in nightmares fcHr the rest of my life !" 

"At last — ^itwasidl that was wanting to 
fin the measure of my fears — I heard a sailor 
Bay, * There! she's oyer at last!' * Who's 
over ?* cried I. 

'* * The fishing-boat that was down to lee- 
ward. Sir," answered he. * They're all lost.' 

•* * Lucky for them,' said I to myself, * if it's 
over so soon. This prolonged agony is a 
thousand deaths.' * They're on the spars ; I 
see them !' cried my fellow-traveller ; * slack 
off.' I forget what he said, but it was to slack 
off something, and run down for them. This 
atrocious proposal rallied me back to stren^h 
again, and I opposed it with an energy, m- 
deed with a virulence, that actually astonished 
myself I asked by what right he took the 
command of the lugger, and why he pre- 
sumed to peril my life— valuable to a number 
of people — ^for God knows what or whom. I 
vowed the most terrific consequences when we 
come on shore again, and declared I would 
have him indicted for a constructive man- 
slaughter, if not worse. I ^rew bolder as I 
saw that the sailors, fully alive to our danger, 
were disposed to take part with me agamst 
him, when the fellow— one of the greatest 
desperadoes I ever met, and, as I 'afterwards 
found out, a Yankee pirate and slaver— drew 
a pistol from his breast and presented it at 
the helmsman, saying, * Down your helm, or 
m shoot you !' and as the man obeyed, he 
turned to me and said, *ir I hear another 
word out of your mouth, ill put an ounce 
ball in you, as sure as my name is ' — I think 
he said ' Hairy.' I believe I fainted ; at least, 
I only was aware of what was going on 
around me as I saw them dragging on board 
a half-drowned boy, with a flag in his hand, 
who turned out to be the son of Mr. Lut ^^ 

" There, there, M*Kinlay," burst in Vyner, 
" all this agitates you far too much — don't go 
on, ru not permit you. To-morrow, after a 
good sleep, and a hearty break&st, Fll make 

Sou finish your stoiy ; but positively. PU not 
steii to another word, now." The hastily 
thrown glance of displeasure showed the law- 
yer that this was a command, and he hung 
ids head, and muttered out an outward con- 
currence. 

" Won't you take more TTJie, Sir Within ?" 

" No more, thank you. " Your capital 
Bordeaux has made me already exceed my 
usual quantity." 

^ Let us ask the ladies, then, for a cup of 
tea," said Yyner, as he opened the door ; and, 
as M*Kinlay passed out, he whispered, "I 
just oyight you in time f 

The ladies received Mr. M*Kinlay with 
that sort of cool politeness which is cruel 
enough when extended to the person one 
sees every day, but has a touch of sarcasm in 
it when accorded to him who has just come 
off a long journey. 

Now, m the larger gatherings of the world, 
social preferences are scarcely felt, but they 
can be very painful things in the small, close 
circle of a family party. 

" You have been to Ireland, Mr. M*Kinlay 
— ^I hope you were pleased with your tour? 



Won't you have some tea V* said Lady Yyner, 
with the same amount of interest in each 
question. 

"Mr. M*Kinlay must have proved a most 
amsuing guest,''^ said Georgina, in a low 
voice, to Sir Within, "or we should have 
seen you in the drawing-room somewhat 
earlier." 

" I felt it hi an age," said he, with a little 
bow and a smile, intended to be of intense 
captivation. 

" But still you remained," said she, with a 
sort of pique. 

''Ma foil What was to be done? The 
excellent man got into a stoiy of his adven- 
tures, a narrative of a shipwreck which had 
not — as I was cruel enough to regret — befall- 
en him, and which, I verilv believe, might 
have lasted all , night, if^ bv some lucky 
chance, he had not approached so near a 
topic of some delicacy, or reserve, that your 
brother-in-law closed the * stance,' and stop- 
ped him; and to this accident I owe my 
freedom." 
" I wonder what it could have been !" 
" I cannot give you the faintest clue to it 
Indeed, I can't rashion to my imagination 
what are called family secrets — very possibly 
because I never had a fiunily." 

Though Georgina maintained the conver- 
sation for some time longer, keeping up that 
little game of meaningless remark and reply 
which sufilces for tea-table talk, her whole 
mind was bent upon what could possibly be 
the mystery he alluded to. Taking the op- 
portqjiity of a moment when Sir Within was 
addressing a remark to Lady Yyner, she 
moved half carelessly away towards the fire- 
place, where Mr. M'Kinlay sipped his tea in 
solitude. Sir Gervais being deep in the col- 
umns of an evening paper. 

" I suppose you are very tired, Mr. M*Kin- 
lay?" said she: and simple as were the 
words, they were uttered with one of those 
charminc smiles, that sweet captivation of 
look and intonation, which are the spells by 
which fine ladies work their miracles on less- 
er mortals; and, as she spoke, she seated 
herself on a sofa, gracefully drawing aside the 
folds of her ample dress, to convey the inti- 
mation that there was still place for another. 
While Mr. M*Einlay looked rather long- 
ingly at the vacant place, wondering whether 
he might dare to take it, a second gesture, 
making the seat beside her still more conspi- 
cuous, encouraged him^ and he sat down, 
pretty much with the mixed elation and as- 
tonishment he might have felt had the Lord 
Chancellor invited him to a place beside him 
on the woolsack. 

" I am so sorry not to have heard your ac- 
count — the most interesting account, my bro- 
ther tells me — of your, late journey," began 
she; "and really, Uiough the recital must 
bring back very acute pain. I am selfish 
enough to ask you to brave it'' 

" I am more than repaid for all, Miss Cour- 
tenay, in the kind interest you vouchsafe to 
bestow on me." 

After which she smiled graciously, and 
seemed a little — a very litUe— flumed, as 
though the sp^bch savored of gallantry, and 
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tlien, witft a regfuned serenity, she went on, 
" You narrowly escaped shipwreck, I think ?" 

" So narrowly, that I believe every varying 
emotion that can herald in the sad catastro- 
phe passed through me, and I felt every pang, 
except the last of all." 

" How dreadful ! Where did it happen ?" 

" Off the west coast of Ireland, Miss Cour- 
tenay. Off what mariners declare to be the 
most perilous lee-shore in Europe, if not in 
the world ; and in an open boat too, at least 
but half decked, and on a day of such storm 
that, except ourselves and the unlucky yawl 
that was lost, not another sail was to bo 
, seen." 

" And were the crew lost ?" 

** No ; it was in saving them, as they clung 
to the floating spars, that we were so near 
perishing ourselves." 

" But you did save them ?" 

" Every one. It was a daring act ; so dar- 
ing that, landsman as I was, I deemed it 
almost foolhardy. Indeed, our crew at first 
resisted, and wouldn't do it." 

" It was nobly done, be assured, Mr. 
M'Kinlay ; these are occasions well bought at 
all their cost of danger. Not only is a man 
higher for them in his own esteem, but that 
to all who know him, who respect, who 

^* She hesitated, and, in a flurried sort 

of way, suddenly said, " And where did you 
land them ?" 

'* We landed them on the island," said he, 
with an almost triumphant air — " we brought 
them back to their own homes--dreary 
enough in all conscience ; but they ipever 
knew better." 

*' How is the place called ?" 

" Innishmore, the most northern of the Ar- 
ran Islands," said he, in a whisper, and look- 
ing uneasily over at Sir Gervais, to see that 
he was not overheard. 

" Is the place interesting, or picturesque, or 
are there any objects of mterest ?" said she, 
carelessly, and to let him recover his former 
composure. 

"None whatever," continued he, in the 
same cautious voice ; " mere barbarism, and 
such poverty as I never witnessed before. 
In the house where we were received — the 
only thing worthy the name of a house in ^e 
place — the few articles of furniture were 
made of the remnants thrown on shore firom 
shipwrecks ; and we had on the dinner-table 
earthenware pipkins, tin cups, classes, and 
wooden measures indiscriminately. While, 
as if to heighten the incongruitv, a flagon of 
silver, whidi had once been gilt too, figured 
in the midst, and displayed a very strange 
crest — a heart rent in two, with the motto, La 
lAvUe reeUe^ a heraldic version of the name." 

"Luttrell!" whispered she, st^ll lower. 
** What is his christian name f ' 

"John Hamilton. But, my dear Miss 
Courtenay, where have you been leading 'me 
all this time ? These are all secrets ; at least, 
Sir Gervais enjoined me especially not to 
speak of where I had been, nor with whom. I 
am aware it was out of respect for the feelinss 
of this unfortunate man, who, however little 
trace there remained of it, has once been a 
gentleman and a man of someYortune." 



" If you never tell my brother that yt>u 
have revealed this to me, I promise you FlI 
not speak of it," said she ; with all her effort 
to appear calm, her agitation nearly overcame 
her. 

" You may depend upon 9»6, Miss Oourte^ 
nav." 

^*Nor to my sister," muttered she, still 
dwelling on her own thoughts. 

" Certainly not. It was a great indiscre- 
tion — that is, it would have been a great in- 
discretion to have mentioned this to any one 
less— less- 
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WhUe he was searching his brain for an 
epithet, she arose and walked to the window, 
and Mr. M^Kinlay, rather shocked at his own 
impetuous frankness, sat thinking over all that 
he had said. 

" Come, Sir Within," cried Vyner, " here's 
mv friend M*Kinlay, a capital whist player. 
What say ^ou to a rubber? and Georgma, 
will you jom us ?" 

" Not to-night, Gervais. Laura will take 
my place." 

Lady Yyncr acceded good naturedly, with 
many Reuses for all her ignorance of the 
game, and while Sir Within and Vyner held 
a little amicable contest for her as a partner, 
Georgina drew agtdn nigh to where M^Kinlay 
was standing. 

" Did he look very old and broken?" aaked 
she, in a low but shaken voice. 

" Terribly broken." 

" What age would you guess him to be ?•* 

" Fifty-four, or five ; perhaps older." 

" Absurd !" cried she, peevishly ; " he's not 
forty." 

" I spoke of what he seemed to be ; his hair 
is perfectly white, he stoops considerably, 
and looks, in fiict, the remains of a shattered, 
broken man, who never at any time was a 
strong one." 

An insolent curl moved her month, but she 
bit her lips, and with an effort said, " Did yoa 
see his wife ?" 

" He is a widower ; except the little boy 
that we rescued from the wreck, he has none 
belonging to him." 

"Come along, M'Kinlay, we are waiting 
for you," cried Sir Gervais ; and the lawyer 
moved away, while Georgina, with a motion 
of her finger to her lips, to eigoin secresy, 
turned and left the room. 



CHAPTER XXTL 

BOMB WOBDS AT FABTINO. 

It was as the Yyners sat at break&st the 
following morning, that the servant annoimo- 
ed the arrival of an old countryman and a 
little girl, who had just come by the stage. 

" Oh ! may I go, papa, may I go and see 
her ?" cried Ada, eagerly ; but Sir Gervais 
had stooped across to whisper something to 
his wife, and the governess, deeming the 
moment favorable to exert her authority, 
moved away at once with her charge. 

" The peasant child that we told yon of, 
Sir Withm," said Lady Vyner, " has arrived, 
and it is a rare piece of fortune you are here. 
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for we shall steal a trayelling opinion out of 
you." 

" In what way may I hope to be of use?" 

" In telling us what you think of her. I 
mean, of her temper, character, disposition ; 
in short, how you, with that great tact you 
possess in reading people, interpret her." 

" You flatter me much, Lady Yyner ; but 
any skill I may possess in these respects is 
ratiier applicable to people in our own rank 
of life, where conyentionalities have a great 
share ; now in hiding, now in disclosing traits 
of character. As to the simple child of na- 
ture, I suspect I shall find myself aU at fault" 

" But you are a phrenologist, too ?" said 
Sir Gervais. 

" A believer, certainly, but no accomplished 
professor of the science.'* 

" I declare it is very nervous work to be in 
company with a magician, who reads one like 
an open volume," said Qeorgina. " What do 
you say, Mr. M'Einlay, if we take a walk in 
the garden, while these learned chemists per- 
form their analyses ?" 

Mr. M^Einlay*8 eyes sparkled with delight, 
though he had to stammer out his excuses : 
He was going to start off for town ; he must 
meet the " up mail " somewhere, his convey- 
ance was already waiting at the gate. 

" Then T\\ stroll down the avenue with 
you," said she, rising. " Til go for my bon- 
net" 

** Let me have the draft as early as you can, 
M'Kinlay," whispered Sir Gervais, as he 
drew the lawyer into a window-recess. " I 
don*t thiok Luttrell will like acting with 
Grenfell, aod I would ask my friend, Sir 
Within here, to be the other trustee." 

"No; he certainly did not seem to like 
GrenfelL though ho owned he did not know 
him." 

" Then, as to his own boy, PU write to him 
myself; it will be more friendly. Of course, 
all these matters are between ourselves." 

" Of course." 

" I mean strictly so ; because Lady Vyner^s 
&mily and the Luttrells had some mfferences, 
years and years ago. Too long a story to tell 
you now, and scarcely w<»rth telling at any 
time ; however, it was one of those unfinished 
games — you understand — ^where each party 
accuses tiie other of unfair pl^, aild there are 
no quarrels less reparable. I say this much 
simply to show you the need of all your cau- 
tion, and how the name * Luttrell,' must 
never escape you." 

Mr. M*Kinlay woAd liked to have declared 
at once that the imprudence had been com- 
mited and that the warning had come too 
late ; but it required more time than he then 
had at his disposal to show by what a mere 
slip it had occurred, and at the same time how 
innocuously the tidings had fallen. Lastly, 
there was his pride as a business man in the 
way — the same sort of infallibility which 
makes Pop^ and Bank cashiers a little less 
and more than all humanity-HSO he simply 
bowed and smiled, and muttered a something 
that implied a perfect acquiescence. And 
now he took his leave. Lady Yyner graciously 
hoping soon to see him affain ; and Sir With- 
in, With a courtesy that nad often delighted 



Arch-Duchesses, dedaring the infinite pleas- 
ure it would afford him to see him at Dalra- 
dem, with whicli successes triumphant, he 
shook Yyner's hand, and hastened out to 
meet Miss Courtenay. 

It is a very strange thing to mark how cer- 
tain men, trained and inured to emergencies 
of no mean order— the lawyer and the doctor, 
for instance — ^who can await with unshaken 
courage the moment in which duty will sum- 
mon Uiem to efforts on whose issue another's 
life is hanging, — I say, it it a strange thing to 
mark how such men are unnerved and flur- 
ried by that small by-play of society which 
fine ladies go through without a sensation or 
an emotion. The little commonplace atten- 
tions, the weak flatteries, the small coquetter- 
ies that are the every-day incidents of such a 
sphere, strike them as all hill of a direct ap- 
plication, a peculiar sigmficancy, when ad- 
dressed to themselves ; and thus it was Mr. 
M^Kinlay issued forth, imbued with a strong 
conviction that he had just taken leave of a 
charming family, endowed with many grace- 
ful gifts, amongst which conspicuously shone 
the discernment they showed in understand- 
ing himselfl 

** I see it," muttered he below his breath — 
" I see it before me. There will come a day 
when I shall cross this threshold on still safer 
grounds. When Sir Gervais will be Vyner, 
and even ^" 

"I trust I have not kept you waiting?" 
said the very sweetest of voices, as Mhs Cour- 
tenay, drawing her shawl around her, came 
forward. " I smcerely hope I have not per- 
illed your journey ; but I went to fetch you a 
rose. Here it is. Is it not pretty? They 
are the true Japanese roses, but tJiey have no 
odor." 

Mr. M*Kinlay was in ecstasy ; he declared 
that the flower was perfection : there never 
was such grace of outline, such delicacy of 
coloring, such elegance of form : and he pro- 
tested that there was a faint, a very faint, but 
delicious perfume also. 

Georgina laughed, one of those sweet-ring- 
ing little lauehs beauties practise— -just as 
great pianists do those seemingly hap-hazard 
chords they throw off, as in careless mood 
they find themselves before a piano^and 
they now walked along, side by side, towards 
the gat^. 

** You don't know in what a position of dif- 
ficulty my indiscretion of yesterday has 
placed me. Miss Courtenay," said he. *^ Here 
has been Sir Gervais enjoining me to the 
strictest secresy." 

" You may trust me to the fhllest extent ; 
and tell me, what was your budness with 
Luttrell ?" 

" You shall know all. Indeed I have no 
desire to keep secrets fix)m you." It was 
somewhat of a hazardous speedi, particularly 
in the way it was uttered ; but she received 
it with a very sweet smile, and he went on : 
*' My journey had for its object to see this 
Mr. Luttrell, and induce hinl to accept a trus- 
teeship to a deed." 

"For this child?" 

" Yes ; the same." 

" But she is his daughter, is she not f 
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**Ko; he bad but one child, the boy I 
spoke of." 

"Who told you 80? Luitrell hhnself, per- 
haps, or some of his people. At all events, 
do you believe ytV* 

He was a good deal startled by the sharp, 
quick, peremptory tone she now spoke in, so 
like her wonted manner, but so widely unlike 
her late mood of captivating softness, and for 
a second or two he did not answer. 

"Tell me frankly, do you believe itT 
cried she. 

" I see no reason to disbelieve it," was his 
reply. 

"Is the boy older than this girlT asked 
she quickly. 

" I should say so. Yes, certainly. I think 
so, at least" 

" And I am almost as certain he is not," 
said she, in the same determined tone. " Kow 
for another point. My brother Vyner is about 
to make a settlement on this girl ; is it not so ?" 

"Yes; I have instructions to prepare a 
deed." 

"And do you believe— is it a thing that 
your experience warrants you to believe — 
that he contemplates this for the child of 
Heaven knows whom, found Heaven knows 
where? Tell me that I" • 

" It is strange, no doubt, and it surprised 
me ffreatly, and at first I couldn't credit it" 

" Nor you don*t now I No, no, Mr. M*Kin- 
lay, don't be a churl of your confidence. This 
girl is a Luttrell ; confess it ?" 

" On my honor, I believe she is not" 

" Then 1 take it they are deverer than I 
thought them, for they seem to have deceived 
you." 

" We shall not do it, in the time," cried the 
postilion from his saddle, " unless we start at 
once." 

" Yes, yes, I am coming. If you would 
write to me, Miss Courtenay, any of your 
doubts— 4f you would allow me to write to 
you." 

"What for, Sir? I have no doubts. I 
don't certainly see how all this came about; 
nor— not havmg Mr. Grenfell's acquaintance, 
who was with my brother— am I likely to 
find out ; but I know quite as much as I care 
to know." 

"You suspect— I see what you suspect," 
said Mr. M'Einlay, hoping by one' clever 
dash to achieve the full measure of her con- 
fidence. 

" What is it I suspect ?" asked she, with 
an aJr of innocent curiosity. 

" You suspect," said he, slowly, while he 
looked intentlv into her eyes at the time — 
" you suspect that 8ir Gervais means by adopt- 
ing the child to make some sort of a repara- 
tion to Luttrell." ' 

" A what. Sir?" said she, opening her eyes 
to almost twice the usual size, while her nos- 
trils dilated with passion. " What did you 
dare to mean b^ that word?" 

" My dear Miss Courtenay, I am miserable, 
the most wretched of men, if I have offended 
you." 

" There's eleven now striking. Sir, and we 
may as well send the horses back," cried the 
postilion, sulkily. 



'< There, Sir, yon hear what he says; pray 
don't be late on my account Good-by. i 
hope you'll have no more disastera Good- 
by." 

For a moment he thought to hasten after 
her, and try to make his peace ; but great in- 
terests Called him back to town, and, besides, 
he might in his confusion only make bad 
worse. It was a matter of much thought, 
and so, with a deep sigh, he stepped into the 
chaise and drove away, with a far heavier 
heart than he had carried from the porch of 
the cottage. 

" I must have called a wronff witness," 
muttered he, " there's no doubt of It ; t^ b^ 
longed to * the other side.' " 



CHAPTER XXm. 

HALONB IN GOOD COMPANT. 

When Georgina returned to the drawing- 
room, she found her sister seated on a 8o&, 
with Sur Within beside her, and in fh>nt of 
them stood a girl, whose appearance certainly 
answered ill to the high-flown descriptions 
Sir Gervais had given them of her beauty. 

With the evident intention of making a &- 
vorable first imi)res6ion, her grandfather had 
dressed her up in some faded relics of Mrs. 
Luttrell's wardrobe ; a blue silk dress, flounced 
and trimmed, reaching to her feet, while a bon- 
net of some extinct shape shadowed her face 
and concealed her hair, and a pair of satin 
boots, so large that they curved up, Turkish 
fashion, towards the toes, gave her the look 
rather of some wandering circus* perfonner, 
than of a peasant child. 

" Je la trouve t^reusement laide 1" said Lady 
Vyner, as her sister came forward and ex- 
amined her with a quiet and steady stare 
through her eye-glass. 

" She is certalmy nothing like the sketch 
he made, and still less like me description he 
gave of her," said Georgina, in French. 
" What do you 8»vy , Sir Withm ?" 

" There is somo&in^ — ^not exactly beauty — 
about her," said he, m the same language, 
"but something that, cultivated and de- 
veloped, might possiblv be attractive. Her 
eyes have a strange color in them : they are 
grey, but they are of that grey that gets a 
ti ng e of amethyst when excited." 

While they thus spoke, the girl had turned 
from one to the other, listen&g attentively, 
and as eagerly watchinglhe expressions of 
the listeners' mces, to ^mer what she might 
of their meaning. 

" Your name is Kitty— Kitty O'Hara, I 
think?" said Lady Vyner. "A very good 
name^ too, is O'Hara 1'^ 

" Yes, my Lady. There is an O'Hara lives 
ac Craig-na-Manna. in his own castle." 

" Are you related to him ?" asked Geoi^a, 
gravely. 

" No, my Lady." % 

" Distantly, perhaps, you might be ?'* 

"Perhaps we might; at Sn events, he 
never said so!" 

" And you think, probably, it was more for 
him to own the relaUanship than for yon to 
claim it r 
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The girl was eilent, and looked thoughtfal ; 
and Jmj Yyner said, " I don't think she 
understood von, Gteoigy ?" 

" Yes I did, my Lady ; but I didn't know 
what to say." 

"At all events," said Qeor^a, " you don't 
call each other cousins." 

The child nodded. 

'* And yet, Kitty, if I don't mistake greatly, 
you'd like well enough to have some grand 
relations — ^flne, rich people living in their 
owngreat castle ?" 

" Yes, rd like that !" said the ^L And 
her cheek glowed, while her eyes deepened 
into the color the old Baronet described. 

*'And if we were to be to you as these 
same cousins, Kitty," said Lady Yyner, good 
naturedly, *^ do you think you could love us, 
and be happy with us ?" 

The girl turned her head and surveyed the 
room ^th a quiet leisurely look, and, though 
it was full of objects new and strange, she cud 
not let her gaze dwell too long on any one in 
particular ; and, in a quiet, steady tone, said, 
" rd like to live here l" 

" Yes ; but you have only answered half of 
her Ladyship s question," said Bir Within. 
" She asked, * Could you love her ?' " 

The girl turned her eyes full on Qeoigina, 
and, a&r a steady stare, she looked in Lady 
Vyner's face, and said, " I could love y(ni r 
The emphasis plainly indicating what she 
meant. 

*' I think there can be very little mistake 
there," said C^r^a, in French. "I, at 
least, have not captivated her at first sight." 

" Ma foi, she is more savage than I thought 
her," said Sir Within, in the same language. 

"No," said she, quickly catching at the 
sound of the word, ** I am not a savage I" 
And there was a fierce energy in the way she 
spoke actually startling. 

*' My dear child," said he, gently, " I did 
not call ^ou so.*' 

•* And if he had," interposed Miss Courte- 
nay, '* gentlemen are not accustomed to be 
rebuked by such as you I" 

The girl's face grew scarlet ; she clenched 
her hands together, and the jomts cracked as 
the fingers strained and twisted in her grasp. 

** You have much to learn, Kitty,*^ said 
Lady Yyner ; ** but if you are a good child, 
gentle and obedient, we will try and teach 
you." 

The child curtseyed her thanks. 

" Take off that odious bonnet, Gteorgy, and 
let us see her better." 

The girl stared with amazement at hearing 
her head-dress so criticised, and followed it 
with her eyes wistfully. 

"Yes; she is much better now." 

** What splendid hah: f said Sir Withm, in 
French. 

" You have got pretty hair, he says," said 
Georgina. 

" This 19 prettier," said the child, as she 
lifted the amber beads of her necklace and 
displayed them proudly. 

"They are yery pretty too, and real am- 
ber.'* 

" Amber and gold," said the girl, proudly. 

*^ Now she lodes like the picture of her," 



said Lady Vyner, in French ; " she positively 
is pretty. The horrid dress disfigured her 
altojgether." 

Sir Gervais entered the room hastily at 
this moment, and whispered a few words in 
his wife's eai, concluoing aloud: **Let her 
go to Ada ; she is in the garden. You can 
go this way, Kitty," said he, opening one of 
the French windows ; " cross over the grass 
to that little wooden gate yonder, and the 
path will bring you to the garden. You'll 
find a young laidy there, who would like to 
know you." 

" May I have my bonnet?" asked she, wist- 
fully. 

"No ; go without it You'll be freer !" 

" I must ask you to let me show you this 
old man. He has submitted me to a cross- 
examination so sharp and searching for the 
last half-hour, that I really want a little 
rest." 

Whatever absurdity the pretension of dress 
had thrown around the girl, nothing of the 
same kind was observable in the appearance 
of the old man, who, in his long coat of bluish 
eray frieze, and with his snow-white hair 
falling on his shoulders, stood before them. 
His au*, too, was thoroughly respectful ; but 
neither abashed by the presence in which he 
found himself, nor, stranger still for an Lish 
peasant, at all excited to any show of curi- 
osityby the rich objects about. 

"Well, Malone," said Vyner, with the frank 
&miliar tone that so well became hun, "I 
believe we have now gone over everything 
that we have to say to each other, and, at all 
events, as you will stop here to-day ^" 

" No, your honor ; with your honor's leave, 
FU go off now. It's best for the child, and, 
indeed, for myself I" And a heavy sigh fol- 
lowed the last word. 

" You are afraid, then, she will fret after 
you," said Georgina, fixing a full and steady 
gaze on the old man's face; 

" She might, my Lady," said he, calmly. 

" Nothing more natural ; who would blame 
her?" broke in Lady Vyner. But might it 
not be as well for you to wait and see how 
she likes her hew life here ?'* 

" She is sure to like it, my Lady." 

" I suspect she is I" said Georgina, quickly. 
And the old man turned and looked at her 
with a keen, sharp glance ; it almost seemed 
to ask, " How do you know this?" 

Vyner broke the somewhat awkward pause 
that ensued, by saying, " As I shall be your 
landlord, Malone, in a few days, you will 
have many opportunities of communicating 
with me, and I am sure, until your grand- 
daughter can write with her own hand, 
either of these ladies will be kind enough to 
send you news of her." 

The old^an made a gesture of gratitude, 
and stood still without speakine. At length 
he sighed deeply, and seemed engaged in 
some process of recollection, for he counted 
over to himself something, marking each 
event on his fingers. 

" I do think, Malone," said Vyner, with 
much kindness of voice and manner, "** it 
would be well to remain here to-day at least 
You yourself will go back more satisfied as 
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you see in what sort of place and with what 
people you have left your child." 

"1^0, thanli your honor ; T\\ go this morn- 
ing. It is best. There^s only one thing more 
.1 have to say, but to be sure it's the great 
one of all." 

" Then it is a matter of money," said Gteor- 
gina, in a low tone ; but low as it was, the 
old fellow, who often affected deafness, 
caaght it at once, and with a look of great 
resentment fixed his eyes on her. 

" I half suspect," said Vyner, " we have 
not forgotten anything. I have told you how 
she will be treated and looked on, now edu- 
cated and cared for." 

" And how dressed," said Lady Vyner. 

" I have, so far as I know, too, provided for 
the contingency of her wishing to return 
home a^in, or for such a wish on the part 
of her friends ; and I have satisfied you that 
her opinions in matters of religion shall be 
respected, and that she shall have, whenever 
it is possible, the advantage of conferring 
with a priest of her own Cnurch. Now, do 
you remember anything else we ought to 
take into account?''^ 

" Yes, your honor," said the old man reso- 
lutely. " I want to know, if it was to hap- 
pen, from anv rayson, that your honor or the 
ladies wished to send her back again, after 
she was, mavbe, two years or three years 
liere, when she was accustomed to be treated 
like a lady, and felt like one— I want to know 
where she's to go, or who to f 

^* There is much good sense in that ques- 
tion," said Sir Within, in French: and he 
now arose to look closer at the old country- 
man. 

^ I think. Malone, we have already provid- 
ed for that.*' 

" No, your honor. You said how it would 
be if Kitty wanted to go back herself, or if I 
sent for her ; and how, too, it would be ]fy 
when she was grown up and fit to be mar- 
ried, that she ought to have the consent from 
your honor, or the guardians that your honor 
wud give her in charce to. But now I want 
to know how it would be if, after the child 
was used to fine ways of livin', she was to be 
sent away — without any fiiult of hers, maybe, 
but just because — ^no matter for what rayson" 
— here his eyes glanced rapidly at Georgina — 
" Td like to ax, wliat*8 to become of her &en ?" 

'* I scarcely think we can go so fi&r as to pro- 
vide for every casualty in life ; but it will 
perhaps satisQr you to know that she'll have 
two guardians to watch over her interests. 
One of them is this gentleman here." 

**And who's the other?" asked Malone, 
curiously. 

"The other? The other is not yet form- 
ally declared, but you will be folly satisfied 
with him, that much I guarantee." . 

Malone did not give much attention to this 
speech, his whole interest seeming now to 
concentrate in the person of him who was to 
be the girl's guardian. 

" Is your honor married ?'* asked he at 
length of Sir Within. 

"1 have not that happiness," said the old 
diplomatist, with a grace of manner that he 
might have display^ to a sovereign. 



" There it is again," righed Malone ; " ahc^l 
have nowhere to go to if she's turned oat 
Has his honor a house near this ?" 

" Yes. I shall be happy to show it to you,** 
said Sir Within, politely. 

" I declare, Malone, if Fm ever in want of 
a guardian, I'll look you up. I never heard 
of your equal in foresight," said Gcorgina, 
laughing. 

** w ouldn't I need to be, my Lady ? Who 
has the child to look to barrin mjrself ? And 
maybe, then, she wouldn't have even me. 
Fm seventy -eight last April ; and his honor 
there isn't very young either." 

" Trop vrai, ma foi,^' said Sir Within, try- 
ing to laugh gaily, but reddening to his fore- 
head as he turned away. 

"You must have more patience than I, 
Gervais, to prolong this discussion," said 
Georgfna, angrily. " I vow Fd anticipate the 
old man's objection, and pack them off both 
together this very morning." 

Every syllable of this was overheard by 
Malone, though he affected not to hear it, and 
stood a perfect picture of immobility. 

Sir Gervais, who up to this was rather 
amused by the casuistical turn of the peas- 
ant's mind, now seemed rather to lose temper, 
and said, " Such an arrangement as we con- 
templated, Malone, requires a little exercise 
of good faith on both sides ; if you believe 
that you cannot' extend that trust in us so 
far as we expect from you, I really think 
the best and easiest way would be to do as 
this young lady says— end our contract .at 
once.*^ 

Not in the least startled by the percmptoiy 
tone which Vyner had now for the first time 
used towards him, the old man folded his 
hai^ds with an air of resignation, and stood 
without uttering a word. 

"Did you hear what Sir Gervais said to 
you ?" asked Georgina, aft;er a pause of some 
seconds. 

"'Yes, my Lady." 

"And what answer have you to make?" 
asked she agam, more imperatively. 

" 'Tis your Ladyship is right," began Ma- 
lone, in a voice greatly subdued, and vritih 
almost a slight whining intonation through it ; 
" 'tis your Ladyship is right His honor is 
too good and too patient with me. But what 
am I but a poor ignorant laborin' man, that 
never had any edication nor lamin* at all f 
And if I be thmkm* of more than I ought, it's 
because I know no better." 

" Well, what will you do ?" said Vyner, 
hastily, for there was a servility in the man's 
manner that revolted him, and he was im- 
patient to conclude. 

" I'll tell you what FU do, if your honor lets 
rae," said Malone, resolutely, "I'll go and 
speak to Kitty. She's cute enough, young as 
she is, and whatever she says I'll abide by." 

"Do so; take your own way altogether, 
my good man ; and be assured that whichever 
decision you come to will not in any degree 
affect our fixture dealings together." 

" That is, your honor wotft turn me out of 
my houldin'!*' 

" Nothmg of the khid." 

"He never suspected you would," said 
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Georrina^ bnt in a very cantious whisper, 
whi(£ this Ume escaped Malone. 

" ril not be ten minutes, your honor," said 
he, as he moved towards the door. 

" Take as much time as you please." 

" He*ll not part with her, I see that," said 
Lady Vyner, as the man withdrew. 

Georgina gave a saucy laugh, and said, ^ He 
never so much as dreamed of taking her 
away ; his whole mind was bent upon a hard 
baigain ; and now that he has got the best 
terms he could, hell close the contract" 

"You don*t believe too implicitly inhu- 
manity," said Bir Within, smiling. 

" I believe in men only when they are gen- 
tlemen," said she ; and there was a very gra- 
cious glance as she spoke, which totally 
eflbced aU unpleasant memory of the past 



CHAPTER XXrV. 

A QUIET TALK IN A OABDEK. 

Mudi as the magnificence and comfort in- 
doors had astonished Malone, he was far 
more captivated by the beauty of the garden. 
Here were a vast variety of objects which he 
coi^d thoroughly appreciate. The luxuriant 
ve^tation, the fruit-trees bending under their 
fruit, the profusion of rare and rich flowers, 
the trim order of the whole, that neatness 
which the inexperienced eye has seldom be- 
held, nor can, even when seeing, credit, struck 
him at every step; and then there were 
plants utterly new and strange to him — pines 
and' pomegranates, and enormous gourds, 
streaked and variegated in goi^eous colors, 
and over and through all « certam pervading 
odor that distilled a sense of drowsy enjojr- 
ment very captivating. Never, perhaps, m 
jiis whole life, had he so fully brought home 
to him the glorious prerogative of wealth, 

lat marvellous power that culls from life, 
one by one, every attribute that is pleasure- 
giving, and surrounds daily existence with 
whatever can charm or beguile. 

When he heard from the gardener that Sir 
€krvais seldom or never came there, he 
almost started, and some vas;ue and shadowy 
doubt shot across his mina that rich men 
might not be so triumphantly blessed as he 
had just believed them. 

" Sure," he muttered, " if he doesn't see this 
he can't e^joy it, and if he se^ it so often 
that he doesn't mind, it's the same thing. I 
wondher, now, would that be possible, and 
would there ever come a time to myself when 
I wouldn't think this was paradise." 

He was musing in this wise, when a meriy 
burst of childish laughter startled him, and at 
the same instant a little girl bounded over a 
melon-frame and ran towards him. He drew 
aside, and took off his hat with respectful 
deference, when suddenly the child stopped, 
and burst into a ringing laugh, as she said, 

" Why, grandfikther, don't you know me ?" 

Nor even then did he know her, such a 
marvellous change had been wrought in her 
by one of Ada's dresses, and a blue ribbon 
that &stened her hair behind, and fell float- 
ing down her back with the rich golden 
tresses. 

6 . 



*' Sure it isn't Kitty ?" cried he, shadmg his 
eyes with his hand. 

" And why wouldn't it be Kitty ?" replied 
she, tartly, and piqued that her own attrac- 
tions were not above all adventitious aid. 
" Is it a white frock makes me so grand that 
ye wouldn't know me again ?" 

" May I never," cried he, " but I thought 
you was a young lady." 

" Well, and what's the differ, I wonder ? 
If I look like one, couldn't I be one ?" 

^* Ay, and do it well, too T' said he, while 
his eyes glistened with a look of triumph. 
** Come here, Kitty, darlin'," said he, taking 
her hand, and leading her along at his side*, 
"I want to spake a word to you. Now, 
Ejtty, though you're only a child, as one may 
say, you've more wit in your head nor many 
a grown woman, and if you hadn't, it's the 
heavy heart I'd have this day leaving you 
among strangers." 

" Don't fret about that, grandfather ; it's an 
elegant fine place to be in. Wait till 1 show 
you the dairy, that's grander inside than ever 
I seen a house in Ireland ; and if you saw the 
cowhouse, the beasts has straps with buckles 
round their necks, and boords under their 
feet, just like Christians, only betther." 

"A long sight betther nor Christians!" 
muttered he, half savagely. Then recover- 
ing, he went on : " You see, here's how it is. 
'Twas out of a * conceit ' — ^a sort of fancy — 
they took you, and out of the same, my 
honey, they may leave you some fine momin' 
when you've got ways Uiat would be hard to 
give up, and used to twenty things yon 
couldn t do without ; and I was tellin' them 
that, and askin' how it would be if that day^ 
was to come ?" 

" Ah " cried she, with an impatient toss of 
her head, " I wish you hadn't out such 
thoughts into their heads at all. Sure, ain't 
I here now? Haven't they tuk me away 
from my home, and where would I go if they 
turned me out ? You want to make it asy 
for them, grandfather, isn't that it ?" 
" Paix, I beUeve you're right, Kitty." 
" Sure, I know I am. And why would 
they send me away if I didn't displase them, 
and you'll see that I'll not do that/' 
" Are you sure and certain of that ?" 
" As sure as I'm here. Don't fret about it, 
grandfather." 

"Ay, but dariin', what will plase one 
wouldn't, maybe^ be plasin' to another ; 
there's the mistress and her sister — and 
they're not a bit like each other — and there's 
the master and that ould man with the goold 
chain round his neck — he's your guardian," 

" Oh, is he ?" cried she ; " see what he gave 
me — ^he took it off his watch-chain. He said^ 
* There's a little sw eetheart for you.' " And 
she drew from her bosom her handkerchief, 
in which she had carefully rolled up a small 
figure of a man in armor, of fine ^old and 
delicate workmanship. " And the little girl 
here — Ada, they call her — tells me that he is • 
f^r richer than her papa, and has a house ten 
times grander." 

" That's lucky, anyhow," said the old man, 
musing. " Well, honey, when I found that I 
couldn t do any better, I said I'd go and talk 
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to yourself, and see whether you were set 
upon stayin' with all your heart, or if you*d 
like to go back again/^ 

" Is it back to Denyvaragh?" 

"Yes; where else ?^ 

" Catch me at it, Peter Malone, that* s all ! 
Catch me goin' to eat potatoes and lie on 
straw, work in the fields and go barefoot, 
when I can be a lady, and hare everything I 
can think of." 

" I wonder will ye ever lam it?" 

" Lam what ?" 

" To be a lady— I mane a raal lady— that 
nobody, no matter how cute they were, could 
find you out." 

" Give me two years, Peter Malone, just 
two years — maybe not so much, but Fd like 
to be sure— and if I donH, Til promise jrou to go 
back to Derryvaragh, and never lave it again." 

" Faix, I thmk you*d win !" 

" Sure, I know it" 

And tiiere was a fierce energy in her look 
that said far more than her words. 

" Oh, Kitty, darlin', I wondher will I live 
to see it ?" 

Apparently, this consummation was not 
that which held chief swav over her mind, 
for she was now busy making a wreath of 
flowers for her head. 

" Won't the gardener be angry, darlin*, at 
your pluckin' the roses and the big pinks ?" 

" Let him, if he dare. Miss Ada told him 
a while ago that I was to go everywhere, 
and take anything just like herself; and I 
can eat the n-uit, the apples, and the pears, 
and the grapes that you see there, but I 
wouldn't because Ada didn't," said she, 
gravely. 

" You'll do, Kitty— you'll do," said the old 
man ; and his eyes swam with tears of affec- 
tion and joy. 

" You begin to think so now, grand&ther," 
said she, archly. 

" And so I may go in now and tell them 
that you'll stay." 

" You may go in, Peter Malone, and tell 
them that I won't go, and that's better.^' 

The old man stepped back, and, tuming 
her round full in front of him, stood in won- 
dering admiration of her for some seconds. 

" Well ?" said she, pertly, as if interrogating 
his opinion of her—" well ?" 

But his emotion was too strong for words, 
and the heavy tears coursed after each other 
down his wrinkled cheeks. 

" It's harder for me to leave you, Kitty, 
darlin', than I thought it would be, and I 
know, too, ril feel worse when I go back." 

" No you won't, CTandfather,'" said she, 
caressin^y. " You'll be thinking of me and 
the fine life Fm leadln' here, and the fine 
times that's before me." 

" Do you think so, honey ?" asked he, in a 
half-sobbing tone—" do you think so ?" 

" I know it, grandfather — I know it, so 
don't cry any more ; and whenever your 
heart is low, iust think of what's cominaj. 
That's what I do. I always begin to think 
of what's coming 1" 

" And when that time comes, Kitty * Alan- 
nah,' will you ever remimber yer ould grand- 
father, who won't be to ' the fore ' to see it?" 



" And why won't he be ?" 
" Because, darlin', I'm nigh eighty ye&TB of 
age, and I ean't expect to see alx>ve a year or 
two, at farthest Come here, and give me a 
kiss, ma Cushleen I and cut off a bit of your 
hair for me to have as a keepsake, and put 
next my heart in my coffin." 

" No, grandfather ; take this, it will do as 
well " — and she handed him the little gdlden 
trinket—" for I can't cut my hair, after hear- 
in' the gentlemen sayin' how beautifiil it is !" 
The old man, however, motioned away the 
gift with one hand, while he drew the other 
across his eyes. 

" Is there anything you think of now, 
Kitty," said he, with an effort to appear cidm, 
" for I must be goin' ?" 

. " Give my love to them all beyant," said 
she, ffravely, " and say if there* s a thing I 
can do for them, I'll do it, but don't let them 
be comin' afther me I" 

A sickly paleness spread over the old man's 
&ce, and his lips trembled as he muttered, 
" No fear of that 1 They'll not trouble you I 
Qood-by I" And he stooped and kissed her. 
When he had walked a few paces away, he 
tumed, and, with hands fervently clasped 
above his head, uttered a blessing in Irish. 

"God speed you, grandfather, and send 
you safe homer' cried she. And, skipping 
over a flower-bed, was lost to hiJi view, 
though he could hear her happy voice as she 
Went away singing. 

" The devil a doubt of it," muttered the 
old man, "them's the ones that bate the 
world ; and, if she doesn't come in first in the 
race, by my floule, it isn't the weight of her 
heart will keep her back I" 

" Well, Malone !" cried Sir Gervais, as they 

met at the garden-gate, " have you been able 

to make up your mind ?" 

" Yes, your honor ; Kitty says she'll stay." 

Sir Gervais paused for a moment, then 

said: 

" Because we have been talking the matter 
over amongst ourselves, Malone, and we have 
thought that, as possibly your expectations 
miffht be greater than were likely to be real- 
ised, our best way miffht be to make you some 
compensation for all the trouble we have 
given you, and part the same good friends 
that we met I therefore came to say, that if 
you like your present holding, that little 

farm ^" 

" No, your honor, no," broke he in, eagerly ; 
" her heart's in the place now, and it would be 
as much as her life s worth to tear her away 
from it" 

" If that be so, there's no more to be said ; 
but remember, that we gave you a choice, 
and you took it." 

" What does he mean to do ?" asked Georg- 
ina, as she now came up the path. 
" To leave her here," answered Vyner. 
" Of course. I never had a doubt of it 
My good man, Fm much mistaken if your 
granddaughter and I will not understand 
each other very quickly. What do you 
think?" 

" It is little trouble it will give your Lady- 
ship to know all that's inside a poor ignorant 
little child like that 1" said he, with an intense 
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seiriKty of manner. " But her heart is true, 
and her conscience clean, and Fm layin* you 
as good a child as ever broke bread this day I'* 

*' So that if the tree doesn't bear the fruit It 
ought, the blame will lie with the gardener ; 
isir t that what you mean ?" asked she, keenly. 

" God help me ! Fm onjiv a poor man, and 
your Ladyship is too hard on me " said he, 
uncovering his snow-white head, and bowing 
deeply and humblj?'. 

" After all," whispered she in Vyner's ear, 
" there has really been nothing determined 
about the matter in dispute. None of us 
know what is to be done, if the contingency 
he spoke of should arise." 

They walked away, arm in arm, in close 
conference together, but when they returned, 
after a half-hour or so, to the place, Malone 
was gone. The porter said he had come to 
the lodge for his bundle, wished him a good- 
by, and departed. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THtt TWO PUPILS. 

Datb went over, and the time arrived for 
the Vyners to leave their Welsh cottage and 
take up their abode for the winter in their 
commodious old family house, when a letter 
came from Rome statmg that Lady Vyner's 
mother, Mrs. Courtenay, was very ill there, 
and begging to see her daughters as soon as 
mi^ht be. 

After considerable debate, it was resolved 
that the children should be left behind with 
the governess. Sir Within pledging himself to 
watch over them most attentively, and send 
constant reports of Ada to her family. Made- 
moiaelle Heinzleman had already spoken very 
favorably of Kitty, or Kate, as she was hence- 
forth to be called ; not only of her disposition 
and temper, but of her capacity and her in- 
tense desire to learn, and the Vyners now 
deemed her presence a most fortunate event. 
Nor were they so far wrong. Ada was in 
every quality of gentleness and obedience all 
that the most anxious love could ask : she had 
the traits — ^very distinctive traits are they, too 
— of those who have been from earliest infincy 
only conversant with one school of manners, 
and that the best All the examples she had 
seen were such as teach habits of deference, 
the wish to oblige, the readiness to postpone 
self-interest, and a general disposition to 
please without obtrusiveness — ways which 
spread a very enjoyable atmosphere over 
daily life, and gild the current of existence to 
those with whom the stream runs smoothly. 

She was a very pretty child too. She had eyes 
of deep blue, which seemed deeper for their 
long black lashes ; her hair waa of that rich 
auburn which sets off a fair skin to greatest 
advantage ; her profile was almost fatutless in 
regularity, and so would have been her full 
face, if an over-shortness of the upper lip had 
not marred the effect bv giving a habit of 
slightly separating the lips when silent, and 
thus imparting a look of weakness to her fea- 
tures which the well-formed brow and fore- 
head contradicted. 



She was clever, but more timid than clever, 
and with such a distrust of her abilitv as to 
make her abashed at the slightest aemand 
upon it. This timidity had been deepened by 
solitude — she being an onlv child — into some- 
thing like melancholv, and her temperament 
when Kate 0*Hara nrst came was certainly 
sad-colored. 

It was like the working of a charm, the 
change which now came over her whole na- 
ture. Not merelv that emulation had taken 
the place of indolence, and zeal usurped the 
post of apathy, but she became active, lively, 
and energetic. The occupations which had 
used to weary became interesting, and in- 
stead of the lassitude that had weighed her 
down she seemed to feel a zest and enjoy- 
ment in the mere &ct of existence. And it 
is probably the very nearest approach to hap- 
piness of which our life here below is capa- 
ble, when th^ sunshine of the outer world is 
felt within our own hearts, and we are glad 
with the gladness of all around us. 

Mademoiselle Heinzleman's great test of 
all goodness was assiduity. Li her apprecia- 
tion all the cardinal virtues resolved them- 
selves into industry, and she was inclined to 
believe that heaven itself might be achieved 
by early rising and hard work. If she was 
^eatly gratified, then, at the change produced 
m her pupil, she was proportionately grate- 
fhl to the cause of it. But Kate had other 
qualities which soon attracted the gov^;mes8 
and drew her towards her. She possessed 
that intense thirst for knowledge, so marked 
a trait in the Irish peasant-nature. She had 
that sense of power so associated with ac- 
quirement as the strongest feature in her 
character, and in this way she had not — at 
least she seemed not to have — a predilection 
for this study or for that ; all was new, fasd-^ 
nating, and en^ging. 

It was as with Aladdin in the mine, all 
were gems, and she gathered without thinking 
of their value; so did she pursue with the 
same eagemes.*^ whatever was to be learned. 
What will not industry, with even moderate 
capacity, achieve? But hers were faculties 
of a high order; she had a rapid perception, 
considerable reasoning power, and a good 
memory ; but above all was the ability she 
possessed of concentrating her whole thoughts 
upon the matter before her. 

She delighted, too, in praise ; not the com- 
mon eulogy that she had learned this or that 
well, but such praise as pointed to some 
future emmence as the price of all this labor ; 
and when her governess told her of a time 
when s^e would be so glad to possess this 
acquirement, or to have mastered that difli- 
culty, she would draw herself up, and with 
head erect and flashing eye, look a perfect 
picture of gratified pride. 

It would have been difficult for a teacher 
not to feel pride in such a pupil. It was such 
a reflected triumph to see how rapidly she 
could master every task, how easily she met 
every difficulty ; and so it was that the gov- 
erness, in her report, though laying all due 
stress on Ada's charming traits of disposition 
and temper, speaking actually with affection 
of her guileless, gentle nature, grew almost 
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rapturous when she spoke of Kate*8 capacil^ i commend to my brother one Qf two connes r 
and progress. She went into the theme with | a chans^ in Ada's goyerness, or a dismissal 

of Ada^s companion. It is but feir to you to 
say I prefer the latter. 

" Remember, my dear Mademoiselle Hein- 
zleman, this is a purely confidential communi- 
cation. I haye not confided to my sister 
either my fears or my hopes. The experi- 
ment was one I did not augur well from. 
It turned out eyen worse than I expected. 
Indeed, if Ada was not the yery best and 
sweetest of natures, she could not but resent 
the un&ir preference shown to one so in- 
ferior to her in all but those traits which win 
ftiyor from a schoolmistress. My mother's 
health precludes all hope of our soon return- 
ing to England; indeed, we haye eyen 
thought of sending for Ada to come here, and 
it is the dread of this climate, so pernicious 
to young people, offers the chief obstacle to 
the plan. Meanwhile, I feel forced to write 
what I haye done, and to lay before you in 
all sincerity my complaint and its remedy. 

" Bvenlng. 

'* I haye re-road ^our letter, and it seems 
to me that you might yery judiciously re- 
mark yourself to Sir Gervais on the mex- 
pediency of any continuance of Kate O^Hara's 
presence. Her genius, soaring as it does 
aboye poor Ada^, makes all emulation im- 
possible. The pilot balloon, that is so soon 
out of sight, can offer no guidance— don't for- 
get that! Suppose you said to my brother 
that there was no longer any necessity to 
continue the stimulus of emulation — ^that it 
might become a riyalry — perhaps worse. 
Say something — anything of this kind — only 
send her home again, not forgetting the while 
that you can do now without injury what 
later on, will cost a cruelty. 

" I can feel for the pain a teacher may ex- 
perience in parting with a prize pupil, whose 
proficiency might one day become a triumph ; 
but remember, my dear Mademoiselle, that 
poor, dear, simple Ada, to whom genius is 
denied, is, or ought to be, your first care here, 
and that the gifted peasant-girl might turn out 
to haye other qualities of a firework besides 
the brilliancy. 

" I will, so far as in me lies, relieye you 
fh)m some of the embarrassments that the 
course I advise might proyoke. I will re- 
quest my brother to desire Mr. MKinlay to 
run down and pay you a few hours* yisit, 
and you can easily explain the situation to 
him, and suggest what I here pomt out as 
the remedy. 

** Of course, it is needless to repeat this let- 
ter is strictly and essentially confidential, 
and not to be imparted to any one. 

"I might haye counselled you to haye 
taken the adyice of Sir Within Wardle, of 
whose kindness and attention we are most 
sensible, if you had not told me of the ex- 
traordinary * influence* — ^it is your own word, 
Mademoiselle, or I should not even haye 
ventured to use it in such connexion — * the 
influence ' this young girl exercises oyer Sir 
Within. As the obseryation so completely 
passes my power of comprehension, for I 
really — and I hope without needless stupidity 
— cannot understand how a girl of her cla^ 



ardor, and was carried away by it much more 
than she knew or imagined, it was a sort of 
defence of herself she was making, all uncon- 
sciously — a defence of her system, which, as 
appliea to Ada, had not been always a success. 
This correspondence was invariably carried 
on with Miss Courtenay, who, for some time, 
' contented herself with merely dwelling on 
what related to her niece, and only passingly, 
if at all, spoke of Kate. 

At last, pushed, as it were, by Mademoiselle 
Heinzleman*s insistance, and vexed at a per- 
tinacity which no silence could repress, she 
wrote a letter, so flill of reprimand that the 
governess was actually overwhelmed as she 
read it 

" I have your four last letters befbre me," 
wrote ^e, ** and it would be difficult for a 
stranger on reading them to declare which 
of the two pupils under your care was your 
especial charge, and which a merely aaven- 
titious element Not so if the question were 
to be. Which of the two engrossed all your 
interest and engaged all your sympathy? 
We read, it is true, of dear Ada's temper, her 
kindness, her generosity, and her gentleness-^ 
traits which we all recognize, and many of 
which, we surmise, must have been sorely 
tried, but of which you can speak with a most 
fitting and scholastic moderation. Far other- 
wise, however, does your pen run on when 
Kate O'Hara is the theme. You are not, per- 
haps, aware thatyou are actually eloquent 
on this subject. You never weary of telling 
us of her marvellous progress ; how she al- 
ready begins to speak French ; how she imi- 
tates those mysterious pothooks your coun- 
trymen persist in using as writing ; how she 
plays her scales, and what a talent she has 
for drawing. Do you forget the while that 
these are very secondary matters of interest 
to us all here? Do you forget that in her 
companionship with my niece our whole ob- 
ject was the spring which might be derived 
from her healUiy peasant-nature and light- 
heartednesst To convert this child into* a 
miracle of aooomplishment could serve no 
purpose of oura, and assuredly would con- 
duce to no advantage of her own. On this 
latter point you have only to ask yourself, 
What will become of all these attainments 
when she goes back — as she will go bac]c — to 
her life of poverty and privation ? Will her 
piano make her better company for the pi^ ? 
W ill her French reconcile her to the miseries 
of a mud cabin ? 

" Sho is the child of a poor cottier, a crea- 
ture so humble that even here in this be- 
nighted State we have nothing his equal in 
indigence; and she will one day or other 
have to go back to the condition that my bro- 
' ther, wiUi I fear a very mistaken kindness, 
took her front You will see, therefore, 
Iiow misjudging is the interest you are now 
bestowing. It is« however, the injustice to 
my niece which more nearly concerns me ; 
And with this object I inform you that if I 
Mm not satisfied as to the total change in your 
qrstem, I shall certainly be prepared to re- 
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bringlBg np, and a^je— age, above all—- oould 
exert what you designate as * influence ' — I 
most beg you will be more explicit in your 
next 

**Toa are perfectly nght in refuong all 
presents for either of the girls, and I should 
have thought Sir Within had more tact than 
to proffer them. I am also very much against 
you going to Dalradem Castle for Christmas, 
though Sir Cteryals, up to this, does not 
agree with me. If this girl should not be 
sent away before the new year, I think you 
might advantageously remark to my brother 
that the visit would be a great interruption 
to all study, and a serious breach of that 
home discipline it has been your object to im- 
pose. Ana now, my dear Mademoiselle, ac- 
cept all I have here said not only in your 
confidence, but in your friendship, and even 
where I appear to you nervously alive to 
small perils, eive me credit for having thought 
and reflected "much over them before I m- 
flicted on you this long letter. 

** Discourage ^our prodigy, check her in- 
fluence, and Deheve me, very sincerely your 
fnend, 

^ Geobgika Coubtenat. 

" P.*S.— What can Sir W. mean by passing 
his winter in the Welsh mountains, after giv- 
ing orders to have his villa near Genpa pre- 
pmd for his reception ? Find out this, par- 
ticularly if there be a secret in it" 

Mademoiselle Heinzleman received this let- 
ter as she was taking her half-hour's walk in 
the garden after breakfast — one of the very 
few recreations she indulged in — while her 
pupils prepared their books and papers for 
the day. 

Anything like remonstrance was so totally 
new to her, that she read the letter with a 
mingled amazement and anger, and, though 
she read and re-read, in the hope of finding 
her first impression was an exaggerated one, 
the truth was that each perusal only deepened 
the impression, and made the pain more in- 
tense. 

It was not that her German pride only was 
wounded, but her dignity as a teacher— just 
as national an instinct as the pride of birth 
— and she muttered very mysterious ^ttur- 
als to herself, as she went, about resigning 
her trust and retiring. This was, perhaps, 
too rash a step ; at least, it required time to 
think o£ Two hundred a 'year, and a posi- 
tion surrounded with many advantages I The 
other alternative was easier : to send away 
Kate. A pit^, perhaps, but, after all, as Miss 
Courtenay said, possibl^ a mercv. Who could 
teiir Mr. M*Kinlay might help her by his 
. connseL She liked him, and thought well of 
him. Kate, that was making such progress 
— ^that could already make out some of Schil- 
ler's ballads t What a pity it was 1 And to 
think of her touch on the piano, so firm and 
yet so delicate 1 How tenderly she let the 
notes drop in one of those simple melodies 
from Spohr she was learning! Ach GottI 
and what taste in drawm^ ! ' 

Again she opened the letter, and at the last 
page mattered to herself: " I don't remember 



that I said * influence.' Pm almost sure that 
I said that she interested Sir Withm. I know 
I meant to say that she pleased him ; that he 
was delighted to hear her sing her little Lied, 
dance her Tarantella, or her wild Irish ji^, or 
listen to some of her Strang legends, wnich 
she tells with a blended seriousness and droll- 
ery that is quite captivating. At all events, 
if I said * influence ^ 1 can correct the word, 
and say that Sir Within comes over to see us 
two or three times a week, and it is plain 
enough that it is little Kate's gaiety attracts 
him. What sorrow to the dear children if 
they are not to pass their Christmas at the 
CasUel" 

A light, elastic step on the gravel startled 
her. It was Kate who was coming ; not the 
Kate we once saw in the old ruins of St Fin- 
bar, but a jroung lady with an air calm and 
collected, with some conscious sense of power, 
her head hi^h* her look assured, her step firm 
even in its h^htness. 

" Sir Withm is in the drawing-room. Made- 
moiselle," said she, with a slight curtsey, as 
she stood before her. " He says that this is 
St Gudule's day, and a holiday everywhere, 
and he hopes you will be kind enough to take 
us over to the Castle for dinner." 

"NeinI No," said she, peremptorilv. 
** * Wir haben keine solche Heilige,' " I mean, 
said she, correcting the harsh speech. " These 
saints are not in our calendar. I will speak 
to him myselfl You may stay in the garden 
for a quarter of an hour. I wiU send Ada 
to you.^' 

While the young girl fell back, abashed at 
the refusal, and even more by the manner 
with which it was done, the governess 
smoothed her brow as weU as she mi^ht to 
meet the distinguished visitor, but in so doing, 
as she drew her handkerchief from her pocket, 
she dropped the letter she had been reading 
on the walk. 

" I wonder why she is so cross with me ?" 
said Kate, as she \o6ked after her ; " if there's 
a secret in it, I must learn it" 

While Kate O'Hara sauntered carelesslv 
fdong her foot struck the letter, and it fell 
open. She stooped and picked it up, and was 
at once struck by the peculiar odor of jas- 
mine on the paper, whidi was a favorite with 
Miss Courtenay. She turned to the address, 
" Mademoiselle de Heinzleman" — the de, too, 
was a courtesy Miss Courtenav affected — and 
so Kate stood still contemplating the docu- 
ment, and weighing it in her hand, as she 
muttered, ** It does really feel heavy enough 
to be mischievous." Her training had tau^t 
her to. respect as inviolable the letter of ano- 
ther ; she had over and over marked the def- 
erence paid to a seal, and seen even Ada's let- 
ters from her play-fellows handed to her un- 
broken, and she knew that to transgress in 
such a matter ranked in morals with a false- 
hood. She had no thought, then, of any der- 
eliction, when in placing the fallen pages to- 
gether within the envelope, her eye cai^ht 
the words, " Kitty O'Hara," and lower down, 
" child of a poor cottier." The temptatios, 
stimulated by a passion full as strong as curi- 
osity, mastered her, and carrying away the 
letter into a secluded alley, she read it from 
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end to end. There was mnch to gratify her 
Tanity in it ; there was the admission— and 
, from no fiivoring witness either — that she had 
capacity of a high order, and a zeal to master 
whatever she desired to learn. But far above 
the pleasure these words afforded was the 
last paragraph, that which spoke of her " in- 
' fluence " over Sir Within Wardle. " Could 
this really be true ? Had the little attentions 
he showed her a deeper significance ? Did 
he really interest himself for her? Was it 
her lonely, friendless condition touched him ? 
Was it that the sam^ feeling, so harshly ex- 
pressed by Miss Oourtenay, the revulsion that 
yet awaited her, that moved Am ?" There 
was an ecstasy in the thought that filled her 
whole heart with joy. Sir Within was very 
rich — a great personage, too. The Vyners 
themselves spoke of him always with a cer- 
tain deference. What fk triumph if she had 
won him over to befriend her 1 , 

These thoughts flew quickly through her 
mind, and as quickly she bethought her of 
the letter, and what was now to be done wiUi 
it. She would have liked much to keep it, to 
have it by her to read and re-read, and study, 
and wei^h. This was of course impossible. 
To take it to Mademoiselle would be to incur 
tlie risk of her suspecting she had read it In 
an instant, she determmcd to lay it back 
again where she had found it, on the walk, 
and let chance determine what became of it. 
Her resolution was scarcely carried out, when 
she heard Mademoiselle Heinzleman's voice 
calling her. 

" I have dropped a letter, Kate. I have 
mislaid it, or it has fallen out of my pocket 
Come and help me to look for it," said she, in 
deep confusion. 

" Is this it, Mademoiselle ?" said Kitty, art- 
lessly, as she picked it up from the gravel 

"How lucky— how very fortunate T ex- 
claimed she, eagerly, as she clutched it 
" There, you may have your holiday tonday, 
Kate. Go and tell Ada 1 shall not ask her to 
learn those verses ; or wait " — she suddenly 
remembered that Sir Within was still in the 
drawing-room—" wait here, and Til tell her 
mvself*^ 

^ate bowed, and smiled her thanks, and, 
once again alone, sat down to ruminate on 
her fortune. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE DINNER IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 

Sir Within could not persuade Mademoi- 
selle to accept his invitation for herself and 
her pupils to dinner, and wa§ about to take 
his leave', when Ada suddenly said, "Why 
not dine with us. Sir Within T 

"Fil done, Mademoiselle I" broke in the 
governess. " How could you think of such a 
thing? Sir Within Wardle sit down to a 
schoolroom dinner !" 

" But whv need it be a schoolroom dinner. 
Mademoiselle Heinzleman? Why not tell 
<x>ok that we mean to have company to-day, 
and make Rickards wait on us, and tell George 
to wear his gloves, Just as if papa were at 
home ?" 



" Oh r' broke in Sir WitWn, " I have seen 
enough — more than enough — ojf all tiiat, dear 
Ada; but tf I could be permitted to join your 
own little daily dinner of the sdioolroom, as 
you call it, that would really be a treat 
to me." 

" I invite you, then I" said Ada. " Made- 
moiselle owes me a fisivor for that wonderful 
German theme I wrote, and I take this as my 
reward. We dine at three, Sir Within, and, 
I warn you, on mutton-broth and mutton 
something else; but Kate and I will make 
ourselves as fine as we m^y, and be as enter- 
taining as possible." 

While the two girls scampered off, laugh- 
ing merrily at the discomfiture of the gover- 
ness, that respectable lady remained to offer 
profuse apologies to Sir Within for the liberty, 
childish though it was, tliat had been taken 
with him, ana to excuse herself from any im- 
putation of participating in it 

She little knew, mdced, with what honest 
sincerity he had accepted the proposal. Of 
the great game of life, as played by fine peo- 
ple, he had seen it to satiety. He was thor- 
oughly wearied of all the pleasures of the ta- 
ble, as he was of all the captivations which 
witty conversers and clever talkers can throw 
over society. Perhaps, from his personal ex- 
perience, he knew how artificial such dis- 
plays are — ^how studied the i propos, how 
carefully in ambush the impromptu — and that 
he longed for the hearty, healthful enjoyment 
of young, fresh, joyous natures, just as one 
might turn from the oppressive odors of a 
perfVimer's shop to taste with ecstasy the 
fresh flowers of a garden. It was, therefore, 
as he expressed it to the governess, a perfect 
f(§te to him to assist at that little dinner, and 
he was deeply honored by the invitation. 

Mademoiselle was charmed with the old 
baronet^s politeness. It was ceremonious 
enough even for Gkrmany, he smiled so 
blandly and bowed so reverently, and often it 
was like a memoir of the Fatherland just to 
listen to him ; ana, indeed, it was reassuring 
to her to hear from him that he had once 
been a Minister at the Court of a Herzog, and 
had acquired his " moden " in this true and 
legitimate fashion. And thus did they dis- 
cuss for hours " CBSthetic," and idealism, and 
sympathy, mysterious affinity, impulsive des- 
tmy, together with all the realisms which the 
Butter-brod life of Germany can bring toffe- 
ther, so that when she arose to dress ror din- 
ner, she could not help muttering to herself 
as she went, that he was " a deeply skilled in 
the human heart-and-far acquainted with the 
mind's operations — but not the less on that 
account a fresh-with-a-youthftd sincerity-en- 
dowed man." 

The dinner, though not served in the school 
room, was just as simple as Adapromised — ' 
and she laughingly asked Sir Within if he 
preferred his beer frothed or still, such being 
the only choice of liquor afforded him. 

" Mademoiselle is shocked at the way we 
treat you," said she, laughingly, " but I have 
told her that your condescension would be ill 
repaid if we made any attempt to lessen its 
cost, and it must be a * rice-pudding day ' in 
your life." 
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And how charmingly they talked, these 
two girls ! Ada doing the honors as a hostess, 
and Kate, as the favored friend, who aided 
her to entertain an honored gaest. They told 
him, too, how the fresh bouquet that decked 
the table had been made b^ themselves to 
mark the sense the v had of his presence, and 
that the coffee had been prepared by their 
own hands. 

" Now, do say, Sir Within, that dining 
with Royal Highnesses and Supreme Some- 
things is but a second-rate pleasure compared 
.to an Irish stew in a schoolroom and a chat 
round a fire that has been lighted with Bon- 
nycastle*s Algebra. Yes, Mademoiselle,*^ 
Kate said, ** I had to make light of simple 
equations for once ! I was thinking of that 
story of the merchant who lighted his pipe 
with the King's bond when his Majesty 
deigned to dine with him. I puzzled my 
head to remember which of our books lay 
nearest our heart, and I hesitated long be- 
tween Ollendorff and Bonnycastle.'* 

" And what decided you ?" asked Sir With- 
in. 

" What so often decides a doubt— conveni- 
ence. Bonnycastle had the worst binding, 
and was easier to burn." 

** If you so bum to study algebra. Madem- 
oiselle, said the governess, who had misun- 
derstood the whole conversation, ** vou must 
first show yourself more ' eifric'— how you 
call zeal ? — ^for your arithmetic. 

" You shall have full liberty, when you 
pay me a visit, to burn all the volumes on 
such subjects you find," said Sir Within. 

" Oh. rd go through the whole library," 
cried Kate, eagerly, " if I could only find one 
sach as Garret O'Moore did." 

" I never heard of his fortune." 

" Nor I. Do tell it, Kate." 

" Mademoiselle has forbidden all my le- 
gends," said she, calmly. 

" Tm sure," said Sir Within, " she will re- 
cal the injunction for this time." 

'* It is very short," said Kate ; and then, 
with infinite archness, turning to the govern- 
ess, added, " and it has a moral." 

The governess nodded a grave permission, 
and the other began : 

" There was once on a time a great fkmily 
in the west of Ireland called the O'Moores, 
who, by years of extravagance, spent evei^y- 
thing they had in the world, leaving the last 
of the name, a young man, so utterly desti- 
tute, that he had scarcely food to eat, and not 
a servant to wait on him. He lived in a lone- 
ly old house, of which the furniture had been 
sold off, bit by bit, and nothing remained but 
a libraiy of old books, which the neighbors 
did not care for." 

"Algebras and Ollendorff^, I suppose," 
. whispered Sir Within ; and she smiled and 
went on : 

" In despair at not finding a purchaser, and 
pinched by the cold of the long winter nights, 
I he used to bring an armful of them every 
night into his room to make his fire. He haa 
not, naturally, much taste for books or learn- 
ing, but it grieve^ him sorely to do this ; he 
felt it like a sort of sacrilege, but he felt the 
piercing cold more, and so he gave in. Well, 



one night, as he brought in his store and was 
turning oveir the leaves — which he silways 
did before setting fire to them — be came up- 
on a little square volume, with the strangnt 
letters ever he saw ; they looked like letters 
upside down, and gone mad, and some of 
them were red, and some black, and some 
golden, and between every page of print 
there was a sheet of white paper vrithout any 
thing on it O'Moore examined it well, and 
at last concluded it must have been some old 
monki^ chronicle, and that the blank pages 
were left for commentaries on it. At aH 
events, it could have no interest for him, as 
he couldn't read it, and so he put it down on 
the hearth till he wanted it to bum. 

" It was close on midnight and nothing but 
a few dyin^ embers were on the hearth, and 
no other light in the dreary room, when he 
took up the old chronicle, and tearing it in 
two, threw one half on the fire. The moment 
he did so the fiame sprang up bright as sil- 
ver, lighting up the whole room, so that he 
could see even the old cobwebs on the ceiling 
that had not been seen for years and years — 
and at the same time a delicious music filled 
the air, and the sounds of children's voices 
singing beautifully ; but, strangest of all, in 
the very middle of the bright fire that now 
filled the whole hearth, there sat a little man 
with a scarlet cloak on him, and a scarlet hat 
and a white feather in it, and he smiled very 
graciously at O'Moore, and beckoned him 
over to it, but O'Moore was so frightened 
and so overcome he couldn't stir. At last, as 
the fiames got lower, the little man's gestures 
grew more energetic, and O'Moore crept 
down on his knees, and said, 

" * Do you want anything with me. Sir V 

" ' Yes, Garret,' saia the little man, * I want 
to be your fiiend, and to save you firom rain 
like the rest of your family. You were 
wrong to bum that book.' 

" * But I couldn't read it,' said Garret ; — 

* what use was it to me V 

" * It was your own life. Garret O'Moore,' 
said the little man, * and take care that you 
keep the part you have there, and study it 
carefully. It would have been better for you 
if you had kept the whole of it.' 

" And with that the fiame sprang brightly 
up for a second or two, and then went black 
out, so that O'Moore had to grope about to 
find tinder to strike a light. He lit the only 
bit of candle he had, and began to examine 
the part of the book that remained, and what 
did he find but on every blank page there 
was a line — sometimes two— written as if to 
explain the substance ot the printed page — 
and all in such a way as to show it was some- 
body's life and adventures— as, for instance : 

* Takes to the sea — ^goes to America— joins an 
expedition to the Far West — on the planta- 
tions — marries — wife dies— off to China — 
marries again.' I needn't go on ; everything 
that was to happen to him was written there 
till he was forty-five years of age, the rest 
was burned ; but it was all fortunate — all, to 
the very end. He grew to be very rich, and 
prospered in evcryUiing, for whenever he 
was faint-hearted or oepressed, he always 
said, * It wasn't by being low and weak of 
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heart that I began thia career of good for- 
tane, and I must be stout and of high courage 
if I mean to go on with it.* And ne grew so 
rich that he- bought back all the old acres of 
the O'Moores, and they have a hand rescuing 
a book firom the flames on their arms till this 
dav." 

"And the moral f-^where^s the moral?" 
asked the governess. 

" The moral, the moral T* said Kate, dubi- 
ously. " Well, Fm not exactly sure where it 
is, but I suppose it' is this : that it's &r better 
to go to sea as a sailor than to sit down and 
bum your father's library." 

*' I have a notion, my dear Ejite, that you 

Sourself would like well to have a peep into 
estiny— am I wrong?" 

** I would, Sir." 

« And you, Ada ?" 

'^ Why should «^ /" broke in Kate, eagerly 
and then, as though shocked at her impetu- 
osity, she went on, in a lower voice : " Ada 
makes her voyage in a three-decker — I am 
only clinging to a plank." 

" No, no, dearest," said Ada, tenderly ; 
** don't say that." 

** Mademoiselle is looking at her watch," 
said Sir Within, " and I must accept the sig- 
nal." And though she protested, elaborate^ 
too, that it was a mere habit with her, he 
arose to ring for his carriage. " I am not go- 
ing without the sketch vou promised me, 
Ada," said he—*' the pencil sketch of the old 
fountain." 

''Oh, Kate's is infinitely beUer. I am 
ashamed to see mine after it." 

" Why not let me have both ?" 

" Yes," said the governess, " that will be 
best m go and fetch them." 

Ada stood for a moment irresolute, and 
then muttering, "Mine is reallv too bad," 
hastened out of the room after Mademoiselle 
Heinzleman. 

"Tou are less merry than usual, Kate," 
said Sir Within, as he took her hand and 
looked at her with interest. " What is the' 
reason ?" 

A fmnt, scarce perceptible motion of her 
brow was all she made in answer. 

•' Have you not been well ?" 

" Yes, Sir. I am quite well." 

" Have you had news that has distressed 
your 

" Where firom ?" asked she, hurriedly. 

" From your firiends— from home." 

"Don't you know, Sir, that I have nei- 
ther ?" 

" I meant, my dear child — I meant to say, 
that perhaps you had heard or learned some- 
thing that gave you pain." 

" Yes, Sir," broke she in—" that is it Oh, 

if I could tell you ^" 

, " Why not write it to me, dear child ?" 

" My writing is coarse and large, and I mis- 
spell words ; and, besides, it is such a slow 
way to tell what one's heart is full of— and 
then Fd do it so badly," faltered she out with 
pam. 

" Suppose, then, I were to settle some ear- 
ly day for you all to come over to Dalradern; 
you could surely find a moment to tell me 
then ?" 



" Yes, Sir— yc«," cried she, and wMng hia 
hand she kissed it passionately three or four 
times. 

" Here they are," said Ada, merrily, " here 
they are 1 And if Kate's does ample justice 
to your beautiful fountain, mine has the mer- 
it of showing how ugly it might have been. 
Isn't this hideous ?" 

After a few little pleasant common-places. 
Sir Within turned to Mademoiselle Heinzle- 
man, and said : " I have rather an interesting 
book at Dalradern ; at least, it would certain- 
ly have its interest for you, Mademoiselle. It 
is a copy of ' Clavigo,' with Herder's margin- 
al suggestiona Goethe had sent it to him for 
his opmion, and Herder returned it marked 
and annotated. You will do me an inflnite 
favor to accept it." 

" Ach QottI" said the governess, perfectly 
overwhelmed with the thought of such a 
treasure. 

" Well then, if the weather be fine on Tues- 
day, Mademoiselle, will you and mj young 
friends here come over and dine vnth me r 
We shall say three o'clock for dinner, so that 
you need not be late on the road. My car- 
riage will be here to fetch you at any hour 
you appoint." 

A joyous burst of delight from Ada, and a 
glance of intense gratitude from Kate, accom- 
panied the more rormal acceptance of the go- 
verness ; and if Su- Within had but heard one 
tithe of the flattering things that were said 
of him, as he drove away, even his heart, 
seared as it was, would have been touched. 

Kate, indeed, said least; but when Ada, 
turning abruptly to her, asked " Don't you 
love him?" a slight color tinged her cheek as 
she said, " I think he's very kind, and very 
generous, and very " 

" Oo on, dear— go on,'* cried Ada, throw- 
ing her arm around her—" finish: and very 
what?" 

" I was going to say an impertinence," 
whispered she, " and I'll not." 

" Nine o'clock, young ladies, and stiU in the 
drawing-room I" exclaimed the governess in a 
tone of reproach. " These are nabits of dis- 
sipation indeed — come awaj^. Ach Qott I der 
Clavigo !" muttered she, with clasped hands. 
And we girls were hardly able to restrain a 
burst of laughter at the fervor of her voice 
and manner. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

KITTY. 

The wished-for Tuesday came at last, and 
with a fortune not always so f&voring, 
brought with it a glorious morning, one of 
those bright, sharp, clear days, wim a deep 
blue sky and frosty air, and with that sense 
of elasticity in the atmosphere which imparts 
itself to the Bpirits, and makes mere existence 
enjoyment. The girls were in ecstasy ; they 
had set their hearts so much on this visit that 
they would not let themselves trust to the 
signs of the weather on the night before, but 
were constantly running; out to ask George 
the gardener, if that circle round the mooa 
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meant anything? — ^why were the stare so 
blue ? — and why did they twinkle so much ? 
— ^and was it a sign of fine weather that the 
riyer should he heard so clearly ? Rickards, 
too,»was importuned to consult the barometer 
and impart his experiences of what might be 
expected from its indications. The ganlener 
augured favorably, whs pronounced intelli- 
gent, and tipped by Ada in secret Rickards 
shook his head at the aspect of the. mercury, 
and was called a " conceited old ass " for his 
pain's. Not either of them treated with dif- 
ferent measure than is meted by the public to 
those great organs of information which are 
supposed to be their guides, but are just as 
often their flatterers, for the little world of 
the &mUy is marvellously like the great 
world of Uie nation. 

" What a splendid day, Kate. How beau- 
tifhl the water&U will look, coming down in 
showers of diamonds, and how crisp and 
.sharp the copper beech and the big ilex-trees 
over it Oh, winter, if this be winter, is 
really the time for scenery 1 What makes 
you so grave, my dear ? I am wild with spi- 
rits to-day." 
" And so should I if I were you." 
" How can you say that," said Ada, as she 
threw her arm around the other's waist 
•• How can you, Kate, when you know how 
much cleverer you are, and quicker at every- 
thing — how you leave me behind at all I have 
been working at for years." 

** And never to need that same devemess is 
worth it all, I am told." 
• " How so ? I don't underetand you." 

"I mean, that you are better off— better 
dealt with by Fortune to be a bom lady than 
I, if I had all the gifts and all the powers you 
would bestow upon rae." 

** This is one of your dark days, as you call 
them," said Ada, reproachfully; ^'and you 
mean to make it one of mine, too, and I was 
» happy." 

" This, perhaps. Is another of my gifts," 
said she, with a mocking laugh, " and yet I 
was brought here to make you merry and 
light-hearted! Yes, dear, 1 overheard Mr. 
Grenfell tell your papa that his plan was a 
mistake, and that all * low-bred ones ' — that 
was the name he gaye us — ^lost the little spirit 
they had when you fed them, and only grew 
lazy." 
•'^Oh, Kate, for shame I" 
^ The shame is not mine ; it was he said it" 
** How sad you make me by saying these 
thing." 

^ " Well, but we must own, Ada, he was 
rifffat I 1 was — ^no, I won't say happier, but 
finy times as merry and light-hearted oefore 
I came here ; and though gathering brush- 
wood isn't as picturesque as making a bou- 
quet, I am almost sure I sang over the one, 
aid only sighed over the other." 

Ada turned away her head and wiped the 
tears from her cheeks. 

** Isn't it a hopeftil thing to try and make 
people happy ?" 

** But papa surely wished, and he believed 
that you would be happy," said Ada, with 
something almost reproachful in her manner. [ 



German fable of the Two Fairies — ^the one 
who always did something and failed, and 
the other who always promised and promised 
— watering the little plant of hope, as he calls 
it, and making believe that the fruit would 
be, one day, so sweet and luscious as no lips 
had ever tasted before. And it's strange, 
Ada," added she, in a graver tone — "it's 
strange, but when I was out upon the moun- 
tains watching the goats, rambling all day 
alone in the deep heather, how I used to 
think and think 1 O dear 1 what wonderful 
things did I not think would one day come 
to pass — how rich I should be, how great — 
and, best of all, how beautifhl I — how kinffs 
and great people would flatter me, and make 
me ffrand presents; and how haughty I 
should be to some, and how gracious to oth- 
ers — perhaps very humble people ; and how 
I'd amaze every one with all I knew, and 
they'd say, * Where did she learn this ? — how 
did she ever come to know that ?' " 

" And would that be happiness, Kate ?" 

" Would it not ?" 

" Then why not haye the same dreams 
now ?" 

"Because I cannot — because they won't 
come— because life is too full — ^because, as 
we eat before we are hungry, and lie down 
before we are tired, one's thoughts never go 
high enough to soar above the pleasures tlmt 
are round them. At least, I suppose that's 
the reason ; but I don't care whether it is or 
not ; there's the carriage — I hear it coming. 
And now for such a jolly day in that glorious 
old garden, with the fountains and the stat- 
ues, and 

All the Ane things in roek-work uid crookeiy, 
That make of poor Nature a solemn old mockery. 

Do you know the rest ?" 
" No, I don't I never heard it" 
" It goes on, a something about 

Flowers, the first nrdener ne^er had in his Eden, 
And dells so seoloded, they ne'er saw the snn, 

And sweet summer-houses so pleasant to read in, 
With bright little Jets d*eau of eau-de-Cologne. 

Isn't that a Snob's Paradise? — that's what 
it's called, Ada." And away she went, sing- 
ing a " Tyrol, tra la, la lira f with a voice 
that seemed to ring with Joy. 

Ada called to her to come back ; but she 
never heeded, and fled down the garden and 
was soon lost to yiew. Meanwhile, the car- 
riage had reached the door, and as Ada rushed 
forward to greet it, she stepped back with 
dismay, for^ instead of Sir Within's spruce 
britschka, it was an old post-chaise, from 
which descended the well wrapt-up figure of 
Mr. M*Kinlay. 

"Delighted to see you, Miss Ada; how 
you've grown since I was here— quite a young 
woman, I declare I" The last words were in 
soliloquy, for Ada, not aware that he had seen 
her, had betaken herself to fiight to acquaint 
Mademoiselle of bis arriyal. 

" Glad to see you again, Sir, in these parts," 
said Rickards, as he caught up the smallest 
item of the luggage by way of assisting the 
traveller. " You had a pleasant journey, I 
hope. Sir r 

" So-so, Rickards— only so-so. It's not the 



** All because he hadn't read that little i time of year one would choose to come down 
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amongst the Welsh mountains ; bitterly cold 
it was this morning early." 

" We*ll soon warm vou, Sir ; come into the 
dining-room. You haven't had break&st, 
I'm sure." 

" Nothing— not as much as a ^p of tea — 
since four txclock yesterday." 

" Dear me, Sir, 1 don't know how you bear 
it. It's what I remarked to Sir Gervais. I 
said, * There's Mr. M'Kinlay, Sir,' said I, * he 
^oes through more than any young gentleman 
m the grouse season.' " 

" Well, I'm not so very old, Rickards— eh ?" 

" Old 1 I should thmk not, Sir— in the 
very prime of life ; and I declare, of an even- 
ing, Sir, with your white waistcoat on, I'd 
not guess you to be more than — ^let me 
see ^" 

" Never mmd the figure. Ah, this is com- 
fortable ; capital old room, and a good old- 
fashioned fire-place." 

While the lawyer held his half-frozen hands 
to the fire, Rickards drew a' little table close 
to the hearth, and, with the dexterity of his 
calling, arranged the breakfast-things. "A 
hot steak in one moment, Sir, and a aevilled 
kidney or two. Excuse me. Sir, but I'd say 
a little mulled claret would be better than 
tea ; mulled. Sir, with just one tablespoonful 
of old brandy in it — Mr: Grenfell's receipt" 

" No man should know better, Rickaids," 

" Ah, Sir, always sharp— always ready you 
are, to be sure !" And Rickards had to wipe 
his eves as he laughed at the repartee. 

" And how do you get on here, Rickards ?" 
said M^Klnlay, in a tone evidently meant to 
invite perfect confidence, and as evidently so 
interpreted, for, though the door was closed, 
Rickards went over and laid his hand on i*;, 
to assure himself of the &ct, and then re- 
turned to the fireplace. 

" Pretty well. Sir, pretty well The gov- 
erness will be meddling — these sort of people 
can't keep from it— about the house expenses, 
and so on ; but I don't stand it, nohow. I lust 
sav, * This is the way we always do. Mam sel. 
It^s Just thirty-eight years I'm with the mas- 
ter's father and himself Isn't that a pictur' 
of a steak, Mr. M'Kinlay ? Did you ever see 
sweeter fat than that, and the gravy in it. 
Sir ? Mrs. Bylefi knows you, Sir, and does her 
best You remember Uiat game-pie, Sir, the 
last time you was here ?" 

" I thmk I do, and you told her what I said 
of it ; but I don't like what you say of the 
governess. She is meddlesome— interferes, eh?" 

" Everywhere, Sir, wherever she can. With 
George about the hot-house plants and the 
melon-frames, wiUi Mrs. Byles about the pre- 
serves, a thin^ my lady never so much as 
spoke of; and t'other day. Sir, what d'ye 
think she does, but comes and says to me, 
* Mr. Rickards, you have a cellar-book, haven't 
you?' *Yes, ma'am,' says I; *and if the 
voong ladies wants it in the schoolroom to 
lam out of, ril bring it in with pleasure.' 
Wasn't that pretty home. Sir, eh ?" 

" And what did she say to that ?" 

" She whisked about this way" — ^here Mr. 
Rickards made a bold pirouette — ** and said 
something in high Dutch that I feel sure 
wasn't a blessing. 



" Tell me one thing, Rickards," said the 
lawyer, in a lower tone, and with th^ air of 
a complete confidant *• What's this little 
game she's playing about that Irish girl, 
writing to my lady that she's a genius, ,that 
she can do this, that, and t'other, and that 
vou've only to show her a book, and she 
knows it from cover to cover ?" 

" And don't you see what it is. Sir?" said 
Rickards, with one eye knowingly closed;* 
" don't you see it, Sir ?^' 

" No, Rickards, I do not" 

" It's all the way that little sarpent has of 
comin' round her. Of all the creatures ever 
I seen, I never knew her equal for culming. 
It ain't any use knowing she's a fox — ^not a 
bit of it. Sir — she'll get round you all the 
same. It's not an easy thing to get to the 
blind side of Mrs. Byles, I promise you. She's 
a very knowledgeable woman, lived eleven 
years under a man-cook at Lord Wands- 
foi*d's, and knows jellies, and made French 
dishes as well as Monsieur Honors himself' 
Well, Sir, that imp there winds her round 
her finger like a piece of packthreM. She 
goes and says; * Byles ' — she doesn't as much 
as Mrs. Byles her, the way my lady would — 
but * Byles,' savs she, * if ever I come to be a 

freat lady and very rich, I'll have you to 
eep my nouse, and vou shall have your own 
nice sittin'-room, and your own maid to wait 
on you, and a hundred a year settled on you 
for your life.' I vow it's a fact, Sir, wherever 
she heard of such a thing, but she said * set- 
tled on you for life ;' and then. Sir, she'll sit 
down and help her with the strawberry-jam, 
or the brandy-peaches, or whatever it is, and 
Mrs. Byles says there wouldn't be her equal 
in aU England, if she only took to be a still- 
room maid." 

'* And can she humbug Mr. Rickards ? Tell 
me that," asked the lawyer, with the leer of 
an old cross-examiner. 

" Well, I do thmk. Sir, she can't do that. 
It's not every one as could." 

" No, Rickards ; you and I know how to 
sleep with one eye open. But what does she 
mean by all this cunning — ^what does she in- 
tend by it ?" 

"There's what I can't come at, nohow. Sir; 
for, as I say, what's the good of plotting 
whfin you have everything at your hand? 
She hasn't no need for it, Mr. M^Kinlay. She 
has the same treatment here as Miss Ada her- 
self—it was the master's orders." 

" It puzzles me, Rickards ; I own it puz- 
zles me," said the lawyer, as, with his hands 
deep in his pockets, he took a turn or two in 
the room. 

" They say. Sir, it's the wav of them Irish," 
said Rickards, with the air of a man enuncia- 
ting A profound sentiment ; but M'Kinlay 
either did not hear, or did not value the re- 
mark, for, after a pause, he said, 

" It's just possible, after all, Rickards, that 
it's only a way she has. Don't you think 
so?" 

" I do not, Sir," replied he, stoutly. ** If 
there wasn't more than that in it, she wouldn't 
go on as I have seen her do, when she thought 
she was all alone." 

" How so ? What do you mean ?" 
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** Well, you see, Sir, there's a lanrel hedge 
in the garaen, that goes along by the wall 
where the peach-trees are, and that's her 
&Yorite walk, and Tve watched her when she 
was there by herself, and it was as good as 
any play to see her." 

" In what respect ?" 

^ She'd be making believe all sorts of things 
to herself— how that she was a fine lady 
showing the grounds to a party of visitors, 
telling Uiem how she intended to build some- 
thing here and throw down something there, 
what trees she'd plant in one place, and what 
an openinff for a view she'd made in another. 
You'd not believe your ears if you heard how 
glibly she'd run on about plants and shrubs 
and flowers. And then suddenly she'd 
change, and pretend to call her maid, and tell 
her to fetch her another shawl or her gloves ; 
or she'd say, *• Tell George I shall not nde to- 
day, perhaps I'll drive out in the evening.' 
And that's the wa^ she'd go on till she heard 
the governess coming, and then, just as quick 
as lightning, you'd hear her in her own voice 
again, as artless as any young creature you 
ever listened to." 

'*I see — I see," said M'Kinlay, with a 
sententious air and look, as though he read 
tbe whole case, and saw her entire disposition 
revealed before him like a plan. " A shrewd 
minx in her own way, but a very small wav 
it is. Now, Rickards, perhaps you'd tell 
Miss Heinzleman that I'm here — of course, 
not a word about what we've been talking 
over." 

" Yon couldn't think it, Sir." 

"Not for a moment, Rickards. I could 
trust to your discretion like my own." 

When Mr. M'Einlay was left alone, he 
drew forth some letters from his pocket, and 
sought out one in a small envelope, the ad- 
dress of which was in a lady's writing. It 
was a very brief note from Miss Courtenay to 
himself, expret^ing her wish that he could 
find it convenient to run down, if only for a 
day, to Wales, and counsel Mademoiselle 
Heinzleman on a point of some difficulty re- 
specting one of her pupils. The letter was 
evidently written in terms to be shown to a 
third party, and implied a case in which the 
writers interest was deep and strong, but 
wherein she implicitly trusted to the good 
judgment of her Mena, Mr. M'Einlay, for the 
result.. 

" You will hear," wrote she, " from Made- 
moiselle Heinzleman the scruples she has 
communicated to myself, and learn from her 
that all the advantages derivable from my 
brother-in-law's project have been already re- 
alised, but that henceforth difficulties alone 
may be apprehended, so that your considera- 
tion will be drawn at once to the question 
whether this companionship is further neces- 
sary, or indeed advisable.'^ She went on to 
state that if Sir Gervais had not told her Mr. 
M'Kinlay would be obliged to go down to the 
cottage for certain law papers he required, 
she would have scarcely ventured on impo- 
sing the present charge upon him, but that 
she felt assured, in the great regard he had 
always expressed for the mmily, of his ready 
forgiveness. 



A small loose slip, marked " Strictly pri- 
vate and confidential," was enclosed within 
the note, the words of which ran thus ; ** You 
will see that you must imply to Mademoiselle 
H. that she has written to me, in the terms and 
the spirit of mp letter to Jusr, and in this way 
pledge her to whatever course you mean to 
adopt. This will be easy, for she is a fool. 

"I cannot believe that all the interest she 
assumes to take in E. is prompt^ by the girl's 
qualities, or her aptitude to learn, and I 
pravely suspect she has my brother-in-law's 
mstructions on this head. This plot, for plot it 
is, I am determined to thwart, and at any cost. 
Tbe girl must be got rid of, sent to a school, 
or if no better way offer, sent home again. 
See that you manage this in such a way as 
will not compromise yourself, nor endanger 
you in the esteeni of " G. C.^ 

This last line he re-read before he enclosed 
the slip in his pocket-book, muttered to him- 
self the words, " endanger you in the esteem 
of Georgina Courtenay." 

" I wonder what she means by fdl this ?" 
muttered he, as he folded the loose* slip and 
placed it within the recess of his pocket-book. 
"The whole scheme of educating this girl 
was never a very wise one, but it need not 
have called up such formidable animosity as 
this. Ah, Mademoiselle, I am charmed to 
see you looking so well ; this mountain air 
agrees with you," said he, as the governess 
entered. " I have come down to search for 
some documents Sir Gervais tells me I shall 
find in his desk, here, and will ask you to let 
me be your guest tor twenty-four hours." 

Mademoiselle professed the pleasure his 
visit would confer, and in an interchange of 
compliments some time was passed ; at length, 
Mr. M'Einlay, as if suddenly remembering 
himself, said, " By the way here is a note 1 
have just .received from Miss Courtenay ; I 
think you may as well read it yourself." 

The lawyer watched her lace keenly as 
she read over the letter, and saw clearly 
enough, in the puzzled expression of her 
features, that she was trying to recall what 
she could have vnitten m her last letter ^to 
Rome. 

" Sonderbar, es ist sonderbar : it is strange, 
very strange," muttered she, evidently lost 
in doubt, " for in my letter of this morning 
from Lady Vyner, she savs that we shall 
probably soon be sent for to Italy, for that her 
mother has a great longing to see Ada ; and 
yet there is no hint whatever about Kate." 

^* Does she mention that she expects Miss 
O'Hara to accompany you ?" asked he. 

" She does not say so ; her words are, * Do 
not feel startled if my next letter will call 
you to us, foe her grandmother is most anx- 
ious to see Ada ;' and then she goes on to 
say what different routes there are, and 
wnere Sir Gervais could meet us." 

"I think I understand the reserve," said 
Mr. M'Kinlay, with an air of much wisdom ; 
" her Ladyship addresses herself to one ques- 
tion solely, and leaves all outside of it to be 
dealt with by others. It is for us — for you, 
Mademoiselle, and I, to think of what is to 
be done with Miss O'Hara.'' 
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** What is there to he done hut take her 
with us ? — without, indeed^ you were to send 
her home again/* said she, with some abla- 
tion in her voice. 

"That is the whole question, Kademoi- 
selle ; we must think over it carefully, and, 
first of all, I must examine certain papers here, 
which will explain what are the legisil claims 
of this young lady, and who are her guard- 
ians; for I remember, though Mr. Grenfell 
was to have acted, and, indeed, his name 
was written in pencil, Sir Qervais changed 
his mind, and thought of another trustee, ror 
all these matters i shall want a little time, 
and perhaps it will not he asking too great 
a favor if 1 were to beg, to let me have my 
whole day to myself in the library, and the 
churlish privilege of being alone." 

The governess acceded politely to his pro- 
posal, not sorry, perhaps, to have a short in- 
terval to herself for consideration over the 
question before her, and still better pleased, 
too, that the girls were not destined to lose 
the long wished-for delight of a day at Dal- 
radem. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 



SIB WITHIN "at home" 

Ip the two young girls whose visit Sir 
Within Wardle was expecting had been 
Princesses of a Royal House, he could scarcely 
have made more preparations for then* re- 
ception. Who knows if he did not, indeed, 
feign to himself that his castle was on that 
morning to be honored by the presence of 
those who move among lesser humanities, as 
suns do among inferior orbs ? It would have 
certainly been one of those illusions natural 
to such a man; he loved that ^reat world, 
and he loved all that revived it m his mem- 
ory ; and so when he gave orders that all the 
state furniture of the castle should be un- 
covered, the handsomest rooms thrown open, 
and tlie servants in their dress liveries, the 
probability is, that the f@te he was givinj^ was 
an offering secretly dedicated to himself 

In the &ld court-yard, beautiful plants, 
magnolias, camellias, and rare geraniums were 
arranged, regardless that the nipping cold of 
a sharp winter's day was to consign so many 
of them to an early death *, and over the 
fountain and^e statues around it, beautiful 
orchids were draped— delicate tendrils torn 
from the genial air of the conservatory, to 
waste a tiew hours of beauty ere they drooped 
for ever. 

Sir Within heard the remonstrance of his 
afflicted gardener with the ^rand dignity he 
'would have listened to a diplomatic " reclam- 
ation ;" and then instantly assured him that 
his representations should have due weight 
on the next similar occasion, but, for the 
p^sent, his commands were absolute. The 
comments of a household disturbed on a pre- 
text so humble mav be easily .imagined. The 
vested interests of major-domo, and butler, 
and housekeeper, are not institutions to be 
lightly dealt with, and many indeed were the . 

unflattering commentaries bestowed on the I place. From' room to room the^^ stroUeil 
intelligence and understanding of him who I leisurely on. Pictures, statues, antique cabi* 



had turned the house out of the windows for 
a couple of " school-prls." But guesses that 
actually rose to the unpertinence of impeach- 
ment of his sanity were uttered, when tiie old 
Baronet came down stairs wearing his ribbon 
and his star. 

And it was thus attired that he received 
them as they drove into the court and alight- 
ed at the foot of the grand staircase. 

" You see, yotmg ladies," said he, with a 
courtly smile, " that I deem the honor of 
3rour visit no small distinction. That old 
river god yonder and myself have put on onr 
smartest coats ; and it is only to be hoped 
neither of us will be the worse for our bath." 

Ada smiled graciously and bowed her 
thanks ; but Kate, with a sparkle in her eye, 
muttered, in his hearing too, "how neatly 
said I" a little compliment that fluttered the 
old man, bringing back days when a happy 
mot was a success only second to a victory. 

" As you have never been here before, you 
must allow me to be your * Cicerone ;* and FU 
be a more merciful one than Mrs. Simcox, 
my housekeeper, who really would not spare 
you one of my ancestors since the Conquest 
These grim people, then, at either side of us, 
are Withins or Wardles ; nine generations of 
excellent mortals are gazing on us ; that dark 
one yonder, Sir Hugh, was standard-bearer 
to Henrv the Second ; and that fair-faced dam- 
sel yonder was maid of honor to Queen Eliz- 
abeth, and betrothed to her cousin, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, whom she threw off in a fit of 
Jealousy ; the massive rins that she wears on 
her finger is described in tne chronicle as * an 
auncient seal of Sir Walter with his armes.' ** 

" So that," said Kate, " we may infer that 
at the time of the portrait she was yet be- 
trothed." 

Sir Within was pleased at a remark that 
seemed to show interest in his description — 
and henceforth, unconsciously indeed, direct- 
ed most of his attention to her. 

" We had not many warriors amongst us," 
continued he. " Most of my ancestors were 
statesmen or penmen. The thin, hard-visaged 
man yonder, however, was killed at Dettin- 
gen ; that sweet-faced girl — she looks a mere 
girl — ^was his wife." 

" His wife I I thought she was his daugh- 
ter," said Ada, with some disappointment in 
her voice. 

" Why not his wife ?" interposed Kate, " he 
looks a very gallant gentleihan." 

Sir Within smiled, and turned on her a 
look of most meaning admiration. 

" I perceive," said he, in a low tone, " that 
neither wrinkles nor a grey beard can hide 
chivalry from your eyes. He was, indeed, a 
gallant gentleman. Mademoiselle," said he, 
turning to the governess, " vou will, I hope, 
pardon all this display of mmily pretension, 
the more, since it is the last of the race in- 
flicts it." 

A &int siffh — so faint, that if Kate, who ut- 
tered it, haa not been beside him, he could 
not have heard it — ^fell on the old Baronet's 
ear, and, in a flutter of strange emotion, he 
paired rapidly on, and gained the landing- 
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iiet8» and rare china, airestiiig attention at 
every moment. There were, indeed, objects 
to hare attracted more critical obaerrers ; but 
in their eager delight at all they saw, their 
fresh enthaslasni, their frank outspoken en- 
joyment. Sir Within reaped a satistaction &r 
and away beyond all the most finished con- 
noisseurship would have yielded him. 

He showed them his armory — mailed suits 
of every time and country, firom the rudely- 
shaped corslets of Northern Europe, to the 
chased and inlaid workmanship of Milan and 
Seville; and with these were weapons of 
Eastern &shion, a scimitar whose scabbard 
was of gold, and a helmet of solid silver 
amongst them ; and last of all, he introduced 
them iftto a small, low-ceilinged chamber, 
with a massive door, of iron concealed behind 
one of oak. This he called his " Grem room,'* 
and here were gathered together a variety of 
beautiful things, ranging &om ancient coins 
and medals to the most costly ornaments in 
jewellery : jewelled watches, bon-bon boxes 
of the time of Lpuis XI Y., enamelled minia- 
tures in frames of brilliants, and decorations 
of various foreign orders, which, though not 
at liberty to wear, he treasured as relics of 
infinite worth. Kate hung over these like 
one entranced. The costlj splendor seemed 
•so completely to have captivated her, that she 
heard scarcely a word around her, and ap- 
peared like one fascinated by an object too 
engrossing to admit a thought, save of itself 

" Shall I own that I like those grand land- 
scapes we saw in the second drawing-room 
better than all these gorgeous things," said 
Ada. "That beautiful Salvator Rosa, with 
the warm sunset on the sea-shore, and the 
fishermen drying their nets — ^may I go back 
and look at it V^ 

"By all means," said Sir Withm. "Re- 
member, that all here is at your disposal I 
want first of all to show lAademoiselle my 
library, and then, while I am ^ving some 
orders to my household, you shall be urce of 
me — ^free to ramble about whei^jD you like. 
Will you come with us, Kate ?" saia he, as he 
prepared to leave the room. 

*' Not if I may remain here. I'd like to 
pass days in this little chamber." 

" Remain, then, of course ; and now. Ma- 
demoiselle, if you will accompany me, I will 
show you my books." 

Scarcely had the door closed, and Ejite 
found herself alone, than she opened one of 
the glass-cases In which some of the costliest 
trinkets lay. There was a splendid cameo 
brooch of Madame de Yalois, with her crest 
in diamonds at top. This Kate gazed at long 
and thoughtfully, and at last fastened on her 
breast, walking to the glass to see its effect 
She half started as she looked ; and, whether 
in astonishment at seeing herself the wearer 
of such magnificence, or Siat some other and 
far deeper sentiment worked within her, her 
eyes b^:ame intensely brilliant, and her cheek 
crimson. She hurried, back, and drew forth 
a massive necklace of emeralds and brilliants. 
It was labelled, ** A present from the Empe- 
ror to Marie Antoinette on the birth of the 
Dauphin.*' Bhe clasped it round her throat, 
her fingers trembling with excitement, and 



her heart beating almbst audibly. "OhT 
cried she, as she looked at herself again in the 
mirror ; and how eloquent was the cry — the 
whole outburst of a nature carried away by 
intense delight and the sentiment of an all- 
engrossing self-admiration, for indeed she did 
look surpassingly lovely, the momentary ex- 
citement combining with the lustre of the 
jewels to light up her whole face into a ra- 
diant and splendid beauty. 

She took out next a laige fim actually 
weighted with precious stones, and opening 
this, she seated herself in front of the glass, to 
survey herself at her ease. Lying back lan- 
guidly in the deep old chair, the hand which 
held the fan indolently drooped over the arm 
of the chair, while with the other she played 
with the massive drop of the emerald neck- 
lace, she looked exceedingly beautlAiL Her 
own ecstasy had heightened her color and 
given a brilliant depth to the expression of 
her eyes, while a faint, scarcely detectable 
quiver in her lip showed how intense was her 
ex\joyment of the moment Even as she gazed, 
a ^ntle dreamy sentiment stole over her, 
visions; Heaven knows of what fUture tri- 
umphs, of days when others should offer their 
homage to &iat loveliness, when sculptors 
would mould and poets sing that beauty ; for 
in its power upon herself she knew that it 
was Beauty, and so as she looked her eyelids 
drooped, her breathing grew longer and 
longer, her cheek, save in one pink cloud, 
became pale, and she fell off asleep. Once or 
twice her lips murmured a word or two, but 
too faintly to be caught She smiled, too, 
that sweet smile of happy sleep, when softly 
creeping thoughts steal over the mind, as the 
light air of evening steals across a lake. 

For nearly an hour did she lie thus, when 
Sir Within came in search of her. His habit- 
ual li^ht step and cautious gait never dis- 
turbed her, and there he stood gazing on her, 
amazed, enraptured. " Where was there a 
Titian or a Raphael like tliat 1" was his first 
thought; for with the instinct of his life, it 
was to Art he at once referred her. " Was 
there ever drawing or color could compare to 
it I" Through the stained glass window one 
ray of golden glory pierced and fell upon her 
hair and brow, ana lie remembered now he 
had seen the same " effect " in a " Memllng," 
but still immeasurably inferior to this. What 
would he not have given that Danneker or 
Canova could have seen her thus and model- 
led her I Qreek art itself had nothing finer 
in form, and as to her face, she was infinitely 
more beautiful than anything the anticjue 
presented. How was it that in all his hith- 
erto admiration of her he had never before 
recognised such surpassing beauty ? Was it 
that excitement disturbed the calm lovclinesH, 
and gave too much mobility to these traits ? 
or was it that, in her versatile, capricious 
way, she had never given him time for ad- 
miration ? As for the gems, he did not re- 
mark them for a long while, and w^hen he 
did, it was to feel how much more $he a<lorned 
them than they contributed to her loveliness. 

" I most bring Ada here," muttered he to 
himself "How she will be charmed with 
the picture." He turned to steal away, and 
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then, witli the thoughtful instinct of his or- 
der, he moved noiselessly across the room, 
and turned the looking-glass to the wall. 
It was a small trait, but in it there spoke the 
old diplomatist. On gaining the drawing- 
room he had heard that the governess and 
Ada had gone out to see the conservatory, so 
81r Withm hurried back to the Grem-room, 
not fully determined whether to awaken 
Kate or suffer her to sleep on. Remembering 
suddenly that if discovered aU jewelled and 
bedecked the young girl would feel overcome 
with a sense of shame, he resolved not to 
disturb her. Still he wished to take a last 
look, and stole noiselessly back to the cham- 
ber. 

Her position had changed since he left the 
room, the fan had fallen flrom her hand to the 
floor, and by a slight, very slight, motion of 
the eyelids he could mark that her sleep was 
no longer untroubled. "Poor girl," mut- 
tered he, ** I must not leiEive her to dream of 
sorrow ;" and laying his hand softly on the 
back of hers, he said, in a low whisper, 
" Kate, were you dreaming, my child ?" 

She raised her eyelids slowly, lazily, and 
looked calmly at him without a word. 

" What was your dream, Kate ?" sai^ be, 
gentlv, as he bent over her. 

" Was it a dream ?" mum^ured she, softly. 
* I wish it had not been a dream.'* 

"And what was it, then?" said he, as tak- 
mg a chair he sat down beside her — " tell me 
of it all." 

" I thought a great queen, who had no 
child of her own, had adopted me, and said I 
should be her daughter, and in proof of it 
she took a beautiful collar from her throat 
and fastened it on mine." 

" You see so much is true," said he, point- 
mg to the massive emerald drop that hung 
upon her neck. 

Kate's cheek flushed a deep crimson as 
her eyes glanced rapidly over the room, and 
her mind seemed in an mstant to recover it- 
self. " I hope you are not angry with me," 
stammered she, m deep confusion. " I know 
I have been very foolish— ^will you forgive 
me?" As she came to the last words she 
dropped upon her knees, and, bending for- 
ward, hid her head between his hands. 

" My sweet child, there is not anything to 
forgive. As to those trinkets, I never be- 
lieved they were so handsome till I saw 
them on you." 

" It was wrong — ^very wrong ; but I was 
alone, and I thought no one would ever see 
me. If I was sure you had forgiven me " 

" Be sure, my dear child," said he, as he 
smoothed back her golden hair, caressing 
the beautiful head wiui his wasted fingers, 
" and now that I have assured you of this, 
tell me what it was you wished to speak of 
to me. You had a trouble, you said — ^what 
was it, Kate ?" 

" May I tell you of it ?" said she, lifting her 
eyes for the first time towards him, and gaz- 
ing upwards through her tears. 

" To be sure you may, child, and with the 
certainty that you speak to one who loves 
you." 

** But I do not know how I can tell it — 



that is how you are to believe what I shall 
tell you, when I am not able to say why and 
how I know the truth of what I ^11 say." 

" More likelv is it, -child, I shall not ask 
that question, but take your word for it all." 

'^ Yes, that is true ; it is what you would 
do. I ought to have seen that," muttered she, 
half aloud. "Are we certain to be alone 
here ? Can I tell you now ?" 

" Certainly. Tliey are off to see the gar- 
dens. Kone will interrupt us : say on." 

" Mind," said she, eagerly, " you are not to 
ask me anything." 

" I agree. Go on." 

"At the same time, you shall be fireeto 
find out fh)m others whether I have misled 
you or not." 

" Gk) on, my dear child, and do not torment 
yourself with needless cares. I want to hear 
what it is that grieves you, and if I can re- 
move your sorrow." 

" You can at least counsel me — ^guide me." 

" It is my right and my duty to do so. I 
am one of your guardians, £[ate," said he, en- 
couragingly. 

" Do you remember the mormng I came 
from Ireland, the morning of my arrival at 
tlie Cottage ?" 

" PerfecUy." 

" Do you remember my grandfather hesita- 
ting whether he would let me stay, till some 
promise was given him that I should not be 
sent away out of a whim, or a fancy, or at 
least some pledge as to what should be done 
with me ?" 

" I remember it all." 

" Well, he was right to have foreseen it 
The time has come. Mind your promise— do 
not question me — but I know that they mean 

to send me 1 cannot — I will not call it 

home," cried she, fiercely. "Home means 
shelter— firiends— safety. Which of these does 
it offer me r^ 

" Be calm, my dear child ; be calm and tell 
me all that you know. What reason have 
they for thi% change ?" 

" Ada is to go to Italy, to see her grand- 
mother, who is ilL I am no longer wanted, 
and to be sent away." 

" This is very unlike them« It is incred- 
ible." 

"I knew you'd sav so," said she, with a 
heightened color, and a sparkling eye. " Theji^ 
of course could do no wrong, but perhaps I 
can convince you. iTou know Mr. M'Kinlay, 
he is now at the Cottage, he has come down 
about this. Oh 1" burst she out with a wild 
cry, while the tears ran down her cheeks — 
" bh, how bold my sorrow makes me, that I 
can speak this way to you. But save me I 
oh save me fi'om this degradation 1 It is not 
the poverty of that life I dread, so much as 
the taunts upon me for my failure ; the daily 
scofls I shall have to meet from those who 
hoped to build their fortunes on my success. 
Tell me, then, where I may go to .earn my 
bread, so it be not there. I could be a ser- 
vant I have seen girls as young as me at 
service. I could take care bf little children, 
and could teach them, too. Will you help 
me ? Will you help me," cried she, sobbing, 
" and see if 1 will not deserve it ?" 
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** Be comforted, m^ poor diild. I have told 
you already you have a right to my assistance, 
and you shatl have it." 

She bent down and kissed his hand, and 
pressed her cheek upon it. 

" Tell me, Kate, do you desire to go abroad 
with Ada ?" 

** Not now,'* said she, hi a fidnt voice. " I 
did, but I dv> so no longer." 

" And on no account to return t<> Ireland." 

" On none," said she, resolutely. 

"Then I will think the matter over. I 
wfll send for Mr. M'Kinlay to-morrow, and 
doubtless he will make some communication 
to me." 

" But do not forget, Shr, that you must not 
betray m^." 

" I will take care of that, Kate ; but come, 
my dear child, bathe these eyes of yours, and 
come into the air. They will wonder, be- 
sides, if they do not see you. Let us go and 
find them. Your heart may be at rest, now. 
Is it not so?" 

" I have your promise, Sir f 

•• You have, child." 

"Oh! am I not happy again P' said she, 
throwing back her long hair upon her neck, 
and tnmmg towards him her eyes beaming 
with gratitude, and bright with triumph. " I 
have spent two nights of misery, but they are 
well repaid by the joy I feel now." 

** There. • i ou look like yourself already ,** 
said he. " Come, and we^ll search for them." 

" What am I thinking of!" cried she, sud- 
denly. " I was forgetting these ;" and she un- 
clasped the necklace, ana took off the brooch, 
depositing them carefully in their places. 

** You shall wear them again one of these 
days, Kate," said he, with a look of pensive 
meaning. * 

"They only served me to build castles 
with," said she, gaily, " and the words you 
have spoken will help me to raise much mier 
ones. I am ready now, Sir," 

" Of all the days of your life," whispered 
Ada to Kate, as they drove home that even- 
ing, " was this the happiest?" 

°* It was," said the other, thoughtfuUv. 
" And mine, too. I ha() not one dark thought 
till I saw evening coming on, and felt how 
aoon it was to end. But I have such happy 
news for you, dear Kate, only I am not at hb- 
crty to tell it— something that is going to 
happen — somewhere we are about to go." 

'*Do not tell me more, or I shall become 
too curious to hear all." 

"But you would be so glad, so oveijoyed 
to hear it" 

"One can always wait patiently for good 
tidings, the wise people say. Where did you 
get your violets in mid- winter ?** 

" Where you got your roses, B[ate," said the 
other, lauffhiAg. " I never saw such pink cheeks 
as you had when you came into the garden." 

" I had &llen asleep," said Kate, blushing 
slightly. " Whenever I am very, very happy, 
I grow sleepy." 

CHAPTER XXIX 

MR. M'KINLAT m FUZaUiED. 

Kb. M'Kinlat was at his breakfast the 



next day when he received the following let- 
ter from Sir Gtervais Vyner : 
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" My deab M'KnriiAY,— Lady Vyner*s mo- 
ther insists on seeing Ada out here, and will 
not listen to anything, either on the score ot 
the season or the long Journey. I cannot, 
myself venture to be absent for more than a 
few days at a time ; and I must entreat of you 
to give Mademoiselle and my daughter a 
safe convoy as far as Marseilles, where I shall 
meet you. I know well how very inconve- 
nient it may prove to you, Just as term is 
about to open, so pray make me deeply your 
debtor for the service in aU toayt. My sister- 
in-law informs me — ^but so vaguely that I can- 
not appreciate the reasons—that Mademoiselle 
H. does not advise Miss O'Hara should ac- 
company them. It will be for vou to learn 
the grounds of this counsel, and, If you con- 
cur with them, to make a suitable arrange- 
ment for that young lady's maintenance and 
education in jQngland, unless, indeed, her 
friends require her to return home. To what- 
ever you decide, let money be no obstacle. 
There are good schools in Brighton, I believe. 
If her friends prefer a French education, Ma- 
dame Gosselin's, Rue ^uve, St Augustin, 
Paris, is well spoken of See Sir Within 
JVardle on the suDjoct, who, besides being her 
guardian, is well qualified to direct your 
steps. 

" I cannot tell you how much I am pro- 
voked by what I must call this failure m a 
favorite project, nor is my annoyance the less 
that I am not permitted to know how, when, 
or why the failure has been occasioned. All 
that Miss Courtenay will tell me is, * She must 
not come out to Italy,' and that I shall be the 
first to agree to the wisdom of this decision 
when I shall hear the reasons for it. Of 
course all this is between ourselves, and with 
Sir Within you will limit yourself to the fact 
that her education will be more carefully pro- 
vided for by remaining north of the Alps — a 
truth he will, I am certain, recognise. 

" Be sure, however, to get to uie bottom of 
this, I may call it^— mystery,' for up to this I 
have regarded Ada's progress in learning, and 
great improvement in spirits, as entirely 
owing to this very companionship. 

" Drop me a line to say if you can start on 
Monday or Tuesday, and at the Pavilion 
Hotel you will either find me on your arrival, 
or a note to say when to expect me. Tell Sir 
Within from me, that I will accept any trou- 
ble he shall take with Miss O'H. as a direct 
personal favor. I am not at all satisfied wiUi 
the part we are taldng towarcto this girl ; nor 
shall I be easy until Ihear from you that all 
is arranged to her own liking, and the perfect 
satis&ction of her £eimily. 1 think, indeed, 
you should write to Mr. L., at Arran ; his con- 
currence ought to be secured, as a formality ; 
and he'll not refuse it, if not linked to some- 
thing troublesome or inconvenient 

" 1 shall be curious to hear your penK)nal 
report of Miss O'Hara, so take care to fit 
yourself for a very searching cross-exami- 
nation fi:om Yours faithfully, 

" Gbbyaib Yykml 
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" I hear that the people have Just thrown 
down the walls of my new lodge in Derry- 
varagh, and vowed that they'll not permit 
any one to build there. Are they mad? 
Can they not see that a proprietor, if he ever 
should come there, must be of use to them, 
and that all the benefit would be theirs 7 
Qrenfell laughs at me, and says he predicted 
it all. Perhaps he did : at all events, Ishall not 
be deterred from goins on, though neither 
of my Irish experiences nave as yet redounded 
to my vainglory. 

" I have not the shadow of 'a reason for 
Buspecting it, still you would confer a favor 
on me if you could assure me, of your own 
knowledge, that nothing weightier than a 
caprice has induced Mademoiselle to recom- 
mend that Miss O'H. should not come out 
here with my daughter. 

" All of this letter is to be regarded private 
and confidential" 

Scarcely had M'Einlay finished the reading 
of this letter, than a servant presented him 
with a small note, sealed with a very large 
impress of the Wardle arms, and bearing a 
conspicuous W. W. on the outer comer. Its 
contents ran thus : 

"My deab Mr. M*Kinlay, — Will you 
allow me to profit by the fortunate accident of 
your presence in these rpgions to bespeak the 
honor and pleasure of your company at a 
iete-a-tste dinner with me to-day? My car- 
riage will await your orders ; and if perfectly 
in acxjordance with your convenience, I would 
beg that they may be to take you over here 
by an early hour — say four o'clock — as I am 
desirous of obtaining the benefit of your 
advice. . I am very sincerely yours, 

"Within Wardle." 

"How provoking!" cried Mr. M*Killlay: 
" and I meant to have caught the night-mail 
at Wrexham." 

Now Mr. M'Kinlay was not either provoked 
or disappointed. It had never been his inten- 
tion to have left the cottage till the day after ; 
and as to a dinner invitation to Balradem, 
and with " the contingent remainder " of a 
consultation, it was in every respect the direct 
opposite of all that is provoking. Here he 
was alone. None heard him as he said these 
words. This hypocrisy was not addressed to 
any surrounders. It was the soliloquy of a 
man who liked self-flattery, and, strange as 
it may seem,- there are scores of people who 
mix tnese sweet little draughts' for themselves 
and toss them off in secresy, like solitary drink- 
ers, and then &> out into the world refreshed 
and stimulatea by their dram. 

" I cannot take his agency, if that's what he 
is at," said Mr. M'Eimay, as he stood with 
Ids back to the fire and fingered the seals of 
his watch; "I am overworked already — 
sorely overworked.. Clients, now-a-days, I 
find, have got the habit of employing their 
lawyers in a variety of ways quite foreign to 
their calling." This was a hit at Sir Gervais 
for his request to take Ada abroad. " A prac- 
tice hiffhly to be condemned, and, in fact, to 
be put down. It is not dignified ; and I doubt 
if even it be profitable,"— his tone was now 



stronff and severe. " A Une old place, Balra- 
dem," muttered he, as his eyes fell upon a 
little engraving of the castle at the top of the 
note — such vignettes were rarer at tJiat day 
than at the present — ^** I think, really, I will 

five myself a holiday and dine with him. 
thought him a bit of a fop — an old fop, too^ 
when I met him here ; but he may * cut up ' 
better under his own roof" 

" Rickards," said he, as that bland person- 
age entered to remove the breakfast-things, 
"1 am not going to dine here to-day." 

" Lor, Sir ! You an't a going so soon ?" 

"No. To-morrow, perhaps — indeed, I 
should say to-morrow certainly ; but to^y 
I must dine at Dalradem." 

" Well, Sir, you'll tell me when you comes 
home if he*s better than Mrs. Byles for his 
side-dishes ; for I'll never believe it, Sir, till I 
have it firom a knowledgeable gentleman like 
yourself Not that I thmk, Sir, they wiU 
play off any of their new-fangled tricks on 
you — ^putting cheese into the soup, and pow- 
dered sugar Over the peas." 

" I have seen both in Paris," said M*Kmlay, 
gravely. 

" And frogs too. Sir, and snails ; and Jacob, 
that was out in Italy with the saddle-horse, 
sajrs, he seen fifteen shillings given for a 
hedge-hoff, when lamb got too big." 

"ijet Mademoiselle Uenzleman know that 
I should be glad to speak to her," said the 
lawyer, who, feeling that he was going to 
dine out, could affora to be distant. 

" Yes, Sir, Til tell her ;" and Rickarda 
stirred the fire, and drew down a blind here, 
and drew up another there, and fidgeted about 
in that professionally desultory manner his 
order so well understand. When he got to 
the door, however, he stepped baAc, and in a 
low confidential whisper said, " It's the 'Ock, 
Str, the 'Ock, at Dalradem, that beats us; 
eighty odd years in bottle, and worth three 
guineas a flask." He sighed as he went out, 
for the confession cost him dear. It was like 
a Government whip admitting that his party 
must be beaten on the next division ! 

Mr. M'Einlay was deep in a second pemsal 
of Sir Gervais Vyner's letter when Mademoi- 
selle Heinzleman entered. "I have a few 
lines from Sir Gervais here. Mademoiselle," 
said he, pompously, for the invitation to Dal- 
radem was still fresh in his mind. " He 
wishes me, if it be at all possible, to accom- 
pany you and Miss Vyner as far as, let me 
see"— and he opened the letter—" as far as 
Marseilles. I own, with whatever pride I 
should accept the charge, however cham[ied 
I should natuqiUy feel at tl^e prospect of a 
journey in such company ** 

" Es macht nichts. I mean, Sare," said 
she, impetuously, " with Franz,^ the courier, 
we can travel very well all alone." 

" If you will permit me. Mademoiselle," 
said he, haughtily, to finish my phrase, " you 
will find that, notwithstanding my many and 
pressing engagements, and the incessant de- 
mands which the opening of term makes 
upon my time, it is my intention not to refuse 
this — ^this, I shall call it favor— for it is fever 
—to my respected client. Can you be ready 
by Monday?" 
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** We are Wednesday now I • Tea ; but of 
Mademoiselle Kate, what of her? Does she 
come with us ?" 

•• I opine not," said hp, graveljr. 

**And where she go to?'' said she, with 
an eagerness wiiich occasionallj marred the 
aocnracy of her expression. 

*' Kr Gkrvfds has sogsested that we may 
take one of two conrsesTMademoiselle/' said 
he, and probably something in the phrase re- 
minded M'Kinlay of a well-known statesman, 
for he unconscionsly extended an arm, and 
with the other lifted his coat-skirt behind him, 
" or, it is even possible, adopt a third." 

** This means, she is not to come with ns, 
Sr." 

Mr. M*Klnlay bowed his concurrence. 
* You see. Mademoiselle," said 'he, authori- 
tatiyely , " it was a mistake fW>m the be^ning, 
and ^ough I warned 8ir Gervais that it must 
be a miSake, he would have his way; he 
thought she would be the means of creathig 
emulation." 

" So she has. Sir." 

** I mean, wholesome emulation ; the gen- 
erous liyalry — the — the — ^in fact, that she 
would excite Miss Yyner to a more vigorous 
prosecution of her studies, without that dlB- 
coun^ement that follows a consdous — what 
Shan I call itr—not mferiority ?" 

" Yes, inferiority." 

**Thi9, I am aware. Mademoiselle, was 
your view ; the letter I hold here from Miss 
Courtenay shows me the very palnfal im- 
pression your opinion has produced ; nor am 
I astonished at the warmth — and there is 
warmth — with which she observes : * Made- 
molaelte H. is under a delusion if she imannes 
that my brother-in-law was aboat to estaolish 
a nursery for prodigies. If the pigeon turns 
out to be an eagle, the sooner it is out of the 
dovecot the better.* Yery neatly and very 
smartly put. * If the pigeon * " 

" Enough of the pi^eoui Sare. Where is 
she to go? who will take her in charge?" 

** I have not fiilly decided on the point, 
Mademoiselle, but by this evening I hope to 
have determined upon it ; for the present, I 
have only to apprise you that Miss O'Hara is 
not to go to Italy, ana that whatever arrange- 
ment should be necessary for her— either to 
remain in England, or to return to her family, 
will be made as promptly as possible." 

" And who will take her in charge, Sare ?" 
said she, repealing the former ;|ue8tion. 

Mr. M*Kmlay laid his hand over the region 
of his heart, and bowed ; but whether he 
meant that he himself would undertake the 
guardianship of the youne lai|r, or that the 
matter was a secret enclosed in liis own breast, 
is not at all easy to say. 

** May I speaK to her about this ?" 

" Not until I shall see you again ; but you 
may take all such measures t^looAy prepare 
her for her sudden departure.*^ 

Mr. M*Kinlay was, throughoiA the brief in- 
terview, more despotic than gallant. He was 
not quite satisfied that the mission was one 
in perfect accordance with his high pr<^es- 
sional dignity, and so to relieve himself from 
any self-reproach, he threw a dash of severity 
through his condescension. 
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" I suppose," said he, superbly—*' I suppose 
she has clothes f ' 

Mademoiselle stared at this, but did not 
reply. 

*'I am somewhat unaccustbmed, as you 
may perceive. Mademoiselle, to these sort of 
affairs ; I know nothing of young ladies* 
wardrobes. I simply assed, wa9 she in a 
position to travel, if called on, at a brief 
notice?" 

** My poor Elate I my poor Kate!" was all 
that the governess ooiud utter. 

*^ I must say. Mademoiselle,'* said he, pomp 
ously, ** that, looking to what she originally 
came from, and taking into account the care 
and cost bestowed upon her, I do not perceive 
this to be a case that calls for any deep com- 
miseration." 

** Poor child I poor child 1" stammered she 
out ; and, unable to control her emotion, she 
arose and left the room. 

" Rickards was right ; that artfril minx has 
won them all over. It is high time to send 
her back to her own country, and, from the 
brief experience I have had of it, 1*11 venture 
to say ul her captivations there will not make 
many victims. Three o*clock already,** said 
he, with surprise, ** and I meant to be at Dal- 
radem early.** He rung and ordered the 
carriage. It had been at the door for above 
an houh Strange how the momine should 
have, slipped over ; had it been real business, 
what a deal he could have transacted in the 
time ; but these little " peddling negotiations " 
so he called them, ran away witk a man*8 
time before he was aware of it As he passed 
through the hall, he saw, through a partly 
open door, the two girls— they were seated at 
a table, with their heads bent over a map. 

"Yes,'* said Ada, "this is the way papa 
mentions ; here is Marseilles, and here, if the 
sea be rough, is the road we shall have to 
travel, all along the coast, by Nice and 
Genoa. Oh, don't you wish it may be bad 
weather, Kate r 

M*Kinlay bent his head, but could not 
catch the words she spoke. 

" And I used to fSmcy you would like it all 
more than even I did myself," said Ada, in a 
tone of reproach. 

" It is your lot to ei^Joy everything, and to 
have everything to ei^oy," said Kate ; " and 
mine is— no matter what it is— let us have a 
stroll in the garden.** 

M*Kinlay had Just time to move on ere 
they arose, and, passing out, he got into the 
carriage and drove away. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

8CAin>AL. 

It was half-past four as Mr. M^Kinla^ 
drove into the court-yard at Dalradem. Su 
Within*s note had said four o'clock, an early 
dmner, and Sir Withhi himself could be seen, 
at an oriel window, watch in hand, as the 
caniage passed under the arched entrance. 
Now, though it was part of Mr. M*Khilay's 
usual tactics never to " cheapen himself,** he 
felt he might by possibility have erred on the 
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oppoeite aide on this occasion, and he pre- 
pared to make some excuses for his delay, 
the letters he had read, the replies he was 
forced to make, and sucix like. 

The old Baronet heard these apologies with 
a most polished urbanity, he bowed a contin- 
ual acquiescence, and then ordered dinner. 

" I had hoped for a little daylight, ]Mr. 
M*Kinlay,*' said he; " to have shown you some 
of my pictures, which are only worth seeing 
when they have cot sun on them. Are you 
fond of the arts?" 

" Passionately, Sir Within ; devotedly, if a 
man so ignorant may dare to say so." 

" Then, I must only hope for better fortune 
on another occasion, and that you will give 
me an entire morning, if you will not gra- 
ciously make me a visit of some days.'' 

" Oh, Sir." 

« I thmk," continued he—" I think I could 
requite you. My Van Eyks are accounted 
the best of any private collection ; and one 
at least of my Albert Burers will bear com- 
parison with any in the Munich Gallery.*' 

M*Einlay muttered something that sounded 
as if he were firmly persuaded of the fact 

" I know," added Sir Within, " this sounds 
a little boastful ; but when I shall have told 
you how I came by this picture — ^it is called 
the Queen's Martyrdom, and represents the 
Queen Beatrice of Bohemia on a balcony 
while her lover is going to the scaffold : the 
king, her husband, has ordered her to throw 
to him tJie garland or wreath, which was the 
privilege of nobles to wear in their last mo- 
ments — ^and, I say, when I tell you the history 
of the picture, you will, perhaps, acquit me 
of vainglory; and also, when you see it, you 
will render me a greater service by decimng 
whether the hea£man has not. been painted 
by Cranach. How I wish we had a little 
daylight, that I might show it to you !" 

How ^teful was ^'Einlay to the sun for his 
setting on that evening ; never was darkness 
more welcome, even to him who prayed for 
night — or Blucher; and, secretly vowing to 
himself that no casualty should ever catch 
him there before candlelight, he listened with 
a bland attention, and pledged his word to 
any amount of connoisseurship required of 
him. Still he hoped that this might not be 
" the case" — ^the especial case— on which Sir 
Within had summoned him to give cohnsel ; 
for» besides being absurd, it would be worse 
— ^it would be unprofitable. It was a plea- 
sant interruption to this " art conversation " 
when dinner was announced. Now did Mr. 
M'Einlay find liimself more at home when 
appealed to for his Judgment on brown 
' sherry, and the appropriate period at which 
^ Amontillado " could be Introduced ; but he 
soon discovered he was in the presence of 
a master. Dinner-^ving was the science of 
his craft, and Sir Within belonged to that 
especial school who have always mainUdned 
that Brillat Savarin is more to.be relied upon 
than Grotius, and M. Ude a far abler ally 
than Puffendorf. It was the old envoy^s 
pleasure on this occasion to put forth much 
of his strength ; both the dinner and the wine 
were exquisite, and when the entertainment 
closed with some choice " Hermitage," which 



had been an imperial present, the lawyer 
declared that it was not a dinner to which 
he had been invited, but a banquet. 

" You must run down in your next vaca- 
tion, my dear Mr. M^Einlay, and give me a 
week. I don't know if yoti are a sports- 
man?" 

"Not in the least, Sir. I neither shoot, 
ride, nor fish." 

" Nor do I, and yet I like a countiy life, 
as a sort of interlude in existence." 

" With a house like this. Sir Withm, what 
life can compare with it ?'* 

" One can at least have tranqnillity," raghed 
Su: Within, with an air that made it difficult 
to say whellier he considered it a blessing or 
the reverse. 

" There ought to be a good neighborhood, 
too, I should say. I passed some handsome 
places as I came along." 

"Yes, there are people on every hand, 
excellent people, I have not a doubt; but 
they neither suit me, nor / Ihem. Their ways 
are not mine, nor are their ideas, their in- 
stincts, nor their prejudices. The world, my 
dear Mr. M^Kinlay, is, unfortunately^ wider 
than a Welsh county, though they will not 
believe it here." 

"You mean, then, Sir Within, that they 
are local, and narrow-minded in their no- 
tions?" 

" I don't like to say that, any more than I 
like to hear myself called a hbertine ; but I 
suppose, after all, it is what we both come 
to.^' The air of self-accusation made the old 
envoy perfectly triumphant, and, as he passed 
his hand across his brow and smiled blandly, 
he seemed to be recalling to mind innumer- 
able successes of the past. " To say truth, 
diplomacy is not tJie school for divots." 

"I should think not, indeed, Sir," said 
M'Kinlay. 

" And that is what these worthy folk can- 
not or will not see. Wounds and scars are 
the necessary incidents of a soldier's life; 
but people will not admit that there are 
moral iniuries which form the accidents of a 
minister s life, and to which he must expose 
himself as fearlessly as any soldier that ever 
marched to battle. What do these excellent 
creatures here — who never experienced a 
more exciting scene than a cattle-show, nor 
faced a more captivating incident tlian a 
Bishop's visitation — know of the trials, the 
seductions — the irresistible seductions of the 
great world ? Ah, Mr. M*Kinlay, I could lay 
bare a very strange chapter of humanity, 
were I to tell one-fourth of my own experi- 
ences." 

" And an instructive one too, I should say. 
Sir." 

"In one flense, yes; certainly instructive. 
You see, Mr. M*Kjnlay, with respect to life, 
it is thus: Men in your profession become 
conversant with all the material embarrass- 
ments and difficulties of families ; they know 
of that crushing bond, or that ruinous mort- 
gage, of the secret loan at fifty per cent, or 
the drain of hush-money to stop a disclosure. 
Just as the doctor knows of the threatened 
paralysis or the spreading aneurism ; but we 
men of the world — men of the world par 
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fXMBtffiM— read htrmaiiity in its moral aspect ; 
we study its conflicts, its trials, its wea^ess, 
and its &U — ^I say &11, because sucti is the 
one and inevitable end of every struggle/' 

" This is a very sad view, a very sad view," 
said M*Einlay, who, probably to fortify him- 
self against the depression he felt, drank 
freely of a strong Burgundy. 

^ iSfot in one respect. It makes us more 
tolerant, more charitable. There is nothing 
ascetic m our judgment of people — ^we de- 
plore, but we forgiva" 

" Fine, Sir, very fine— a noble sentiment !" 
said the lawyer, whose utterance was not by 
any means so accurate as it had been an 
hour before. 

" Of that relentless persecution of women, 
for instance, such as you practise it here in 
England, the great world knows positively 
nommg. In your blind vindictiveness .you 
tl^nk of nothing but penalties, and you seem 
to vralk over the battle-field of life with no 
otiier object or care tlian to search for the 
wounded and^ hold them up to shame and 
torture. Is it'not so f " 

'* I am sure you are right We are all fal 
— fid— l&~ble, not a doiibt of it," muttered 
M'Kmlay to himself 

" And remember," continued Sir Within, 
** it is precisely the higher organisations, the 
more finely-attuned temperaments, that are 
most exposed, and which, from the very ex- 
cellence of their nature, demand our deepest 
care and solicitude. With what pains, for 
instance, would you put logether the smashed 
firagments of a bit of rare Sevres, concealing 
the junctures and hiding the flaws, while 
you would not waste a moment on a piece of 
vulgar crockery." 

"Pitch it Out o' window at once I" said 
M'Elnlay, with an almost sava^ energy. 

" So it ik It is with this precious material, 
fineljr formed, beautiful in shape, and exqui- 
site m color, the world has to deal ; and how 
natural that it should treat it with every so- 
licitude and every tenderness. But the ana- 
losy holds further. Every connoisseur will 
teU you that the cracked or fissured porcelain 
is scarcely diminished in value by its fracture ; 
that, when skilAilly repaired it actually is 
:ilmo3t. it not altogether, worth what it was 
before. 

M'Kinlay nodded ; he was not quite clear 
how the conversation had turned upon por- 
celain, but the wine was exquisite, and he 
was content 

** These opinions of mine meet little meitr^ 
down here, Mr. M^Khilay ; my neighbors call 
them Frenchified immoralitiiBs, and fifty other 
hard names; and for myself, they do not 
scruple to aver that I am an old rake, come 
back to live on the recollection of his vices. 
I except, of course, our friends the Vyners — 
they judge, and they treat me differently ; 
they are a charming fiunily." 

" Charming I" echoed the lawyer, and seem- 
ing bv his action to drink their health to 
himself 

"You know ihe old line, 'He jests at 
wounds that never felt a scar ;* and so have I 
ever found that it is only amongst those who 
have suffered one meets true sympathy. 



What is this curioug story"— here he drop- 

Sed into a low, confidential voice— "about 
[iss C. ? It is a by-gone now-a-days ; but 
how was it? She was to have married a 
man who had a wife living; or, she did 
marry him, and discovered it as they were 
leaving the church ? I forget exactly how it 
went — I mean the story- for I know nothing 
as to the fiict." 

" M^Einlay listened, and through the dull 
(og of his besotted faculties a fiunt flickering 
of light seemed struggling to pierce. The 
misanthnme at Arran — the once friend, now 
banished K>r ever — the name that never was 
to be uttered — the mvstery to be kept from 
all— and then Georgma's own sudden out- 
burst of passion on the evening they parted, 
when he blundered out something about a 
reparation to Luttrell. All this, at first con- 
fhsedlj" but by degrees more clearly, passed 
in review before him, and he thought he had 
dropped upon a very black page of family 
history. Though the wine of which he had 
drank freel^r had addled, it had not overcome 
him, and, with the old instmcts of his calling, 
he remembered how all important it is, wheit 
extracting evidence, to appear in ftdl possess- 
ion of all the facts. 

" How, in the name of wonder. Sir Withm," 
sidd he, after a long pause—" how did it ever 
chance that this story reached you ?" 

" Kr. M*Kinlay, my profession, like your 
own, has its secret sources of information, and * 
like you, we hear a great deal, and we believe 
very little of it" 

"In the present case," said M^Einlay, 
growing clearer every mmute, " I take it you 
believe nothing." 

"How old IS Miss O'Harar asked Sir 
Within, quieUv. 

"Oh, Sir Within, you surely don't mean 
to- 



" To what, Mr. M*Kinlay— what is it that I 
cannot possibly intend?" said he, smiling. 

"You would not imply that— that there 
was anything there?" said he, blundering 
into an ambiguity that might not commit 
him irretrievaDlv. 

" Haven't I told you, my dear Mr. M*Kui- 
lay," said he, with an air of easv fiuniliarity, 
" that if I am somewhat sceptical, I am very 
charitable ? I can believe a great deal, but I 
can foreive everything." 

"And you really oo believe this?" asked 
M'Einlay. 

" Something of it : about as much as Mr. 

M'Elnlay beUeves Kate O'Hara is ^Let 

me see," muttered he, half aloud ; " I was at 
Stuttgard; it was the winter Prince Paul 
died; we had a court-mourning, and there 
were no festivities. The Legations received a 
few intimates, and we exchanged all the con- 
tents of our letters — that was sixteen or 
seventeen years ago ; the young lady, I take 
it, is not far from fifteen." 

" Good Heavens, Sir Within, you want to 
establish a distinct link between this story 
and the age of the young girl I" 

" That Is too legal a view, Mr. M'Einlay ; 
we diplomatists deial in another &shion — ^we 
speculate, we never specify. We always act 
as if everything were possible, and nothing 
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certain ; and in our yeiy vncertainty lies our 
greatest security." 

" At all erents, you don't belieye one word 
ofthisstoiy?" 

"When a gentleman so intimately con- 
nected with all the secret details of a fiunUy 
history as yon are, instead of showing me 
where and how I am in error, limits himself 
to an appeal to my incredulity, my reply is, 
his case is a weak one. She is a most promis- 
ing creature ; she was here yesterday, and I 
declare I feel half ashamed of myself for 
blinking her more attractive than my dear 
old &Yorite, Ada. What are you going to do 
about her?" 

The suddenness pf this question startled 
M'Kinlay not much, if at all. " Did the old 
Baronet *know of the Vyners* plans? — ^was he 
in reality more deeply in their confidence than 
himself?" — ^was the lawyer's first thought. It 
was clear enough he knew something, what- 
ever that something mi^ht mean. To fence 
with such a master of his weapon would be a 
lamentable blunder, and M'Eimay determined 
onftankness. 
." It is the very subject on which I want to 
consult you. Sir Within. The case is a nice 
one, and requires nice treatment The Yy- 
ners have determined she is not to go out to 
Italy." 

" Do they give their reason ?" 

''No, not exactly a reason. They think- 
that is. Miss Gourtenay thinks — all this is, of 
course, in strict confidence, Sir Within ?" 

The old minister bowed an acquiescence, 
with his hand on his heart 

**As I was obsening, then," resumed 
M'Einlay, *^ Miss Gourtenay thinks that the 
united education scheme has not been a suc- 
cess ; that Miss 0*Hara has contrived, some- 
how, to usurp more than her share; that 
from natural quickness, perhaps, in learning, 
a greater aptitude for acquirement, she has 
not merely outstripped but discouraged Miss 
Vyner ^" 

The incredulous surprise that sat on the old 
Baronet's fiice stopped M'Kinlay in his ezplar 
nation, and he said: "You don't appear to 
believe in this, Sir Within ?" 

" Don't you think, Sir," said the old envoy, 
"that sittmff here tete-OrUte as we do now, 
we could anord to be candid and fi'snk with 
each other ? Does it not strike you that you 
«nd I are very like men who could trust each 
other ?" 

There was a fine shade of flattery in the 
collocation that touched the lawyer. It was 
not every day that he saw himself" bri^^ed " 
in such company, and he reddened slightly as 
he accepted the compliment 

" Let us, then," resumed the old nunister — 
" let us leave to one side all mention of these 
young ladies' peculiar talents and capacities ; 
come to the practical &ct that, for reasons in- 
to which we are not to inquire, they are to be 
separated. What do you mean to do by Miss 
O'Hara ?" 

Mr. M'Klnlay paused for a few seconds, 
and then, with the air of one who could not 
subdue himself to any caution, said : " What- 
ever you suggest, Sir Within— imything that 
you advise. You see. Sir," said he, tiuniug 



down the comer of Yyner's letter, and hand- 
ing it to him to read, ^'^this is what he says : 
' Tell Sir Within from me, that I wiU accept 
any trouble he shall take with Miss O'H. as a 
direct'personal fevor.' " 

Sir Within bowed. It was not the first 
time he had been shown a "strictly confi- 
dential despatch " that meant nothing. 

" I think— that is, I suspect — I apprehend 
the situation," said he. The Yyners want to 
stand in the * statu quo ante;* they have 
made a mistake, .and they see it Now, what 
does Mr. M^Einlay sugg^ ?" 

" I'd send her back,^r Withfai." 

"Back! Where? To whom?" 

" To her friends." 

" To her friends I My dear Mr, M'Kinlay, 
I thought we had disposed of all that part of 
the case. Let us be frank— it does save so 
much time; for friends, read Mr. LuttrelL 
Now, what if he say, * No ; you have taken 
her away, and by your teachmfl and tnuninff 
unfitted her for such a life as we must leaa 
here; I cannot receive her f" 

"I did not mean Mr. Luttrell; I leally 
spoke of the girl's family ^" 

"You are a treasure of discretion, Sir," 
said Sir Within ; " but permit me to observe^ 
that the excess of caution often delays a ne- 
gotiation. Tou say that she cannot go to 
Italy, and I say she can as little return to 
Ireland — at least, without Mr. Luttrell's 
acquiescence. Now for the third course ?•* 

"This school Sir Gervais speaks of in 
Paris," said M'Kinlay, fumbling for the pas- 
sage in the letter, for he was now so con- 
fused and puzzled that he was very fiir from 
feeling calm. "Here is the address— Ma- 
dame Qosselin, Rue Neuve, St Augustin, 
Paris. Sir Gervais thought that— ^th of 
course your approval — tms would be the 
best course we could take. She would be 
well treated, well educated, cared for, and 
eventually qualified to be a governess— if she 
should not chance to marry." 

" Yes, yes," said Sir Within, slowly, as he 
pondered over the other's words, "there is 
much in what you say, and the remarkable 
fact is, that ih^ do, very often, make admi- 
rable wives." 

Who were the " they" he referred to, as a 
category, M'Kinlay did not dare to inquire, 
but assented by a smile and a bow. 

"Curious it 1b," said the old man, reflec- 
tively, " to mark how generations alternate, 
as if it were decreed that the world should 
not make any distinct progress, but oscillate 
between vice and virtue — virtue and vice. 
The respectable father and the scampish 
son being the counterpoise for the rakish 
mamma and the discreet daughter." 

To what such a reflection could be thought 
to apply, Mr. M'Einlay had not the vaguest 
conception ; but it is only fair to add, that 
his faculties were never throughout the in- 
terview at their clearest 

" My chief difficulty U this, Sfr," said the 
iawyer, rising to an effbrt that might show 
he had an opinion and a will of his own ; 
" Sir Gervais requests me to convey his 
daughter as &r as Marseilles; he names an 
early day to meet us there, so that really 
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there is yery little time— -I may say no time, 
if we must start by Mcnday next''^ 

Sir Within made no reply> u^d the other 
went on. 

"Suppose I take this ffirl over to Paris 
with lis, and the school snould be fUll, and 
no Yacan<7 to be had t Suppose they might 
object— I have heard of such thing»— to re- 
oeiTe as a pupil one who had not made any 
preliminary inquiries ?" 

'^Tour position might become one of ereat 
embarrassment, Mr. M^Banlay, and to reueve 
you so far as in me lies, I would propose that 
imtil you have taken the necessary steps to 
ensure Miss O^Hara^s reception, she ^ould 
remain under, the charge of my housekeeper 
here, Mrs. Smcox. She is a most excellent 
person, and kindness itself When yon have 
satisfied yourself by seeing Madame Gosselin 
at Paris, as to all matters of detail, I shall 
verr probabaly have had time to receive a 
reply to the letter I will write to my co-trus- 
tee, Mr. Lnttrell, and everything can be thus 
arraneed in all due form." 

" I like all of your plans. Sir, but the last 
step. I have confessed to you that Sir Qer- 
Tus Yyner had strictly eigoined me not to 
mention Mr. LuttrelVs name." 

** You also mentioned to me, if I mistake 
not, that the young girPs friends, whoever 
they might be supposed to be, were to be 
consnltM as to any future arrangements re- 
garding her. Now, do you seriously mean 
to tell me that you are going to address your- 
self to the old peasant, who assumed to be 
her grandfiither, and who frankly owned he 
couldn't read?" 

*" I do think, Sir Within, that old Malone 
— ^that is the man^s name— ought to be in- 
formed, and, indeed, consulted as to any 
step we take." 

** A model of discreet reserve you certainly 
aref said Sir Within, smilinf graciously. 
'* Ton will write to him, thererore, and say 
that Miss Kate 0*Hara is, for the time being, 
under the roof ox one of her guardians, Sir 
Within Wardle, preparatOTy to her being 
sent to a school at Paris. You may, if you 
tliink it advisable, ask liim for a formal ao- 
cj^oiesoence to our plan, and if he should de- 
sire it, add, he may come over here and see 
her. I suspect, Mr. M*Einlay, we cannot 
poaribly be called on to carry out the illusion 
of relationship beyond this." 

"But he is her grandfather: I assure you 
he is." 

"I believe whatever Mr. M^Einlay asks me 
to believe. With the inner convictions which 
jar against my credulity, you sliall have no 
canse of complaint, Sir ; they are, and they 
shall be, inoperative. To prove this, I will 
beg of you to enclose ten pounds on my part 
to this old peasant, in case he should like to 
oome over here." 

''I am sure Sir Q^rvais will be deeply 
oblif;ed by all your kindness in this matter.^' 

'^ It is my pleasure and my duty both." 

" What a rare piece of fortune it was for 
her, that made yon her guardian." 

^ Only one of them, remember, and that 
I am now acting, per force, without my 
oc^eague. I own, Mr. M^Einlay, I am red 



tapist enough not to like all this usurped au- 
thority, but you have tied me up to secresy." 

''Not I, Sir Within. It was Sk Qervais 
who insisted on this." 

^ I respect his wishes, for perhaps I appre- 
ciate their necessity. You see some sort of 
objection to my plan, Mr. M'Einlay ?" said 
the old diplomatist, with a cunning twinkle 
of the eye. "What is it?" 

*< None, Sir, none whatever," said the law- 
yer, rapidly. 

** Yes, yes, you do ; be candid, my dear 
Mr. M'Einlay. What we say to each other 
here will never figure in a Blue-book." 

"I did not see a positive objection. Sir 
Withhi; I only saw what might be an embar- 
rassment" 

"In what shape?" 

" I am completely in your hands, Sir Within 
Wardle ; but such is my confidence in you, I 
will not withhold anything. Here is tiie 
difficulty I speak of: Miss Gourtenay, who 
never favored the project about this eirl, likes 
it now less than ever, and I do not feel quite 
certain that she will be satisfied with any ar- 
rangement short of sending her back to the 
obscurity she came from." 

" I can understand and appreciate that wish 
on her part, but then there is no need that I 
should suspect it, Mr. M'Kinlay. The habits of 
my profession have taught me to bear many 
thmgs in mind without seeminff to act upon 
the knowiedxe. Now, the shelter that I pur- 
pose to afford this younff lady need not excite 
any mistrust You will tell Sir Gervais that 
the arrangement met with your approval. 
That it was, in your opinion, the best of the 
alternatives that offer^, and that Sir Within 
Wardle has, on the present occasion, a dou- 
ble happiness afforded him— he obliges friends 
whom he values highly, and he consults his 
own personal gratincation." 

In the last few words the old envoy had 
resumed a tone familiar to him in the days 
when he dictated despatches to a secretaiy, 
and sent off formal documents to be read 
aloud to digutaries great and potent as him- 
self; and Mr. M'Bimay was duly impressed 
thereat 
" In all that relates to Mr. Lnttrell I am to 



rely upon you. Sir," said Sir Within, and Mr. 

M^KiSay b " 

certain that you smile at my excess of form- 



[inlay bowed his acquiescence. " I am 



ality," continued the old minister. " These 
particularities are second nature to us ;" and 
it was clear as he said " im," that he meant an 
order whose ways and habits it would be a 
heresy to dispute. " If you will not take 
more wine, let us go into the drawing-roonL 
A drawing-room without ladies^ Mr. M'San- 
lay," said he, with a sigh; "but, perhaps, 
one of these days— who Imows ?— we may be 
fortunate enough to receive you here more 




Mr. M'Einlay, in any ordinary presence, 
would have responded oy one of those little 
jocose pleasantries which are supposed to be 
fitting on such occasions ; he had tact enouglL 
however, to perceive that Sir Withm would 
not have been the man for a fiuniliarity of 
this sort, so he merely smiled, and bowed a 
polite concurrence with the speech. 
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- ** It will be as well, perhaps, if I wrote a 
few lines to Mademoiselle Heinzleman, and 
idso to Miss O'Hara herself, and if you will 
excuse me for a few minutes, I will do so.'* 

The old minister despatched his two notes 
rery speedily, and, witn profhse assurances 
of his ^* highest consideration,*' he took leave 
of the lawyer, and sat down to ruminate oyer 
their late conversation, and the step he had 
just taken. 

Mr. M'Emlay, too, meditated as he drove 
homewards, but not with all that deamess of 
intellect he could usually bestow upon a 
knotty point Like most men in his predic* 
ament, to be puzzled was to be an^red. and 
so did he inveigh to himself agamst ** that 
crotchety old humbug, with his mare's nest 
of a secret marriage." Not but there was a 
"something somewhere," which he, M*Kin- 
lay, would certainly investigate bisfore he 
was many weeks older. "Miss Gteorgina's 
manner to me used to undergo very strange 
vacillations—very strange ones indeed. Tes, 
there was something^ in it' — surely some- 
thing." 

Wmie Kate O'Hara was still sleeping the 
next morning, Ada hurried into her room, 
and threw her arms around her, sobbing bit- 
terlv, as the hot tears ran down her cheeks. 
** Oh, Kate, my own dear, darling Kate, what 
is this dreadful tiling I have lust heard ? Li- 
sette has just told me that she is not to pack 
your clothes — that you are not coming with 
me abroad." 

Kate raised herself on one arm, and pushed 
back her hair from her brow, her large eyes 
wearing for an instant the meaningless look 
of one suddenly awakened from sleep. 

" Do you hear me — do you know what I 
am saying, dearest f askea Ada, as she kissed 
her, and drew her towards her. 

" Tell it me again," said she, in a low, dis- 
tinct voice. 

" Lisette says that Mademoiselle has orders 
—-from whom I cannot say — that you are 
to remain in England, to go to a school, or to 
live with a governess, or to return to Ireland, 
or something ; but whatever it is, that we are 
to be separated." And again her grief buret 
forth and choked her words. 

"I knew this would come one day," said 
Kate, slowly, but without any touch of emo- 
tion. *^ It was a caprice that took me, and it 
is a caprice that deserts me." 

*^ Oh, don't say that, Kate, of my own dear 
papa, who loves you almost t^ he loves me I" 

" I can have nothing but words of gratitude 
for him, Ada, and for your mother." 

" You mean, then ^" 

*^ No matter what I mean, my sweet Ada. 
It may be, after all, a mercy. W ho is to say 
whether, after another year of this sort of life, 
its delicious happiness should have so grown 
into my nature that it would tear my very 
heart-strings to free mjrself fh>m its coils? 
Even now, there were days when I forgot I 
was a peasant girl, without home, or friends, 
or fortune." 

" Oh, Kate, you will break my heart if you 
speak this way I" 

" Well, then, to talk more cheerfhlly. Will 
not that pretty hat yonder, with the long 



blue feather, look wondrous picturesque, as I 
follow the goats up the steep sides of Inc^e- 
gora ? and will Jiot that gauzy scarf be a rare 
muffle as I eather the seaweed below the cliffs 
ofBengorer 

*'Kate, KateT sobbed Ada, ""how cmel 
you are I You know, too, that dear papa 
does not mean this. It is not to haroship 
and privation he would send you. 

"But there are reverses, Ada, a hundred 
times worse than any chance of food or dress. 
There are chan^ of concution that seem to 
rend one's very identity. Here, I had respect, 
attention, deference, and now, I go^ Heaven 
knows where, to render these tributes to 
Heaven knows whom. Tell me of yourself, 
my sweet Ada. It is a &r brighter theme to 
dwell upon." 

" No, no ; not if I must part with you," 
said she, sobbing ; " but you wUl write to me, 
my own darling Kate! We shall write to 
each other contmually till we meet again f ' 

" If I may. If I be permitted," said Kate, 
gravely. 

"What do you — ^what can you mean f" cried 
Ada, wildly. "You speak as though some 
secret enemy were at work to injure you 
here, where you have found non6 but friends 
who love you." 

" Don't you know, my dear Ada, that love, 
like money, has a graduated coinage, and 
that what would be a trifle to the rich man, 
would make the wealth of a poor one ? The 
love your friends bear me is meted out by 
station ; mind, dearest, I'm not complaining 
of this. Let us talk of Italy, rather; how 
happy you ought to be there ! 

" If I but had you, my own dearest ^" 

"There, I hear Mademoiselle coming. 
Bathe your eyes, dear Ada ; or, better stifi, 
run away before she sees you." 

Ada took this last counsel; but scarcely 
had she left by one door, than MademoisUe 
entered by another. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

DEBBTVABAGH. 

A DBBABY day of December it was, and 
the rain was pourins heavily, pitilessly down, 
in the dark gor^ of Derryvaragh. The roar 
of mountiun rivulets, swollen to torrents^ 
filled the air, and the crashing sounds of fiiU- 
ing timber blended with the noise of troubled 
waters. Beautifhl as that landscape would 
be on a day of bright sunshine, it seemed 
now the dreariest scene the eye could rest on. 
The clouds lay low on the mountain-sides, 
thickening the gloom that spread around, 
while yellow currents of water crossed and 
re-Ksrossed on eveiy side, rending the etuth, 
and laybig bare the roots of tall trees. 

From a window in 0*Rorke's inn, O'Rorke 
himself and old Malone watched the devas- 
tation and ruin of the flood ; for even there, 
in that wild region forgotten of men, there 
were little patches of cultivation — ^potatoe- 
gardens and. small flelds of oats or rye— but 
through which now the turbid water tore 
madly, not leaving a trace of vegetation aa it 
went 
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"And 8o yon saw the last of it?** said 
D*Rorke, as lie lit his pipe and sat down at 
the window. 

'* I did ; there wasn*t one stone on another 
as I came by. The walls were shaky enough 
before, and all the mortar washed out of them, 
so that when the stream came down in force, 
all fell down with a crash like thunder : and 
when I turned round, there was nothing 
standing as hi^h as your knee, and in five 
minutes even that was swept away, and now 
it's as bare as this floore." 

" Now, mind my words, Peter Malone ; 
as sure as you stand there, all the newspapers 
will be full of * Another outrage — ^More Irish 
Barbarism and Stupidity.' That will be the 
heading in big letters ; and then underneath 
it will go on : * The beautifld Lodge that Sir 
Gervais Vyner had recently built in the Gap 
of Derryyaragh was last night razed to the 
ground by a party of people who seem deter- 
mined that Ireland should never rise out of 
the misery into which the ignorance of her 
natives have placed her.* That's what they'll 
say, and then the Times will take it up, and 
we'll have the old story about benefactor on 
one side, and brutality on the other ; and how, 
for five hufldred years and more, England 
was trying to civilise us, and that weTe as 
great savages now — ay, or worse — ^than at 

Malone dasped his worn ^lands together, 
and muttered a deep curse in Irish below his 
breath. 

" And all our own feult,** continued 
0*Rorke, oratorically. " * Who would be 
firee, themselves must strike the blow.* I 
said that on Bspex Bridge to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant himself; and look at me now — is it 
here, or is it this way, a patriot ought to be?** 

^ Isn't it the same with us all ?" said Malone, 
sternly. ** Didn't they take my grandchild 
away from me — ^the hght of my eyes — ^and 
then desart her?** 

" No such thing— she's better off than ever 
she was. She*s hving with a man that never 
was in Ireland, and, mind what I say, Peter 
lUDUone, them's the only kind of English you 
everget any good out of** 

" What do you mane ?" 

" I mane that when one or tw(^ of us go 
over there, we^re sure to be thought cute and 
intelligmt ; and the Saxon says, HLsn't it won- 
derful what a clever people they are f But 
if he comes here himself, and sees nothing but 
misery and starvation, he cries out, * They're 
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hopeless craytures — they live with the pig. 

" And why wouldn't we, if we had oner* 

•* Well, well, well," muttered the other, who 

never minded or heeded the interruption, 

" maybe the time is coming, maybe the great 

day is near. Don't you know the song of the 

* Shamroge in my hat ?* ** 

" I ne'er heerci it** 

<i iTb little I oare fbr Enumoipatloii, 

' 'Tis little I want each laws as that : 
VThat I ask is, onld Ireland to be a nation, 
And myself with a shamroge in my haf 

" I wonder will the letter come to-day ?'* 
said the old man, with a weaiy sigh ; ** my 
heart is heavy waiting for it." 

** If she sent you a ten-pound note, Peter 



Malone, whenever she wrote, there would be 
some sense and reason in your wishing for a 
letter; but, so well as I remember me one 
scrap of a letter she sent you, there was neither 
money nor money's worth in it" 

" It was betther than goold to my heart," 
said Malone, vfith a deep feeling in his voice 
and look. 

" Well, there, it's comihg now ; there's 
Patsey holding up a letter in his hand. Do 
you see him at the ford; there ?" 

** I don't see him, my eyes are so weak ; 
but are ye sure of it, Tim O'Rorke ? Don't 
decave mov for the love of the blessed 
Virgin." 

"I'm not deceiving you; there's the boy 
coming along as fast as he can." 

" Ay, but the letter ?" 

" H^ flpurished it a minute ago, this way, 
for he saw me at the window." 

" Open the vnndow and maybe, he'd show 
it again," said the old man, trembling with 
eagerness. 

" Faix I I'll not let the rain in t It's a nice 
day to have the windows open. You're eaten 
up with your selfishness, Peter Malone 1" 

" Maybe I.am, maybe I am," muttered the 
old peasant, as he sat down, and hid his ace 
between his hands. 

" And who knows where the letter will be 
from ? Maybe it's Vyner is going to turn you 
out of your holding.''^ 

" So he may," sighed the other meekly. 

" Maybe it's the agents callin' on you to pay 
up for the time you were in it Do you 
think that would be convanient, eh?" 

" I don't care, if they did." 

** I wouldn't wonder if it was trouble you 
were getting in about throwing down the 
walls of the lodge. The police, they say, 
made a report about it** 

" So they may ; let them do thebr worst.** 

" Go round to the back. Do you think FU 
open the front doore of a day like this?" 
screamed out O'Rorke to the messenger, who 
now stood without. 

While he went to unbar the door. Old Ma- 
lone dropped on his knees, and with clasped 
hands and uplifted eyes muttered a few words 
of prayer; they were in Irish, but their 
intense passion and fervor were but increased 
by the strong-sounding ^Uables of that 
strange tongue. 

"•rtiere it l&— from herself," said O'Rorke, 
throwing down the letter on the table. " Her 
own handwriting ; * Mr. Peter Malone, to the 
care of Mr. O'Rorke, Vinegar Hill, Gush-ma- 
greena, Ireland.' " 

" The heavens be your bed, for the good 
news, Tim O'Rorke ! May the Virgin watx^b 
over you for the glad heart you've given me 
this day." 

"Wait till we see the inside of it first 
Give it to me till I open it" But the old 
man could not part with it so easily, but held 
it pressed hard to his lips: 

" Give it here," said the other, snatching it 
rudely; "maybe you'll not be so fond of it, 
when you know the contents." 

The old man rocked to and flx> in his agi- 
tation as O'Rorke broke the seal ; the very 
sound of the wax, as it smashed, seemed to 
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send a pane thnragfa Mm, as he saw tlie 
rough, unfeelmg way the other handled that 
precious thing. 

" It's long enough, anyhow, PetCT — one, 
two, three pages,'' said he, turning them leis- 
urely over. *° Am I to read it all f 

" Every word of it, Tim O'Rorke." 

" Here goes, then : 

<^ < Muoh 27 , 18—. Dalradem Castle, N . Wales. 
^* * Mr DEAR OLD GRAin)FATHEB,— I sit 

down to write you a very long letter ^ " 

** God bless her ! God bless the darlin' l" 
said the old man, interrupting ; ** show me 
the words, Tim — show them to me." 

" Indeed I will not do any such thing. It's 
just as much as I'll do is to read it out— *a 
very long letter, and I hope and trust it will 
serve for a very long time, and save me, 
besides, from the annoyance of your friend 
and secretary, Mr. O'Rorke.' Listen to this, 
Peter Malone, — *frpm your secretary, Mr. 
O^Rorke, who, I suppose, having no treason 
to occupy him, is good enough to bestow his 
leisure upon me.' Did you ever hear more 
impudence than that in ail your bom days ? 
Did you believe she'd be bowld enough to 
insult the man that condescended to serve 
her r 

" She's young, she's young, Tim I Would 
you have her as wise as you and me ? The 
crayture I" 

" I'd have her with a civil tongue in her 
head. I'd have her respect and regard and 
rev'rance her superiors— and I'm one of 
them !" 

'*Gk) on; read more," muttered the old 
man. 

" It's not so easy, with a throat on fire and 
a tongue swelled with passion. I tell you 
Peter Malone, I know that girl well, and 
what's more, she never deceived me I It's like 
yesterday to me, the day she stood up here 
to m^ own face and said, * I wish I never set 
foot in your house, "rim O'Rorke.' Yes, 
there's the very words she used." 

'' Wasn't she a child, a poor little child ?" 
said Malone, in a humble, almost supplicating 
voice. 

^* She was a child in years, but she had the 
daring of a woman, that no man would ever 
frighten." 

^'Read on, avick, read on, and God bless 
you," said the other, wiping away the big 
drops that stood on his brow. 

O'Rorke read on : " * I know, grandfather, 
it is very natural you should like to hear of 
me ^ " 

A deep sigh and low muttered prayer 
broke here from the old man. 

** * — ^to hear of me : but when once assured 
that I was well and happy, I hoped tmd be- 
lieved you would cease to make sudi inquiries 
as fill O'R's letters ' " 

'^ What does she mean ?" broke in Malone. 

" Listen, and maybe you'll hear ;" and he 
read: 

" * —for it cannot possibly be a matter of 
interest to you to hear that I read books you 
never saw, speak with people you never met, 
and talk of things, places,' and persons that 



are all just as strange to you as if you were 
walking on a different earth from this.' " 

" Read that aeain." 

^' I will not. Tis as much as I can to say 
it once. Listen : 

" * You ask, Am I happy ? and I answer, 
If I am not, is it in your power to make me 
so ? You want to know, Do I like the life I 
lead ? and I ask you. If it should be that 1 
did not like it, do you think Pd like to go 
back to rags, misery, and starvation ? So 
you believe that I can forget the cold, cutting 
wind, and the rain, and the snow-drift of 
Strathmore, or that I don't remember the 
long days I shivered on the cliffs of Kilmar 
creenon ? They all come back to me, grand- 
father, in my dreams, and many a morning I 
awak^, sobbing over miseries, that, no matter 
what may be my fortune, liave left a dark spot 
on my heart for life I' " 

" Tiie darlin' jewel 1 I hope not," muttered 
Malone, as his lips trembled with emotion. 
" Read on, O'Rorke." 

" ' Take it for grafted, that you need never 
fret about me.' That's true, anyhow, Peter ; 
and she means it to say, ^ Don't bother your- 
self about one that will never trouble her 
head about you P " t 

" Go on with the readin'," grumbled out 
Malone. 

" ' Though I cannot; answer one-fourth of 
your questions, I will tell you so much : I am 
better off here tlum at Sir G. Y.'& I am my 
own mistress; and, better still, the mistress 
of all here. Sir Within leaves everything at 
my orders. I drive out, and dress, and nde, 
and walk, just as I please. We see no com- 
pany whatever, but there is so much to do, I 
am never lonely. I have masters if I wish for 
them — sometimes I do — ^and I learn many 
thinffs, such as riding, driving, &c, whi(£. 
people never do well if they only have picked 
up by chance opportunity. You ask, What 
is to be the end or all this r or, as Mr. O'Rorke 
says. What will ye make of it ? I reply, I 
don't know, and I don't much trouble my 
head about it; because I do know, Peter 
Malone, that if I am not interrupted and 
interfered with, all will go weU with me, 
though certainly I can neither tell how, or 
where, or why. Another thing is equally 
clear : neither of us, dear grandfather, can b!e 
of much use to the other.' 

" What's that ?" cried the old man ; '* read 
it again." 

*^ * Neither of us can be of much use to the 
other.' That's plain talking, anyhow, Peter. 
She's a young lady that makes herself under- 
stood, I must say that f 

" I never * drs^aiged ' on her for a farthin*," 
said Malone, with a moumtul sigh. 

" Lucky for you, Peter ; lucky for you T* 

" Nor I wouldn't, if I was starvin' P' said 
he, with a fierce energy. 

" Luclcy for you, I say again I" 

** You mane, that she wouldnH help mc, 
Tim O'Rorke. You mane, that she'd turn 
her back on her ould grand&tiher. That's as 
it may be. God knows best what's in peo- 
ple's hearts I I can't tell, nor you either ; 
but this I can tell, and I can swear to it : That 
for all the good she could do me — ten, ay, fif^ 
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tlmea told— Fd not disgrace her, nor bring her 
U> the shame of saymg, * That ould man tiiere 
in the raeged frieze coat and th6 patched 
flhoes, that^B my mother's &ther T " 

" If it's to your homility von're trusting, 
Peter, my man,'* said the otner, scoffingly, 
'* you've made a great mistake in your grand- 
daughter; but let us finish the reading. 
Where was it I left off? Yes, here ' Neither 
of us of much use to the other. You want 
to know what intercourse exists between the 

Vyners and myself ^ The Vyners I Ain't 

we grand I" cried O* Rorke. " The Vyners I 
I wonder she don't say, * between the Yynen 
and the O'Haras ? " 

" Go on, will you?" said Malone, impa- 
tiently. ^ 

"* — it is soon told—there is none; and 
what's more. Sir Within no longer hears from 
or writes to them. Although, therefore, my 
own connexion with this lamily has ceased, 
there is no reason why this should influence 
▼ours; and I would, above al^ things, avoid, 
if I were you, letting my fortunes interfere 
with yemrown. You can, and with truth, 
declare that yon had nothing whatever to do 
with any step I have taken ; that I went mv 
own way, and never asked you for the road. 
My guardian, Sir Within, wrote, it is true, to 
Mr. Luttrell of Arran, but received no answer. 
It will be my duty to write to lum in a few 
dayB, and not improbably with the same 
result. 

*^ * You seem anxious to know if I have 

frown tall, and whether I am still like what 
was as a child. I believe I may say. Yes, to 
both questions ; but I shall send you, one of 
these days, a sketch firom a picture of me, 
which the painter will this year exhibit at 
the Academy. It ia^alled a great likeness. 
And last of all, you ask after my soul. I am 
sorry, dear grandfather, that I cannot be as 
certain of giving you as precise intelligence 
on this point as 1 have done on some others. 
It may satisfy you, however, perhaps, if I say 
I have not become a Protestant ' " 

" God bless h^ for that I" said Malone, 
fervently. 

*'* -^-although our excellent housekeeper 
here, l^Irs Simcox, assures me that such a 
change would be greatly to my advantage, 
In this world and in that to come ; but if her 
knowledge of the former is the measure of 
what she knows of the latter, I shall require 
other counsel before I read my recantation.' " 

''What does she mean by that?" asked 
Malone. 

" 'Tis another way of sayinff, * I won't 
play a card till I see the money down on the 
tiSe.'" 

" How can that be ? Which of us knows 
what's going to happen here or in the next 
woridr' 

"Maybe the ^kotestants does I Perhaps 
that's the reason mey're always so dark and 
downcast now." 

Malone shook his head in despair; the 
problem was too much for him, and he said, 
"Bead on-" 

^ *• That I am not without the oonsolations 
of the Church you will be glad to hear, as I 
tell yon that a. French priest, the Abb^ Ger- 



ard, dines here every Sunday, and sings with 
me in the evening.' 

" Sings with her. What makes them 
smg?" 

" Kfiligion, of coorse *' said O'Rorke, with 
a grin of derision. **■ Listen to me, Peter 
M^one," cried he, in a stem voice ; '* when 
people is well off in the world, they no more 
think of going to heaven the way you and 
I do, than they'd think of travelling a journey 
on a low-backed car." 

" Go on with the reading," muttered Ma- 
lone. 

" I have read enough of it, Peter Malone. 
You are cute enough to see by this time what 
a fine-hearted, generous, loving creature you 
have for a granddaughter. At all events, the 
dose you've taken now, ought to be enough 
for a day. So put up tjie physic" — ^here he 
handed nim the letter— "and whenever you 
feel in want of a little more, come back, and 
I'll measure it out for you !" ' 

" You're a hard man, you're a hard man, 
Mr. O'Rorke," said the old fellow, as he kissed 
the letter twice fervently, and then placed it 
in his bosonu 

" I'm a hard man because I read you out 
her own words, just as she wrote them." 

" You're a hard man, or you'd not want to 
crush one as old and feeble as me I" And so 
saying, he went his way. 



. OHAPTBR XXXn. 

KR. H^KINLAY m'TTALT. 

As there are periods in life, quiet and tran- 
quil periods, m which the mind reverts to the 
past, and dwells on bygones, so in story-telling 
there are little interval in which a brief retro- 
spect is pardonable, and it is to one of these I 
would now ask my reader's attention. 

There was not anything very cveatful in Mr. 
M'Kinlay's journey across Europe with Ada 
and her governess. They met with no other 
adventures than occur to all travellers hj land 
or by water ; but on arriving at Marseilles, a 
letter from Lady Vyner apprised them that Sir 
Gervais was slightly indisposed, and requested 
Mr. M'Kinlay would complete his kindness by 
giving them his company and protection as far 
as Ctenoa, at a short distance from which city, 
and in one of those little sheltered nooks of 
the Riviera, they had now established them- 
selves in a villa. 

It is but truthful to own, that the lawyer did 
notjcomply with this request either willingly 
or gracefully. He never liked the Continent, 
he was an indifEerent linguist, he detested the 
cookery, and fancied that the wines poisoned 
him. Mademoiselle Heinzleman, too, was 
fussy, meddlinc;, and officious, presuming, at 
least he thought so, on being m an element 
more her own. And as for A(&, grief at sepa- 
rating fix>m Kate had made her so indifferent 
and apathetic, that she neither enjoyed the 
journey or took any interest in the new scenes 
and objects around her. Mr. M'Kinlay, there- 
fore, was in no mood to proceed farther ; he 
was tired of it alL But, besides this, he was 
not quite certain that he had done the right 
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thing b^ placing Kate CTHara at Dalradern ; 
or t^t in 80 doing he had carried out the very 
vague instructions of Miss Gourtenav. Not 
that the lawyer saw his way at all in the 
whole' affair. The absurd suspicions of the 
old envoy about some secret contract, or 
marriage, or some mysterious bond, he could 
afibrd to deride; but, unhappilv, he could 
not as easily forget, and some doubts — ^very 
ungenerous and ungallant doubts they were 
— would cross his mind, that Miss Georgina 
Courtenay's favor to himself, in some way or 
'other, depended on the changeful fortunes of 
some other " issue," of which he knew noth- 
ing. " She means to accept me if i^e can 
get nothing better," was the phrase that he 
round on his lips when he awoke, and heard 
himself muttering as he dropped off asleep at 
night; and, after all, the consideration was 
not either reassuring or flattering. Middle- 
aged gentlemen, even with incipient baldness 
and indolent " proclivities," do not fancy be- 
ing consigned to the category of *'last re- 
sorts." They fancy — Heaven help them! — 
that they have their claims on regard, es- 
teem, and something stronger too ; and 
doubtless the delusion has its influence in 
fiffhting off, for a year or two, the inevitable 
admission that they have dropped out of the 
"van" into that veteran battalion which 
famishes no more guards of honor at the 
Temple of Venus, nor even a sentinel at the 
gate. Very ungallant little sums in arithme- 
tic, too, used he to work about Georgina*s 
age : and it would seem strange to. younger 
men the anxiety he felt to ^ve her a year or 
two more than she had a right to. " rm not 
sure she's not nearer thirty-five than thirtv- 
two," muttered he, ill naturedly, to himself. 
^' Kickards said, one night, she was older than 
her sister, though the old rascal took care to 
come and tell me in the morning that it was 
a mistake." ' And then, by subtracting this 
thirtpr-five from another arbitrary sum, he 
obtamed a result apparently satisfactory, 
being, as he termed it, the proper difference 
of age between man and wife ! Whv will not 
men, in their zeal for truth, take "evidence 
for the defence" occasionally, and ask a 
woman's opinion on this subject ? 

They arrived at last at the Villa Balbl, a 
gtand old palace on the sea-side, wheie ruin 
and splendor were blended up together, and 
statues, and fountains, and frescoes struggled 
for the mastery over a rank growth of vege- 
tation, that seemed to threaten enclosing the 
whole pla6e in a leafy embrace. Into the 
deep arches that supported the terrace, the 
blue Mediterranean flowed with that noise- 
less motion of this all but tideless sea. All 
was silent as they drove up to the eate, for 
they had not been expected before me mor- 
row. Scarcely was the door opened than 
Ada sprung out and disappeared up the 
stairs, followed as well as she might by the 
governess. Mr. M'Elnlay was then left 
alone, or, at least, with no other companion- 
ship than some three or four servants, whose 
attempts at English were by no means suc- 
cessful 

" Ah, Miller, Fm glad to see ycwr &ce at 
last," said the lawyer, as Sir Gtervais'e valet 



pushed his way through the crowd; "bow 
are all here ?" 

" Sir Gervais has had a bad night, Sir, and 
we were expecting the doctor every moment. 
Indeed, when I heard your carriage, I 
thought it was be had come." 

" Not seriously ill, I hope ?" • 

" Not that, perhaps, Sir ; but the doctor 
calls it a very slow fever, and requiring great 
care and perfect quiet. He is not to Juiow 
when Miss Ada arrives." 

" And the ladies, are they well ?" 

" My Lady's greathr tired ^nd fatigued. Sir, 
of course; but Miss Gourtenay is well. She 
was just giving directions about your room, 
Bir. She said, ' If Mr. M*Einlay should be 
afrai^of this fever, you can take him down to 
the fattore's bouse, and make him up a room 
there.* " 

" Is it a fever then, Miller, a real fever T* 

" They call it so, Sir." 

" This is all that's wanting," muttered 
M^Kinlay to himself. " I only need to catch 
some confounded disorder, now, to make this 
the most happy exploit of my whole life ! 
Where is this house you speak of?" 

" At the foot of the hill, Sur. where you saw 
the clump of evergreen oaks.'* 

" Why, it was a dirty-looking hovel, with 
Indian corn hung all over it." 

" Well, Sir, it ain't very clean to look at, 
but it's not so bad inside, and you can be 
sure of a comfortable bed." 

" I don't see why I am to stop at all. I 
have seen Miss Ada safe to her own door ; I 
really cannot perceive that anything more is 
required of me," said he to himself, as he 
walked up and down the terrace. 

*^You'a like to eat someUiing, perhaps. 
Sir? Supper is ready whenever you wish it.** 

" Yes, I'll eat a morsel; I was very hungry 
half an hour ago, but all this tidings of ilhiess 
and infection has driven away my appetite. 
A vast roomy old place this appears," said 
he, as he followed the servant across a hall 
spacious as a public square, into a salon large 
enough to be a church. 

" We have five like this, Sir ; and on the 
other floor there is one still larger and 
loftier." 

" How long are you here?" said the law- 
yer, abruptly, for he was not at all in love 
with the mansion. 

" We shall be two months here on Tuesday, 
and her Ladyship likes it so much, Sir Ger- 
vais means to buy it" 

" Well, I hope 1 shall not be much more 
than two hours in it Let me have some- 
thing to eat, and order fresh horses at the 
post" 

" You'll see my Lady, I suppose, Kr ?** 

" Of course, if she can receive me ; but I 
will just send up a line on my card to say- 
that my departure at on^ is imperatively 
neccessary." 

Few as the words Were that were reqtiired 
to convey this nicssage, Mr. M^Kinlay could 
scarcely write them in a legible way. He 
was nervously afraid of an illness ; but the 
thought of a foreign malady — a fever of some 
outlandish Xjp& — ^was a terror as great as the 
attack of a savage animal, of whose instinct 
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and WAJB he knew nothing. AU the Bpecu- 
lations which had filled his head as he came 
alon^ the road, were routed at once. Love- 
making and marriage were all yery well, 
but they might be purchased too dearly. A 
dowry that was only to be won by facmg a 
fever, was a sorry speculation. No ! he would 
have none ofsuch dangerous ambitions. He 
had gone through enough already— he had 
braved shipwreck^^d if needs were that 
he must resign the agency, better that than 
rengn life itself 

Not even the appetising supper that was 
now spread before him, could dispel these 
gloomy thoughts. He was half afiraid to eat, 
and he could not be sure that wine was safe 
under the present circumstances. 

*' My lady hopes to see you in the morning, 
Sir,'* said the valet. " She has just lain down, 
having been up last night with Sir Grervais." 

"I am extremely sorry I I am greatly 
distressed! But it is impossible for me to 
defer my departure. I will explain it all 
by a letter. J ust unstrap that writing-desk, 
and I will write a few lines. Tou ordered 
the horses, I hope ?" 

" Yea, Sir; they will be at the door by ten 
o'clock.** 

** Miss Courtenay knows T am here, I sup- 
pose r* said M*Kinlav, in a tone of well put- 
on indifference, as he opened his writmg- 
desk and arranged his papers. 

"I dont know, indeed, Sir; but she has 
the governess in her room with her, and per- 
haps she has heard it from her.** 

Mr. M'Kinlay bit his lip with impatience : he 
was vexed, and he was anffry. Nor alto- 
gether was it unreasonable ; he had come a 
lonff journey, at considerable inconvenience, 
ana at a time he could be ill-spared from his 
clients; he, had undergone fatigue and an- 
noyance — the sort of annoyance whidi, to 
men who dislike the Continent, is not a tri- 
fling matter — ^and here he was now, about to 
Bet out again without so much as a word of 
thanks, not even a word of acknowledement 
What were they, or whaf was he, to Justify 
BQch treatment ? This was the somewhat ir- 
ritating query to which all his self-examina- 
tion reverted. ** Am I a lac(^uey I" cried he, 
as he threw down his pen m a passionate 
outburst that completely overcame him. " I 
sappose they think I am a lacquey l** and he 
pnshed back from the table in disgust. 

** Miss Courtenay, Su', would be pleased to 
see you in the drawing-room, Sir, whenever 
it was convenient,** said a tlun-looking dam- 
sel of unmistakably English mould. 

" I will wait upon her now,** said Mr, M^Kin- 
lay, with the severe accents of an injured and 
indignant man. In fact, he spoke like one 
whose cominf mi^ht be supposed to evoke 
sentiments oftrepidation, if not of awe; and 
yet, after he had uttered the words, he fussed 
and pottered amongst his papers, arranging 
and settling, and undoing, m a way that to 
any shrewder observer than the Abigail, 
TTOuld have discovered a mind not by any 
means so bent upon peremptory action as he 
had assumed to bespeak. 

** Will you show me the way ?** said he, at 
last, as he locked up the writing-desk, and 



now followed her through room after room,, 
till the girl stopped at a door and knocked 
gently. No answer was returned, and she 
repeated the summons, on which the maid 
opened the door, saying, ** If you'll step in- 
side. Sir, ni tell my mistress you are here ;'* 
and Mr. M'Einlay entered into what his first 
footstep informed him was a lady's boudoir. 
It was a small room, openiag on a terrace by 
two windows, which were tnrown wide, fill- 
ing the chamber with the odor of orange- 
flowers to a degree positively oppressive. An 
alabaster lamp was the only light, and served 
merely to throw a sort of faint suuset-glow 
over the room, which seemed filled with cab- 
inet pictures and statuettes, and had an easel 
in one comer with an unfinished sketch in 
oils upon it The perfume of orance and 
magnolia was so overcoming that the lawyer 
moved out upon the terrace, which descenaed 
by a fiight of marble steps into the sea. He 
sat down on these to inhale the fresh night 
air, for already his head was beginning to 
feel confused and addled by the strong odors. 
He had not been, many minutes there, 
when he heard the rustle of a Iady*B dress 
close to him, and before hfi could arise, Miss 
Courtenay moved forward and sat down be- 
side him. 

" How are you, Mr. M*Kinlay?** said she, 
giving him her hand cordially. **I have 
come to thank you for all your care of Ada„ 
and your kindness to us all.** 

These very simple words were delivered 
with a most winning grace of look and man- 
ner. No wonder if he forgot all his irritation 
of a few moments before ; no wonder if in 
the veiy unexpectedness of this pleasure, he 
felt somewhat confused ; and it but needed 
that starlight hour, that perfumed air, that 
murmuring sea, and the light gauzy veil, 
which in Genoese mode Georgina wore in 
her hair, and which now fioated carelessly 
half across his arm, to make Mr. M'Kinla^'' 
think this one of the happiest moments of his 
life. 

After a 'few questions about the journey 
and its incidents, she went on to tell him of 
themselves, in that tone of easy confidence 
people use with their nearest friends. ^* It 
was a somewhat sad house,** she said, " ho 
had come to. Gervais** — she called him 
Gervai»~-" had caught one of those low fevers 
of the country, and her mother was still ver^ 
poorly. Her sister, however, had benefited 
by the climate, and this it was that decided 
them on remaining abroad. Tou knew, of 
course, .that Gervais intends to buy this 
villa?** 

"No; he had not heard of it'* 

" Nor that he has given up lus seat in the 
House, and retired from public life ?'* 

" Nor that either had he heard.'* 

"Well, of course he means to tell you all 
now that he has got you out here. You will 
be such a comfort to him, Mr. M'Kinlay; he 
was loneing to'see an old friend a^ain.** 

Mr. MEanlay*s ears tingled with delight, 
and his heart throbbed high with hope, but 
he could only mutter out something that 
sounded like acknowledgment 

"He has so much to ask you about, be- 
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sides/' she went on. ** Mamma wants him to 
let his Wiltshire house for some years, and ho 
retrench a little, for you know he has been 
rather extravagant lately." . 

" I have ventured on an occasional remon- 
strance myself, though not without feeling 
what a liberty I was taking." 

" A liberty ! Surely, my dear Mr. K'Kinlay, 
the kind solicitude of friendship is not a 
liberty. Then there have been some mines 
— ^lead or copper, I forget which, and I don't 
well remember whether in South Wales or 
Sardinia — but they have not turned out 
well." 

" Very badly, indeed, Miss Courtenay ; the 
shares are at thirty-two, and falling still." 

" Yes ; he will have to talk over all these 
things with you; but not for some days, of 
course, for he is very weak and low." 

" Tou don't seem to know, then." said he, 
with a smile, " that I am goin^ on to-night ; 
my horses are ordered for ten aclock." 

^* Impossible 1 Why, we have not seen you 
yet ; surely, Mr. M'Einlay, you couldn't leave 
this without seeing Qervaisand my sister?" 
There was a reproachful tenderness in her 
look, and mmgled expression of wounded 
sensibility and shame at its being confessed, 
that gave some trouble to the lawyer's heart ; 
for there rankled in that crafty old heart some 
memories of the conversation at Dalradem ; 
and, in his distrustfulness, he would ask him- 
self, '* What does this mean?" 

" Come, Mr. M'Einlay, say this is only a 
threat; do confess it was only meant to 
terrify." 

*'0h. Miss Geor^a, you cannot attach 
such interest to my presence here, as to speak 
of zny departure in terms like these 1" 

" 1 don't know how others think of these 
things," said she, with a sort of pouting air, 
" but, for my own part, I cling very closely to 
old friendships." 

Had Mr. M'Einlay been some twenty years 
younger, he would, doubtless, have seized on 
the -moment to make a declaration. The con- 
iuncture promised well, and he would not 
liave lost it ; but Mr. M'Einlay had arrived at 
the time of life in which men are more prone 
to speculate on the consequences of milure 
than on the results of success, and when they 
never address them to Jump over the nar- 
rowest ditch without a thought of the terrible 
splashing they shall get if they fall in, and, 
worse even than the wetting, the unsympa- 
thisL^ comments of a malicious publia 

" What is Mr. M'Einlay pondering over so 
deeply?" said Gtoorgina, as she turned her 
eyes fiiU upon him ; and very effective eyes 
they were at such a range. 

" I can scarcely tell ; that is, I don't well 
know how to tell " said he, trying to screw 
up his courage. 

" Mr. M'Emlay has a secret, Fm certain," 
said she, with a wioning coquetry she was 
quite mistress of. 

That look she gave — ^it was a long-dwelling 
look, as though she had half forgotten to take 
away her eyes, for ladies will sometimes fire 
after the enemy has struck— was too much 
for Mr. M'Einlay; he forgot all his prudential 
reserves, and said. 



^ Has not every one his secret, Miss €k>urt- 
enay ?" 

"I suppose so," stud she, carelessly. 

" Has not Miss Courtenay got one f said 
he, leaning forward, and trying to catch her 
eyes ; but she had dropped Uiem too suddenly 
for him. 

" Not that I'm aware of," said she; and if 
he had been gifted with a nice ear, he would 
have perceived that a slight vibration marked 
the words as they fell. 

" By the way, said M'Einlay — a most un- 
lucky Ji propos— "have I your perfect ap- 
froval in my arrai^ment for that young 
rish lady— or girl — Miss O'Hara?'* 

Now the woras " by tlie way," had so com- 
pletely touched her to the quick, that for an 
instant her face became crimson. 

"If you will first of all tell me what the 
arrangements are," said she, with a forced 
calm, " perhaps I may be able to say if I like 
them." 

"Has Mademoiselle not told you any- 
thing?" 

•" Mademoiselle has told me, simply, that 
Mr. 2kI*Einlay assumed the whole responsi- 
bility of the case, and neither counselled with 
her nor divulged his intentions." 

"Ah, that was not quite fhir; I really 
must say, that Mademoiselle did not repre- 
sent me as I think I merit It was a sort of 
case perfectly new to me. It was not very 
easy to see one's way. I could not make out 
whether yon would all be better pleased by 
some costly arrangement for the girl, or by 
having her sent straight back to where she 
came from. The mystery that hung over 
he paused and stammered; he had 
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said what he had not intended, and he blun- 
dered in his attempt to recall it " I mean,'* 
added he, " that mystery that the old diplo- 
matist insists on connecting with her." 

" As how ?" said Georgina, in a low, soft 
voice, intensely insinuating in its cadence— 
"as how?" 

" It's not very easy to say how, so much of 
what he said was 'nigue, so much hypothet- 
ical ; and, indeed, so much that seem^ " 

He stopped, confbsed, and puzzled how to go 
on. 

"So that you had a long oonyersation 
together on this topic ?" 

"An entire evening. I dined with him 
alone, and we spoke of very little else as we 
sat over our wine." 

" I wish you could remember what he said. 
Don't you think you could recall some at 
least of it E" 

" I can't say that I could, and for this rea- 
son : that he kept always interpolating' little 
traits of what he knew of life, and all his 
vast and varied experiences of human nature. 
These sort of men are rather given to this." 

"Are they?" asked she; and it was not 
easy to say whether her accents implied a 
simple curiosity, or a dreamy indifference. 
Mr. M'Einlay accepted them in the former 
sense, and with some pomposity continued : 

"Yes; I have frequently remarked this 
tone in them, as well as the tendency to see 
twice as much in everything as it really oon- 
|tain&" 
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** Indeed f said she, and now her voice 
onmistakably indicated one who listened with 
ei^er attention to the words of wisdom. 
'* Did he show tiiis tendency on the occasion 
you speak of?" 

** Markedly, most markedly. It is very 
strange that I cannot give you a more 
accurate account of our interview; hut he 
addled my head about pictures and early art ; 
and then, though always temperate, his wine 
was exquisite. In fact, I carried away a 
moat confused impression of all that took 
place between us." 

"You remember, however, the arrange- 
ments that were settled on. What were 
they." 

** The great point of all, the one you insist- 
ed on, I was, I may say, peremptory upon." 

" Which was that ?" 

''That she should not come abroad; as I 
Hud to Sir Within : * We must negotiate on 
this basis; here is Miss GouTtenays letter, 
theae are her words ;' and I showea him the 
tmn-down, only the turn-down, of your 
note." 

Had there been liffht enough to remark it, 
Mr. M^Einlav would have seen that Miss 
Courtenav's face became deadly pale, and her 
lips trembled with repressed anger 

"^ Well, and then ?" said she, with a faint 
Yoica 

^Ee cut the Gordian knot at once, my 
dear Miss Gourtenay," continued he, in a sort 
of sprightly tone ; ^ he said, * There need be 
no difiiculty in the matter. I can act here 
eatroffido f he meant by that he was her 
guardian. 'I will write to her,* said he, 
*- and if she prefers to remain here 
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Remain where?" gasped she out, with 
a great effort to seem calm and composed. 

^* At Dahradem Gastle, at his own house; 
if she likes this better than a Paris pension, 
or an Irish cabin, it is quite at her service." 

" But, of course, you replied the thing was 
impossible; such an arrangement couldn't 
be. It would be indelicate, improper, inde- 
cent?" 

*^ I didn't say all that ; but I hinted that 
as Sir Within was a bachelor, there were dif- 
ficulties ^" 

"Difficolties, Sir! What do you mean by 
difficulties ? Is it possible that one evening's 
companionship with a person hardened by a 
long life of ' ubertinage ' can have so warped 
your moral sense as to render you blind to so 
obvious a shame as this ?" 

** He said his housekeeper ^ 

" His housekeeper ! Am \ to believe. Sir, 
that you listened to all this with the patience 
with which you repeat it now, and that no 
feeluig of propriety roused you to an indig- 
nant rejection of such a scheme ? Was his 
Claret or his Burgundy so insinuating as 
thisT 

" When he said housekeeper ^ 

" PiW, Sir, do not push my endurance be- 
yond aU limits. I have given a very wide 
margin for the influence of Sir Within*s fas- 
cinations ; but, bear in mind, that the mag- 
netism of his wit and his wine has not ex- 
tended to me." 

"• If you want to imply, Miss Gourtenay, 



that I was not in a condition to judire 
of-. ^" 

" Mr. M*Kinlay, I say nothing at any time 
by implication. "People are prone to call me 
too outspoken. What I say and what I 
mean to say is this, that I cannot imagine a 
person of your intelligence calmly listening 
to and concurring in such a project." , 

" I am free to own I disliked it, and I dis- 
trusted it ; the few words that your brother's 
butler, Rickards, said about this girl's craft 
and subtlety, the artfUl way she got round 
people, the study she made of the tempers 
and tastes of those about her " 

" And with all this before you, with this 
knowledge fresh as it was in your mind, you 
quietly sit dovni to agree to a plan wmch 
opens to these very qualities a most danger- 
ous field of exercise. What do you mean by 
it? What do you intend? I can't suppose," 
said she, with a sneer, ** you contemplated 
her being Lady Wardle ?" 

" I certainly did not," said he, with a sickly 
smile. 

*' Well, Sir, you have placed yourself in a 
position for malevolent people to impute 
worse to you. Will you just tell me, who 
ever heard of such a thing ? Is there any 
country, any society ever tolerated it? This 
girl is close on sixteen." 

"He asked particulariy about her age," 
said M'Kinlay, who was now so confused, 
that he knew not well what he said. 

And, simple as the words were, they 
seemed to pierce to her very heart, for she 
sprang to her feet, and in a voice trembling 
with passion, said : 

*'I sincerely trust that you manage the 
material questions confided to you with more 
ability and tact than you do matters of social 
interest, and I can only say. Sir, it is the last 
occasion of this kind on which you will be 
troubled with any commission fi*om me." 

" I believed I was strictly carrying out 
your intentions. Tou said she must not come 
abroad." 

" But I never said ^* she stopped, and 

the crimson fiush rose on her face and cov- 
ered her whole f9rehead. " Now mind me, 
Mr. M'Kinlay, and remember, I do not in- 
tend that you should twice mistake my 
meaning, my wish was, and is, that this girl 
should go back to the place, the people, and 
the cohdition from which my brother, in a 
very ill-jud^g hour, took her. I believed, 
ana I befleve, that her presence in any, the 
most remote, connexion with our family, is 
fraught with inconvenience, or worse---do 
you understand me so far?" 

** I do," said he, slowly. 

" Well, with this strong conviction on my 
mind, I desire that she should be sent home 
again; and I tell Mr. M'Kinlay now, that 
any &vor he cares for or values at my hands, 
depends on the success with which he carries 
out this wish." 

" But how is this possible ? What can 
I do?" 

" That is for your conrideration. Sir ; you 
entangled the skein, you must try if you can- 
not imdo it Lawyers, I have always heard, 
have resources at their command common 
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mortals never have dreamed of. You may 
discoyer that Sir Within has no right to exer- 
cise this gaardiansliip. You might find out," 
she smiled dubiously as she uttered the 
words, " that the girl's Mends disapproved of 
this protection, — ^veij humble people occa- 
sionallv are right-mmded on these points, — 
you^might find — how can I tell what your 
mgenuity could not find— excellent reasons 
that she should go back to Ireland and to the 
obscurity she should never have quitted. I 
don't doubt it may be hard to do this ; but 
until I learn that it is imposable, I will never 
consent to withdraw from Mr. M^Einlay that 
confidence with which his character and his 
abilities have ever inspired me.*' 

*' If the desire to win your &vor, Miss 
Courtenay ^" 

" No, no, Mr. M^Einlay, that is not enough ! 
We women are very practical, if we are not 
very logical ; we ask for success from those 
who aspire to' our good esteem." 

" To meet a difficulty, the first thing is to 
see where is the hitch I" said he, thought- 
fully, 

" I don't believe that I apprehend you here. 
What is it that you mean f'*^ 

** I mean. Miss Courtenay, that it is only 
by learning very accurately what are the 
reasons for this girl's removal — ^what urgent 
necessity, in fiict, requires it— that I shall be 
likely to hit upon the means to afi'ect it" 

" Suppose it to be a caprice — a mere ca- 
price r 

** In that case, I should be powerless." 

** I don't mean an actual caprice," said she, 
hurriedly, for she saw her error ; " but a sort 
of apprehension that this initial mistake of 
my brother's would lead to worse. Great 
vmhappiness has been caused to &milies by 
these connexions ; the Irish are a very vin- 
dictive people. Sir, if they thought, as they 
might think, some years hence, that we 
should have discovered our blunder before. 
In short, Sir, I will not turn special pleader 
to show what I wish and I insist on.'* 

" Do you think, if I were to remain here 
to-morrow, Sir Gtervais woiQd be able to see 
me ?" 

" It is most improbable ; I am certa&L the 
doctors would not consent to it" 

" Nor even the next day, perhaps?** 

" Just as unlikely ; everything like business 
is strictly forbidden to him." 

** Then I do not see why I should not start 
at once — ^now I" • 

'* If I am to accept this as zeal to serve me," 
said she in a very sweet accent, " I thank you 
sincerely.** 

"Ah, Miss Courtenay, could you only 
guess with what ardor I would apply my- 
self to win your favor! If you had known 
liow the very faintest promise of that fa- 
vor ** 



"Mr. M*Kinlay," said she, stopping him, 
and bestowing a veiy captivating smile on 
him, "Mr. M'Kinlay belongs to a profession 
that never stipulates for its reward r 

" Enough, my dear Miss Courtenay,** said 
he, and, in his enthusiasm, he actually seized 
her hand and kissed it 

".Good-by,** said she, with a sort of maid- 



enly impatience; 'Met me hear trom. yon 
soon." And she left him. 

That same night saw Mr. M*Einlay wear- 
ily rumblinff along the same way he had 
lately travelled, very tired and very road- 
sick ; but still there burned in his heart a 
small flame of hope, a tiny light indeed, not 
unlike one of the little lamps which from 
time to tio&e he saw on the wayside, throwing 
their sicldy glare over some humble shrine. 

Ah, M'Kinlay I if you could but have seen 
the hurried imjpatience with which a cam- 
bric handkerchief was employed to efface, 
as it were, all trace of that rapturous em- 
brace, it might have rescued you from some 
vain mncies, even though it made the road 
all the wearier and the drearier. 

• 

A very few words more will complete our 
account of a retrospect that has already 
grown longer than we wished. Mr.M'Einlays 
first care on reaching town, was to address a 
very carefhlly-worded and respectfrd letter 
to Sir Within Wardle, stathig that as the 
Vyner fiunily had not fiilly approved of what 
he, M^K., had done with regard to the 
arrangements for Miss O'Hara, he hoped 
Sir Within would graciously name an early 
day to receive him, and explain what were 
the plans which they had nxed on lor this 
young person, and by what means they pur- 
posed to relieve him from a charge which 
could not be other than embarrassing. 

The following was the reply he received 
I by return of post : 

" Dear Shr,— Sir Within Wardle has handed 
me your note, and directed me to answer it 
Perhap|8 this fact alone, and of itself, will be 
a sufficient reply. It will at least servo to 
show that while I am honored by his entire 
confidence I am not the cause of any such 
embarrassment as you feelingly deplore. 

" Sir Within sees nothing in his present 
arrangements which call for the advice you 
are so kind as to offer, nor does he feel war- 
ranted in giving 3'ou the inconvenience of a 
journey, wnose results would be unprofitable. 
Apart firom this discussion, a visit from you 
would be always acceptable. 

" Believe me, dear Sir, with every sense of 
esteem and respect, yours, 

" Kate 0*Hara." 

This short epistle, written in a bold but 
well-formed handwritmg, and sealed with 
the initials of the writer, M^Einlay forwarded 
by the night-mail to Miss Courtenay, and in 
due course received the foUowmg three 
lines: 

" Deab Sm, — It will not be necessary in 
future to impose any fiirther trouble on you 
in this matter. Sir Within Waitlle, the 
young lady, and yourself, are all admirable 
representatives or the orders you severally 
pertain to. 

" And I am, your faithful servant, 

"Gborgina Coubtenay.*' 



cHAi*rER xxxm. 

sm WITHIN Aim ma wabd. 

How time has slipped over since we were 
last here, in the midst of the Welsh mountains I 
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It 18 more than a year, bat still wonderfully 
little has gone on in that interyaL The larch- 
trees at Dalradem have added some palms to 
their stature, but the venerable oaks and elms 
disdain to show by change the influence of 
so brief a period, and, in the same way, it is 
in Kate alone — that plailt of rapid growth — 
that we have much alteration to mark. 

What a change has been wrought in her ! 
It is not merdy that she has grown into a tall 
and graceful girl, but that one by one the 
little O^ts of her peasant origin have laded 
away, and she looks, and seems, and carries 
herself with all the air of a high-bom beauty. 
In her lofty brow, her calm features, her 
manner, in which a quiet dignity blends with 
a girlish grace, and, above all, in her voice 
Bingnlarly sweeMoned as it was, might be 
resSi every sign of that station men distinct- 
iTely call the " best" 

MajBters and professors of every kind had 
Burrocnded her, but she had a sort of indo- 
lent activity in her disposition, which tended 
little to the work of learning, while her quick- 
ness enabled her to pick up smatterings of 
many things. But, as she said herself. Sir 
Within was her best teacher. The old min- 
ister's tact, his social readiness, his instinctive 
seizure of the nice points of every situation, — 
these were the gifts that had a special attract- 
ion for her ; and while she was envymg him 
the charm of a manner that could captivate 
all, from the highest to the humblest, she had 
actually acquired the gift and made it her 
own. • 

To recognize in her the traits on which he 
most prided himself, to see in that lovely rirl 
Ms pupil in the arts of society, to mark in her 
a copyist of himself in the little tricks of man- 
ner and effect, was the greatest of all flatter- 
ies ; and he never weaned of watching her 
repeating himself before him in a form so 
captivating and so graceful. 

Althou^ he hadlost— anii it was a loss he 
deplored — the friendly intercourse with the 
Yyners, and although the neighborhood more 
strictly than ever quarantined him now, no 
repreeentations nor remonstrances could pre- 
vail upon him to send Kate to a school, or to 
place her under other protection than his 
own. Innumerable were the governesses 
who had come down to take charge of her ; 
none, however, remained long. Some al- 
lied it was the solitude *that oppressed 
them ; others averred that their pupil would 
submit to no discipline but such as she liked, 
and that not alone the studies she would pur- 
sue, but even the hours she would devote to 
them, should be at her own choosing. 

And one or two took higher ground, and 
declared that the establishment which con- 
tained an old bachelor and a very beautiful 
ward, was not in a position to confront the 
criticisms of the world. 

To such as have not known, or met with 
the class Sir Within pertained to, it will per- 
haps «eem incredible that the old rake actu- 
ally felt flattered by this attack on his repu- 
tation. All that he had ever known of life 
was passed amongst people of admirable 
manners and very lax morals. They were 
the best bred, the best informed, the best 



dressed, and the pleasantest in the universe. 
Nowhere was life so easy and agreeable as in 
their company; everyone was Kind, consid- 
erate, and obliging; not a hard word was 
ever dropped. Who could be uncharitable 
where aU was tolerated ? Who could be s^ 
vere where everything was pardoned ? 

It was by a very easy induction that he 
was led to believe that a certain laxity on the 
score of morals was an essential element of 
good breeding, and that nothing was so low 
m tone as that "eternal scrutmy," as he 
called it, into one's neighbors' habits, which 
would make of a gentleman very little other 
than a detective. 

When he heard, therefore, that a certain 
Mademoiselle La Grange had taken her de- 
parture on these exceptional grounds, he 
actually chuckled with delighted vanity. 
• "So * 'Ma Mie' " — this was his pet name for 
Kate—" thej tell me that Mademoiselle has 
gone off this morning," said he, "no longer 
able to tolerate a house where there is no 
mistress." 

" The note she left behind her went fully 
into the matter," said Kate. "It was not 
alone that you were unmarried, but that vou 
were a very well-known monster of vice." 

"Vrail vrail" cried he, with ecstacy; 
" monstre ^pouvantable I" 

" And, to confirm it, she added, that no one 
came here; that the neighbors avoided the 
house, as the abode of a plague; and even 
sight-seers would not gratify the craving of 
their curiosity at the cost of their pro- 
priety." 

" I>id she say all that ?" 

"Yes; she said it very neatly, too; as 
prettily and as tersely as such impertinence 
can be put in nice French." 

" And .this is the ninth departure, is it not, 
Ma Mie, on these high grounds of morality?" 

"No, Sir; only the fifth. Two alleged 
loneliness, one accused the damp, and one 
protested against my temper I" 

" What had you done, then V" 

" iiVervthing that was cross and ill-natured. 
It was the unlucky week that Cid Hamet 
staked himself." 

"I i^member: there were two days you 
would not come down to dinner on pretence 
of headache, and vou told me afterwards it 
was all ill humor.'^ 

"Because I alwavs tell you everything," 
said she, with a smile so captivatingly beau- 
tiful, that it lit up her £sice as the sun lights 
up a landscape. 

"I am sorry, too," said he, after a short 
silence, " that Mademoiselle should have gone 
away at this moment, for I am expecting 
visitors.^' 

"Visitors, Sir?" 

"Yes, child; two distant, very distant 
relatives of mine are coming to-day; less, 
indeed^ to see me than the ]Mace I live in. 
They are my heirs. Ma Mie ; and the world 
says, no sort of people are less palatable to 
the man in possession, and, I take it, the 
world is right in the matter. When one 
thinks how he dislikes the man who keeps 
the newspaper too long at the club, it may be 
imagined how he is hated who keeps another 
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out of an estate; find the eense of hemg so 
hated engenders something that is not Mend- 
ship r 

^'I think I can nnderstand that feeling!" 
said she, thoughtfully. 

" EVery one knows" continued he, "that 
when he is gone, the objects which he has 
loved and cherished — I mean the material 
objects, for I am talking as an old bachelor— 
wfll survive to give pleasure to others ; but 
somehow he fancies-^at least, /fancy — that 
the new incumbent will not know the full 
luxuiy of the shade under that sycamore 
where we sat yesterday to watch the fish in 
the pond; that he'll never appreciate that 
Olaude as I do, when I let a fresh blaze of 
sunlight on the opposite wall, and see it in a 
soft reflected light ; and as to the delight of 
riding througbr these old wooded alleys as I 
feel it, he'll not have pou for a companion 
—^h, ma belle et bonne ?" 

She turned away her head. Was it shame, 
or sorrow, or both ? Who knows ? " What are 
your fHends like ?" asked she, suddenly. 

" They are very like each other, and not 
like anything or any one else I ever met. 
They are, first of all, descendants of an old 
Huguenot family of excellent blood. Their 
ancestors settled here, and, like most others, 
they prospered. One became a Peer, but 
died without an heir, and the title became 
extinct. The present head of the house is 
this person 1 expect here to-day, with his 
son. He is a banker, as his son is. They are 
very rich, and very eager to be richer. Re- 
port says that they are not very generous or 
free-handed. My own experience can neither 
refute nor confirm the rumor. Their Lon- 
don house was very handsome when I saw it, 
and when I dinea there everything bespoke 
the habits of wealth; but they had- a sort of 
air of business in their reception, a look of 
doing something that was to redound to the 
bank, that I didn't like. The companv, too, 
was of that mixed character that showed 
they were less familiars than clients." 

" How intensely acute to detect all this at 
once I" 

" I am nothing, Ma Iffie, positively nothing, 
if I am not * fln.^ It is the spirit of my old 
calling that survives in me. Nay, I even 
thought, in the distributions of the host's 
attentions to his friends, I could name the 
men who stood with a goodly balance to their 
account, and point out those who were being, 
what is called, accommodated." 

" Oh, this is too much J" said she, laugliing ; 
but there was nothing in her tone or look 
that implied a shade oi incredulity. 

"Well, you are to see them both to-dajr; 
they will be here to dinner." He said this 
'^ith a half-suppressed sigh, for the visit 
promised him very little that was agreeable. 
He was essentially a man of convention- 
alites, and there were some difficulties^ in the 
present case that embarrassed him. First, he 
should be unable to have any dinner com- 
pany to meet his visitors. He had long 
ceased to have intercourse with his country 
neighbors, and, of course, none would think 
of "calling" on his friends. This was pro- 
Toldng enough, but a greater trouble remamed 



behind it. Kate's presence 1 How was he to 
account for that ? Who was she ? Why was 
she there? Who, and what, and where were 
her friends? Would not the Ladarelles at 
once connect the estrangement in which he 
lived from all society with the feet of this 
girl bemg beneath his roof? Would they 
not at once jump to the conclusion, It is thw 
scandal has deterred all from visiting him ? 
Now, it is just possible that something in this 
allegation against his morality might have 
tickled the morbid vanity of the old rake, 
who loved to think that youth and vice were 
convertible terms, and he even smirked as he 
imaged himself called on for his defence. 
Still, in his element of gentleman, there sur- 
vived the shame of the part that would be 
assigned to Kate by such an imputation, and it 
is but justice to him to say that he felt this 
acutely. Had there been time for such an 
arrangement, he would have procured a gov- 
erness, and sent her away to some sea-side 
spot As it was, he thought of taking the 
Vyner's Cottage, and placing her there under 
the charge of Mrs. Simcox. This would have 
been easy, as the Cotta^ had been advertised 
to let for some time back ; but, as ill luck 
would have it, some one had just arrived 
there, whether as friend or tenant none 
knew. 

It was true, he might keep her unseen for 
the few days the visit would last The Cas- 
tle wjjs ample enough to secure a retreat 
which should be inviolable ; but there were 
difficulties, too, about this, not ea^ly to be 
met 

He could not implicitly rely on the discre- 
tion of servants, especially of servants who 
found themselves in the presence of the com- 
ing heir, of him who should be " king here- 
after ;'* and again, he was not quite sure how 
she herself would meet a proposition that 
assigned her so equivocal a position. She 
was very proud, -and on one or two occasions 
he had seen her display a spirit that no old 
gentleman of his stamp would possibly ex- 
pose himself to from a young eirl. if he could 
help it There was, then, nottiing left but to 
present Her as his ward, a word so wide in 
acceptance, that he trusted it might defy 
scrutiny, and with this resolve, though not 
without misrivin^, he went about givmg his 
orders, and oirqctmg the arrangements to re- 
ceive his guests. 

Even this office had its shade of sadness, 
pleasant as it is at ordinary times to prepare 
for those who come to enliven solitude or 
break a monotony, which even of itself 
savors of gloom ; tne task is not so agreeable 
if undertaken for those who come to inspect 
what will be their o^ hereafter ; what, even 
as they survey, they seem half inclined to 
ffrasp ; what, while they look at, they specu- 
late on the changes they will effect in, think- 
ing of that day when ne, who now does the 
honors, shall have left the stage, and they 
themselves become the actors. 

Kate, however, accompanied him every- 
where, aiding by her counsels and as^ting 
by her suggestions, and serving in this way 
to dispel much of that depresaon which the 
taak imposed. It was as they both were re- 
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tanuBg from one 6f the gardens, that a 
keeper came forward with a dead pheasant 
in Ins hand. 

"^ A hen t Michael, a hen!" cried Sir Within, 
vkh displeasure. 

^** Yes, Sir, and a very fine ona It was the 
gentleman who has Jnst come to DinasHyn 
shot her tliis morning. I met him coming up 
here to excase himsdif to you, and say how 
sorry he was. He save me this card, and 
hoped you'd not he mspleased at it" 

" What's the name? I have not got my 
glass, Kate." 

" Mr. Qeoige Grenfeil, Sir, Dorer-fltreet" 

••Grenfell, Qretofell— never heard of any 
Orenfells hut Cox and Qrenfell, the Piccadilly 
people, eh?" 

Kate gave no answer, hut stiU held the 
card, wi& her eyes fixed upon it 

^ Sad thing to shoot a hen— very sad thing 
— and a remarks^hly fine hird; quite young, 
quite younff," muttered Sir Withhi to him- 
Bel£ **Comd scarcely he the game sauce 
Grenfell, I think, eh, Kate? This apology 
smacks of the gentleman. What was he like, 
Michael ?" 

''A fine-looking man, Sir, standing as tall 
as me ; and ahout thirtynsix or thiity-dght, 
perhaps. He had a nice spaniel with mm, 
Sir, one of the Wobum breed ; I know *em 
well." 

** Vm sorry he shot that hen. Ain't you, 
Kate?" 

Bat Ejite was deep in thought, and did not 
hear him. 



• CHAPTER XXXIV. 

BIB WITHIN'b aUBSTB. 

A BBOBT, somewhat plump, dark-eyed 
young man, with a low but wide forehead, 
and a well-formed but rather thick-lipped 
mouth, lay in his dressing-gown on the sofa 
smoking, and at intervals conversing with a 
smart-lookinff valet These were Mr. Adol- 
phus Ladareue, and his man Fisk. The time 
—a little past midmsht; the place— a bed- 
room in Dalradem CSistla 

" The governor gone to bed yet, Fisk ?" 

*^ No, Sir ; he's still talking with the old 
gent They seemed to have had high words 
of it awhile ago, but they've got quiet a^ain." 

" Thegovemor came down expressly for 
that I He likes a bit of a breeze, too, and I 
believe it does him good." 

" Well, indeed I think you're right Sh- 1 I 
never seed him in such health as after that 
trial where Mr. Hythe, the cashier, was sen- 
tenced to fourteen years. It was Just like 
putting so much to the master's own life." 

Whether the prospect of such longevilv 
was so agreeable to the younj^ gentleman, 1 
cannot say, but he winced a httle under the 
remark, and said, lialf moodily : *' This old 
cove here ou^ht to be thinking of that same 
journey* It s slow work waiting for the 
deetth of a man, after he passes seventy-four 
or five. The assurance offices know that 
mnch.'* 

"" It's to he all yours, Master DoUy, ain't 



itf* asked the man, in a coaxing sort of 
tone. 

** Every stone of it, and every stick that the 
old boy doesn't manage to cut down in the 
mean while." 

"You'll never live here. Master Dolly? 
Tou'd not stand -this lonesome place for a 
weekr* 

" I don't thuik I should, Tom. I might 
pcome down for the shooting, and bring some 
fellows with me, or I might run down for a 
few weeks * on the sly.' By the way, have 
you found out who she is?" 

" No, Sir ; they're as close as wax. Mrs. 
Simcox, I see, knows all about it, but she 
won't say a word beyond the ' young lady as 
is my master's ward.' " 

" Is she French or English ?" 

" Can't say, Sir ; but I suspect she's 
French." 

" Is she his daughter ?" 

" At times I do think she is ; but she ain't 
like hhn. Sir, not a bit !" 

" But why can't you find out where she 
came from, when she came here, who and 
what her friends, if she has any ?" 

"If 8 clear impossible. Sir. They has all 
got orders to know nothing, and it's nothing 
they know." 

" Did you try them with a * tip,' Tom ?" 

"No use, Sfr. In a town-house you can 
always do that, but these savages — they are 
lust savages — in the countrv, think they are 
bound to their masters, body and souL" 

" What a mistake, Tom,'^' said the other, 
with a twinkle of the eye. 

" Well, Sir, it's a mistake when a man does 
not love his master ;" and Mr. Fisk turned 
away and drew his hand across his eves. 

The grin upon young Mr. Ladarefie's &ce 
was not a very flattering commentary on 
this show of 'feeling, but he did not speak 
for some minutes. At last he said : " He 
presented her to my governor as Mademois- 
elle O^Hara, saying, * Aly ward ;' and she re- 
ceived us as calmly as if she owned the place. 
That's what puzzles m^, Tom — ^her cool self- 
possession." 

" It ain't nat'raJ, Sir ; it ain't hideed I" 

"It is the sort of manner a man's wife 
might have, and not even that if she were 
very young. It was as good as a play to see 
how she treated the governor as if he had 
never been here before, and that everjrthing 
was new to him !" 

Mr. Fisk rubbed his hands and laughed 
heartily at this joke. 

"And as for myself, she scarcely conde- 
scended to acknowledge me." 

" Wam't that too imperent. Sir?" 

"It was not gracious, at all events, but 
we'll know more of each other before the 
week is over. You'll see." 

" That's pretty sartain, Sir." 

" Not but rd rather you could have found 
out something Hke a clue to her first of all." 

-" Well, indeed. Sir, there wasn't no way of 
doln' it I even went down to the stable- 
yard and saw her own boxes. She has two 
as neat nags aS ever vou'd see in the Park, 
and I tried it on with her groom— Bill Richey 
they call him— end there was nothing to \id 
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done, Sir. He had Just one answer for every- 
thing; and when I said, *Gan she ride?* 
' Ride t why wouldn^t she I' ' Has she these 
two for her own use ?' says L * Why 
wouldn't she !' savs the fellow again. * So 1 
suppose/ says I, * she's got lots of tin ?' * Why 
wouldn't she have lots of it?' said he, in the 
same voice. I don't know whether he was 
more rogue or fool, Sir, but it was no good 
saying any more to him." ( 

Young Ladarelle arose, and with his handB 
thrust low in his pockets, and his head 
slightly bent forward, walked the room in 
deep thought " Cool as he is, he'd scarcely 
have presented her to the governor if there 
was a screw loose," muttered he ; " he's too 
much a man of the world for that And yet, 
what can it be ?" 

'* There must be something in it, that's 
certain. Sir ; for none of the neighbors visit 
here, and Sir Within don't go out anywhere." 

" How did you learn that ?" 

" From the gardener. Sir. He was sayinjg 
what a cruel uiame it was to see the fruit 
rotting under the trees; and that last Sep- 
tember he gave a basketful of pine-apples to 
the pigs, for that none of the people round 
woma take presents when Sir Within sent 
them. ' That's all on account of her,' says I, 
with a wink, for I thought I had him landed. 
* I don't well know,' says he, * what it's on 
account of, but here's the master comin' up, 
and maybe he'll tell you I' And I had just 
time to cut away before he seen me." 

"All that we know, then, is, that there's a 
mystery in it Well," muttered he, "I 
couldn t ask a prettier skein to unravel. She 
is very beautiful I Are they late or early 
here, Tom ?" asked he, after a pause. 

"They be just as they please. Sir. The 
housekeeper told me there's breakfast from 
ten to one every morning, and dinner is 
served for six people every da^, though only 
them two selves sits down to it ; but the old 

g$nt says, perh&ps some one might drop in. 
e says that every day of the year. Sir ; but 
they never drop in. Maybe he knows why !" 

" Call me at eleven or twelve. I don't 
care if it be one ; for the day will be long 
enough here, after that" 

" They tell me it's a very pretty place, Sir, 
and plenty to see." 

** I know every inch of it I used to be 
here after my Rugby half, and I don't want 
to recall those days, I promise you." 

" They've got some nice saddle-horses, too. 
Sir." 

" So they may ; and they may ride them, 
too." 

" And the lake is alive with carp, I hear." 

" m not diminish tlieir number ; I'U prom- 
ise them so much. I'must stay here as long 
as the governor does, wl^ch, fortunately for 
me, cannot be many dayB ; but tobacco and 
patience will see me through it" 

"I always said it. Sir: *When Master 
Dolly comes to his fortune, it's not an old 
gaol he'll sit down to pass his life in I' " 

" It's one of the finest and oldest places in 
the kingdom," said the young man, angrtty, 
" though perhaps a Lonaon (^ might prefer 
Charing Cross to it" 



"No other orders, Sirf said Mr. 
curtly. 



iSo ; you may go. Call me at nine—d'ye 
hear — at nine; and I'll breakfast at ten.'* 
And now was Mr. Adolphus Ladarelle alooA 
with his own thoughts. ^^ 

Though he had rebuked so promptly and 
so sharply the flippant impertinence of his 
servant, the young gentleman was by no 
means persuaded that a sojourn at Dsi- 
radem was likely to prove hvely or agree- 
able. He thought Sir Within a Sore, and be 
felt — very unmistakably felt — that the old 
Baronet regarded himself as a snob. The 
very way in which the old diplomatist sea- 
soned his talk for his guests, the mode in 
which he brought all things to the meridian 
of Piccadilly, showed clearly the estimation 
in which he held them; and thoush the 
elder Ladarelle, whose head carried weightier 
cares, had no room, for such thoughts, the 
young man brooded over and disliked theuL 

" By what reprisals should he resent this 
covert impertinence ?" was the question that 
very often recurred to him. Should he affect 
to undervalue the place, and all the art treas- 
ures? Should he throw out dark hints of 
how much these tasteful toys might realise at 
a sale? Should he speculate vaguely on 
what the Castle would become, if instead of 
a show-house, it were to be made what he 
would call habitable ? Or, last of all, what 
tone should he assume towards Mademoiselle 
— should he slight her, or make love to her ? 
In these self-discussions he fell asleep at last 

Long before any of his guests were 
awake the next morning. Sir Within had 
called for his writing-desk. It was a passion 
of his to ask for his writing materials before 
he was up. It smacked of old times, when, 
remembering something that might very 
well have been forgotten, he would dash off 
a few smart lines to a minister or a secretaiy, 
" with reference to the brief conversation 
with which your Excellency honored me yes- 
terday." He was an adept in little notes ; he 
knew how to throw off those small evasive 
terms which pass for epinams, and give a 
sort of glitter to a style Uiat was about as 
real as a theatrical costume. 

He had suddenly bethought him of a case 
for the exercise of his hi^ eift. It was to 
address a few neat lines to his recently-ar* 
rived neighbor at the Cottage, and ask him 
that day to dinner. To convert that gentle- 
man's polite attention in sending up to the 
Castle the pheasant he had shot by mistake, 
into an excuse for the liberty of inviting him 
without a previous exchange of visits, con- 
stituted exactly the amount of difficulty he 
could surmount It was a low wall, and he 
could leap it splendidly. It must be owned 
that he succeeded. His note was courteous 
without familiarity. It was a faint fore- 
shadowing of the pleasure the writer had 
promised himself in the acquaintance of one 
so thoroughly imbued with the nicest notions 
of good breeding. 

"I hope," he wrote in conclusion, "you 
will not, by refusing me this honor, rebuke 
the liberty by which I have presumed to as- 
pire to it ;" and with this he signed himself, 
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with every Bense of his most distinguished 
coasideraiion, "Within Wildrington War- 
die." 

The reply was prompt — a most cordial 
acceptance. Sir Witliln scanned the terms of 
the note, the handwriting, the paper, the sig- 
natare, and the seal. He was satisfied with 
everything. The writer was unquestionably 
a man of the world, and, in the old envoy s 
^itimation, that meant all, or nearly all, that 
one conld desire in friend or acquaintance ; 
one, in short, who knew how to subordinate 
passions, feelings, emotaons, all selfishness, 
and all personal objects to the laws of a well- 
regulat^ conventionality; and who neither 
did, nor attempted to do, anything but what 
Soaety had done already, and declared might 
beilone again. 

How f&T Mr. George Qrenfell realised this 
hi^h estimate, it is not our purpose to in- 
quire; we turn rather to what we are far 
more sure of, the delight with which he read 
Sir Within*s invitation. 

Grenfell was well known about town to 
members of two or three good clubs, where 
he had a certain amoimt of influence with 
ver^ young men. He was an excellent 
whist-player, and very useful on a wine 
committee; an admirable jud^ of a horse, 
though not remarkable as a rider. He knew 
everybody but, somehow, he went nowhere. 
There were people — very good people, too, 
as the world calls them — would gladly have 
had his society at their tables in town, or in 
their houses at Christmas ; but Grenfell saw 
that, if once launched amongst these, he 
must abandon all ambition of everything 
higher; extrication would be impossible; 
and fio, with a self-denial which only a high 
purpose ever inspires, he refUsed invitations, 
here, and rejected advances, there, waiting on 
for the time when the great world would 
awaken to the conviction of his merits, and 
say. This is the very man we wanted I 

"Now, the great world was not so prompt 
in making this discovery as it might have 
been, ana Mr. Grenfell was getting on in 
years, and not fully as hopeful as when his 
hair had been thicker and his beard bushier. 
He had begun, not exiactly to sulk, but what 
the French call to " bouder" — a sort of male 
poutinj^ — and he thought of |;oing abroad, or 
going into Parliament, or domg something or 
other which would give him a new start in 
life ; and it was to ruminate over these plans 
he had written to bis Mend Yjrner, to say, 
" Let me, or lend me— I don't care which — 
your Welsh Cottage for a month or two ;" 
and hj return of post came the answer, say- 
ing, **• it is yours as long as you like it ;" and 
thus was he there. 

Sir Within's note pleased him much. The 
old envoy was, it is true, a bygone, and a 
thing of the past : still he was one qf those 
Brahmins whose priesthood always is accred- 
ited, and Grenfell knew, that to walk into 
the Travellers' arm in arm with him, would 
be a great step in advance; for there was 
no set or knot of men so unapproachable by 
the outsiders, as that small clique of religion- 
ists who scourge themselves with red tape, 
and worship the great god *' F. 0. T* 



" In asking Jbr the Cottage," Grenfell had 
said, " I should like to have an introduction 
of some sort to your quondam neighbor, 
Wardle, who, though too.profliffate for his 
neighbors, will not, I apprehend, endanger 
my morals. Let me have, therefore, a few 
lines to accredit me, as one likely to suit his 
humor." To this Vynef replied, not very 
clearly : ** The intimacy they had used to 
have with Sir Within had ceased ; they held 
no correspondence now. It was a long 
story, and would not be worth the telling, 
nor very intelligible, perhaps, when told; 
but it was enough to say, that even should 
they meet now personally, it was by no 
means sure if they would recognise or ad- 
dress each other. You will use this knowl- 
edge for your ^dance in case you ever 
come to know him, and which I hope you 
may, for he is a very delightfiil acquaintance, 
and full of those attentions which render a 
neighborhood pleasant I d6 not say so that 
you may repeat it ; but simply as an admis- 
sion of what is due — that I deeply regret our 
estrangement, though I am not certain that 
it was avoidable." This, which Grenfell 
deemed somewhat contradictory, served, at 
all events, to show that he could not make 
Sir Within's acquaintance through this chan- 
nel, and he was oveijoyed when another and 
a more direct opening presented itself 

" The hen pheasant I thought would do 
it," muttered Grenfell, at he read the note. 
" A punster would say, I had shot up into 
his acquaintance." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

A WAIiK BBFOBB jyonSOSSL 

Poor Sir Within ! What a change is all 
this for you.1 Instead of that pleasant little 
pottering about from terrace to garden, and 
from garden to gallery ; now in ecstasy over 
some grand effect of li^t on a favorite pic- 
ture, some rich promise of beauty in an ox)en- 
ing flower, or, better than either, a chance 
peep at the fair ** ward" as she flitted past, 
a vision of beau^ she well knew how to 
exaggerate by infrequency — for it was her 
especial habit to be rarely, if ever, seen of a 
morning— now, he had to devote himself to 
his guest, the elder Ladarelle, and not even 
in the office of Cicerone or guide over the 
grounds and the woods, but as the apologist 
of this, and the explainer of that. It had 
been settled by law that a certain sum should 
be expended each year on the demesne at 
the wise discretion of the life tenant, and 
now came the moment in which this same 
wisdom was to 'be arraigned, and all its taste- 
ful exercise brought to the cold and terrible 
test of what is called permanency. The 
rock-work grottos, the temples, the rustic 
bridges, and cane pagodas — all that Horace 
Walpoleism, in fact, by which the area of 
domesticity can be so enlarged as to embrace 
the field, the garden, and the shrubbery — all 
this, with its varied luxury, and elegance, and 
beauty, and bad taste, was so repugnant to 
the mind of the old banker, that he regarded 
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the whole as a tawdiy and tasteless extraya- 
gance. Stractnres in stone and iron he could 
understand. He wanted permanencj; and 
though the old enyoy, with a little faint jest, 
begged to insinuate that he asked more than 
was supposed to be accorded by the laws of 
nature, the stem intelligence of the other re- 
jected the pleasantly, and yaguely hinted at 
a " bill in equity." 

" None of these. Sir, not one of them, 
would be * allowed/" was the phrase he re- 
peated again and agam. " The discretionaiy 
power yested in jfou to-daj, or in me^ as it 
might be, to-morrow ** 

*°l ask pardon," broke ixx the minister ; " it 
is not my present intention to impose the 
burd^i upon you so soon. I hope still to 
liye a little longer, with the kind permission 
of my friends and successors." 

** Humph I" muttered the other, and turned 
away his bead. 

*^ There was an arrangement, howeyer, 
which I submitted to you four years ago. I 
am ready— not yery willingly, perhaps— but 
still ready to return to it." 

" Ton mean, to commute the life-interest 
into a siun for immediate surrender of the 
estate? I remember, we did discuss it for- 
merly. Tour demand was, I think, sixty 
thousand pounds — equal to yery dose on six 
years' income ?" 

" Yes ; that was the sum fixed on." 

" Well, suppose we were to entertain the 
question now. What proposal are you pre- 
pared to make. Sir Within ?" . 

*' I am ready to repeat my former offer, Sir." 

** Made four years and fiye months ago ?" 

"Precisely," said Sir Within, coloring 
deeply. 

"Four years and a half, Sir Within, at your 
age or at mine, are a yery considerable space 
of time." 

" I do not deny it, Sir ; but I feel in the en- 
joyment of excellent health. Txise at the 
same hour, and eat my meals as heartily as I 
did then ; with eyery regret for the inconye- 
nience Pm occasioning, I still profess to 
belieye that my chances of life are pretty 
much as they were." 

" Actuaries are the only people to entertain 
these points. Indeed, fhends should not dis- 
cuss them." 

"Our fHendship has stood the test of 
yery delicate details so beautifully this morn- 
ing, that I see no reason why we should not 
take all the benefit we can get out of it." 

The fine sarcasm with which he spoke was 
thoroughly understood, though unnoticed, 
by the other, who went on : 

"When I mentioned actuaries, I merely 
meant to say that demands of this kind are 
not arbitrary or capricious — ^that they are 
based on laws established by long and ab- 
struse calculations." 

" Perhapit is my ta^ncyio imagine mjself 
an exceptional case," said Sir Wimin, with a 
faint smile. 

• "They would take little count of 
They would say, * Here is a man a^ed- 
he paused for the other to fill up the blank. 

" Let us say one hundred," said Sir Within, 
bowing. 



this. 
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*' Who has liyed long in warm dimates"*— - 

" Participating freely in the dissipation of 
his class and order," said Sir Within, throw- 
ing back his head, and looking as though 
with all the daring of this ayowal, he defied 
scrutiny. 

" They'd not say forty thousand. I haye 
my doubts if they'd giye you fiye-and-thirty," 
said the banker, curtly. 

" And under these circumstances, I should 
consider it my duty to break off the negotinr 
tion, and retire from the conference." 

" Let us suppose,/or talk sake, the arrange- 
ment possible. I condude you would not m« 
sist upon that other matter — ^the settlement 
clause, I mean. You remember that, Sir. 
Hugh Biyers dedded it was not to be main- 
tained in law?" 

" The Attorney-General, with due submis- 
sion, Sir, neyer saw the original document ; 
he saw the draft, -which was subsequently 
cancelled, and if there be any point upon 
which I will waiye nothing-^^podtiyely noth* 
ing — ^it is this." 

" When a man insists so positlyely on his 
right to make a settlement, it is no unfair pre- 
sumption to infer that he meaiis to muiy." 

" The supposition might certainly be ehter- 
taineJ," said the old enyoy, bowinjg with tiie 
courtesy he would haye obseryed m a minis- 
terial conference. 

"For thai" — and the banker laid a mostt 
marked and peculiar emphasis on the word — 
" for that, most assuredly, I was not prepared." 

" Nor can I say," continued the other, " that 
I deemed it any part of my duty to submit such 
a possibility to your consideration." 

"Perhaps not. Sir Within; there was no 
absolute reason why you should. You are, 
of course, the only judge of what concerns 
your own interests, or^— or" 

" Or happiness ?'* 

" I didn't say happmess, simply because I 
thought it was the yery ^consideration that 
you were aboujt to omit." 

Sir Withm smiled yery blahdly ; he ar- 
ranged the frill of his shirt— he wore a frilled 
shirt — and. taking forth a splendidly jewdled 
box, he offered a pinch to his companion. 
It was the diplomatic mode of saying that a 
conference was closed; but Mr. Ladarelle 
did not understand this nicety. 

" After all, Sir Within, neither you nor I 
are men who can affect to defy the world. 
What the world thinks and says of us, we 
cannot underyalue." 

" The world, at my age, is the six, perhaps 
eight, people I could get to dine with me." 

"* No, no, Sir, don't say that — ^you can't say 
that. The world is to you, as to all men 
who haye taken a large part in public affairs, 
the wide circle of those who bring to their 
judgment on their fellow-men a yast acquaint- 
ance with motiyes, and interests, and reasons ; 
and, bSsides all these, with conyentionaJitles 
and decorums. They form the jury who de 
dde on, not alone tlie ^ood morals of theii 
contemporaries, but on meir good taste." 

" Perhaps it might be my fortune to offer 
them a most undeniable proof of mine," said 
the old man, intentionally mistaking what 
the other had said. 
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"TWte care, Sir Within! Take care. 
Ton might be like that case at Guildford 
t'other day, where the judge said, * There is 
nothing so serious in the indictment against 
you as your own defence.' " 

*' I believe you said you nerer took snuff," 
said the envoy, tapping the gorgeous box he 
still held in lua fingers. "That clump of 
oaks ipu see jonder," continued he, pomt- 
ing with his finger, " shuts out one of the 
most beautifUi bits of landscape I ever saw, 
and I have only wuted for your presence 
liere, to decide on cutting them down." 

*" I will not consent to fell timber, Sir, for 
the sake of landscape. I am certain Adol- 
phus wonld agree with me." 

They now walked on, side by side, in 
sUenoe. How beautiful that wood alley was I 
How calmlv sweet the leafy shade, how de- 
liciously the blackbird carolled from its 
depths, and how soft the smooth turf beneath 
theirfeet, andyet how little they heeded 6t 
cared for It aU 1 The banker spoke first : 
" If you had been prepared to propose terms 
on which it was possible to treat, Sir Within, 
my son, I know — as for myself, the plan has 
no attractions for me — ^but my son, i know, 
wou}d have felt disposed to meet you; but 
when you start on the basis that an interval 
of fire years, or something akin to it, makes 
no inroad whatever on a man's life, and then, 
possibly aided by tlhat theory, hint at the 
Mkelihood of having to charge the estate with 
settlement " 

"My dear Mr. Ladarelle, fbr^ve my inter- 
rupting you. All this is very painful, and, 
what is worse, unprofitable. I remember a re- 
mark of the charming old Duke of AnhaJt to 
his neighboring sovereign, the Prince of Hohen 
Alttingen : * My dear ftince,' said he, * what- 
ever our ministers can and ought to discuss 
together, will always prove a most unseemly 
topic for us;* so be assured. Sir, that what 
our lawyers can wrangle over, we wiU do 
much better if we leave to them." 

"Toa know best, I am certain. Sir. I feel 
it is your province to understand these cases ; 
but 1 own it would never have occurred to 
me to take a stupid old €(erman potentate as 
an authority on a matter of business. May I 
ask what is that edifice yonder, hke a piece 
of confectionery ?" 

" It is my aviary, whidi I shall be proud to 
show you." 

" Bxcuse me, I know nothing about ][>irds." 

" I shall not insist, for it is the season when 
they lose their plumage." 

** By Jove ! Sir, if this system of expense 
be carried on, I suspect that some of our- 
selves will be just as devoid of feathers. 
That gimcrack cost, I should say, seven or 
eight hundred pounds ?" 

^ You have guessed too low I It will, when 
finished — ^for ^e frescos are not completed — 
amount to very close on two thousand." 

'* For linnets and piping bullfinches t" 

** Pardon me, Sir ; for nothing of the kind. 
For the blue sparrows of Java, for the crim- 
son owl of Ceylon, for the azure-winged 
mooking-hird, and the scariet bustard." 

" Let us see what the Master will say to 
tills fine catalo^e, when it is presented to 



him as part of works of permanent value — 
that's the phrase, Sir, permanent and sub- 
stantial improvements — ^which scarcely con- 
templated cockatoos and canaries. And what 
do I see yonder ? Is that the Lord Mayor's 
state barge, that you have bought in ateecond 
hand?" 

** That is a littie gondola— a caprice of my 
ward's, Sir, and not to be questioned in any 
way." 

It was the first time since they met that 
any allusion to Eate had been dropped 
between them, and already the old envoy's 
voice showed by its vibration that the theme 
was one not to be lightly adverted to. 

" The young lady^s tastes, it would seem, 
incline to splendor, but possibly her fortune 
warrants it" 

**I am certain that her tastes befit her 
condition^' said the other, with a tone of 
open defiance. 

" I have no doubt of it, not the least doubt 
of it; I would only observe, that a person so 
very attractive ^" 

" Well, Sir, go on ; finish what you were 
about to say." 

"Certainly not. Sir Within, when the 
expression with which you hear me declares 
that I am taking too great a liberty." 

" It is too late for apology, Sir. Ton have 
already transgressed." 

** I never mtended an apology, Sir Within, 
for I took care not to incur what might 
require one. When I saw, or fancied I saw, 
that my remark, well meant as they were, 
might not be as acceptable as I desired, I for- 
bore from completing them ; that is all." 

" And you did weU, abr ! " said the other, 
haughtily, while, with a proud wave of his 
hand, he seemed to say the subject must be 
dropped. 

"I mean to return to town to-morroW," 
said Mr. Ladarelle, after a pause : " but my 
son, with your kind pemdssion, will be a 
burden on your hospitality for a few days 
longer." 

"I am proud to have his company," said 
the old minister, with a courteous bow ; but 
the other, not noticing it, went on: "He 
wants to see that mill. Hoare says, that 
without some arrangement about the supply 
of water, he must insist upon an abatement ; 
that your Neptunes, and Dryads, and river- 
gods, consume far more than eoes over his 
wheel ; and though, perhaps, it is a little pre- 
mature on our part to enter upon this matter, 
yet, as the man has a lease renewable at his 
pleasure ^* 

" With j[our gradous leave, it is on a ques- 
tion of wine, and not of water, I wiH ask 
your opinion. I have got some very old 
Steinberger, which I purpose to have your 
judgmeiS on, and as I hear the first bell ring- 
mg, probably we have not much time to los& 
This is the shortest way back to the house." 

The banker made no replv ; he plodded on 
moodily . towards the castle, and mounted 
the stairs to his dressing-room, neither 
pleased witii his host nor himself, nor indeed, 
with the rest of the world. 

It is very probable that Sir Within retired 
to dress for dinner far more deeply wounded 
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and far more irritated by this interview than 
his guest. With persons as plain spoken as 
Mr. Ladarelle, Sir Within had held verj- little 
intercourse in life. He had always played 
the game with those of the most refined and 
the most susceptible politeness. Men who 
would no more have committed a rudenc^sa 
than a murder, and it was no mean trial of 
his nerves to be told, not merel^r that he was 
old, but that he was of that age in which life 
Was something more than precarious. The 
ex-envoy felt, m fact, as he might have felt 
had some one ordered his carriage before the 
time he himself had told his coachman to 
come ; thus intimating, it is possible, from rea- 
sons not entered upon or discussed, that he 
miffht think proper to leave earlier than he 
had contemplated. He changed color so 
oilen, that he had to supply a little extra 
rouge to his cheek ; and his nerve§ were so 
shaken, that he could not descend to the 
drawing-room without a little dram of Maras- 
chino and ether. 

He found Kate alone in the drawing-room 
as he entered. She was most becomhi^ly 
dressed, and wore a sprig of lily of the valley 
in her hair, which became her vastly. 

" How well you look, Ma Mie," said he, as 
he surveyed her through his glass ; " and how 
glad I should be if our guests were more de- 
serving of us both. Tbu, however, cannot 
help tiing beautiful." 

" And you wiU be witty, whether you like 
it or not, my dear guardian," said she, with a 
bewitching smile. 

" C'est plus fort que moi ! Kate, The old 
Due de Nevers said to me, when I was a very 
young man, 'Mon cher Wardle, always talk 
your very best, no matter what the theme, or 
with whom, l^ever give yourself the indo- 
lent habit of careless expression. There is 
no^uch thing in conversation as dishabille." 

" Indeed, 8k 1" 

" Yes ma chere ; to be epigrammatic, your 
faculties must bo always in exercise. To let 
off those brilliant fireworks which astonish 
the world as wit, the match must be kept 
ever a-light, the hand ready." 

" Mr. George Grenfell I" said the servant, 
throwing wide the door, and, after about two 
seconds' interval, that former acquaintance 
of our reader entered the room, and was met 
by Bir Within with a blended polish and 
cordiality. 

"This is a kindness, Mr. GrenfeU, that 

fromises well for our future neighborhood, 
am most ^teful to you for accepting mv 
short-time mvitation. My ward, Mademoi- 
selle O'Hara:" . 

He introduced her, as he had done to the 
Ladarelles the day before, as Mademoiselle ; 
why, it would not have been so eas^ to say ; 
perhaps to mystify, perhaps to avoid JJl<^^* 
culty, perhaps to create one ; for Sir W ithin 
was a diplomatist, and one of these reasons to 
such a man is own brother of the other. 

Grenfell was evidently struck by her 
beauty; but there was something besides ad- 
miration in his gaze ; he was surprised, and 
more than surprised ; the traits were not alto- 

S^ether new to him, though the expression, 
ofty — ^haughty, even — unquestionably was. 



As for Kate, she had seen too few faces in life 
to have forgotten any one of them. They 
were like the books, she had read, too re- 
markable not to be remembered. She knew 
him, and knew well the very hour and the 
very spot in wiiich first she saw him. 

Either Grenfell had not heard the name, 
O'Hara, well, or had not connected it with 
the past ; veiy possibly, he had not heard it 
before, for it suggested nothing to him ; still 
her features continued to puzzle him ; 
through all, however, was he enough man of 
the world to conceal any show of this ; and 
as he sat down beside the sofa where she 
sat, opened the usual common-places of first 
acquaintance. He spoke of the country and 
its charming scenery, especially around Dal> 
radern, which was all new to him ; " for I 
am ashamed," added he, '*to own, I know 
more of Switzerland than I do of Wales. — 
Perhaps in this, Mademoiselle is a de£Etulter 
like myself?" 

Here was a (][uestion adroitly insinuated, to 
induce what nught lead to some disclosure as 
to whence she came, or where she had been. 

" I am very fond of mountains," said she, 
as if mistaking his question. 

"Ladies are the less selfish in their love 
of scenery," resumed he with a little sifiile, 
" that they do not connect mountains with 
grouse shooting. Now, I'm afraid a man in 
his admiration for the hill-side and the heath- 
er, has some lurking dreams about deer-stalk- 
ing, and in the highland ' tarn' his thoughts 
invariably run on ten-pound trout." 

" That is the practical side by which men 
assert their superiority, I believe; but per- 
haps they mistake occasionally; I suspect 
they do, at least." 

" You mean, that women have the quality 
also?' 

" I fancy that women are not so prone to 
parade this egotism," said she, with a slight 
flashing of the eye. 

" That may mean something very severe," 
said he, laughing. 

" In which case, I could not have said what 
I intended." 

Though this was said apoloseticallv, there 
was a saucy defiance in her look that declared 
anything rather than apology. 

" Your remark," said he, " reminds me of 
an Irish squire I heard of, who wanting to 
get rid of the charge in his pistol, fired it oat 
of the window into a crowd, saying, * I hope 
it won't hurt any of you 1' Have you been in 
Ireland, Mademoiselle ?" 

" I h&ve seen next to nothing of Ireland ; 
far too little to have caught up, as you infer, 
any traits of her nationality." 

There was not the slightest tremor in her a 
voice, nor change in her color as she spoke, 
though GrenfeU watched her with more- 
far more — intentness than he was aware of, 
or would have permitted himself to bestow, 
if he had known it. 

" I know very little of the green island 
myself" said he. " T once made a yachting 
excursion with a friend to tlie West — the 
same Mend to whom I am now indebted for 
the honor of knowing you." 

Kate's cheek grew crimsoA ; she had mis- 
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taken the meaning of bis words, and fancied 
that they referred to bis meeting her first in 
Vyner's company, and not to ms poesession 
of Vyner's Cotta^. 

** Will you let me present my friends—Mr. 
Ladarelle, Mr. Adolphns Ladarelle, Mr. Gren- 
fell V^ said Sir Within, at this critical moment, 
*'and then. If ^ou will give Mademoiselle 
yoor arm, we will go to dinner." 

It required all the practised tact and con- 
summate skill in sueh matters of Sir Within's 
to carry through that day's dinner. 

Kate scarcely spoke at all, the elder Lada- 
relle very little ; the youMer was evidently 
bent on finding out who Grenfell was, what 
were his clubs, his houses, and his associates ; 
and Grenfell, not at all unused to such assaults 
of curiosity, repelled them by cold and distant 



politen^s, which gave little aid to table-tall;^ than this.*' 



f said Grenfell, carelessly. *' He*d be wrong to 
marry, though." 

"I believe you; and very hard on me, 
too." 

" How do you mean on you ?" 

" Because the estate comes to me ; but he 
can charge it with a settlement if he marries ; 
that's what I call hard. Don't you ?" 

Grenfell had no time to resolve the ques- 
tion, for Sir Within had already come over to 
propose a rubber at whist, a party to which, 
as an old member of Graham's, his appetite 
was not whetted as youns Ladarelle whis- 
pered, " I wish you joy of your whist ; old 
Wardle revokes, and my fiither never pays if 
he loses ! " 

" Come over and dine with me to-morrow,** 
said Grenfell ; ** It will not be more dreaiy 



So that on the old envoy was thrown all the 
burden of the entertainment. 

When men imagine that in supplying the 
material wants of humanly they have amply 
fulfilled the part between host and guest, and 
that when the viands are good, and the wine 
exquisite, the whole responsibility is satisfied, 
it will seem that Sir Within's fears, and anxi- 
eties were not all reasonable; but this was 
not his theory. At a grand dinner, a stat« 
occasion, a certain dulness was a part of the 
solemnity, and full-dress liveries and gold 
dishes were the natural accompaniments of 
dreariness and display; but a little dinner 
meant a choice party, a selected few, bound 
to bring with them their faculties at the 
brightest; not sharpening their wits at the 
moment of exercise, like an unruly orchestra 
tuning their instruments which they should 
be playing, but. ready to start off at score. 
What a bUink disappointment was here ! The 
few sallies that relieved the dulness came from 
the younger Ladarelle, and were neither attic 
in themsdves, or quite unquestionable in point 
of taste ; and when they arose to take their 
coffee, the feeling was rather gratification 
tiiat so much of weariness had been got over, 
and a hope that there was not much more to 
(x>me. 

*' I shall want you to sing, Ma Mie ; I see 
you won't talk," whispered Sir Within to 
Kate, as he drew near her. 

^ No, Sir, I have a headache. I shall go 
and lie down." 

" That is about as much of her company as 
she has vouchsafed us since we have been 
here," said Ladarelle the younger to Grenfell, 
as they stood together in a window. 

" Is she haughty ?" 

•* I don't know.**' 

" Vain, I should take ber to be, eh ?" 

" I don't know." 

•• Who is shef whispered Grenfell, m the 
confidential tone he knew how to assume 
with younger men. 

" I don't know that, either," said Ladarelle. 
** The old fellow says his ward ; but Td not 
be surprised if one of these days he should say 
his wife." 

" Why, he's seventy." 

" Seventy-six — seventy-six I but he'd like to 
fimcv he was eight-and-thirty." 

"A natural sort of self-delusion m its way," 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

A IVEW FBIEKDBHIP. 

" What a snug place you have here ; it's as 
pretty as paint, too," said Mr. Adolphus Lad- 
arelle, as he lounged into the Cottage, a few 
minutes after the time named for dinner. 

" It is not mine ; I am only here on suffer- 
ance. It belongs to Sir Gervals Vyner, ' said 
Grenfell. 

" Not the Vyner who sat for Holstead ?" 

" The same.*^ 

"And the man who bought Cloudsley's 
yacht Carinthiay and then exchanged her for 
the Meteor^ that won the Cowes cup two 
years ago?" continued Grenfell, who was 
watching the altered expression of • the 
other's mce, as he learned that he was the 
guest of one so closely allied in intimacv 
with one of the leaders of fashion ;' for thougn 
the Ladarelles were rich people, and well 
placed in society, Vyner moved in a set, and 
associated with a class, quite apart from, and 
above them. 

" I never met Vyner," said Ladarelle, care- 
lessly. 

" He is the man I am most intimate with 
in the world. We chummed together at 
Cambridge, travelled together, and would 
have stood side by side in public life together, 
if I had not been too indolent to fag at offi- 
cial drudgery. But here comes dinner ;" and 
taking his guest's arm, he led him away liter- 
ally captive — so completely was he overcome 
by the news that he was dining with the 
great Sir Gervais Vyner's dearest friend and 
oldest companion. 

Now, though the Ladarelles were not in 
that class to which Grenfell aspired, and 
with whom he hoped one day to see himself, 
they were on the direct road to it. They oc- 
cupied what represented an intermediate ter- 
ritory, through which he must pass ; and he 
set mmself patiently to cultivate their good 
opinion — secretly cnerishing the hope that a 
time would come when he coukl afford to be 
indifferent to it 

The dinner was exauisite ; and young Lad- 
arelle enjoyed, not alone the good cheer, but 
the freedom of being alone with one to 
whom he could talk without any reserve. 
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<* Yoa don't half know what a charity 
you've done " said he, " in asking me here 
to-day. That dreaiy old place was killing 
me. My sovernor is not what people call 
jolly. Old Sir Within is about the greatest 
prig I ever met ; and as for the ward, she is 
either insufferably impertinent, or downright 
under bred." 

" She IS exceedingly beautifhl, howeyer," 
said Grenfell, smiling. 

'* At time&— yes; V\l not dispute that ^ut 
she has a something half supercilious, half 
silly occasionally, that I don't like. Do you 
think her clever?" 

" I have no means of knowing. I never 
met her tiU yesterday. Old Warme dedares 
that there never was her equal— that she 
learns whatever she likes, without any labor ; 



but it's easy enough to understand infatua^ tterbance." 
tion at his age, and he does seem to admire ** Oh, w< 



When my &ther speaks of * the hovue,' ha 
means something that represents the honor of 
all the Ladarelles— not alone since Adam, 
but the unborn partners that are to discount 
and keep deposits for centuries to come. 
Maybe you have not mixed with these sort of 
people r* 

''Very little ; but I have heard tell d their 
prejudices," said Grenfell, with the very 
ointest tinge of color in his cheek as he 
spoke. 

" That's Just what my governor is. After 
the bank comes the momurchy with him; so 
that you see I must be cautious." 

^* I know something of Master Joel. It is 
rather his interest to stand well with me; 
and, if you like, I will just give him a gentle 
hint to keep quiet, and not create any dia- 



her vastly," said Grenfell, slowly. 

** rd say the old fellow was madly in love 
with her, if the idea was not too absurd ; not 
that it would be a laughing matter for me, 
though— very fisur from it" 

" flow do you mean ?" 

" I told you last night, that if he were to 
marry, he can charge the estate with a settle- 
ment But that's not the whole of it Sir 
Hugh Rivers says that, if he should have a 
direct heir I O, yes — it's all very fine laugh< 
ing ; but the world has seen some such cases." 

** Very true," said Grenfell ; " and we all 
know what Lord Stowell said of them." 

"I know nothing about Lord Stowell; 
but I know this, that it's no pleasant thing to 
think there's a flaw in what one was once 
sure of I used to fismcy myself as much the 
owner of Dalradem as though Sir Within 
Wardle was only a tenant" 

" I scarcely thmk, if I was in your place, Fd 
firet myself about the contingency you speak 
of," said Grenfell. 

'* ril not go so far as to say I fret about it. 
I don't exactly do that ; but it worries me in 
certain ways.''^ 

"I understand," said Grenfell; "it makes 
the Jews .more difficult to deal with— more 
captious about post obits." 
• " You have it exactly. That fellow Joel — 
I can't imagine how he came at it— said to 
me, t'other day, ' I don't like my security, Mr. 
DoUy ; it ain't what I used to think it was.' 
And what do you thhik I'm paying him all 
the time?" 

" Ten— perhaps fifteen— per cent" 

" Guess again." 

" Twenty ?— surely not more than twenty- 
five ?" 

" Forty — ay, forty per cent ! And when I 
was let in so heavily last May on * Grampus,' 
I stood for the whole of Gloudsley's lot, old 
Joel refused to renew under sixty per cent 1 
He even threatened he'd go up to Leadenhall- 
street and have a talk with my governor." 

" Which might not have been pleasant" 

" I believe ypu. The governor has only jto 
know that I've been betting in the ring to 
scratch my name out of the bank to-morrow, 
and cut me off root and branch. Tou haven't 
an idea what these old * dons ' in tiie banking 
w6rld think of what they call * the house? 



, would you? By Jove 1 I'll take it 

a great service to me. The fact is, Tve been 
gomg it rather fast Hawkshaw * let me in * 

Sretty heavily on * Caithness,' and then Blun- 
en, as you Imow, levanted ; so that our last 
settling day was rather a dark morning to 
.me." 

" Have you any other creditors than Jod ?** 

" Nothing very heavy. I owe Davis ^ 

« Grog ?'^ 

" Yes— Grog Davis. I owe him about two 
thousand; but he never presses. Grog's a 
sentleman in that respect It's only when a 
fellow * hums' and * hahs ' about whether the 
thine was aUjquare or not : that's what Grog 
won t stand V moment. He'll insist on his 
money then : and, what's more, he'll have a 
shot at you, too, if he can ^et it" 

*'Ye8, but he'll have his money first I 
never heard of Grog Davis shooting at a sol- 
vent debtor yet" 

** You know him, that's plain enough," said 
Dolly, laughing. 

" Who coulahave been atSout town the last 
ten or fifteen years and not know him f I 
rather like him, too." 

** So do I," cried Ladarelle, eagerly, and as 
though it relieved his heart of a weight to 
make the confession. " Say what they will of 
Grog Davis, he's a fellow to do a right good- 
natured thing : and as for advice, there's not 
a man in the clubs Fd as soon go to as him." 

** He has a deal of worldly wit that's oer* 
tain." 

^*Ay, and he has more. He knows the 
exact way to treat every one. Tve seen him 
go up ana take the Duke of Dullworth by tlie 
arm lust as fiuniliarly as you'd take me." 

"Yes, when the Duke wanted him; he 
might do that." 

Dolly paused for some minutes, and seemed 
to reflect He was, indeed, reflecting and 
considering with himself whether he would 
make a clean breast of it, and tell Grenfdl a^ 
— eveiything that he had on his mind, and 
everything that he had done in consequence. 
At length, h^ appeared to have formed his 
decision ; and. pushing his class from before 
him, he leaned his arm on the table, and ad- 
dressed Grenfell In a voice of most confiden- 
tial meaning. 

*' I wrote to Grog since I came here," said 
he, significantly. "I told him all about old 
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WarcQe, and as mach as I could make out 
about his ward. It wa8n*t much ; but I added 
wbateTer I suspected, and I asked what he 
thought of it. fie answered me hy the Same 

*' And what did he say?'' asked Grenfell, 
for the other had come to a dead stop. 

^ I only got the letter as I stepped into the 
carriage, and glanced my eye orer it. Shall 
I read it for you ? It's yery short" 

" Bead it, then, by all means." 

"Here it is," said lie, producing a yery 
square-shaped sheet of paper, with a large 
seal of coarse wax attached, eyidence that it 
had not been encased in an enyelope : 

" * Ds^R DoL r That's his way, he'd be 
intimate with his Royal Highness. * Dear 
Dol, your note was wnt like one of the (que- 
ries to BeWs I4f6j and in the same spint I 
answer it The old coye means to marry her 
^^ Eh, what r 

^ I did not speak—go on." 

" * The old coye means to marry her, and 
cut you out of the estate, just as Tom Barkely 
was done by Rizley Drummond— only that 
Tom was offered the girl first, and wouldn't 
haye her/ " 

'' He's all right there. Tom Barkely's obsti- 
nacy cost him about sixteen thousand a year, 
andsoithim out to India as a m&dor in a 
marching regiment," said Qrenfell. "Qo 
on." 

" * This is mj opinion,' he puts two n's to 
opinion, axid it makes it read all the more 
stubborn, and as for the remedy. Master 
Dolly, all I can say is, there ain't two ways 
about it — there ain't two ways about it," re- 
peated Ladarelle, slowly, and as though weigh- 
ing each word as he uttered it ** Now, will 
you tell me, what does he mean by that ?" 

" Read it oyer a^ain." 

" * Tills is my opmion ; and as for the rem- 
edy, IdBSter DoUt. there ain't two ways about 
it— Yours, 0. D.^ *' 

Grenfell took the le'tter from the other's 
hand, and pored oyer it in silence for seyeral 
minutes ; then, leisurely folding it, he laid it 
down on the table. 

" How do you understand him?" asked La- 
darelle agam. 

" It's not yery easy to understand what he 
says here; though, if the words had been 
spoken instead of written, I suspect I could 
lutye come at the meaning." 

*** There ain't two ways about it,'" re- 
peated Dolly, moodily, "and why not say 
which is the one way r That would be more 
to the purpose." 

** It's one of two things, eyidently ; either 
you are to' get rid of Sir Within, or his ward. 
Grog is not a yery scrupulous fellow; but 
thoush he would poison a horse he had laid 
heayily against for the Derby, I don't think 
he'd go so far in the case of an old diplomat- 
isL It remains then to be seen what is to 
done with the ward; he probably means you 
should carry her off yourself." 

" Perhaps she wouldn't come : if she has 
designs on Sir Within, it's almost certain she 
womd not" 

Grenfell made no answer, but sat lost in 
thought for some minutes, when 'he said: 



*' Yes; that's what Grog adyises: his calcula- 
tion is, that thi^ old man's infatuation, which, 
uninterfered with, would haye led him into 
a foolish marriage, will, if it be crossed and 
thwarted, as ceitainly break him down and 
kiUhim." 

" Men don't die of these things !" 

'^ Kot men like you and me, certainly ; but 
there is a time of life when existence is held 
on a yery frail tenure; and, at that time, a 
mere hope extinguished seryes to crash yi- 
taUty." 

" And do you really think he'd take it so 
much to heart f ' 

" I know too little of him to giye an opin- 
ion. When I haye seen him some half-dozen 
times more, and seen, besides, something of 
his manner towards her, I migkt risk a guess, 
perhap&" 

" If I was quite sure- that I * stood in ' for 
the double eyent— that is, to stop her mar- 
riage and succeed to the estate at once — I al- 
most think I'd do it" 

" Yes," said Grenfell, alter another Piuse, 
" this must be what Grog alludes to, as the 
one way of dealing with the matter." 

" She d insist on marriage, I suppose?" said 
Dolly, in a sort of sulky tone. 

** Of course she would." 

** That's a bit of a bore. I had not calculated 
on such a step for these six or eight years yet 
Then there's another thins to be thought of: 
my goyemor, who naturaUy will not see the 
necessity of the step, is sure to be outrageous 
at it All that he will recognise will be tlie 
yeryiihin^ he most despises in the world — a 
loye mat^.' 

** Could he not be brought to see a much 
more yalid reason for this match ? Don't you 
think the matter could be placed before him 
in such a light that he must accept that 
yiew ?" 

"No. I know him better. I could tell 
you at once what he'd say." 

"And what would it be f' 

" He'd say: If she must be got out of the 
way and married off, get some hard-up Sub 
who can't pay his mess debts, or wants to 
lodge a few hundreds for the next yacancy ; 
or find some Irish squire. My goyemor al- 
ways thinks an Irishman is ready for any- 
thing but paying liis debts. He'd marry her 
for a couple of thousand down. That's what 
mygoyernor would hit on, ¥rithout taking 
fiye minutes to think of it" 

" What if she would not consent to such an 
arrangement?" 

" That's as it might be. You'll not find 
my goyemor giying any one credit for a 
strong will but himself He reasons out 
eyery question his own way, and neyer sus- 
pects the mere possibility of opposition. 

** That may do in the bank, perhaps, where 
none can gainsay him." 

" He'll tell you, it does Just as well in 
the world at larse ; and he'U point to himself 
as the best proof of the system." 

" I should like to hear your &ther discuss 
the question with the young lady herself; 
she, I take it, has a will of her own, also ; 
and the matter would probably be well de- 
bated." 
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"She'd have no chance with my goy- 
emor I " 

" I'm not BO sure of that. I have a suspi- 
cion that she could hold her own in an' argu- 
ment that touched her interest '^ 

" You know more of her than I do. She 
spoke to you, to me she barely condescended 
a few words. No more wine: thanks. I 
must be thinking of the road. I have got old 
Sir Within's horses, and the coachman tells 
me they have never been out after sunset for 
the last four years, and if they get cold now 
it may cost hun his place." 

"Why not come over and stop here, it 
might bore you less than yonder T^ 

" I should be delighted, I could ask noth- 
ing better; but I am supposed to be down 
here on businsis. My governor is not at all 
satisfied with the way things are going on. 
He says Sir Within mis cut down too much 
timber, and he has taken renewals for leases 
he had no right to ffrant, and what with his 
tanks, and fish-ponds, and river-gods, he has 
left jkwo mills without a drop of water." 

" Tell him with my compliments. Sir With- 
in Wardle will do worse than all these." 

" You mean about that girl?" 

"Yes.' 

" That's what Grog says, but I dare not quote 
him to the governor. Tell me, would you 
have any objection to my telling him that 
this was your opinion ?" 

" I have not the honor of being known to 
your father, and a mere surmise of mine 
would carry no weight with it." 

*' I don't know that. I fancy he rither 
took a liking to you last night. What did 
you do at whist ?'^ 

"Lost a few half-crowns." 

" Ah, that accounts for it all I He said at 
break&st this morning, that though you held 
only indifferent cards, you played with per- 
fect composure, and it was quite a pleasure 
to play with you. With a few night's ill- 
luck you'll stand high in his favor, I promise 
you.*'^ 

"It is a cheap friendship after all," said 
Grenfell laughing. 

" Yes. You may have it for five pounds, 
but I doubt greatly if you could re-sell it for 
as many shillings." 

" Make use of my favor, therefore, while it 
lasts, and if nothing prevent, come and dine 
here the day after to-morrow," said Grenfell. 

" Agreed. Here come the fat coach-horses ; 
see how they heave their flanks, only coming 
round from the stable-yard. I tell you Gren- 
fell," said he in a whisper, " there will be a 
^ great sale of stock at Dalradern one of these 
days ; and there's a lot I'll certainly not give 
orders to have bought in. Qooa night — 
good night" 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

▲ WOODLAND BIDS. 

It was only at intervals that the sun's rays 
pierced the leafy shade of a lon^ valley in the 
woods of Dalradern, where Sir Within and 
his ward were riding. The tall beech-trees, 
which stood like the colunms of a gigantic 



cathedral, were met and interwoven above ao 
densely, that the light struggled with difficul- 
ty through the foliage and fell in fiindful 
patches on the smoom turf beneath. 

With noiseless tread the horses moved over 
that even turf, so that, when the riders were 
not speaking, not a sound broke the stillness, 
except the nch carol of the blackbird, or the 
deep-voiced cooing of the wood-pigeon. 

Sir Within rode his strong dark-brown 
short-legged cob, a beast of grave and digni- 
fied deportment, never startled nor surpnsed 
by the fretful and uneasy performances of the 
mettlesome animal at his side, and whose 
natural hot temper was alternately chafed 
and caressed at the fancy of his rider ; for it 
was her pleasure to be eternally correcting 
some imaginarv fault, or teaching him some 
new accomplisliment Now, it was his neck 
that wanted plasticity ; now, he bore a little 
too heavily on the hand; now, the off- 
shoulder was a thought too prominent in his 
canter; or, more vexatious then, he wmld 
respond to a touch of the spur by a sharp 
switch of the tail — a breach of good breeding 
she could ndt tolerate. 

Firmly seated on an animal that defied all 
sympathy in these mettlesome feats. Sir With- 
in had ample time to admire the exquisite 
grace with which she rode. It was indeed 
the very perfection of the accord between 
horse and rider, which makes the spectator 
imable to say to which of the two he yields 
the palm of excellence. No bound nor sprint 
ever took her unawares ; and when tjie am- 
mal seemed half mad with excitement, the 
graceful caress she stooped to bestow ap> 
peared to subdue him like a charm. 

" Why are you so grave, my dear Gardy ! 
You told me you should be yourself agam 
when that tiresome man was gone, and now 
he's off*— thank Heaven for it 1 — but you look 
so depressed and dispirited £6 if you had not 
yet tasted the relief." 

" True, Ma Mie, quite true. I have not 
quite convinced myself that we are free of 
him. His son, however, remains, and is to 
stay till next week." 

" Yes, but how little we see of him. Your 
kind neighbor, Mr. Grenfell, has him almost 
every day at dinner." 
" For which I owe him all my patitude." 
" I take it, Mr. Grenfell invites him to please 
himself. He is very lonely yonder at the 
Cottage. He says be has made no acquaint- 
ances, and I suppose that even Mr. Adolphns 
Ladarelle is better than solitude — not that I 
should think so myself" 

" But you show that too plainly, Ma Mie. 
There are no feelings we ought so Strictly to 
control, so far as the manifestations go, as our 
distastes to people in society." 
" I think he hates m«." 
"That would be impossible, child. He 
may be afraid of your wit ; he may not like 
to encounter your repartee ; he may feel, and 
not unreasonably, that he does not stand high 
in your favot, and this may impart a degree 
of constraint to his maimer." 

" I have not seen the constraint. Sir, but I 
have the dislike, and it was so perfectly mu- 
tual, I wad gh&d of it" 
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" Another mistake, Ms Chere, and a great 
mistake. The people who really like us need 
no caressing. The blandishments should be 
all reserved for the doubtful — Just as we 
administer cordials to the weak." 

" I do my best, Sir, but I own I do not 
approach it with a good srace. Do you 
really wish me to become a favorite with this 
youn^ gentleman ?" 

" l^y, Ma Mie, you go too far. Your na- 
ture is like a pendulum, that swings if it be 
but breathed on. I did not sav so much as 
th^ I simply meant, that I should prefer if 
hetrere to carry away from us a pleasant 
impression of his visit. His &ther and I have 
had some discussions of a kind I cannot easily 
forget. In a long life of affairs, I have not 
met one, no, not one, who carries the virtue of 
candor to the pitch of my respected relative, or 
who imparts home truths with a more telling 
sinceritv." 

" Well, Sir, if I understand you aright, I am 
to captivate Mr. LadareUe, but not to fall in 
love with him." 

"Mademoiselle," said he, gravely, "there 
was not such a word as love dropped in the 
entire discussion. I have told you that with 
the relations which subsist between the elder 
Mr. Ladarelle and myself it would be as well 
if a kindlier sentiment connected me with the 
young man. We shall probably have matters 
to discuss to which each of us ought to bring 
all the courtesy in his power.'* 

" Who cut down the large elm, (Jardy?" 
cried she, suddenly pointln^:; to a clearing in 
the wood, where a gigantic trunk had Just 
been felled 

" It was I, Ma Chere. I ordered it ; intend- 
ing to make a vista yonder, so that we should 
see the great tower ; but Mr. Ladarelle has 
stopped me with a protest, and as I abhor a 
lawsuit, I think I shall submit." 

''Just watch l)ow the Cid Mil take the 
timber; he*s glorious over a stump 1" 

** Kate — ^my dear Kate — ^it*s too high ; don't 
do it. Come back I entreat ; I order you to 
come back I" cried he, as she dashed into the 
open, and with her horse beautifully in hand, 
cantered him at the tree. Perhaps it was in 
the seeming . carelessness of her hand— for 
horses have an instinct rarely deceptive as to 
the intention of the rider— perhaps a mere 
caprice, but the Cid swerved as he came up 
and refused to leap. 

The bare thought of such rebellion raised 
the sjrl's temper at once. She wheeled him 
suddenly round, and rode back about fifty 
yards, and then facing him once more in the 
direction of the tree, she dashed towards it in 
speed. 

"I command you— I order you to come 
back! " screamed Sir Within ; but she headed 
nothing, heard nothing. The horse, now 
irritat^ and snorting with passion, came too 
close before he rose to the leap, and though 
he sprung madly into Uie idr, he touched — ^a 
mere touch with his fore-leg — ^and came tum- 
bling over, headforemost, to the opposite side, 
with his rider beneath him. 

Sir Within had covered his eyes with one 
band, not to see her take the leap, and he 
remsuned thus for a few seconds, waiting to 



hear her voice and the tramp of her horse as 
she Joined him. At last he removed his hand 
and looked around. She was not to be seen. 
He cried her name — ^he screamed it in his 
agony. 

** This way I" cried she ; " Tm not hurt— 
don't be frightened — come and help me 1" 

Dismounting, he made through the tall 
ferns and the felled branches and soon gained 
the spot, from which the horse had only now 
arisen, and stood trembling over the fallen 
figure of the girl. " Oh, my life — my darling 
— my heart's dearest," cried he, kneeling 
down beside her; "tell me you are not 
crushed — ^not ii\jured !" 

" Only stumied, Gardv, nothing more. It 
was all my own fault. I rode him at speed ; 
he had no time to gather himself, and the 

martingale ^" As she spoke, her voice 

^rew weak, she leaned her head on his shoul- 
der and fainted. 

How did the woods resound to that poor 
old man's prayers and cries for help ! He. 
shouted — ^he screamed — he implored; he of- 
fered untold gold to him who should come to 
his aid. He pledged to give half of all he 
had in the world to any who should succor 
her. It was by a caprice of Kate's that they 
rode without a croom, and he inveighed 
against his own follv now for the compliance. 
Madly mingling self-reproaches with his cries 
for assistance, he grew at length, hoarse and 
so &int with his efforts, that he could with 
difficulty sustain her weight. Just then was 
it thftt she rallied, and with a plavful smile 
said " Dear Gardy, just pass your hand over 
Cid's knee. I hope it is not touched t" 

" What do I care for the horse ; are yon 
safe, my own darling — ^are you not hurt I' 

" Not in the least— I think not ; my ankle 
is a little stiff— a mere sprain — ^no more. This 
shoulder too— There, don't touch it, only 
help me up. Yes, of course, I mean to mount 
again— do tell me if Ids knee is all right ?" 

"Only think — without help — without a 
servant — not a creature near us," mut- 
tered he. 

"Very dreadful," said she, with an arch 
smile; " quite compromising, I declare." 

" Oh, I have no heart for a Jest now I" said 
he, with a heavy sigh, as he assisted her to 
rise. 

" My sweet little horse," said she, patting 
him and throwing her arm round his nec£ 
" I did treat you very ill— very ill indeed. 
It was soft spongy ground, too, and not &ir 
in any way, and you were not in the least to 
blame. Do you know, Gardy, it was a mere 
bit of bark that caught his foot ; for, after all, 
it is not above four feet high, is it ?" 

" I don't know — I don't care how high it is. 
It very nigh cost you your life, and cost me 
more than I wish to tell ;" and he muttered 
these last words beneath his breath. 

" You have never helped me to mount, I 
think, Gardy ! Mind, now, don't touch Cid's 
bridle; he won't bear it. Just give me a 
slight lift— that's it; thanks. Oh, how nice 
to he on the saddle a^in. If you wouldn't 
think very ill of me, rd ask a favor?" 

" Anything in the whole world, Ma liie , 
what is it ?" 
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* " Then, like a dear kind Gardy, let me ride 
him at it again ; Fll do it so quietly " 

" Not for a dokedom — ^not if you went on 
your knees to beg it I declare, you can 
haye but little feeling in your heart to ask it. 
Nay, I didn't mean to say that, my sweet child, 
my head is wandering, and I know not what 
I say." 

"1 hope you'll not tell of my disaster, 
Qardy," said she, as they rode slowlr along 
towards home. A &11 brings one down at 
once to the level of all the people who do 
nothing but falL Don't smile ; I mean sim- 
ply wlult I say as applied to matters of hotse- 
flesh, not morals, and promise you'll not tell 
of me." 

" The doctor must hear of it, certidnly." 

" No, Gktrdy, Fll have no doctor." 

" I insist upon it — ^you shall — ^and you must, 
Kate. Surely, when I say it is for my hap- 
piness, you will not reftise me." 

She made no answer, but passing her reins 
to her right hand, she utid her left hand over 
his, and so they rode on without a word on 
either side. 

** Is it not strange that a crush and tumble 
oyer a big tree should make one so yery — 
yeiy happy ; but I dedare to you, Gardy, I 
neyer Imew my heart so fhll of delight as at 
this moment Tell me, what's the meaning 
ofitr 

^ Gratitude for your escape. Ma Mie ; the 
thankfhlness that eyen the most thoughtless 
feel for preseryation through dwiger.'" 

** No, it's not that ; the sort of ecstacfy I 
feel is something auite different firom all this 
It has nothing to ao with peril, and just as 
little with gratitude. It has more in it of 
pride — that's not the word, but it will do — 
of pride, then, that you made so much ac- 
count of me." 

** For a moment I thought I had lost you 1" 
said he, and his yoice trembled, and his yery 
cheek shook ^^th emotion as he spoke. 

" And would the loss haye been a deep sor- 
row—a yeiy deep sorrow ?" 

He pressed her hand to his heart, and s^d 
in a low yoice, '^ The deepest— the heaviest 
that could be&l me I" 

" Was it not worth a &11 to learn this?" 
said she, laughingly. 

** Nay, rather will it not teach you to take 
more cure of a life of such consequence to 
others ?" 

" Don't say others, Gardy— say one other, 
and I am content." As she sidd this, she drew 
her hand hurriedly away, for they were al- 
ready approaching the great entrance, on the 
terrace of which Grenfell and young Lada- 
relle were talking and laughing. '* l^d. Sir, 
not a word of my accident 1" And with this 
she sprang to the ground before he could 
offer his hand, and hurrying up the steps, 
disappeared within the building. 

^^ Won't you ask Grenfell to stop to dinner,. 
Sir r whispered DoUy, as Sir Within, after 
a few cold common-places, was about to pass 
on. 

" Not to-day." 

*" But I haye half done it already, Sir. It 
was a great liberty on my part, but I blun- 
dered mto it" 



** Will you giye us your company at ^Unner 
to-morrow, m, Grenfell ?" said Sir Within, 
without the hesitation of a moment 

Grenfell accepted, and, as Sir Within 
moved on, turning to Dolly, he said, **Did 
you remark his agitation—did you notice 
the embarrassment of his look and manner? 
Take my word for it, he has made her an 
offer." 

" Do you know it was pasdng through my 
mind the yery same thought; for as they 
turned the angle of the copse yonder, I saw 
her snatch her hand from him." 

**Come back and dine with me. Com- 
mon delicacy forbids you to spoil a tet&^i' 
tetsr 

^ I can't take the thing as coolly as you do, 
Grenfell. It's no laughing matter to me." 

" Don't laugh then, that's all. There can 
be no reason, nowever, that you should not 
dine ; so step in, and let's be off." 

^ I suspect you are right," said Dolly, as 
they drove away. " The old fool has capped 
his folly. I whispered to him to ask you to 
dine." 

^ I heard you, and I marked the eager way 
he put it off till to-morrow. His confVision 
got the better of all his tact, and showed me 
plainly enough that something had occurred 
to exate him greatly." 

*' She passed in, too, without ever looking 
up ; she never bowed to us— did you notice 
that r 

** I saw it all, and I said to myself that 
Master Dolly's next dealings with Joel will 
entail heavy sacrifices." 

** It's not done yet," said Ladarelle, with 
an affected boldness. 

" No, nor need be for some weeks to come ; 
but let us talk no more of it till we have 
dined. Yyner sent me his cellar-key this 
morning, an^we'Il See if his old wine cannot 
suggest 8omtf%ood counsel.". 



CHAPTER XXXVm. 

SCHEMING. 

Thet sat late over their wine, and telline 
the servants to go to bed, Grenfell ordered 
that he should not be called before noon on 
the next day. 

According to custom, his servant had left 
his letters by his bedside, and then retired 
noiselessly, and without disturbing him. It 
was already late in the afternoon when Qftrx- 
fell awoke. The first note he opened was 
a short one from Sir Within, begging to 
excuse himself from the expected happmess 
of receiving Mr. Grenfell that day at dinner, 
as a sudden attack of his old enemy the gout 
had Just laid him up in bed. " If I have only 
my usual fortune," added he, " my seizure 
will be a brief one, and I may soon again 
reckon on the pleasure of seeing you here." 

The tidings of the lUness was corroborated 
by Grenfell's valet, who saw the doctor trav- 
eiling to Dalradem with all the speed of post- 
horses. 

The thought of a courtship that ushered in 
a fit of the gout was Just the sort of drol- 
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lery that suited QrenfeH's taste, and aa lie lay 
he laughed in derision of the old wAn and 
his schemes of Aiture happiness. He fimcied 
himself telling the stoiy at his dub, and he 
dwelt on the opportumty it would afford to 
talk of **Warale" as his friend— one whose 
eccentricities he had therefore a perfect right 
to dish-up for the amusement of all others. 

" Take this/' said he, givine the note to his 
servant, "to Mr. Ladarelle^ room;" and, 
&ncyink to himself the varied moods with 
which that 3roung gentleman would con over 
the intelligence, he lay back again in his 
bed. 

There was no friendship — ^there was no 
reason for any — ^in the apparent interest he 
had taken in LadareUe. It was not of the 
slightest moment to him which of the two, 
if either, should many Eate O'Hara, save as 
to with whom he should stand best, and be 
most likely to be well received byin the fu- 
ture. Were she to many Sir Within, the 
house would, in all likelihood, be closed to 
him. The old minister was too well versed 
in worldlv matters not to cut off all the tra- 
ditions of the past. " He's sure either to in- 
troduce her into life under the auspices of 
some of his own high connexions, or to live 
totally estranged from all society. In either 
case, they are lost to me. Should she be 
married to Ladarelle, I — as the depositary of 
all that was secret in the transaction — ^I must 
needs have my influence. The house will 
of necessity be open to me, and I shall make 
of it what i please." By this last reflection 
GrenfeU summed up wliat his experience of 
life had largely supplied him with — that is, 
an inordinate liking for those establishments 
in which a larce fortune Ib allied with some- 
tibing which disqualifies the possessors from 
taking their rightful position in society. In 
his estimation, there were no such pleasant 
houses as those where there was a *^ screw 
loose," either In the conduct, the character, 
or the antecedents of the owners. 

These houses were a sort of asylum for 
that laige nomade population of highly 
amusing qualities and no characters, the men 
who hfl^ not " done" everything, but "done" 
everybody, and of women still more dubious. 
In these houses the style of living was usu- 
ally splendid. Wit has a sort of natural affin- 
ity for good cookery, and Beauty knows all 
the value of the " costly setting" which splen- 
dor confers. Last of all, there was that per- 
fect liberty — the freedom from all the disci- 
pline of correcter establishments — which 
gave to every guest some prerogative of a 
master. Ton came as you liked, went as you 
liked, and verv often, too, introduced whom 
you liked. What more could a man do if he 
were the rightful owner ? Now, Grenfellwas 
£ree of many such houses, but in none was he 
suprema. There was not one wherein his 
authority was dominant and his word a law. 
This he ambitioned: he craved impatiently 
for the time he could say to the men in his 
club. ^*ril take you down with me to Lada- 
reUe s—/'ll show you some real cock shoot- 
ing — ru give you a day or two at Dalradem." 
Would not that be fame— distinction — tri- 
umph ? LadaieUe, too, was a man made by 



nature for such a part-^careless, extravagant, 
sensual, fond of amusement, without caring 
in the least for the characters of those who 
contributed towards it, and inherently vain 
and open to the coarsest flatteryi With him, 
therefore, Grenfell anticipated little trouble; 
with her he was by no means so sure. She 
puzzled him, and she seemed determined not 
to afford him any opportunity of knowing 
more of her. Her avoidance of him was 
plain and unmistakable. 

" Perhaps she fears, perhaps she distrusts 
me," thought he. ''Fll take the earliest 
moment to assure her she need do neither, but 
may make me her friend implicitly." He 
understood a good deal by that same word, 
which in ordinaiy life is not imputed to 
friendship. In fiAct, by friendship, he — as a 
great niany others do— simply meant con- 
spiracy, 'jphinking and rejecting in this 
vein, he lay, when the door opened, and 
young Ladarelle, in dressing-gown ana slip- 
pers, entered. 

'' What's the meaning of all this, Grenfell ?" 
said he. ** My fellow, Fisk, who is Just come 
over^says that Sir Within is perfectly well ; he 
was m the stable-yard this morning at seven 
o'clock, and that it is the ward, Mf&emoiselle 
herself, is ill." 

" He won't have us at dinner, that's all I 
know^" said Grenfell, yawning carelessly. 

'*He says nothing whatever about me; 
scarcely civil, I think, considering I am sup- 
posed to be his guest." 

" I'll give you a dinner. Youll pay me 
with interest one of these days, when yoa 
come to that estate." 

"ThatlwilL" 

" Do you know, as I lay here this last hour, 
I have been plotting out the sort of life a 
man could cut out for himself in a place like 
this. Tou are the sort of fellow to have the 
very pleasantest house in England." 

" I should like to try." 

" If you try, you'll win. Shall I tell you. 
master Dolly, the quality which first attracted 
me towards you V^ 

" What was it ?" 

"It was this. Tou are one of the very 
few young feUows I ever met who was not 
infected with a idavish worship of the titled 
classes. How, beinff a Cambridge man, you 
escaped it, I don't know ; but you have es- 
caped it" 

" You're right there," said DoUy ; but the 
color that mounted so suddenly to his cheek, 
seemed to imply a certain confusion in mak- 
ing the assertion. " You know we had a 
peerage once in the femily, and it is a hobby 
of my governor's to try and revive it. He 
offered the present people to contest any two 
of the Opposition seats, and proposed to my- 
self to so into the House ; but I told him 
flatly, I^ rather get into Graham's than into 
Paruament" 

" A much harder thing to do I" 

" You're in Graham's, ain't you ?" 

" Yes ; and so shall you be next ballot, if 
you really wish for it 1" 

" What a trump you are ! Do you know. 
Grenfell, I can't make it out at all that I 
I never met you before T* 
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" Fm some twelve or fifteen years your 
senior " said the other, and a slight twitching 
of the mouth showed a certain irritation as 
he spoke ; " a few years separates men as es- 
sentially as a whole hemisphere." 

" I suppose so." 

" Town life, too, moves in such a routine, 
that when a man comes to my age, he no 
more makes a new acquaintance than he ac- 
quires a new sensation." 

" And, stranger still," continued Dolly, with 
that persistence that pertains to ill breeding, 
" I never so much as heard of you." 

" I feel ashamed of my obscurity !" said 
Grenfcll, and his pale cheek became mottled 
with red. 

' " No, it ain*t that. I meant only to say 
that I never heard of any Grenfells but the 
Piccadilly fellows. Cox and Grenfells ! 
* None genuine but signed b^ us.' Ha, ha, 
ha 1" and Dolly laughed at his drollery, and 
the other Joined in the mirth quite sufficiently 
not to attract any especial attention. " Not 
relatives, I presume?" added Dolly, still 
laughing. 

"Delighted if they were I" said Grenfell, 
with a sicklv smile. '* I don't think the divi- 
dends would smell of curry powder !" 

"That's what Cecil St. John says: *Let 
the greatest scoundrel in England only leave 
me his money, and I'll honor his memory.' 
Do you know St. John ?" 

" One of my most intimate Mends." 

" I am dying to know him ! Grog Davis 
sa^s he's the only man that ever took the 
wmd out of his sails." 

" I'll have him to dinner when I ^ up to 
town, and get you to meet him," said Gren- 
fell. " It must be on a Sunday, though, for 
Cecil shuns all others, which he calls dun- 
days, to distinguish from Sundays." 

" I'd like to wipe off everv shuling he owes. 
I'd like to set a fellow like that clear with the 
world." 

" I'll tell him you said so. It will go a very 
longway towards acquiring his esteem." 

-Well, I declare it's a thmg I'd do, if I had 
my property. I've heard wonderful stories 
about him." 

" And he could tell you still more won- 
derful ones himself. He's one of those men!' 
— here Grenfell's voice became authoritative 
and collected — ^^ one of those men who, if he 
saw himself in such a position as yours, would 
no more doubt as to what he would do, than 
he would hesitate taking a fair fence in a fox- 
hunt" 

** And what would he do in my place V" 

"He'd reason out the thing somewhat in 
this way : * If I suffer the old cove to marry 
this girl, he'll either hamper the estate with a 
heavy settlement, or, mayhap, a^enate it alto- 
gether. I'll marry her myself, or, if she'll not 
consent, I'll carry her on. Abduction looks 
very big in the law-books, but it's a light of- 
fence, except where the woman is intract- 
able." 

" And, would you cany her off?" 

" St John would, I'll take my oath on it!" 

" And not marry her ?" 

" That's as it might be, and if she insisted ; 
for he has three o£er wives still living." 



" But, is the thing possible ?" 

" Possible 1 Why, it's done every week of 
the year in Ireland." 

" Ay, but we're not in Ireland, unfortu- 
nately." 

" That's true ; neither are we in Prance 
but it was a Prench cook dressed that ' su- 
preme ' we ate yesterday." 

" I see what you mean," said he, pondering 
slowly over the other's words, " You think 
one might get fellows who understand how 
this sort of thin^ is to be done?" 

" If I don't mistake greatly, I know where 
to go for the very man you want In an 
excursion I once made with Vyner in the 
west of Ireland, we rambled into a wild dis- 
trict of Donegal, where in a lonely region we 
chanced on a little inn. It is a flattery to call 
it an inn. It was a small thatched cabin stand- 
ing by itself in the midst of the mountains ; 
there was not another habitation, I'm certain, 
within ten miles of it The fellow who kept 
it was as rank a rebel as ever graced the gal- 
lows; and made no secret of his treason 
either, but owned it boldly and impudently. 
I had more than one discussion with him, 
and learned that the rascal had all the 
shrewdness and low cunning that pertains 
to that class of his coimtrymen. He had not, 
however, been well treated by his party, and 
he was not at all indisposed to betray them if 
he could see his way to secure his own advan- 
tage by it At all events, it was clear to me, 
that for a case which required craft, daring, 
and no interference of scruples of any kino, 
this fellow was eminently suited ; and I have 
often thought, if I needed a man for an enter- 
prise where the law must he broken, and the 
penalty incurred a gtiol and a long imprison- ' 
ment, I'd go and look up my flriend in Done- 
gal as the man for the occasion — not to say 
that his house would be the very place to 
afford a refuge beyond all risk of discov- 
ery." 

Liadarelle listened with deep attention 
throughout, and when Grenfell had finished, 
said : " What d ) you mean by a refuge be- 
yond all discovery ?" 

" Simply, that for some short time, marry 
or not, you must bo able to baffle pursuit, and 
for such a purpose I'd back this spot in the 
wilds of Donegal against the kingdom." 

" Suppose we were to fell ?" 

" We can't fell : ehe goes willingly— or, if 
not, unwillingly; but failure is out of the 
question. Your object is, that she should not 
be Lady Wardle, is it not so ?" 

" Yes, undoubtedly." 

" And to secure this it is worth while incur- 
ring some risk ?" 

" Certainly ; but I should like to know the 
extent of that risk." 

" I'm no lawyer, and can't tell you what 
class of misdemeanor the law makearit : not 
to say that tlie offence is one which differs 
according to the ludge who tries it; but the 
question to which you will have to look is 
this : If the girl be satisfied that she is really 
married, however grieved the old man may 
be, he will never disturb that fact. He'll shut 
himself up in his castle, and let his beard 
grow. A great shock at his age lasts for the 
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remainder of life, and he'll nnne his grief till 
it lays him in the grave.*' 

^* Then there must be a marriage ?'* 

^* Some sort of marriage, Irish or Scotch, 
they have them of all sorts and complexions ; 
bnt English law smashes them, just to show 
these poor Celts in what a barbarism they are 
living, and that even their most solemn con- 
tracts are a &rce, if not ratified by us here." 

'* So that I could marry again if I wished 
itf 

" Of course you could. Why, scores of 
fellows about town have gone through that 
sort of humbug. Don't you know Lawson — 
Jim Lawson r Well, he married his sister's 
governess before he married Lady Lucy 
King ; and they wanted to make a fuss about 
it ; but it was proved that it was only a lark 
on his part, though ihA was quite serious about 
it ; and the prie^ too, was only in deacon's 
orders, or it was after canonical hours, and it 
was all irregular, even to the ring on her fin- 
ger, which Harry Bushe said was copper, and 
so the Lords smashed it, as they always do 
these Irish things, and Jimmy married the 
other woman." 

^ I wish there was to be no marriage at alL" 

" Perhaps you do ; perhaps yoird Uke it 
better if old filir Within would have the polite- 
ness to die off and give you no further trou- 
ble?" 

"Ah, if he would!" 

"But, as he won't — as he is firmly bent 
not merely on living longer, but actually tak- 
ing measures to make himself an unpleasant 
memory when he does go, I suspect you 
ought to look sharp to your own interests. Mas- 
ter Dolly. But, after all, I find myself pressing 
like an advocate in a case where the very 
utmost I ought to do should be to advise as a 
friend. You know by this time all I think on 
this matter. It is for ^ou to follow the advice 
or reject it Meanwhile, I mean to get up and 
have a walk before dinner." 

"Just one thing more — as to this Irish 
fellow you speak of. Would he take all the 
risks — the legal risks— if he were well paid 
tor it r 

" 1 think it's very likely he would. I don't 
think he'll bind himself to go to the drop ex- 
actly ; but I take it be'll not boggle about a 
reasonable term of imprisonment, and per- 
haps ' hard labor.^ " 

" Will you write for him, then ?" 

" Kot without you are fully determined to 
employ hiuL If you pledge me your word to 
this, I wm write.** 

"If I pay him '' 

'* No, no, ril have none of that l These 
Irish fellows, eVen in their most questionable 
dealings, have a point of honor-sense about 
them, that makes them very dangerous men 
to treat with. Let them only suspect any 
intention of a slight, and their old Spani^ 
blood, I suppose it is, takes fire at once." 

'* Let me have a night to think it over." 

*' Take a week, take a month, if Sir Within 
will give it to you. You are your own mas- 
ter, and need not ask for time from^ny one." 

'* I'd like to reflect well on it It is too se- 
rioTis a thing to do without good considera- 
tion." 



" Do so by all means, and begin at once* 
for I want to ring for my servant and have 
my bath." 

" I wish you'd have a little more patience ; 
one can't decide on a thing of this sort in five 
minutes." 

"Who asks you, my dear fellow — ^who 
presses you ? I only beg to be allowed to get 
up and dress myself, and a not very unrea- 
sonable request, seeing that it is close on five 
o'clock, and you have been here since three." 

" Well, m do it, come what may of it. 
ru do it" 

" Take the night to consider it" 

" No, I am resolved on it I'll do it." 

" Very well ; we are too late for the post 
to-night, but I'll write to this man after din- 
ner, and by that time you will have fully 
made up your mind. Now go, or I'll begin 
to regret the day and the hour I ever thought 
ofgiving you counsel." 

" You are the most impatient fellow I ever 
met in my life," said Ladarelle, as he arose 
reluctantly, and with unwilling steps saun- 
tered out of the room. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

WITH DOGTOBS. 

On the evening of the same day, Su* Within 
sat alone in his grand old dining-room. The 
servants had wimdrawn and len him in soli- 
tary splendor, for the massive plate glittered 
on the sideboard, and the blaze of many wax- 
lights illuminated the three or four great pic- 
tures of Rubens' on the walls, and sparkled 
over the richly-cut glass that figured amongst 
the dessert, and there, amidst all, sat that old 
man — ^pale, wan, andcare worn — to all seem- 
ing several years older than one short week 
ago. A small table at his side was littered 
with letters and law papers ; but though he 
had gone for them to his study, he never no- 
ticed them, so deeply was his mind bent on 
other thoughts. At last he looked at his 
watch, and then arising, he rang the bell. 

" Doctor Price is still above stairs ?" said 
he, in a tone of inquiry. 

" Yes, Sir Withhi." 

/ " And you are quite certain you told him 
to come to me before he left the Castle ?" 

" Yes, Sir Within." 

" That will do," said he, with a sigh. 

Scarcely had the servent closed the door 
than he re-opened it to announce Doctor 
Price, a small pock-marked sharp-featured 
man, with an intensely keen eye, and a thin 
compressed mouth. 

" Well, Doctor, well ?" said Sir Within, as 
he came forward towards him with a manner 
of great anxiety. 

" Well, Sir Within W ardle, it is as I sus- 
pected, a case of concussion ; there's no or- 
ganic mischief no — lesion." 

"What's a lesion?" 

"There is no fracture, nor any pressure, 
so fieu- as I can detect; but there is very 
grave injury of another sort There is con- 
cussion of the brain." 

"And is there danger— be firank, Doctor, 
is there danger ?" 
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** Certainly there is danger ; but I would 
not pronounce it to be imminent danger." 

" London has some men of great eminence, 
which of them all would you select to con- 
sult with on such a case ? I am certain that 
you would wish a consultation.'' 

" I have no objection to one, Blr Within, 
and I would name Sir Henry Moreland, as 
the first man in his profession." 

" Then write for him. Sir^-rwrite at once. 
Here, in this toom, here ' — and he opened a 
door into a small cabinet— ** you will find 
everything you want." 

" Certainnr ; I obey your instructions. I 
will write immediately; but say in what 
terms. The young lady is your ward — am I 
to style her by that title or by her name ? " 

Sir Within blushed, but it was more in 
anger than shame ; the barest approach to 
any question of Kate's position jarred upon 
his feelings like an insinuation, and he fixed 
a steadfiist stare on the Doctor before he re- 
plied, to assure himself that there was no 
covert impertinence in the request Appar- 
ently he was satisfied, for in a calm voice he 
said, " It will be unnecessary to say more 
than that his presence is requested by Sir 
Within WildiingtoQ Wardle at Dalnidem 
Castle, and with all the speed possible." 

While the Doctor was writing. Sir Within 
walked to and fro with short and hurried 
steps, his mouth twitched from time to time, 
and a nervous motion of his fingers betrayed 
the immense agitation that poes^sed him, and 
, against which he struggled hard to subdue 
an outward sign& Hf^the occasion been a 
ministerial conference— had the event been 
one in which a bold front was called for, to 
cover a weak position, or affiront a coming 
peril — the old envoy would have borne him- 
self well and bravely ; no one could have 
worn an easier look m a trying emergency, 
or better baffled the searching that would 
try to detect a secret misgiving. But where 
was all this subtlety now ? Of what did it 
avail himP He bent before this blow as 
humbly as a school-girl, and soon even aban- 
doned the attempt to dissimulate, and wrung 
his hands in passionate sorrow as he went. 

"Will that do, then. Sir Withmr asked 
the Doctor, as he handed him the note he 
had Just written. 

" I have not my class," said he, hurriedly, 
while his fin^s hSd it ; " but of course it 
is all right. You will instruct me as to the 
fee— you will do whatever is necessary, and 
you will also, I trust, remain here. I wish 
you not to leave the Castle." 

"Impossible, Sir Within. Sir Godfrey 
Wynne is veiy ill, and I have a very anx- 
ious case at Glassnwyd." 

" But n'bne of them, I will venture to say, 
so needfiil of watching as this. You have just 
told me how precarious these cases are. Re- 
member, Sir, i have some claims upon you." 

" The very greatest, Sir Within. But for 
your munificent donation, I should never 
have been phymdan to the Wrexham Hos- 
pital" 

" I did not mean that," s^d Sir Within, 
blushing scarlet ; " I did not allude to that. 
I spoke of old fisunily claims in your father's 



time. Dalradem wag always his ataunch 
supporter." 

"I know it well, Su*; but a doctor owes 
allegiance to the rery humblest of those who 
neea him." 

" A doctor, I presume, is bound to adcord 
the patient whatever of his time he can 
pay for ?" 

" Not to the detriment of others who are 
ill. Sir Withm." 

" I know of no other than those under this 
roo^ Doctor Price. I InslBt, therefore, that 
you remain here." 

" I will return before- evening. Sir Within." 

" If you leave this now, Sir, you need not 
return." 

" Let me entreat yon to moderate your 
warmth, and hear me." * 

" Sir, I accept no lessons on the mode in 
which I should comport myselt My educa- 
tion is not, I would hope, yet to be made in 
this respect. You stay now, or you never re- 
cross this threshold." 

" Then I most respectfhlly take my leave, 
Sir." 

As he moved towards the door, Sir Within 
placed himself aeainst it 

" This is oonauct, Su:," cried he, passion- 
ately, " for which I was in no way prepared. 
It is the first time in my life I have seen a 
physician refhse his services to (hose who 
had the right to call for, and the^abili^ to 
reouite them. I will not suffer it" 

The Doctor moved hisNhead moumftdly, 
and muttered a few low and indistinct words. 

" Ko, Sir, I want no apologies. I will not 
listen to excuses 1" cried Sir Within, whose 
cheek was in a fiame, and his eye flashing 
with anger, "i have done my best — ^my very 
best — ^to misunderstand your meaning; i 
have tried my utmost to persuade myself that 
tills was no bitentional slight; but, appar- 
ently, Sir, you insist that I should know it, 
and feel it.*^ 

" You distress me greatly, Sir Within — ^and 
all the more^ that I really cannot follow you 
in what you imply." 

" I never imply. Sir— I declare— I assert T* 
and his voice was now shrill with passion. 
" It is no insinuation I make; it is an open 
declaration — ^that it is in what scandalous 
tongues have dared to allege against this 
young lady's residence under my roof is the 
sole pretext you have to refhse your services 
here. Don't deny it. Sir ; L read it in your 
confiision half an hour ago You intend to 
build a character for high morality on this 
event You know this county better than I 
do, and you are a better judge how fer your 
strict virtue will be remunerative ; or perhaps 
you £uicy that I will condescend to an expla- 
nation with vou." 

" No, no, Su: Withm. You are too nnjust 
— quite too unjust in ail this." 

The old Baronet never heard the interrup- 
tion, but went on : 

" But, Sir, if I have scorned to make expla< 
nations to the first gentry of my neighbor- 
hood, it la not likely I will descend to them 
for the satisfaction of a village doctor. €k>. 
Sir— go I but at your peril one word to grat- 
ify the sUmderous temper of your clients ; fotr 
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if I hear that yoti haye dared to insinuate, 
however fiuntly " 

The Doctor did not wait for him to finish, 
bat hmried down the stairs, crossed the hall, 
and hastened to the stable-yard ; and in a Tenr 
few minutes the sharp sound of his horse s 
feet on the ground declared that he was off at 
speed. 

Sir Within had sank into the chair beside 
the door from which the Doctor had Just 
issued, powerless and oyercome. The out- 
borstB of passion, what liad been but bne exit 
of an OTerwhelming sorrow, had run its 
course, and now he sat there wretched and 
forlom. Of his late altercation he remem- 
bered positively nothing. Something had 
oocorred — something that excited and agita- 
ted him. The Doctor had said, or somebody 
had said, he knew not what ; but it shadowed 
forth a sort of reflection on him — fbr Heaven 
knows what ; and he wiped the cold perspi- 
ration from his brow, and tried to collect him- 
self At last he arose and rang the bell. 

" Will yon tell Doctor Price I should like 
to speak to him," said he, in his usual bluid 
tone. 

" The Doctor is gone, Sb- Withm ; he left 
the Castle half an hour ago." 

He nodded ; and the servant retired. After 
a little while he rang again. 

^ Let Doctor Price know I Wish to see him 
before he goes away," said he, in a fiiint voice. 

" The Doctor left the Castle some time back. 
Sir Within," said the man, in some astonish- 
ment. 

" Ah I — ^very true— I remember :• that will 
do." 

Once more alone, he tried to remember 
what had just occurred — but he could not; 
and, with weary steps, he mounted the stairs 
slowly towards the corridor where the sick 
chamber stood 

"She is sleeping. Sir Wifhin," s^d the 
nurse, who sat outside the door to enforce 
silence—" sleeping, but dreaming and wan- 
dering on continually; and such strange 
QiingB, too, she says." 

" What does she talk of, nurse?" said he, 
scarcely conscious of what he asked. 

** She be talking. Sir, of being a-gathering 
seaweed on the rocks, and cryin? out to some 
one to take care — ^that the tide is gaining 
faiaX, 'It will be soon in on usT she cries 
everv moment; 'make haste, Patsey, or 
well lose it all 1" And then she'll wring her 
hair, as if there was water in it, and tie it up 
ahort afterwards on the back of her head. I 
never see a young lady go on the same way 
before !" 

" Wandering ?— mere wandering?" said 
Sir Withm, faintly. 

"Of course it be, Sir Within; but ain't it 
a strange sort of wandering for one bred and 
bro^ht up as she %as ?" 

" When people rave, they rave," said Sir 
Within, curtly. 

•• Yes, Sir, so they does ; but people bom 
to every comfort and the like seldom talks 
of going out to look for firewood, or to bring 
home the goats from the mountams ; and that 
poor sweet dear there won't think of any- 
thing else." 

9 



**Yoa are a fool, ma'am, or you would 
never think of attaching importance to what 
a patient raves about in a rcver. I wonder 
Doctor Price could not have found a more 
competent person." And with this rebuke 
U^ retraced his steps, and sought his own 
room. 

And as he sat there, & servant entered 
with a note Doctor Price's servant had 
Just brought He tore it open impatiently, 
and read : 

"Dear Sir,— I have accidentally heard 

that Sbr Henry Morland will be at. Wrexham 

this evening. If it be your wish to see him 

at Dalradem, pray inform me by the bearer. 

Very respectfully your Servant, 

Pkitchabd Pricb." 

Sir Within at once addressed a most curt 
and conciliatoiT note to Doctor Price, re- 
questing to see him and his colleague as soon 
aS would suit his convenience. That there 
was something for which an apology was 
needed, he knew ; but what it was, now it 
occurred, or why it occurred, was totally be- 
yond him ; his note, however, was polite in 
every respect, and its conclusion actually 
friendly. Doctor Price, however, did not 
make his appearance, but towards midnight 
a post-chaise drove into the court-yard, and 
the great town Physician entered the castle. 
He was a short, stout-built, heavy-browed 
man, stem, and almost peremptory in his 
manner, reserving all his mind for his patient, 
and scarcely condescending to notice the 
friends of the sick person. 

"Who is itr asked he bluntly of Sir 
Within, as the old envoy politely handed 
him a chair. 

" My ward. Sir Henry, a young lady not 
fully seventeen." 

" Humph 1 I did not know you were 
married." 

" I am not married, Sir. I was not aware 
that we were discussing that question." 

" Let me speak with your sister, then?" 

" I have no sister. Sir." 

" I don't care what the relative is— cousin, 
aunt, grandmother — ^if not too old." 

" I repeat. Sir, I have no female relative 
here to whom I can refer you. I shall send 
for my housekeeper, however, who is a most 
intelligent person;" and he rang the bell 
hurriedly. 

" And this ward— strange thing a ward in 
the house of an unmarried man— what's her 
name?" 

" Miss O'Hara." 

" O'Hara I O'Hara I One of the Antrim 
family?" 

" No, Sir ; no connexion even:" 

"Oh, this is the housekeeper! Show me 
your patient, and tell me about the case as 
we go along;" and abmptly returning Sir 
Within's salutation, he left the room, and 
proceeded up-stairs. "Yes, yes," he mut- 
tered, as the housekeeper recounted the 
symptoms. "Yes; I know all that: but I 
want to hear how it beran. Was there any 
shock — any accident? I^one? Mere fatigue 
long ride— over-exertion — a very hot 
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day I Yet, yes, quite common — angwera at 
first collectiYely, and then goes off raying — 
that's enough r* 

The rough ungracious man, abrupt of 
speech, and actually rude in manner, became 
g^tle as a woman as he stole up to the bed- 
side and laid his hand on the hot and bum- 
mg forehead. Site raised her hand, tremu- 
lous with fever, and placed it upon liis, and 
isaid : ** Yes ; the pain is there I" 

**Let us see if we cannot cure it," said he 
softly, as he sat down beside her bed 

She turned her large lustrous eyes upon 
him— brightened as they were in the glow 
of fever — ^and stared at him stead&stly and 
long. He was counting her pulse, and she 
watched his lips as they fidntl^ stirred, as 
though she coiQd read her &te m their mo- 
tion. 

," Well ?" cried she—" weU r 

"Well, you are about to get better, my 
dear child ; the fever is decreasing, and your 
head freer." 

"Yes," said she, hurriedly, "the horrid 
fiuicies that torment me are passing away, 
and I can think now. Who are your' a^ed 
she, after a pause. 

" I am your doctor." 

"But your name? I never saw you be- 
fore." 

** I know that! This is my first visit to 
you. My name is Morland." 

" Morland— Morland — I have read that 
name in the newspapers. Sir William, or Sir 
something." , 

" Sir Henry Morland." 

" Physician to the King, I declare," said 
8 le raising herself on one arm to look at him ; 

and you have come here, aU this way, to see 
me!" 

" And very well worth my while it was. 
It is^ot every day I chance upon so interest- 
ing a patient.'^' 

"How kind you are— how pleasant your 
voice is; it soothes me to listen to it." 

" But we must not talk any more now, my 
child." 

" O yes, let us talk, it is so delightM ; tell 
me of all the fine people you see daily. Do 
you speak to them as kindly as to me, or are 
you more reserved and distant ? Do tell me.'* 

"I will tell you all about these things an- 
other time, when it will be safer for you to 
hear them. You must have perfect rest and 
quiet now.* 

" It would quiet me fkr more to listen to 
you than to let me think on and on, as I 
have been doing. You are going away 
already ?" 

" I cannot help it, my child ; I have many 
others waiting for me to see them." 

" But you wouldn't hurry away from me 
in this mshion if I were a great person ?" 

" Pardon me ; you are a very great person 

tO«M." 

" How so? Tell me what you mean : do 
tell me," cried she ; and she started up and 
caught his hand with both her own. I must 
know what that meana" 

" Listen to me, my child," and he spoke in 
a graver, almost a stem manner ; " I can only 
do the work of my daily life by being very 



despotic. I have renlied to more questions 
of yours now, than 1 should have answered 
to a Royal Highness. Good-by." 

"€k)od-by!" said she, and pressed his 
hand to her hot lips. " Qood-by ; donk for- 
get me." 

As the doctor, followed by Mrs Simoox, 
left the room, he stood for a moment in the 
corridor, deep in thought. "Her mind is 
collected now," said he, at last; "there is 
only excitement ; there is no aberration." 

" She has those intervals every now and 
then, Sir, and she'll speak as sensibly as any 
one ; and, indeed, it's hard to say when she 
is not talking rational, for she is odd and 
strange when she's well." 

" Yes, I see that ; she is no ordinary per- 
son." 

" And no later than last night, Sir, when 
we imagined that she was talking a mere 
gibberish of her own, our second housonaid, 
Uiat was in the room, went over and an- 
swered her, and there they talked together 
for more than a quarter of an hour, Sir: and 
I asked Molly what it was, and ^e said it 
was Irish. So, when the girl came into the 
room this morning, I told her to talk it again ; 
but would you believe it. Sir, our young lady 
began to laugh, and asked what the creature 
meant by that nonsense. She did not know 
one wora. Sir, Molly was saying, any more 
than ourselves." 

The Doctor nodded assentingly, as though 
such a case was &miliar to him, and passed 
on. At the foot of the stairs he found Sir 
Withm waiting for hioL 

" I will talk to Price," said Shr Heniy ; "I 
shall see him to-night, and to-morrow I will 
take another opportunity of seeing her be- 
fore I return to town." 

" Are you hopeful as to the result? * asked 
Sir Within, with much anxiety in his look. 

"She has youth in her favor," said he, 
as he buttoned up his overcoat. 

" And you think well of her case then ?" 

" I did not say so. Sir; I don't think any 
man would go so £Eur ; for it will be tedious, 
and consequently precarious. And there are 
now and then recoveries that can scarcely be 
called benefits. How many miles do you 
caU it to Wrexham ?" 

" You speak of the effects upon the brain — 
the permanent effects?" said Sir Within 
with trembling eagemessw 

"Brain or membranes, I don't think it 
signifies much which. And Wrexham— how 
far is it?" 

"Your postboy will tell you, Sir; thia 
case is of much more moment to me." 

&i Henry turned a full steady look on the 
old envoy, as though he were contemplating 
an order of being whoUy new and strange to 
him ; and then turning to the housekeeper, 
who still stood at his sidei said : " Stop the 
ice — ^apply mere cold water; don't talk to 
her, ana no more Irish— take care of that — 
no more Irish. Good night, Sir Within;" 
and stepping hastily down the steps, he 
entered his carriage and drove away. 

" What did he mean by that last direction, 
no more Irish, Mrs. SuncoxT asked Sir 
Within. 
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**La, 8ir, it was about a thing that hap- 
pened last night */' and she recounted the in- 
cident, at somewhat greater length than we 
haye given it. 

" 8end the girl to me,'* said Bir Withm, as 
she finished: ^Met me speak to her in the 
libnfry." 

The interview lasted about half an hour, 
and at the end of it Moll was seen to hasten to 
her room, pack her clothes, and descend to 
the stable-yard, where a conveyance was in 
waiting for her. 

^ This is a htuty way to leave us, Molly,'* 
said one of her fellow-servants, as she mounted 
the cart 

** It's my mother that was sick, and sent 
for me," said the girL ^ Drive on,*' added 
she to the CToom, for Sir Within was leaning 
on the window-sUl, overhead, and watching 
the scene. 

Sir Henry arrived the next morning to find 
KaAe worse than he had left her ; and, though 
matly pressed for time, he remained nigh an 
hoar in consultation with Doctor Price, who 
had accompanied him. There was more fever, 
and &r more excitement than on the day 
before, and ^e talked incessantly to herself, 
occasionally giving way to bursts of laughter. 

" How grave you both look this morning," 
said she, with a derisive smile, as they arose 
to leave her beddde. "I think I can guess 
what's passing in your mind." Monand 
shook his head in dissent, and she went on : 
**• Of course you would be reluctant to say it, 
but the simple truth is. Doctor, you think me 
very, very UL" 

** So fiff, you are right," said he^gently. 

^ Yes, but you suspect more. Tou believe 
thai I am dymg." 

** Tou have many things in your fiivor, my 
dear child. Tou have youth, you have 
strength, and you have what is sometimes 
worth them both— -^ood courage." 

*' Tou do me justice, Doctor, I have plenty 
of courage, more even than you know of; 
and I have another thing," added she^ while 
her eyes flashed wildly and her lip shook with 
agitation—** I have no great desire to live I" 

** Gome, come, youna^ lady," broke in Price, 
'^ it is not at your age that one is weary of the 
world." 

^ I never said I was," cried she, impatiently ; 
and then, turning firom him as though he were 
not one to understand her aright, ^e address- 
ed the other. ^ May I speak to you alone ?" 

''Certainly; my mend here will have no 
objection, Fm sure." 

** None whatever," said Doctor Price, as he 
moved towards the door. 

" And you, Bimcox, you must go too ; and 
take Kelly with you." 

" La, MiMH— '' 

** Do as you are told,"said the Doctor, per- 
emptorily. 

" And now we are alone, child," said he, as 
having closed the door, he returned to the 
bedside. 

'* Sit down, At there," said she, pomting to 
the chair, ** and wut a moment till I collect 
myselH I don't like that man ; his voice jars 
on me — ^there is so much in a voice. Yours, 
for instance, soothes m&" He smiled kindly 



on her, and she continued : ** I was not always 
so captious, but illness makes one very iret- 
ftil. Ain't it so?" 

** Naturally .•• 

** I must be very ill, then, if irritability be 
the measure. Do you know" — and here she 
spoke with immense rapidity, and with a jar- 
ring vibration in her voice — " do you know 
that there are times, mere moments, in which 
it needs all my self-control not to scream 
aloud ? Tea, I feel as though I would give life 
itself to cry out— to fling uus weaiy K>ad off 
my poor heart, and tell all — alL" 

'* Ton must be calm, voung lady, or I shall 
think I have done amiss in permitting this 
interview." 

"Don't call me youne lady. The other, 
that man I dislike, called me young lady. 
Tou must call me Kate." He only smiled, 
and she took his hand in her own burning 
hand, and said, in a coaxing, caressing tone. 
" Sav Kate-Kate I" 

" I am very proud tliat you let me call you 
Kate." 

" Tes, that's it ; and you say it softly, as it 
should be spoken. It's a pretttr name, is it 
not ? No, don't look on me pitLnillv. If it be 
even as you fear, there is no cause for sorrow. 
Answer me one thing," said she, half sternly, 
"but answer truly. Shall I die of this? 
There, there 1 I do not want any more. 
Tou think I shall ; but I know better. Ay, 
Doctor, there's a keener instinct, stronger 
than all your skill, and it tells me I have years 
and years before me; years of such trouble, 
too. It would be a mercy I were taken now r 

" Calm yourself, my child. I like your self- 
confidence; butbedum." 

«< And am I not calm ? Count my pulse :" 
and she bared her arm and held it towards 
him. ** It M a pretty arm ? they say so, 
frankly. What harm can fiattery do me 
now ?'' 

" I must leave vou, my dear child. I have 
a long journey before me, and much hard 
work at the end of it I am sorry, very sorry 
to go. Don't shake your head, Kate, it is the 
simple truth." 

" Then why not stay f ' 

" I have told you, child, that many others 
are expecting ma" 

** Tes, great people, titled people, people of 
condition, as tney are called ; as if we, too, 
had not our condition. Don't you hate that 
word ? Don't you hate every vulgar sneer at' 
the low-bom r 

** I like your generosity ^" 

"My generosity r cried she, with a wild 
hysteric lauph—" my generosity ! Oh, yes ; 
my generosity has a touch of genius in it 
It reveals to me the unseen, the untasted! 
For, what can I know of such people ?" 

Her brows were knitted &Bt as she uttered 
the last words, and her lips were drawn tight, 
as though she spoke under the pressure of 
some intense constraint 

" There, there f said he, rising. " I knew 
all this talking was u\]urious, and I am much 
to blame for having permitted it" 

" And you are going?" 

" I must ; I have no choice In the matter." 

" Well, give me a minute more. Bit down 
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again, and I will not detain you more U&an a 
miniite or two. When I asked to speak ¥rith 
^u alone, Doctor, it was to beg of ^ou to 
make my will. You need not be afraid that 
it ¥dll take long. I have only one leeacy and 
one heir. Kow, mind what I shall say to 

Sou. It may happen — I myself think it will 
appen — ^that I shall get better of this fever. 
Much of my raving — what they call my rav- 
ing — was such wandering as passes through 
my head any day; so that it may easily be I 
have never been so ill as I seemed to be, and 
all the wonderful stories Mrs. Simcox told 
you in the window last night — my strange 
fandett about my bare feet bleeding with the 
sharp stones— no matter, £&ct or fimcy, it was 
in my head before this. You are attending 
tome?" 

" I am." 

''I was afraid vou thought that this expla- 
nation was only ^wandering ' of another sort ; 
but I see you do not. I see you follow me." 

He nodded. 

'* If, however, your skill be better than my 
second sight — ^if I can call it so— I have a 
task for you to do. When it shall be all over, 
before I am buried, you will take care — ^but 
wait, let us do it regularly." Bhe raised her- 
self on one arm as she spoke, and with the 
other hand she pointed to a small writing- 
table at the fkrther part of the room. ** Open 
that desk, and take out an envelope. It ouffht 
to be black-edf ed for the occasion,** said uie, 
with a sad smue, **^ but I don*t think it matters 
much. Yes, that one will do very well 
Write now the address I shall give jovl : * Mr. 
Peter Maloue.* Show it to me— is it large 
and plain? No; take another. It must be 
clear, bold writing. I think I ought to write 
it myself— of course I ought, and I wHl." 

" All this excitement is wrong." 

'* Then don't prolong it Give me the pen 
and that book to write on. I declare it is you 
that are nervous, Doctor. What mi^es your 
hand shake ?" 

*' If I am nervous, it is because I feel much 
self-reproach for all this — this ** 

" This— what ?" asked she, smiling. " Do 
£^ve it a name. I am sure you are not angry 
at my detaining you. You are too kind and 
too considerate to reckon minutes aeainst one 
who may have so few of them ; and then, as 
to this task I impose on you," and she smiled 
again — "do confess you never heard of so 
short a will. There, it is all written now. 
Bead it out, that I may see if it be legible." 

" * Mr. Peter Malone, to the care of Mr. T. 
O'Rorke, Vinegar Hill, Gush-ma-Oreena, Ire- 
hmd.* " 

" Your pronunciation is not quite faultless, 
Doctor ; but, luckily, you will not be the 
postman. Mind, now, this is to be posted so 
soon as all is over. Iho, no— not as it is. I 
have not yet enclosed my legacy. Take that 
scissors you see yonder. Open the shutter — 
a little more still — ^ves, that will do. Now 
come here. Cut off the longest and the 
brightest lock you can find here," and she 
unbound her gmden hair, and sent it floating 
in heavy masses over. her shoulders and her 
back, and even her face. " Don't spare it I 
mean my last legacy to be munificent 



There I" said she, taking the long tress finom 
his fingers, ^' how soft and silky it is— see, too, 
if it has not that golden radiance the Venetian 
painters raved about 1 The old man to whom 
that envelope is addressed once asked me to 
give him a lock of my hair; he begged for it 
very eagerly, as a parting gift, anal refhsed 
him. lean give it now— yes, I can give it 
now! Ask me nothing— I will tell nothing. 
I bought to have told you tall— the whole 
long, dreary story — ^but I cannot. There, you 
are impatient to be away. I release you; 
only remember, that if I do not die you are to 
return that paper to ma Do you understand 
me?" 

" Perfectly, and will obey you to the letter, 
my dear cmld, if you will not give me this 
tress as my fee for having cured you. Per- 
haps I have as good a claim to it as that other 
to whom you would bequeath it" 

"No, no, no!" cried she, impetuously. 
" You never cared for me, you never could 
care for me, as he does; but keep it if yon 
will. €kx)d-by, good-by 1 One instant more. 
There is another old man to whom I would 
send a message." 

" Your cuardian ?" 

A soomful curl of her lip and an impatient 
gesture of her head stopped him. 

" Tell Sir Withm that I was very grateful 
to him. He did much to make my life a very 
happy one, and yet I am so glad to leave it 1 
Speak kinoly* to him and comfort him ; tell 
him, if you will, that if he would continue to 
love me, it were best I should die ; for if I 
were to live. Doctor" — and here her eyes 
grew ftill and wide, and her gaze steadfast — 
" if I were to live, I should lose that love." 

The wild look she gave, the strange vibra- 
tion of her voice, and her words themselves 
warned the Doctor that a period of excite- 
ment was approaching, and he drew the car- 
tain and moved away. 



CHAPTER XL. 

▲ BT7DDBH BBTBBBB. 

*' YoxT see it is as well I acted with mare 
forethought, and did not send for our Irish 
friend/* said Grenfell, as he sat at breakfast 
with Ladarelle. " We shall probably not 
want him." 

" I suspect not," said the other ; ** the last 
news of her was unfit vorable." 

Grenfell stole a look at the speaker, and, 
quick as the glance was, it bespolie a mineled 
aversion and contempt. The men who have 
arrived at middle age, either to form a poor 
opinion of their fellows, or to feign it — it is 
hard exactly to say which — feel a sort of detes- 
tation for younger men who entertain the 
same sentiments. Whether it be that to have 
reached that cynicism has cost years of patient 
study and endurance, and that thev are indig- 
nant at the pretension that would assume to 
have acquired the knowledge without the 
labor, or that, and this more probable, they 
really do not fully trust their own heartless- 
ness — whatever the cause, I can answer for 
the effect ; and that cold, ungenial man now 
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ooked npon Us younger companion with a 
sense of little less than di^eost. 

** So that her death would not shock yon f 
Bud Grenfell, as he stirred his tea, without 
looking up. 

*" I don*t exactly say that She's a fine girl, 
young, and very good looking." 

" Beautiful.*' 

" WeU, beautiftd if you like, though Til 
show scoresjust as handsome any day m Rot- 
ten Row. But the question is, Does she, or 
does she not, stand between me and a fine 
estate ? Ton yourself thought that c^iniiMi of 
Palmer's went against me." 

" Ko doubt of It Palmer concurs with the 
Attomey-Gteneral ; indeed, he seems aston- 
ished that any other view was ever taken, as 
he says, ' No provision of a will can override 
theUw.'" 

" Which means, that the old cove may 
marry ; and his heir, if he have one, may in- 
herit the property f' 

" Just so." 

** And then, in the fooe of that, you ask me 
if her life is of such consequence to me ?" 

" No ; I asked if her death would shock you." 

** I don't wftU know what you mean by be- 
ing shocked 1 If there was a suspicion abroad 
that I had poisoned her, to get her out of the 
way, then perhaps I might be shocked." 

** Shocked at the imputation, not the conse- 
quences f • , 

** I can't split hairs— I never could. If you 
want subtle distinctions and finendrawn dif- 
ferences, you must try elsewhere. What I 
want to say is simply this : Ihaveno ill will 
to the girl ; I wish no harm to her; but I'd 
rather she wasn't there" 

" By there, you mean, alive ?" 

** Well, if there was no other alternative- 
yes, I do mean that I'm certain old Wardle 
would never look out for another, and the 
peat probability is, he'd not trouble us much 
longer ; and, as Tom Scott says, by * nobbling ' 
one horse, you get rid of the whole stable. 
Ton look matly disgusted, are you horrified 
at my wickedness, Grenfell?" 

" No," said he, slowly. " I have met a fair 
number of yoang fellows like you^ and who 
fimcied, that to Imow life they must begin at 
the lowest of it ; the mat misfortune was, 
that they never emerged from it after." 

"That's severe,! take it," said Ladarelle, 
as he lighted a cigarette and began to smoke. 

" Feigning virtue will never make a saint," 
said Qrenfell, risln^r firom the table; ''but 
mock wickedness will always end by making 
a man a rascal I " He left the room as he 
spoke, and sauntered out into the lawn ; and 
now Ladarelle began to commune with him- 
self—what notice ne ought to take, if any, of 
these words. ' Were they to be considered as 
a moral sentiment of general application, or 
were they addressed specially to himself? 
The context favored this latter supposition; 
but then he uttered them as a great truth ; he 
had a trick of that sort of " preaching," and 
Uie moment the word preachmg crossed him, 
his an^ was dispdled, for who minded 
preachmg ? Who was ever the better or the 
worse for it ? WHo ever deemed its denuncia- 
tions personal ? 



The entrance of his man, Mr. ilsk, oat 
short his reflections, for he had sent him over 
to Dalradem, with his compUmentB, to ask 
idfter Mademoiselle O'Hara. 

**• Sir Within's respects. Sir, the young lady 
is better ; passed a good night, and seems 
much refreshed." 

** Here's news, Grenfell,'* cried Ladarelle, 
opening the window, and (»Uing out to Qren- 
fell—-" here's news ; she has had a good night, 
and is better." 

Grenfell, however, had Just received his 
letters firom the post, and was already to 
deeply engrossed by one of them to mind 
him. 

" I say, come here, and listen to the bul- 
letin," cried Ladarelle again ; but Grenfell, 
without deigning the sli^test notice to his 
wordB, thrust his letters into his pocket and 
walked hastily away. 

The letter he had opened was firom Yyner, 
and even in the first few lines had so fiur en- 
gaged his interest, that to read it undisturbed, 
he set out to gain a little sununer-house on a 
small, island— a spot to which Ladarelle could 
not follow, as there was but one boat on the 
lake. 

Having reached his sanctuary, he took forth 
the episUe, which, from Yyner, was an un- 
usually long one, and beean to read. It is 
not necessary that I should ask the reader's 
attention to the whole of it It opened by 
an apology for not having written befi>re : 

*' I am ashamed to think, my dear Gren- 
fell, how many of your questions remain 
unanswered; but as the Cardinal's private 
secretary wrote to express the grief his Em- 
inence felt at bebig obliged to die instead of 
dine out, so I must ask your patience for not 
replying to you, as I was occupied in being 
rumed. It is a big word, George, but not 
too big for the &ct When I gave up poli- 
tics, for want of something to do, I took up 
speculation. A very clever rascal— I only 
found out the rascality later— with whom I 
made acquaintance at G^oa, induced me to 
make some railroad ventures, which all 
turned out successes. From these he led me 
on to others of a larger kfaid in Sardinia, and 
ultimately in Morocco. A ^reat London 
banking firm was assodated with the enter- 
prise, which of course, gave the air of sta- 
bility to the operations, and as there was 
nothing unfiur — nothing gambling in the 
scheme — ^nothmg, in fact, that passed the lim- 
its of legitimate commercial enterprise, at 
the same time that there was everything to 
interest and amuse, I entered into it witiL all 
that ardor for which more than once your 

grudent temperament has rebuked me. I 
ave no patience to go over the story ; be- 
ddes that, the catastrophe tells it all. The 
oridnal tempter— his name is G^ennet — ^has 
fled, the great bankers have fiiiled, and I am 
— I have ascertained— engaged to the full 
amount of all I have in the world— that is, 
nothing remains to us but my wife's settle- 
ment to live on. A great blow this ; I am 
staggering under it still. It was predselr 
the sort of misfortune I had thought myself 
exempt from, because I never oaxed much 
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about monay-getting ; I was richer than I 
really needed to be ; but as the Spanish pro- 
verb says, ' The deyil never soes out to fish 
with omy one sort of bait in his boat.' I im- 
ag^ed I was going to be a great pliilan- 
l£ropi5t If I was to get lead from the Moors, 
I was to give them civilisation, culture, Hea- 
ven knows what cravings after good things 
here and hereafter. Don't laugh, George ; I 
give you my word of honor I believed it. 
Mr. Kidley Gennet was a great artist, and 
from the hour he waved his wand over me. 
1 never really awoke * till I was beggared.' 
Now, I do believe that you yourself, with all 
the craft you boast of, would not have come 
scathless out of his hands. These fellows are 
consummately clever, and in nothing more 
than in the quick reading of the characters 
they are placed in contact with. Tou can 
answer for it that I never was a gambler. 
I have played it is true ; but with no zest, no 
passion for play. That man however, knew 
more of me than I did of m^lf ; he detected 
a sort of combative spirit in my nature, 
which gives results very much like tlie love 
of play. It prompts to a rash self-confidence 
and a dogged resolution not to be beaten — no 
matter how heavy the odds against one. I 
say, he saw this, and he determined to make 
use of it. There was a time at which, at the 
loss of about twenty-eight or thirtv tho\isand 
pounds, I might have freed myself of every 
liability ; and, indeed, I was more than half 
inclined to do it ; but the devil, in this fel- 
low's ^ape, hinted something about being 
poor-spirited and craven-hearted ; said some- 
thing about men who bore reverses ill. and 
only spread canvas when the wind was all 
astern ; and that, in fact, the people who car- 
ried the day in Ufe were exactly those who 
never would accept defeat. All he said met 
a ready concurrence from my own heart, and 
in I went after my thirty thousand, which 
soon became eighty. Even then I mieht 
have escaped — a heavy loser, of course, but 
not crushed — ^but he persuaded me that the 
concern was the finest enterprise in Europe, 
if emancipated fh)m the influence of two 
powerful ^areholders — men who, since they 
had Joined us had gone deeply into other spec- 
ulations, whose prospects would be severely 
damaged by our success. One of these was 
La Marque, the Parisian banker, and a great 
promoter of the ' Credit Mobilier ;' the other 
an English contractor, whose name I may 
mention one of these days. They were, he 
said, to be bought out, and then I should 
stand the representative of four-sixths of the 
whole scheme. It reads like infatuation now 
that I go calmly over it ; but I acceded. I 
commissioned Q«nnet to treat with these gen- 
tlemen, and gave him blank bills for t^e sum& 
For a while all seemed to go on admirably. 
La Marque himself wrote to me; he owned 
that his. other engagements had not left him 



while Mr. G.'s podlion in the ' world of 
afiairs ' was above all rei)roach, the &ct of 
his conducting a transaction with blank ac- 
ceptances was totally irregular and unbuai- 
ness-like ; and begged me that I w6uld givo 
him a regular assurance, in a form which he 
enclosed, that I authenticated G.'s position, 
and held myself responsible, not merely com- 
mercially, but as a man of honor, for such 
engagements as he should contract in my 
name. I made a few trifling alteraticHis in 
the wording of this document, and sent it 
back with my signature. On the third day 
after, the London firm smashed, and on thie 
evening that brought the news, G. bolted, 
and has not since been heard of. 

** Since then, every post from England tells 
me of the steps at which my ruin advances, 
M^Elnlay, overwhelmed, I think, by the ca- 
lamity, acts with less than his usual skill and 
cleverness, and continues to insist that I muBt 
repudiate my pledge to La Marque, whom 
he calls a confederate of G.'s ; and, indeed, 
declares that if we could but secure that fel- 
low's person, we should save a large remnant 
of the property. These are his views ; they 
are not mine, 1 cannot consent to remedy 
my folly at the cost of my character ; and 
though I have agreed to the despatch of de- 
tectives to hunt Gennet, I will not, by any 
act, dishonor my signature. 

" It is at tills stage we are now arrived. 
Whether I am to be drowned by six inches 
over my head, or six fathoms, is not, I opine, 
a matter of much consequence. Lady Vyner 
knows it all, and bears it— as I knew she 
would — nobly. Her sister, too, has shown a 
fine spirit Of course, we have kept so much 
as we can of the calamity from Mrs. Courte- 
nay ; but she is more cast down than any of 
us. As for Ada, She sustains us all. I declare 
I never knew her before ; and if it were not 
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at liberty to develop the resources of our 
company to their full extent, a^d confessed 
that there were certain changes in the man- 
agement that must lead to great advantage. 
With, however, what I thought at the time a 
most 8cru[)ulous honor — though I have come 
to regard it difierently—hQ hinted tome that 



that the misfortune is to outlive 
say it was worth being ruined 
cover the boundless wealth of 
girl's heart 

" I could fill pages with little traits of her 
thoughtfyil afiection, evincing a nature, too, 
that actually seemed to neea an opportunity 
to show it was made for higher and better 
things than to float along in an existence of 
indulgence. 

" You are impatient to hear how practical 
we can be. Well, you shall We have given 
up our grand palazzo, and retired to a little 
place al^ut twenty miles off", near Cliiavari, 
where we found a small house to suit us. We 
have sent off all the servants but three. I 
doubt if we shall keep old Morris ; but it 
would break his heart to discharge him with 
the others. I have despatched my horses to 
be sold at Turin. The ^acht is already dis- 
posed of. Not bad this m four days, besides 
writing about a hundred and fifty letters, and 
giving solemn audience to Mr. Fengrove, of 
the detective force, come out specially to get 
from me a detailed description of G.'s person, 
size, dress, accent, and manner. I vow, till 
I had the happiness of this gentleman's ac- 
quaintance, 1 never knew by how many traits 
a human creature could stamp his identity ; 
and the way in which he pushed his inquiries. 
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as to matlers ntXetly beyond the realms of 
aU the disguiaes in use, perfectly amazed me. 

**It was not, perhaps a very acute qaest- 
ion of mine, but it dropped from me half 
miawares. I asked whether he thon^t Q. 
had fled to America or Australia? Here 
plied, * No, sir ; he never had any dealmgs 
m those parts. When men bolt, they always 
follow out some preyioualy-formed train of 
drcumstances ; he'll be somewhere on the 
African coast— I mean to try Tunis first* 

" You know now, my dear George, more 
than I really meant to inflict on you of our 
sad story ; but I was, in a measure, forced in- 
to some detuls. l^lrst of all, one's friends 
ought to be in a position to contradict faise 
rumors, and I take it I shall have my share 
of them ; and secondly, you may be disturb- 
ed in your present tenure, for the Cottage as 
wefl as the Castle goes to the creditors. 

^ There is, however, a small business mat- 
ter in which I must have more than your ad- 
vice — ^I want your assistance. Tou may re- 
member that when, on our Irish tour ** 

There comes here a sudden stop in the 
^istle, but, in a hurried and tremulous hand, 
it was continued in this wise : 

*^ Another great misfortune I Poor Lut- 
trell's boy is drowned. My wife has just 
brought me the news. A despatch boat of 
the Italian navy has picked up at sea an Eng- 
lish sailor on a spar, the last of the crew of 
the American barque Squashy commanded 
bj a Captain Dodge. Thev were attacked 
by nirates when becalmed on the Riff coast, 
ana the Yankee, rather than surrender, blew 
up the ship. This man remembers nothing 
beyond his having leaped overboard when he 
saw the captain make for the magazine. He 
was, inde^ insensible when picked up, and 
even yet his mind wanders at times. So far 
as his memory would serve he has given the 
names of the crew, and Luttrell's was 
amongst them. He said, too, that he saw 
Luttrdl leaning against the tiller- wheel, with 
bis arms folded, and looking quite calm, a 
moment or two before he jumped over. The 
Italian steamer returned to tfie place and 
cnused for an entire day, in the hope of sav- 
ing some others, but none were met with, 
and there is no doubt now that all have per- 
ished. I thought only an hour ago that there 
were few in the world as unfortunate as my- 
self ; but what is my loss compared to poor 
Luttrell's? If I could possibly leave home 
now, it would be to go over to Ireland and 
see him. What is to be done? Can you 
suggest how the tidings could be best broken 
to nim ? Would you undertake the charge 
yourself? If not, M'Kinlay must do it, though 
for every reason, I prefer you. I know, my 
dear Grenfell, that you sluink fix>m painfal 
tasks, but it is my load that you will bear on 
this occasion, and it will strengthen you to 
remember that you are helpmg a friend in 
his great hour of need. 

''if you are not able to go, and if M'Einlay 
should also be unable, forward the enclosed 
note to LuttrelL 

''I have just seen Martin the sailor. He 
bas told us much about young Luttrell, who 



seems to have been actuallv beloved on board 
the ship ; his courage, his daring, his coolness, 
and his unfiuling high spirits, made him the 
idol of the crew; and this fellow declares, 
that if Luttrell's advice had been listened to, 
the ship might have been saved; but the 
American lost his head ; and, swearing that 
the pirates should never have a timber of her, 
rushed below with a portfire, and blew her up. 

" I am ashamed to send off all the selfish 
details that fill the first part of this lettei. 
In the presence of such a calamity as poor 
LuttreU's my sorrows are unworthy and con- 
temptible ; but who knows when I could Imve 
the time or the temper to go over my dreary 
stoiT again ? and so you shall have it as it is. 

** 1 am not able to read over again what I 
have written, so that I am not sure whether I 
have answered all your questions. You will, 
I am sure, however, forgive me much at such 
a season ; for, though Ihave screwed up my 
courage to meet my own disasters, I had no 
reserve of pluck to sustain mo against this 
sad blow 01 LuttreU's. 

** Do not refuse me, George, this service ; 
believe me, the p<k)r fellow is worthy of all 
the kindness you can show him. More than 
ever do I feel the wrong that we have done 
him, since every misfortune of his life has 
sprung from it 

*' I must finish to catch the post. I enclose 
you a copy of the deposition Of the seaman 
made before the consul at Genoa, and an ex- 
tract from the log of 8t. GenarOy the dispatch- 
boat. If you do go-— indeed, in any case — 
write to me at once, and believe me, mean- 
'while 

" Your faithful friend, 

" GSRYAIB VtNKR. 

*' A hearty letter from Lord B. has just 
come. He says he has j ust heard of my smash, 
and offers me mv choice of somethine at 
home, or in the Colonies. Time enough to 
think of this : for the present, we shall have 
to live on about what my guardian allowed 
me at Christ-church. Address, La Boschetta, 
ChiavarL" 

With much attention, Grenfell read this 
letter to the end, and then re-read It, ponder- 
ing over certain parts as he went He was cer- 
tamly srieved as much as he could well be for 
any misfortune not his own. . He liked Vyner 
as well as it was in his nature to like any one ; 
not, indeed, for his fine and generous qualitieB, 
his manliness, and his rectitude— he liked him 
simplybecause Yyner had always stood by 
him, V yner had sustained him in a set, which, 
but for such backing, would not have accepted 
him. Every real step he had made in life had 
been through Yyner's assistance ; and he well 
knew that V yner's fall would extend its influ- 
ence to himself. 

Then came other thoughts: ''He should 
have to leave the Cottage, where he hoped to 
have remiuned for the cock shooting at least, 
perhaps a little longer ; for this same Welsh 
life was a great economy. He was living for 
' half nothmg; ' no rent, no servants to pay ; 
horses, a fine warden, a capital cellar, all at his 
dispoenL What in the name of all foolishness. 
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ooald make a man with doable what he could 
spend, go and squander the whole in rotten 
speculations ? He says he did not want to be 
ncher ? What did he want, then ? How can 
men tell such lies to their own hearts? Of 
course, he intended to be a Rothschild. It 
was some cursed thirstmg after enormous 
wealth— wealth, that was to be expressed by 
figures on paper— not felt, not eijoyed, not 
liyed up to ; that was the whole sum and sub- 
stance of the temptation. Why not have the 
honesty to say so ? As for Luttrell, I only 
wonder how he can think of him at such a 
time. I imagine, if I were to awake some fine 
mommg to hear I was a beggar, I should take 
all the other calamities of the world with a 
marvellous philosophy. It's a bore to be 
drowned, particuUuiy if there was no neces- 
sity for it ; but the young fellow had the worst 
of It ; and after all, I don't see that he had a 
great deal to live for. The island that formed 
his patrimony would certainly never have se- 
duced me into any inordinate desire to pro- 
long existence. Perhaps I must go there. 
It IS a great annoyance. I hate the journey, 
and I hate the duty ; but to refuse would, m 
aU probability, ofiend Vyner. It is Just the 
time men are unreasonably thin-skinned, 
fimcyingthat all the world has turned its 
back on them, because they have sent off their 
French cook. Vulgar nonsense! Perhaps 
Vyner would not ^e that view; but his 
women would, Pm certain I " 

Now, Mr. Grenfell knew nothing whatever 
of the " women ** in question, and that was 
the precise reason that he included them in 
his spiteful censure. 

^ And then to fancy that his money-seeking 
was philanthropy! Was there ever delu- 
sion like it! Your virtuous people have 
such a habit of self-esteem; tbey actually 
believe the thing must be right, because they 
do it" 

Grumbling sorely over that " Irish journey," 
he sauntered back to the house, in the pondi 
of which Ladarelle was standing, with an open 
letter in his hand. 

" I say," cried he, " here's a go I The house 
of Fletcher and Davis, one of the oldest in 
London, smashed T' 

" I know it," said Grenfell, dryly. 

"Then you know, perhaps, how your 
friend, 6ir Gejvais Vyner, has let them in 
for nigh a quarter of a million ?" 

" I know more ; for I know that you know 
nothing of the matter ; but, to turn to some- 
thmg that concerns ourselves. I must start 
by the mail train to-night for Holyhead." 

" Which means, that I must evacuate my 

auarters. I must say, you give your tenants 
iiort notice to quit" 

" Stay, by all means. All I have to say is, 
that I cannot keep you company. Rickards 
will take excellent care of you tiU I come 
back." 

"Which will be ?" 

" I can't name the day ; but I hope it will 
be an early one." 

" A mysterious journey— eh ?" 

" No ; but one which it is not at all neces- 
iftiT to take an opinion upon." 

''^By the way, you wrote the letter to that 



Irish fellow the other evening— what did yoa 
do with it r 

" It is on the vnriting-table." 

" And I suppose I may make use of it, if I 
need it?" 

" Tes, it's a matter that other things have 
driven out of my head ; but the letter is yours, 
if you wish." 

" And you will stand by me, I hope, if I 
get into a scrape ?" 

" Don't count on me. Pm a capricious fel- 
low, and whenever a thing does not come off 
at once, I never can youch for the spirit in 
which I may resume it" 

." That's hearty, at all events ! " 

"No; but it is unmistakable.— Rickards, 
hurry the cook, if he will let you, and order 
the carriage for eight o'clock." 

" And posters lor me for Dalradem at the 
same hour," said Ladarelle. " Grog is worth 
a score of such fellows!" muttered ne below 
his breath, as he strolled to his room. " Grog 
would never strike out a plan, and leaye a 
man in the lurch afterwards." 

When they met at dinner, Grenfell took 
care that the conversation should be as gen- 
eral as possible, never by a chance alluding to 
any subject of personsT interest to either of 
them; and, as the clock struck eight, and he 
heard the tramp of the horses on the gravel, 
he arose and said : 

" Don't forget to say all sorts of things to 
Sir Within for me, and to Mademoiselle, too, 
when she is visible. Good-by, and * bonne 
chance ! ' " 

" Good-by 1 I wish I could have had a few 
words vrith yoii before you started. I wish 
you would have told me something more defi- 
nite about the plan. I wish ^' What he 

continued to wish is not on record, for once 
more Grenfell uttered his good-by, and the 
next moment he was gone. / 



CHAPTER XLI. 

THE DARK TIDINGS. 

It was a dull, lowering October day, sky 
and sea alike lead-colored, when the boat that 
bore Grenfell rounded the southern point of 
Arran, and opened a view of the island in all 
its extent. His first visit there had not left 
any favorable impressions of the place, though 
then he saw it in sunshine, warm-tinted and 
softened ; now all was hard, bleak, and cold, 
and the ruined Abbey stood out amongst the 
leafless trees, like the ghost of a civilisation 
long dead and buried. 

" There he is himself. Sir," said the steers- 
man to Grenfell, as he pointed to a lone rock 
on the vCxtreme point of a promontory. 
" You'd think he was paid for setting there, to 
watch all the vessels that go north about to 
America. He can see every craft, big and 
little, from BelmuUet to Craig's Creek." 

" And does he stay there in bad weather ?" 

" I never missed lum any day I came by, no 
matter how hard it blew.*'^ 

" It's a dreary look-out" 

" Indeed it is, your honor I more by token, 
when a man has a comfortable house and a 
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good Are to sit at, as Mr. Lattrell lias, if he 
Eked it." 

*' Perhaps he thinks it less lonely to sit 
there than to mope over his hearth by him- 
self He litres all alone, I believe ?" 

** He does, Sir ; and ifs what he likes best. 
I took a party of gentlemen over from West- 
port last sammer; they wanted to eee the 
cnriositied of the place, and look at the old 
Abbey, and they sent me up with a civil mes- 
sage, to say what they came for and who they 
were— one of them was' a lord — and what d'ye 
think. Sir? instead of being glad to see the 
&ce of a Christian, and having a bit of chat 
over what was doing beyond there, he says 
to me, * Bamy Moore,* says he, *you want to 
make a trade,* says he, * of showing me like a 
wild baste ; but I know your landlord, Mr. 
Creagh, and as sure as myn€une*s John Lut- 
trell,* says he, * TU have you turned out of 
your holding ; so just take your friends and 

fourself off the way you came 1 * And when 
told the gentlemen, they took it mighty igood 
humored, and onl^ said, * After all, if a man 
comes so far as this for quietness, it's rather 
hard if he wouldn't get it ; ' and we went off 
that night. Tm tellin' ^our honor this," added 
he, in a low, confidential tone, *' because, if he 
asks you what boat you came in, you would 
say it was Tom M'Oaffray's— that man there 
in the bow — he's from Kilrush, and a stranger ; 
for I wouldn't put it past John Luttrell to do 
me harm, if I crossed hiuL" 

" But, is he not certain to see you ?" 

" No, Sir ; not if I don't put myself in his 
way. Look now, Sir, look, he's off already I" 

** Off! where to r 

" To the Abbey, Sir, to bar himself in. He 
saw tiaat the yawl was come in to anchor, 
and he'll not look back now till he's safe in 
his own four walls." 

** But I want to speak with him— is it likely 
he'll refuse to see me ?" 

*^ Just as like as not May I never ! but he's 
running, he's so afeard we'll be on shore be- 
fore he gets in."' 

At no time had Grenfell been much in love 
with his mission; he was still less pleased 
with it as he stepped on the shingly shore, 
and turned to niake his way over a pathless 
waste to the Abbey. He walked slowly along, 
conning over to himself what he had got to 
do, and how he should do it. ** At all events," 
thought he, ** the more boorish and uncivil 
the man may be, the less demand will be made 
on me for courtesv. If he be rude, I can be 
concise ; nor need J. have any hesitation in 
showing him that I never volunteered for 
this exjj^ition, and only came because Vyner 
b^ged me to come." 

He had seen no one since he left the boat, 
and even now, as he arrived close to the 
house, no Uvin^ thing appeared. He walked 
round on one side, ft was the side of the 
old aisle, and there was no door to be found. 
He turned to the other, and found his pro- 
gress interrupted by a low hedge, lookiag 
over which he £Emcied he saw an entrance. 
He stepped, therefore, over the enclosure; 
but, by the noise of the smashing twigs a dog 
was aroused, a wild, wolfish-looking animal, 
that rushed fiercely at him with a yelping 



bark. Grenfell stood &8t, and prepared to 
defend himself vrith a strong stick, when sud- 
denly a harsh voice cried out, " Morrah 1 come 
back, Morrah ! Don't strike the dog, Sir, or 
he'll tear you to pieces I" And then a tall, 
thin man, much stooped in the shoulders, and 
miserably dressed, came forward, and mo- 
tioned the dog to retire. 

*' Is he savage ?" said Grenfell. 

" Not savage enough to keep off intruders, 
it seems," was the uncourteous reply. "Is 
your business with me. Sir?" 

" If I speak to Mr. Luttrell, it is." 

" My name is Luttrell." 

" Mme is Grenfell ; but I may be better 
known as the friend of your old fHend, Sir 
Gkrvais Vyner." 

"Grenfell— Grenfell I to be sure. I know 
the name— we all know it," said Luttrell, 
with a sort of sneer. " Is Vyner come — is he 
vrith you ?" 

" ^o. Sir," said Grenfell, smarting under 
the sting of what he felt to be an insult. " It 
is because he could not come that he asked 
me to see you." 

Luttrell made no reply, but stood waiting 
for the other to continue. 

"I have come on a gloomy errand, Mr. 
Luttrell, and wish you would prepare your- 
self to hear very, very sad news.^' 

" What do you call prepare ?" cried Luttrell, 
in a voice almost a shriek. " I know of noth- 
ing that prepares a man for misfortune except 
its frequency," muttered he, in a low tone. 
" What is it ? Is it of Harry— of my boy ?" 

Grenfell nodded. 

" Wait," said Luttrell, pressing his hand 
over his brow. " Let me go in. No, Siri I 
can walk without help." . He grasped tne 
door-post as he spoke, and stumbung onward, 
clutching the diflerent objects as he weut, 
gained a chair, and sank into it. " Tell me 
now," said he, in a faint whisper. 

*"' Be calm, Mr. Luttrell," said Grenfell, gen- 
tly. " I have no need to say, take courage." 

Luttrell stared vacantly at him, his Ups 
parted, and his whole expression that of one 
who was stunned and overcome, " Go on," 
said he, in a hoarse whisper — " go on." 

" Compose yourself first," said Grenfell. 

"Is Harry— is he dead?" 

Grenfell made a faint motion of his head. 

" There — leave me — let me be alone I " said 
Luttrell, pointing to the door; and his words 
were spoken in a stern and imperative tona 

Grenfell waited for a few seconds, and then 
withdrew noiselessly, and strolled out into 
the open air. 

" A dreary mission and drearier spot 1 " 
said he, as he sauntered alons, turning his 
eyes from the mountain, half hid in mist, to 
the lowering sea. " One would imagine that 
he who lived here must have little love of 
life, or little care how others fared in it." 
After walking about a mile he sat down on a 
rock, and began to consider what further 
remained for him to do. To pass an entire 
day in such a place was more than he could 
endure ; and, perhaps, more than Luttrell 
himself would wish. Vyner's letters and its 
enclosures would convey all the sorrowful de- 
tails of the calamity ; and, doubtless, Luttrell 
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was a man who would not expose his grief, 
bat give free course to it in secret. 

He resolved, therefore, that he would go 
back to the Abbey, and, with a few lines 
from himself, enclose these papers to Luttrell, 
stating that he would not leave the island, 
which it was his intention to have done that 
night, if Luttrell desired to see hun again, and 
at the same time adding, that he possessed no 
other information, but such as these documents 
afforded. This he did, to avoid, if it could be, 
another interview. In a word, he wanted to 
finish all that he had to do as speedily as 
might be, and yet omit nothing that decorum 
required. He knew how Vyner would ques- 
tion and cross-question him, besides ; and he 
desired, that as he had taken the trouble to 
come, he should appear to have acquitted 
himself creditably. 

" The room is ready for your honor," said 
Molly, as Grenfell appeared again at the door ; 
" and the master said that your honor would 
order dinner whenever you liked, and excuse 
himself to-day by rayson he wasn't well." 

" Thank you,''^ said Grenfell ; " I will step 
in and write a few words to your master, and 
you will bring me the answer here." 

Half a dozen lines sufficed for all he had to 
say, and, enclosing the other documents, he 
sat down to await the reply. 

In less time than he expected, the door 
opened. Luttrell himself appeared. V^retched 
and careworn as he seemed before, a dozen 
years of suffering could scarcely have made 
more impress on him than that last hour: 
clammy sweat covered his brow and cheeks, 
and his white lips trembled unceasingly ; but 
inAothing was Uie change greater than in his 
eye. All its proud defiance was gone ; the 
fierce energyhad passed away, and its look was 
now one of weariness and exhaustion. He sat 
down in front of Grenfell, and for a minute or 
so did not speak. At last he said : 

" You will wish to get back — to ^t away 
from this dreary place ; do not remam on ftiy 
account Tell vyner I will try and go over 
to him. He's in Wales, isn't he V 

" No ; he is hi Italy." 

/* In Italy I I cannot go so far," said he, 
with a deep sigh. 

** I was not willing to obtrude other sor- 
rows in the midst of your own heavier one ; 
but you will hear the news in a day or so, 
perhaps, that our poor Mend Vyner has lost 
everything he had in the world. 

" Is his daughter dead ?" gasped out Lut- 
trell, eagerly. 

** Ko ; I spoke of his fortune ; his whole 
estate is gone." 

" That is sad, very sad," sighed Luttrell ; 
** but not the saiddest I One may be poor and 
hope; one may be sick, almost to the last, 
and hope ; one may be bereft of friends, and 
yet think that better days will come ; but to 
be childless — to be robbed of that which 
was to have treasured your memory when you 
passed away, and think lovingly on you years 
after yon were dust — this is the great, the 
great affliction I" As he spoke, the large 
tears rolled down his face, ana his lank cheeks 
trembled. ** None will know this better than 
Vyner " said he, after a pause. 



''You do him no more than justice; he 
thought little of his own misfortune in pres- 
ence of yours." 

" It was like hun." 

" May I read you his own words ?" 

** No ; it is enough that I know his heart 
Go back, and say Ithank him. It was thou^t- 
ful of him at such a time to remember me; 
few but himself could have done it I " He 
paused for a few seconds, and then in a 
stronger, fhller voice continued : '* Tell him 
to send this sailor to me ; he may live here, 
if he will. At all events, he shall not want, 
wherever he goes. Vyner will ask you how I 
bore this blow. Sir. I trust to you to say the 
strict truth, that I bore it well Is that not so ?" 
Grenfell bowed his head slightly. " Bore it," 
continued Luttrell, " as a man may, who now 
can defy Fortune, and say, *See, you have 
laid your heaviest load on me, and 1 do not 
even stagger under it 1 ' Remember, Sir, that 
you tell Vyner that. That I listened to the 
darkest news a man can hear, and never so 
much as winced. There is no fever in that 
hand. Sir; touch iti" 

** I had rather that you would not make 
this effort, Mr. Luttrell. I had far rather tell 
my friend that your grief was taking the 
course that nature meant for it" 

" Sir I " said LuUrell, haughtily, '' it is not 
to-day that misfortune and I have made ac- 
quaintance. S(»Tow has sat at my hearth- 
stone — ^my one companion — ^for many a year I 
I knew no other guest and had any other 
come, I would not have known how to receive 
him 1 Look around you and say, is it to such, 
a place as this a man comes if the world has 
gone well with him?" 
It is not yet too late- 
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'* Yes, it is. Sir ; &r too hite," broke in Lnt- 
trell, impatiently. " I know my own nature 
better tliad you ever knew it Forgive me, if 
I am rude. Misery has robbed me of all — 
even the manners of a gentleman. It would 
be only a mockery to offer such hospitality as 
I have here, but if, before leaving, you would 
eat something ^^ 

Grenfell made some hurried excuses; he 
had eaten on board the boat — he was not 
hungry — and he was impatient to get back in 
time for the mornmg mail. 

" Of course, no one could wish to tarry 
here," said LuttreU. " Tell Vyner I will try 
and write to him, if not soon, when I can. 
Good-by.Sir! You have been very kmd to 
me, and I thank you." 

Grenfell shook his cold hand and turned 
away, more moved, perhaps, than if he had 
witnessed a greater show of sorrow. Scarcely, 
however, h£^ he closed the door after him, 
than a dull, heavy sound startled him. He 
opened the door softly, and saw that Luttrell 
had fidlen on the ground, and with his hands 
over his &ce lay sobbing in all the bitterness 
of intense grief. Grenfell retired noiselessly 
and unseen. It was a sorrow that none sboul d 
witness; and, worldling as he was, he felt it. 
He stopped twice on his way down to the 
shore, uncertain whether he ought not to 
go back, and try to comfort that desolate 
man. But how comfort him ? How speak 
of hope to one who mocked all hope^ 
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and actually aeeined to cling to hia mis- 
ery? 

" Thejr ciy out against the worldlins, and 
rail at his egotism, and the rest of it,*^ mat- 
tered he ; *' but the selfishness that wiUidraws 
from all contact with others is a hundred 
times worse ! Had that man lived in 'town, 
and had his club to stroll to, the morning pa- 
I>er8 would have shown him that he was not 
more unlucky than his -fellows, and that a 
large proportion of his acquaintances carried 
crape on their hats, whether they had sorrow 
hi their hearts or not.*' 

It was with a mind relieved that he reached 
Holyhead the next daj, and set out for the 
Cottage. Yyner had begged him to secure 
certain papers and letters of his that were 
there ; and for this purpose he turned off on 
his way to town to visit Dinasllyn for the last 
time. 

"The young gentleman went away the 
ni^htyou left, Sir/' said Rickards, without 
bemg questioned; "but he came over this 
morning to ask if vou had returned." 

" What news of the young lady who was so 
ill at Dalradem ?" 

** Out of danger. Sir. The London doctor 
was the saving of her life. Sir ; he has ordered 
her to the sea-side as soon as she is fit to 
move, and Sir Within sent off Garter yester- 
day to Milford Haven, to take the handsomest 
house he can find there, and never think^ of 
the costs." 

** Rich men can do these things, Itick- 
ardsr 

♦* Yes. Sir. Sir Withm and my master 
haven't to ask what's the price when an arti- 
cle strikes their fancy." 

Grenfell looked to sec if the remark was 
intended to explode a mine, or a mere chance 
shot The stolid face of the butler reassured 
him in an instant, and he said, " I shall want 
candles in the library, and you will call me to- 
morrow early — say seyen.''^ 

When Grenfell had covered the library 
table with papers and parchments innumer- 
able, titl&4eeds of centuries old, and grants 
from the Crown to Yyner's ancestors m dif- 
ferent reigns, he could not restrain a passion- 
ate invecuve against the man who haa, out of 
mere levity, foneited a noble fortune. 

Contemptible as young Ladarnlle was — 
mean, low-lived^ and vulgar — the fellow's 
ambition to be nch, the desire to have the 
power that w&dth confers, raised him In Gren- 
ieSlB esteem above " that weak-minded enthu- 
aiast" — so he called him— who must needs 
beggar himself, because he had nothing to 
do. 

He emptied drawer after drawer, burning, 
as Yyner had bade him, rolls of letters, par- 
liamentaiy papers, and such-like, till, in toss- 
ing over heaps of rubbish, he came upon a 
piece of stout cud-board, and on turning it 
about saw the sketch Yyner had made of the 
Irish peasant child in Donegal Who was it 
so like? Surely he knew that expression, 
the peculiar look of the eyes, sad and thought- 
ful, and yet defiant ? He went over in his 
mind one after another of those town-bred 
beauties he had met in the season, when, sud- 
denly, he exclaimed, ** What a fool I have 



been all this time. It is the g^l at Dalraden, 
the* ward,'" — here he laughed in derision — 
** the * ward ' of Su- Withm Wardle. Ay, and 
she knew me, too, I could swear. All her 
evasive answers about Ireland show it" He 
turned hastily to Yyner's letter, and surmised 
that it was to this very point he was coming, 
when the news of young Luttrell's death was 
brought him. "What can be her position 
now. and how came she beneath that old 
man s roof? With what craft and what bold- 
ness she played her game I The girl who haa 
head enough for that, has cleverness to know 
that I am not a man to be despised. She 
should have made me her Mend at once. 
Who could counsel her so well, or tell her the 
shoals and quicksands before her? She 
ouffht to have done this, and she shall, too. I 
wifi go over to-morrow to Dalradem ; I will 
take he|- this sketch ; we shall see if it will 
not be a bond of friendship between us." 

When, true to the pled^ he had made with 
himself, he went over to Dalradem the next 
mommg, it was to discover that Sir Within 
and his ward had taken their departure two 
hours before. The servants were busUy en- 
gaged in dismantling the rooms, and prepar- 
ing to close the Castle a^^ainst all visitors. 

To his inquires, ingemous enough, he could 
get no satisfactory answer as to the direction 
they had gone, or to what time their absence 
might be protracted, and Grenfell, disappoin- 
ted and baffled, returned to the Cottage to 
pass his last evening, ere he quitted it for 
ever. 



CHAPTER XLH. 

THB SANDS AT BUNSBT. 

Towards the close of a day in the late 
autumn, when the declining sun was throwing 
a long column of golden li^ht over the sea, a 
little group was gathered on the shore at 
Ostend, the last, it seemed, of all the summer 
visitors who had repaired there for the sea- 
son. The group consisted of a young girl, 
whose attitude, as she lay reclined in a bath- 
chair, bespoke extreme debility, and an old 
man who stood at her side, directing her 
attention, as his gestures indicated, to differ- 
ent objects in the landscape. 

Two servants in livery, and a somewhat 
demurely-dressed mud, stood at a little dis- 
tance off, in deferential attendance on the 
others. 

Greatly changed, indeed paler and thinner, 
with dark circles round the eyes, and a flEkint 
hectic spot on each cheek, Kate O'Hara looked 
even more beautifhl than ever ; ^e extreme 
delicacy of every Imeament, the fiiultless 
regulanty of outline, were as conspicuous 
now, as before was that brightness which she 
derived from expression. If her eyes had no 
longer their look of haughty and defiant 
meaning, they seemed to have acquired a 
^eater deoth of color and an expression of 
intense softness ; and her lips, so ready once "^ 
to curl into mockei^ at a moment, now ap- 
peared .as if they &mtly stirred with a smile, 
as Bome'fancy crossed ner. 

She was dressed in deep mourning, whicb 
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heightened still more the statate-like charac- 
ter of her features. What a contrast to this 
placid loveliness was the careworn, feverish 
look of the old man at her side I Sir Within 
had aged by years within a few weeks, and 
in the anxious expression of his face, and his 
quids uneasy glances around him, might be 
read the fretful conflict of hope and fear 
within him. 

While he continued to speak, and describe 
the features of the scene before them, though 
she smiled at times, or assented by a slight 
gesture of the head, her mind was wandering 
— far, far away — ^to other thoughts and otlier 
places, and her fingers played ^verishly with 
a letter, which she opened and closed up 
again time after time. 

"I am afraid, Ma Hie," said he, with 
a tone of half reproach, " that your letter 
tnerc has usurped all your interest, and 
my eloquence as Cicerone gone quite for 
nothing." 

" No, Qardy, I heard you with much pleas- 
ure. What did yon say that rock was 
called?" 

** That rock. Mademoiselle," said he, dryly, 
" is a wreck, and I was vain enough to have 
believed that my narrative of the incident 
had moved you."* 

"I am so weak, Qardy, so very weak," 
said she, plaintively, as she laid her hand on 
the back of his, " that I follow anything with 
diflSculty." 

" My sweet child, how cruel of me to forget 
it. Are we lingering too long on these 
sands ?" 

" Oh no ; let us stay here some time longer. 
I want to see the sun go down, it is so long 
since I saw a sunset." 

He drew her shawl around her carefully, 
and sheltered her with his umbrella against 
the scarcely breathing wind. 

" How kmd you arc, how good," said she, 
softly; and then, with a playful lightness, 
added, " how courtier-like, too. 

" Why courtier-like. Ma Mie?" said he. 

" Is it not like a courtier," said she, *' to 
treat a peasant-girl as if she were a princess? 
Tou would not even ask me when I saw my 
last sunset, lest I should have to tell you that 
is was as I stood barefooted on the beach, 
the tangled seaweed dripping over me." 

** How can you like to pain me by talking 
of these things?" 

" But we must talk of them, Gardy. You 
know we think of them ; and this letter — ^this 
letter," said she, tapping it with her finger 
impatiently, " must bie answered one day." 

" And there is but one answer to give, 
Kate," said he, sharply. ** I will not consent. 
He who now assumes the uncle " 

" He u my uncle. Sir," said she, haughtily. 
" It is scarcely generous to deny me wmitever 
good blood I can lay claim to." 

" My child, my dear child, if you but knew 
how I love whatever loves you, you would 
0, not have uttered this reproach." 

''My mother's sisters husband is surely 
my uncle," said she, coldly, and not heeding 
his protestation. ''I never heard that a 
mesalliance could cancel the ties of kindred." 

•* None ever said so, E^te." 



''You said as much, Sh*; you said, 'aa- 
sumes the uncle T " 

" I meant in a different sense, my dear 
child. I meant, that he wanted to impose an 
authority which mere relationship would 
not exYG him." 

" Kead his letter again, Sir— pray read it." 

" No, my child ; it has given me'too much 
pain already." 

" I think you are not just to him, Gardy," 
said she, caressingly. "May I read it to 
you ? Well, a part of it ?" 

" Once more, no, Rate. His argument is, 
that as he is now childless, he has the right 
to claim your love and affection, to replace 
what he has lost; that, as your nearest of 
kin, you cannot refiise him ; and that, if you 
do^mark the insinuation — the reason will 
be, perhaps, based on considerations apart 
from all affection." 

"I Uimk he had the right to say .that," 
said she, firmly. 

" There was one thing, however, he had 
no right to say," said the old man, haughtily ; 
" that to continue to reside under my roof 
was to challenge the opinion of a world 
never slow to be censorious." 

"And there, again, I think he was not 
wrong." 

"Then you love me no longer, KateP' 
said he, with intense emotion. 

'iNot love you— not love you! Then, 
what do I love ? Is it nothing to know that 
every happmess I ha^e I owe to you — that 
all the enjoyment of a life more bright than 
a fairy tale, comes from you? That fix>m 
your generous uidulgence -I have learned to 
think mere existence something like ecstasy, 
and awake each day as to a fSte ?" 

" Say on, dearest' say on ; your words 
thrill through me like a gentle music." 

" He does not offer me these ; but he says, 
' Come to what you shall call your home, 
and never blush to say so.' " 

" It is too insolent r 

" He says, * As my daughter by adoption, 
you shall bear my name.' I am to be a Lut- 
irell— Kate Luttrell of Arran P* 

"And for this poor name you would 
barter all my love, all my affection, all my 
hope ?" 

'' It is a great and noble name. Sir I There 
were Lords of Arran called Luttrell in the 
thirteenth century !" 

"You have told me of them," said he, 
peevishly. 

"Too proud and too haughty to accept 
titles, Sir.^' 

" I have a name that the first in the land 
would not scorn," said he, in a voice of 
blended pride and anger ; " and my fourtcine 
is certamly the equal of a barren rock in the 
Atlantic." 

" You are not my uncle. Sir," said she, 
softly. 

"No, Kate; but ^" He stopped, the 

color fied from his cheek, and he seemed 
unable to continua " Has any tender love 
for you equalled mine ?" 

" Stop there t" said she, fiercely ; " my 
&vor is not put up to auction, and to 
fall to the highest bidder. When you hare 
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said that my imcle is poor, you have said 
aU that can he laid to his chairge." She 
closed her eyes, and, seeming to speak to 
herself, murmared : " The poorer, the more 
need has he of affection.*' 

"I see it all— all r said he, hitterly. 
"Tou wish to leave me." 

She made no answer, hut sat staring ya^ 
canUr over the sea. 

"Better to say so, my child— hotter to 
own that this life has ceased to give you 
pleasure. But if you told me, Kate, that you 
would like to travel, to see other countries, 
to mix with the world, and partake, of the 
oijoyments " 

'* How — ^as what !" said she, impatiently. 
'* It was hut a few months ago you received 
somo strangers at your house, and have you 
forgotten how they treated me? And do 
you helleve, Sir, that tl^e world will have 
more reserve than the guests under your 
roof? Who is she ? is not answered so eas- 
ily as one may think. It would take hlood 
to wash out the stam of * What is she?" 

The old man walk^ rapidly up and down 
he wiped the drops that stooa on his hrow, 
and muttered uneasily to himself: "And why 
not ? To whom have I to render an account ? 
Who shall dare to question me? Am I to 
be turned fh>m my path by a sneer and a 
sarcasm ? Is the ribald gossiping of a dub 
to be- of more weight with me than my whole 
happiness ?" 

She watched the conflict, and saw every 
struggle that shook him ; she could even 
nuuTK the vacillating fortunes of the fight — 
when he conquered, and when he fell bade, 
discomfited and beaten. 

" Tell me, Kate," said he, at last, as he 
approached her, " is there any condition you 
can propose by which I may secure myself 
against desertion ? " 

"There would be no desertion, Gardy. 
Yon could come and see me in my new home. 
I would do my utmost to hide its povertjr. 
Who knows if my ingenious devices might 
not amuse you. My uncle, too, might permit 
me — ^no, perhaps not that ^" said she, stop- 
pings in some confiiston. 

"What is it he wouldn't permit, Kate ?" 

" I don't know ; I was talking to myself, I 
believe, and I feel weary and feverish too. 
Chirdy, let us not speak more of this now ; it 
oppresses me. And seel there goes down 
the sun, and I have not er^oyed all its gor- 
geous color over the waters." 

" I wish you would teU me what Mr. Lut- 
trell miffht not permit" 

" He'd not permit me to stay out on the 
seashore till the evening dew had fallen," 
said she, laughing. " Tell them to take me 
back." 

" Yes darling, we have lingered here too 
long. It was my feult" 

And now the little procession moved slow- 
ly across the sands towards the town ; pass- 
ing through small mean-looking streets, they 
^uned the place where their hotel stood. 
Groups of idlers where about— townsfolk and 
& few strangers— who made way for them to 
passw Some respectfully enough— the show 
of lauk sufilces at times to exact this— others. 



more venturesome, stared at the beautiful 

firl, and thex^looked at the worn and feeble 
gure who walked beside her. That they 
were English was plain enough, and was 
taken as a reason to comment on them with- 
out reserve. 

Su: Within turned looks of anger and de- 
fiance around him ; he gave them to under- 
stand that he could overhear their insolence, 
and he sought with his eyes through the crowd 
to see one — even one — suffidently like a gen- 
tleman, to hold him responsible for the im- 
pertinence. 

" Neither wife nor daughter, FU wager a 
* cent sous ' piece," said one, as they passed 
under the arched doorway. 

Sir Within stepped back, when Kate said, 
suddenly, " I mean to walk up-stairs, give me 
your arm. Sir ;" and as they moved slowly 
on, she whispered, " How can it be helped, 
Gardy ?" and then, with a laugh, added, " it 
is a maxim of your own, that it is'the unman- 
nerly people take care of the public morals." 

It was a subtle flattery to quote himself, 
which Sir Within .thoroughly appreciated, 
and as he took leave of her at the door of her 
room he was almost calm again. 



CHAPTER XLUL 

THE INSULT. 

Whek Kate had gained her room she 
locked the door, and throwing off her shawl 
and bonnet, sat down before the glass; her 
hair fell heavily down in the rude careless- 
ness with which she flung her bonnet from 
her, and now, with a fkint tinge of color in 
her cheek^the flush of a passing exdtement 
— she looked very beautimt 

" So," eaid she, smiling at her image, " it is 
the old story, ' Qu'en dira le Monde ?' The 
dear old man was very, very fond. He ad- 
mired me very mudi; I pleased him — I 
funused him — I made his life somewhat 
brighter than he would have found it ramb- 
ling amongst his Titians and Peruginos; 
but, with aU that, he couldn't face the ter- 
rible question, What will the world say? 
Ma foi, Mademoiselle Kate, the confession is 
not .flattering to you 1 Most people would 
call me very inexpert that I had not made 
that grand old place my own before this. 
I had the fleld all to myself— no rivalry, no 
interference — and certainly it was a great op- 
portunity. Perhaps I was too much occu- 
pi^ in eiijoying my happiness; perhaps I 
took no note of the time ; and perhap, if I 
ever thought at all, I thought I could win 
the ^ame whenever I liked, and now I awake 
to discover that there is something that he 
fears more than he loves me; and that dear 
old dowa^r world, that shakes down repu- 
tations with a nod and blasts pretensions 
with a stare, will declare a strict blockade 
agahist the distinguished Sir Withm Wardle 
and that girl— ludiy if they do not say * that 
creature* — ^he married. Ought he not to 
have had a spirit above this r Ought he not 
to have been able to say. * I am rich enough 
to buy this bauble, and if the wearing it gives 
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me pleasure, I can forget yonr Bajxasms ? I 
like the life die can throw aroond me ; which 
of you all could give such color to m^ exis- 
tence ?" He might have said this but ne did 
not. He heard me talk of a new home, and 
a new name, and he would not offer me his 
own. He saw and felt bitterly, too, how my 
position compromised me. I took care he 
should see It, but no thought of separation 
crossed him, or, if it did, stronger than all was 
the dread query, * Qu'en dira le Monde ?* 

** There are wings one cannot belive pos- 
sible till they haye happened; and, even 
then, some stranee uncertainty pervades the 
mind that thev have not been read aright 
This is one of them. No one could Imve 
persuaded me this morning that this prize 
was not mine whenever I cared to claim it 
What a fall to my pride I How little must 
I feel myself that after all these years of sub- 
tle flattery,jL might as well have been with 
the Vyners — ^living with creatures of my own 
nature — ^giving aflSction and getting it — cul- 
tivatmg the heart in the rich soil of human 
hopes and fears, and loves, and trials, and 
not wearing a mask till it had stiffened into 
my very features. And he refused me— yes, 
refused me ; for there was no maiden ba^- 
fulness in the terms of my offer. I said, I go 
back to be the niece, or I stay to be the wile ; 
and his reply was * Qu'en dira le Monde V I 
suppose he was right — I am sure he was: 
but I hate him for it— how I hate him I" 
She arose and walked the room with long 
and measured steps for a while in silence, 
and then burst out : ** What would I not give 
to be revenged for this ? Some vengeances 
there are he would feel bitterly. Should he 
meet me in the world — the great world, for 
instance — ^the wife of some one, his equal, see 
me courted, and fSted, and flattered ; hear of 
me at all times and all places, and learn that 
this * Monde * — ^that is his god — ^had adopted 
me amongst his spoiled children, I think I 
know the dark desptur that would gather 
around him as he muttered to himself, * And 
she might have been mine— she had been 
mine for the aflking— she offered herself;' ay, 
lie might say so^ iihe wished to add insult to 
my memory ; * and I only replied, " The 
world would not bear it r ' How I hate 
him 1 How I hate him I If I cannot be re- 
venged as I wish, I will be revenged as I 
can. I shall leave him — ^go at once. . He has 
passed his last of those blissful days, as he 
loves to call them; and he shall awake to see 
his life in all the weariness of desertion. Not 
a look, nor a sound ; not a laugh, not a song 
to cheer him. With every spot fUll of memo- 
ries of me, he shall be haunted by a happiness 
that will never return to hint I know that 
in his misery he will ask me to forgive the 
past and be his wife ; and if the alternative 
were to be the wretchedness I sprung from, 
rd go back to it I 

"I do not know— in all likelihood I shall 
never know— what this heart of mine could 
feel of love, but I know its power of hatred, 
and so shall Sir Within, though it may cost 
me dear to buy it 

** Tour repentance may come as early as 
you please, it shall avail you nothing. It may 



be even now ; I almost thought I heard his 
foot on the stair ; and I know not whether I 
would not rather it came now, or after 
months of heart-suffering and sorrow. I was 
slighted — he weighed the beauty that he ad- 
mired, and the love he thought he had gained, 
against the mockeries of some score of people 
whose very faces he has forgotten, and * Qu'en 
dira le Mx)nde ' had more power over him 
thap all my tenderness, all my wit, and all 
my beauty. 

** Is it not strange that, with all his boasted 
keenness to read people's natures, he should 
know so little of mme? To think that I 
could stand there and see the struggle be- 
tween his pride of station and what he would 
call * his passion' — ^that I could tamely wait 
and see how I was weighed in the balance 
and found wanting— that I could bear all 
this unmoved, and then return to my daily 
life, without an attempt to resent it ? 

" It is true, till this letter came from my 
uncle, there was no pressure upon him. 
None in the wide world was more friendless 
than myself His life might have gone on as 
heretofore, and if a thought of me or of mv 
fate invaded, he might have dismissed it wiu 
the excuse that he could mention me in his 
will ; he could have bequeathed me enough 
to make me a desirable match for the land- 
steward or the gardener I 

** How I bless my Uncle Luttrell for his 
remembrance of me 1 It is like a reprieve 
arriving when ttie victim was on the scaffold. 
He shul see with what eladness I accept hia 
offer. If the conditions had been ten tiineB 
as hard. I would not quarrel with one of 
them. Now, then, to answer him, and that 
done. Sir Within, you run no danger of that 
scandal-loving world you dread so much! 
For if you came with the offer of all your 
fortune to my feet, Td spurn you I" 

She opened her writii^-desk, add sat down 
before it She then took out Luttrell's let- 
ter, and read it carefully over. " I must take 
care that my answer be as calm and as unim- 
passioned as his own note. He makes no 
protestation of affection— neither shall L He 
says nothing of any pleasure that ]|ie antici- 
pates fix>m my companionship— I will be 
as guarded as hims^fl" She paused for a 
moment or two, and then wrote : 

" My dbab Unclb,— Though your letter 
found me weak and low, after a severe illness, 
its purport has given me strength to answer 
you at once. I accept 

" It would be agreeable to me if I could close 
this letter with mese words, and not impose 
any further thought of myself upon you ; 
but it is better, perhaps, if I tell you now and 
for ever that you may discharge your mind 
of all fears as to what you call the sacrifices 
I shall have to make. I hope to show ^on 
that all the indulgences in which I have hved 
make no part of my real nature. Tou have 
one boon to confer on me worth all that 
wealth and splendor could offei^- your name. 
By making me a Luttrell, you fill the fall 
measure of my ambition. 

^ For whatever share of your confidence 
and affection you may vouchsafe me, I will 
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try to be worOiy ; bat I will not importone 
for either, but patiently endeavor to deserve 
thenL My life has not hitherto taught many 
lessons of utility. I hope duty will be a bet- 
ter teacher than self-inaulgenoe. Lastly, have 
no fears that my presence under your roof 
will draw closer around you the ties and the 
claims of those humble people with whom I 
am connected. I know as little of them as 
yon do. They certainly fill no place in my 
aflfection ; nor have I the pretence to think I 
faave any share in theirs. One old man alone 
have I any recollection of-^my mother's 
&ther — and if I may jud^e by the past, he 
will continue to be more mfluenced by what 
tends to my advantage, than what mi|;ht 
minister to the indulgence of his own pnde. 
He neither came to see me at Sir Oervais 
Yyner*s,AorDalradem; and though I have 
written to him once or twice, he never sought 
to impose himself as a burden upon me. Of 
course, it will be for you to say if this corres- 
pondence should be discontinued. 

'* You will see in these pledg^, that I give 
in all frankness, how much it will be my am- 
bition to be worthy of the noble name you 
allow me to bear. 

** There is no. necessity to remit me any 
money. I have ample means to pay for mv 
journey; and as there are circumstances which 
I can tell you of more easily than I can write, 
re<iuiring that I sho\dd leave this at once, I 
will do so immediately after posting the pres- 
ent letter. I wUl go direct to the hotel you 
speak of at Holyhead, and remain there till 
your messenger arrives to meet me. 

*^ Ton distress me, my dear uncle, when 
you suggest that I should mention any arti- 
cles that I might require to be added to your 
houiiehold for my comfort aikL convenience. 
Bo not forget, I beg, that I was not bom to 
these luxuries, and that they onl v attach to 
me as the accidents of a station which I relin- 
quish with delight, when I know that it gives 
me the right to sign myself, 

" Your loving Niece, 
" EatbLuttbell." 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

THB FLiaHT. 

The day was lust breaking as Kate, carry- 
ing a small bundle in her hand, issued noise- 
lessly from the deep porch o( Uie hotel, and 
hastened to the pier. 

The steamboat was about to start, and she 
was the last to reach the deck, as the vessel 
moved o£ It was a raw and gusty mommg, 
and the passengers had all sought shelter 
below, so that she was free to seek a spot to 
herself unmolested and unobserved. 

As she turned her &re well look at the sands, 
where she had walked on the evening before, 
she could not. believe that one night — one 
short night— had merely filled the interval. 
Why, it seemed as if half a lifetime had been 
crowded into the space. Within those few 
hours how much had happened 1 A grand 
dream of ambition scattered to the winds-^a 
dream that for many a day had filled her 



whole thoughts, working its way Into every 
crevice of her mind, and so coloring all her 
fancies that she had not even a caprice un- 
tinffed by it 1 To be the mistress of that old 
feudal castle — to own its vast halls and its 
tall towers — ^to gaze on the deep-bosomed 
woods that stretched for miles away, and feel 
that they were her own I To know that at 
last she had gained a station and a position 
that none dared dispute: **For," as she 
would say, " the world may say its worst of 
that old man's folly ; they may ridicule and 
deride him. Of me they can but say that I 
played boldly, and won the great stake I 
plaved for." And now, the game was over, 
and she had lost 1 What a reverse was this 1 
'* Yesterday surrounded with wealth, cared 
for, watched, courted, my slightest wish con- 
sulted, how fair the prospect looked 1 And 
now, alone, and more friendless than the 
meanest around me 1 And was the fault 
mine? How hard to tell. Was it that x 

gave him too much of my confidence, or too 
ttle ? Was my mistake to let him dwell too 
much on the ways and opinions of that great 
world that he loved so well ? Should 1 not 
have tried rather to disparage than exalt it? 
And should I not have sou^t to inspire him 
with a desii:e for a quiet, tranquil existence — 
such a life as he might have dreamed to lead 
in those deep old woods around his home ? 
To the last,^' cried she to herself—" to the 
last, I never could believe that he would con- 
sent to lose me I Perhaps he never thought 
it would come to this. Perhaps he fitnaed 
that I could not face that wretchedness from 
which I came. Perhaps he might have 
thought that I myself was not one to relin- 
quish so good a game, and rise from the table 
at the first reverse. But what a reverse 1 To 
be so near the winning-post, and yet lose the 
race ! And how will he bear it ? Will he 
sink under the blow, or will that old pride of 
blood of which he boasts so much come to his 
aid and carry him through it ? How I wish 
— O, what would I not give to see him, as he 
tears open my last letter, and sees all his pre- 
sents returned to him I Ah, if he could but 
feel with what a pang I parted with them ! 
If he but knew the tears the leave-takinff cost 
me ! If he but saw me as I took on that 
necklace I was never to wear again, feeling 
like one who was laying down her beauty to 
go forth into the world without a charm, he 
might, perchance, hope to win me back again. 
And would that be possible ? My heart says 
no. 3Iy heyt tells me, that before I can 
think of a fortune to achieve, there is an in- 
sult to avenge. He slighted me— vee, he 
slighted me 1 There was a price too nigh for 
all my love, and he let me see it There was 
his fault — ^he let me see it 1 It was mv dream 
for many a year to ^ow the humble folk 
from whom I came what my ambition and 
my capacity could make me ; and I thought 
of myself as the proud mistress of Dalradem 
without a pang for tdl the misery the victory 
would cost me. Now the victory has escaped 
me, and I go back, so far as my own efforts 
are concerned, defeated 1 What next— ay, 
what next?'* 
As the day wore on, every incident of her 
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ordinary life rose before her. Nine o'clock. 
It was the hour the carriage came to take 
her to her bath. She bethought her of all 
the obsequious attention of her maid, that 
quiet watchfulness of cunning service, the 
mindful observance that supplies a want and 
yet obtrudes no thought of it The very 
bustle of her arrival at the bathing-place had 
its own flattery. The eager attention, the 
zealous anxiety of the servants, that showed 
how, in her presence, all others were for the 
time forgotten. She knew well — is beauty 
ever deficient in the knowledge ? — that many 
came each morning only to catch a glimpse 
of her. Her practised eye had taught her, 
even as she passed, to note what amount of 
tribute each rendered to her loveliness ; and 
she could mark the wondering veneration 
here, the almost rapturous gaze of this one, 
and not unfrequenUy the Jealous deprecia- 
tion of that other. 

Eleven o'clock. She was at breakfast with 
Sir Within, and he was asking her for all 
the little events of the morning. And what 
were these ? A bantering narrative of her 
own triumphs — ^how well she had looked — 
how tastefully she was dressed— how spitefully 
the women had criticised tlie lovely hat she 
swam in, and which she gave to some poor 
girl as she came out of the water — a trifle 
that had cost some " louis" a few days be- 
fore. 

It was noon— the hour the mail arrived 
jQrom Brussels — and Sir Within would come 
to present her with the rich bouquet of rare 
flowers, despatched each morning from the 
capital. It was a piece of homage he de- 
lighted to pay, and she was wont to accept it 
inth a sort of queen-like condescension. 
" What a strai^ge life of dreamy indulgence 
^-of enjoyments multiplied too fast to taste 
— of luxuries so lavished as almost to be a 
burden — and how unreal it was all?" so 
thought she, as they drew near the tall chalk 
cliffs of the English coast, and the deck grew 
crowed vrtth those who were eagerly impa- 
tient to quit their prison-house. 

For the first time for a long while did she 
find herself unnoticed and unattended to; 
none of that watchful, obsequious attention 
that used to track her steps was there. Now, 
people hurried hither and thither, coUectuig 
their scattered e'ffects, and preparing to land. 
Not one to care for her, who only yesterday 
was waited on like royalty I 

*' Is this your trunk. Miss ? '* asked a porter. 

** No ; this is mme," said shei^pointing to a 
bundle, 

" Shall I carry it for you, my dear?'* said a 
vulgar-lookmg and over-dressed young fel- 
low, who had put his glass in his eye to stare 
at her. 

She muttered but one word, but that it 
was enougji seemed clear, as his companion 
aaid, " I declare I think you deserved it I" 

** it has begun already," said she to her- 
self, as she walked slowly alon^ towards the 
town. " The bitter conflict with the world, 
of which I have only heard hitherto, I now 
must face. By this time he knows it; he 
knows that he is desolate, and that he shall 
never see me more. All the misery is not, 



therefore, mine ; nor Is mine the greater. I 
have youth, and can hope ; he cannot hope ; 
he can but grieve on to the last. Well, let 
him ^o to that world he loves so dearly, and 
ask it to console him. It will say by its 
thousand tongues, ' You have done well. Sir 
Within. Why should you have allied your- 
self with a low-bom peasant-girl? How 
could her beauty have reconciled you to her 
want of refinement, her ignorance, her coarse 
breeding ? ' Ah, what an answer could his 
heart give, if he but dared to utter it ; for he 
could tell them I was their equal in all their 
vaunted captivations ! Will he have the 
courage to do this? Or, will he seek comfort 
in the falsehood that belies me ?" 

In thoughts like these, ever revolving 
around herself and her altered fortunes, she 
journeyed on, and by the third day arrived at 
Holyhead. The rendezvous was ^ven at a 
small inn outside the town called "The Kid/' 
and directions for her reception had been 
already forwarded there. Two days elapsed 
before her uncle's messenger amyed — ^two 
days that seemed to extend to as many years! 
How did her ever-active mind go over in that 
space all her past life, from the cruel sorrows 
of her early days, to the pampered existence 
she had led at Dalradem ? She fancied what 
she might have been, if she had never left her 
lowly station, but grown up amongst the 
hardships and privations of her humble con- 
dition. She canvassed in her mind the way 
in which she mi^t have either conformed to 
that life, or struggled against it. " I cannot 
believe," said she, with a saucy laugh, as she 
stood and looked at herself in the glass, " that 
these arms were meant to carry sea- wrack, or 
that these feet were fashioned to clamber 
shoeless up the rocks I And yet, if destiny 
had fixed me there, how should I have es- 
caped ? I cannot tell, any more than I can 
tell what is yet before me I And what a iaa- 
cination there is in this uncertainty I What 
a wondrous Infiuence has the* unknown! 
How eventful does the slightest action be- 
come, when it mav lead to that which can 
determine a life's fortune I Even now, how 
much is in my power I I might go back, 
throw myself at the old man's feet^ and tell 
him that it was in vain I tried it — ^I could not 
leave him. I might kneel there till he raised 
me, and when he did so, I should be his wife, 
a titled lady, and mistress of that grand old 
castle I Could I do this ? No : no more tiian 
I could go and^beg the Vyners to have pity 
on me and tafe me back; that my heart 
clung to the happiness I had learned to feel 
amongst them; and that I would rather 
serve them as a menial than live away from 
them. Better to die than this. And, what 
will this life at Arran be ? This uncle, too, I 
dread him ; and yet, I long to see him. I 
want to hear him call me by his own name, 
and acknowledge me as a Luttrell. Oh, if ne 
had but done tliis before — before I had trav- 
elled this weaiy road of deception and false- 
hood I Who knows ? Who knows ?" 

" Are you the young lady, Miss, that's ex- 
pecting an elderly gentleman?" said the 
housemaid, enteringhastily. 

" Where from ? How did he come ?" cried 
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Slate, eagerly; for her firat thoi^t was, it 
migM be Sir Within. 

" He came hj the Irish packet, Miss.** 

*' Tea ; that is quite right If he asks for 
Mififl Luttrell, yoa may say I am ready to see 
him." 

In a minute or two after she had eiTen 
this order, the girl again opened the door, 
flaying: 

'' Mr. Coles, Miss ;" and introduced a florid, 
fussy-looking little man, with a manner 
compoundeaof courtesy and command. 

" Tou may leave the room, young woman," 
sidd he to the maid ; and then, approaching 
Kate, added, ^ I have the honor to speak to 
MissLuttielir 

She bowed a quiet assent, and he went 
on: 

<* Fm chief managing-clerk of Cane and 
Co., Miss Luttrell, from whom I receiyed in- 
structions to wait on you here, and accom-« 
panv you to^ Westport, where Mr John Lut- 
trell will haVe a boat ready for you." 

He delivered this speech with a somethmg 
half-peremptoiy, as though he either. sus- 
pected some amount of resistance to his au- 
thority, or imagmed that his credentials might 
be questioned. 

^ Have you no letter for me, Sir?" asked 
she, calmly. 

^ There was a letter from Mr. Luttrell to 
Mr. George Cane, Miss Luttrell, explaining 
why he was not himself able to come oyer 
and meet you." 

«Washem,Shr?" 

" No, not exactly ill, Miss Luttrell, though 
he is never what one can call well." 

^ I am astonished he did not write to me," 
said she, in a low, thoughtful tone. 

*^He is not much given to writing. Miss 
Luttrell, at any time, and of late we have 
rarely heard from him beyond a Une or two. 
Indeed, with respect to my present joumev, 
all he says is, * Send some one in your confi- 
dence oyer to Holyhead by the first packet to 
inquire for Miss Luttrell, or Miss O^Hara — 
fihe may be known by either name — and con- 
dact her to Elridge's Hotel, Westport The 
youne lady is to be treated with all consider- 
ation? These are his words. Miss, and I hope 
to follow them." 

" It is very kind," said she slowly, and half 
to herself. * 

** It's a Frenchified sort of Qhrase, ' all con- 
sideration,' but I take its meaning to be, with 
every deference to your wishes — ^how you 
would like to travel, and where to stop. Mr. 
Oeorge, however, told me to add, ' if Miss 
Luttrell desires to make any purchases, or 
requires anything in town, she is to have full 
liberty to obtain it* He did not mention to 
what amount, but of course he intended the 
exercise of a certain discretion." 

" I want nothing. Sir." 

^ That is what Mrs. Coles remarked to me : 
If the young lady only saw the place she was 
going to, she'd not think of shopping." 

Kate made no answer. 

"Kot but, as Mrs. Coles observed, some 
good substantial winter clothing— that cap- 
ital stuff they make now for Lower Canada — 
would be an exceUent thing to take. Tou 
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are aware, IGss, it is a perpetual winter 
there r 

A short nod, that might mean anything, 
was all her reply. 

** And above all. Miss LuttreU," continued 
he, unabashed by her cold manner — ^^ above 
all, a few books I Mr. L., fix>m what I hear, 
has none that would suit a young lady's read- 
ing. His studies, it seems, are of an anti- 
quarian order ; some say— of course people 
wiU say so— he dips a little into magfc and 
the black art" Perhaps, after all, it was the 
studv most appropiate to the place. 

*' I suppose it is a lonesome spot?" said 
she, with a fidnt sigh, and not well heeding 
what she said. 

** Desolate is the name for it— desolate and 
deserted 1 I only know it by the map ; tut, 
I declare to you, Fd not pass a week on it to 
own the fee simple." 

** And vet I am goine there of my own free 
will, Sir,'^ said she, with a strangely meaning 
smile. 

** That's exactly what puzzles Mrs. C. and 
myself," said he, bluntly; ** and, indeed, my 
wife went so fiir as to say, * Has the dear 
young creature nobody to tell her what the 
place is like ? Has she no friend to warn her 
against the life she is going to ?' " 

" Tell her from me, Sir, that I knowMt all. 
I saw it when I was a child, and my memory 
is a tenacious one. And tell her, too, that 
bflik and dreary as it is, I look forward to it 
with a lonnnff desire, as an escape from a 
world of whicn, even the very little I have 
seen, has not enan&ored me. And now, Sir, 
enough of me and my fortunes ; let us talk 
of the road. Whenever you are sufSciently 
rested to begin your journey, you will find 
me ready." # 

" Yotf 11 stop probably a day hi Dublhi ?" 

" Kot an hour, Sir. if I can get on. Can we 
leave this to-night ?'' 

^* Yes ; I have ordered the carriages to tske 
us to the pier at nine, and a cart for your 
luggage." 

"My luggage is there. Sir," said she, point- 
ing to the Dundle, and smiling at the aston- 
ishment his face betrayed ; "and when you 
tell your wife that. Sir, she will, perhaps, see 
I am better fitted for Arran than she sus- 
pected." 

Albeit the daily life of Mr. Coles gave liUle 
scope to the faculty, he was by nature of an 
inquiring disposition, not to add that he well 
knew to what a rigid cross-examination he 
would be subjected on his return to his wife, 
not merely as to the look, manner, and mien 
of the young lady, but as to what account 
she gave of herself, where she came from, 
and, more important still, why she came. 

It was his mncy, too, to imagine that he 
was especially adroit in extracting confi- 
dences ; a belief, be it observed, very gener- 
ally held by people whose palpable and push- 
ing curiosity invariably revolts a stranger, 
and disposes him to extreme reserve. 

As they walked the deck of the steamer 
together, then, with a calm sea and a stilly 
night, he deemed the moment &yorable to 
open his investigations. 

" Ah, yes !" said he, as though addresshig 
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some interlocator within his own bosom — 
" ah, yes ! she will indeed feel it a terrible 
contrast None of the pleasures, none of the 
habits of her former life ; none of the joys of 
the fiimily, and none of the endearments of a 
home I" 

/" Of whom were ^oa speaking, Sir f* asked 
she, with a &mt smile. 

" Dear me I dear me 1 what a man I am ! 
ThaVsahablt my wife has been tr^g to 
break me of these fifteen years, Miss Lnt- 
trell ; as she says : * Coles, take care that you 
never commit a murder, or you're sure to 
tell it to the first person you meet.' And so 
is it when anything occurs to engage my 
deepest interest — ^my strongest sympathy; 
it*8 no use ; do what I will, out it will come 
in spite of me." 

" And I, Sir," said she, with a slow and 
measured utterance, ** am exactly the reyerse. 
I no more think of speaking my thoughts 
aloud, than I should dream of imparting my 
fiimily secrets, if I had any, to the first stran- 
ger whose impertinent curiosity might dis- 
pose him to penetrate them." 

** Indeed 1'*^ cried he, reddening with shame. 

** Quite true, I assure you. Sir : and now I 
will wish Tou a good-night, for it grows 
chilly here." 



CHAPTER XLV. 

ON ABRAfT. 

Katb was awoke from a deep sleep by the 
noise of the boat coming to anchor. She 
started up, and looked around her, unable for 
several seconds to recall where she was. Be- 
hind the little land-locked bay the tall moun 
tains rose, wild and fimciful, on every side ; 
the dark sky studded with stars above, and 
the still darker sea beneath, still and wave- 
less ; and then the shore, where lights moved 
rapidly hither and thither ; making up a pic- 
ture strangely interesting to one to whom Uiat 
lone rock was to be a homo, that dreary spot 
in the wild ocean her whole world 

There were a great many people on the 
shore awaiting her, partly out of curiosity, in 
part out of respect, and Molly Ryan had come 
down to say that his honor was not well 
enough to meet her, but he hoped in the morn- 
ing he would be able. ** You're to be the 
same as himself here," he says ; '* and ever^ 
word you say is to be minded as if it was his 
own." 

"I almost think I remember you; your 
&ce, and your voice too, seem to me as though 
I knew them before." 

" So you may. Miss. You saw me here at 
the mistress's wake, but don't let on to the 
master, for he doesn't like that any of us 
should think you was ever here afore. This 
is the path here, Miss ; it's a rough bit for your 
tender feet" 

** Have we much fiurther to go, Molly? I 
am rather tired to-day." 

*' No, Miss ; a few minutes more will bring 
us to the Abb^;,but sure we'd send for a 
chair and cany you — 
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"No.no; on no account It is only to- 
night I feel &ti^ed. My uncle's illness is 
nothing serious, I hope ?" 

' 'Tis more grief than sickness. Misa If a 
sorrow is killin' him. Any one tnat saw him 
last year wouldn't know him now ; his hair is 
white as snow, and his votoe is weak as a 
child's. Here we are now — there's the gat& 
It isn't much of a garden, nobody minds it ; 
and yonder, where you see the light, that's 
his honor's room, beside the big tower there, 
and you are to have the two rooms that my 
mistress lived in." And, still speaking, she 
led the way through a low arched passage in- 
to a small clean4ooking chamber, within 
which lay another with a nei^tly-arranged bed, 
and a few attempts at comfortable furniture. 
'* We did our best. Miss. Sam and myself;" 
said Molly ; ** but we hadn't much time, for 
we only knew you was coining on Tuesday 
night'* 

'' It is all yery nice and clean, Molly. Your 
name is Molly, isn't it P" 

** Ye«L Miss," sidd ahe, curtseying, and deep- 
ly mtified. 

*^I want nothing better f said Kate, as she 
sat dowik4)n the t«d and took off her bon- 
net 

**Ifyoa don't need me now. Miss, Til go 
and bnnff you your tea ; it's all ready in the 
kitchen.*" 

" Veiy well, Molly ; leave it for me in the 
outer room, and I'll take it when I am inclin- 
ed." 

Molly saw that she dedred to be alone, and 
withdrew without a word; and Kate, now 
free 6f restraint, buried her fiu^e in the pillow 
and wept bitterly. Never, till the very spot 
was before her—till the dark shadows of the 
rugged rocks crossed her path, and the wild 
soutude of the dreary island appealed to her, 
by the poor appearance of the people, their 
savage looks, and their destitution — never till 
then had she fhlly realised to her mind all the 
force of the step she had taken. ** What have 
I done! What have I done I" sobbed she. 
hysterically, over and over. " Why have I 
left all that makes life an ecstacy to come and 
draff out an existence of misery and gloom 1 
Is this the fruit of all my ambition ? Is this 
the prize for which I have left myself without 
one affection or one sentiment, sacrificing all 
to that station I had set before me as a goal ? 
I'll not bear it I'll not endure it Time 
enough to come here when my hopes are 
bankrupt, and my fortune shipwredied. I 
have youth — ana, better, I have beauty. 
Shall I stay here till a blight has fallen on 
both ? Why, the very misery I came from as 
a child was less dreary and desolate than this 1 
There was at least companionship there I 
There was sympathy, for there was fellow- 
suffering. Buthere-fwhat is there here, bat 
a tomb m which life is to waste out, and the 
creature feel himself the corpse before he 
dies ?" She started up and looked around 
her, turning her eyes from one object to the 
other in the room. " And it is for this spl^i- 
dor, for all this costly magnificence, I am 
to surrender the love of those humble people, 
who, after all, loved me for myself I It was 
of md they thought, forme they prayed, for 
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my saoceas they implored the saints ; and it 
is for Uii^' — and she gazed contemptnously 
on the lowly decorations of the chamber — 
" I am to give them up for ever, and reflise 
even to see them I The proud old Sir Within 
never proposed so hard a bargain 1 He did 
not dare to tell me I should deny my own. 
To be sure," cried she, with a scornful laugh, 
**I was forgetting a material part of the 
price. I am a Luttrell — Kate Luttrell of At- 
ran — and I shall be one day, perhaps, mis- 
tress of this grand ancestral seat, the Abbey 
of3t.Finbar! Would that I could share the 
grandeur with them at once, and lieidown 
there in that old lusle as dreiiunless as my 
noble kinsfolk f 

In alternate bursts of bcmtow oyer the past, 
and Boomfhl ridicule of the present, she 
passed the greater part of the night; and at 
last, exhausted and weary with the conflict, 
she leaned her head on the side of her bed, 
and, kneding as she was, fell off to sleep. 
When she awoke, it was bright day, the sea- 
breeze playing softly throu^ a honevsuckle 
that covered the open window, filled the 
room with a pleasant perftime, and cooled her 
heated brow. She looked out on the scarcely 
ruffled bay, and saw the fishing-boats stana- 
ing out to sea, while on the £ore all were 
busy launching or stowing away tackle ; the 
y^ children aiding where they could, car- 
iring down baskets, or such small eear as 
their strength could master. It was life, and 
movement, and cheerfulness too— for so the 
voices sounded in the thin morning air— -not 
a tone of complaint, not one utterance that 
indicated discontent, and the very cheer 
which accompanied the sliding craft as she 
rushed down to the sea seemed to come fix>m 
hearts that were above repining. The scene 
was better to her than all her self-arguings. 
There they were, the very class she sprang 
fh>m; the men and women like her own 
nearest kindred ; the very children recalling 
the days when ^e played barefooted on the 
beach, and chased the retiring waves back 
into the sea. They were there, toiling ever 
on, no hope of any day of better fortune, no 
thought of any other rest than the last long 
sleep of all, and why should she complain r 
That late life of luxury and splendor was not 
without its drawbacks. The mcessant watch- 
fulness it exacted, lest in son^e unguarded 
moment she should foiget the iMurt she was 
playing — and part it was — ^the ever-present 
need <?that insidious flattery by which she 
maintained her influence over Sir Within, 
and, above all, the dread of her humble ori- 
^n being discovered, and becoming the table 
talk of the servants' halL These were a hea- 
vy price to pay for a life of luxurious indulg- 
ence. 

;' Here, at least," cried she, '' I shall be 
real. I am the niece and the adopted daugh- 
ter of the lord of the soil ; none can gainsay 
or deny me ; a Luttrell of Arran I can assert 
myself against the world ; poverty is only an 
infliction when side by side with affluence ; 
we are the great and the rich here ! Let me 
only forget the past, and this life can be en- 
jdVable enough I used to &ncy, long ago, 
as I walked the garden alone at Dinasllyn, 



that no condition of life would ever find me 
unprepared to meet Here is a case to prove 
my theory, and now to be an Arran islander." 

As she said, she began to arrange her room' 
and place the different articles in it more to 
her own taste. Her care was to make her 
little chamber as comfortable as she could. 
She was rather an adept at this sort of 
achievement— at least, she thought she could 
impart to a room a character distinctly her 
own, giving it its ** cachet " of homeliness, or 
comfort, or elegance, or simplicity, as she 
wished it The noise of her preparations 
brought Molly to her aid, and she despatched 
the amazed countrywoman to bring her an 
armful of the purple heath that covered the 
mountain near, and as many wild flowers a& 
she could find. 

" To-morrow, Molly," said she, " I will go 
in search of them myself, but to-day I must 
put things to rights here. Now, Mouy," said 
she, as they both were busied in filling two 
Wee Jugs with the best flowers they could 
flna, ** remember that Tm an old maid." 

^ Lawk, Miss, indeed you am*t !" 

^ Wei], never mind, I mean to be Just as 
particular, just as severe as one ; and remem- 
ber, that whoever I put a table, or a chest 
of drawers, or even a cup with a flower in it, 
you must never displace it No matter how 
careless I may seem, leave everything here 
as you find iO* 

"That's the master's own way, Miss ; his 
honor would go mad if I touched a book he 
was readin'." 

It was a very pleasant ^ttery that the 
poor woman thus unconsciously inidnuated, 
nor could anything have been more in time, 
for Kate was longing to identify herself with 
the Luttrells, to be one of them in their ways 
and their very prejudices. 

Scarcely had Molly left the room than a 
light tap came to the door, and a weak voice 
asked : 

"May I come in?" 

Kate hastened to open it, but she was anti- 
cipated, and her uncle slowly entered, and 
stood before her. 

" My dear, dear uncle," cried she, taking 
his hand, and pressing it to her lips. 

He pressed her in his arms, and kissed her 
forehead twice, and then, with a hand on 
either shoulder, held her for a moment at 
arms' length, whHe he looked at her. Hers 
was not a nature to flinch under such a scru- 
tiny, and yet she blushed at last under the 
steadiness of her gaze. 

" Let us sit down," said he, at length ; and 
he handed her to a seat with much courtesy. 
" Had I seen you, Miss Luttrell—:—" 

" Oh, Sir, say Kato-call me Kate," cried 
she, eagerly. 

" Had I seen you before, Kate," continued 
he — and there was a touch of feeling as he 
spoke the name — "I do not think! could 
have dared to ask you to come here P' 

" Oh, dear uncle I have J so disappointed 
your 

" You have amazed me, Kate. I was not 
prepared to see you as you are. I speak not 
of your beauty, my child ; I was prepared for 
that It is your air, your bearing, that look, 
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Chat remindfl me of long, long ago. It is 
years since I saw a lady, my dear Kate, and 
the sight of YOU has brought up memories I 
had belieyed were dead and buried.*' 

*' Then I do not displease you, uncle f 

** I am angry with myself, child. I should 
neyer have brought you to this barbarism." 

" Tou hare given me a home, Sir," said she, 
fondly ; but he only sighed, and die went oa: 
" A home and a name 1" 

"A name I Tes," said he, proudly, "a 
name that well befits you, but a- home — ^how 
unworthy of you I What isnoranoe in me 
not to know that you would be Uke this I" 
And again he gazed at her with intense ad- 
miration. ** But see, my child, to what this 
life of jgroyelllng monotony conduces. Be- 
cause I had not seen you and heard your 
Toice, I could not picture to my poor besotted 
mind that, besides beauty, you should have 
the graoefhlness the world deems higher than 
even beauty. Nay, Kate, I am no flatterer : 
and, moreoyer, I will not speak of this again." 

" I will try to make you satisfied that you 
did well to send for me, Sir," said she, meek- 
ly ; and her heart felt almost bursting with 
delight at the words of praise she had Just 
heard. 

** How did you induce them to part with 
you ?" asked he, calmly. 

" I gaye no choice in the matter. Sir. I 
showed your letter to Sir Within Wardle, and 
he woula not hear of my leaving. I tried to 
discuss the matter, and he only grew impa- 
tient I hinted at what jrour letter had 
vaguely insinuated — a certain awkwardness 
in my position — and this made him down- 
right angry. We parted, and I went to my 
room. Cmce alone, I took counsel with my- 
self. The result was, that I wrote that letter 
wliich you received, and I came away the 
same morning I wrote it" 

" Alone r 

" Yes, Sir, alone." 

" And without a leave-taking ?" 

" Even so, Sir. It was the only way in 
which I could have come, and I made up my 
mind to it." 

*' There' was soinethinff of the Luttrell 
there I" said he, turning nis eyes ftill upon 
her features, which now had caught an ex- 
pression of calm and resolute meaning. 
** You will become the name, Kate I" 

** It shall be my endeavor. Sir." 

" And yet," added he, after a pause, " you 
were very happy, there. Tell me the sort of 
life you used to lead." 

" One day will serve for aU, uncle ; thev 
were exactly alike. My mornings were all 
my own. If my masters came, I studied, or 
I aismlssed them as I pleased ; if I felt Indis- 

r>sed to read, I siing ; if I did not like music, 
drew J if I did not care for drawing land- 
scape, I caricatured my master, and made a 
doggrel poem on his indignation. In a word, 
I trmed over the day tiU luncheon. After 
that I rode in the woods, alone if I could, 
sometimes with Sir Within ; often I had time 
to do both. Then came dressing, a long 
aflUr— for I was expected to be fine enough 
for company each day, though we saw no 
one. After that, most wearisome of all the 



day, came dinner— two hours and a half-— eer 
vices of which we never ate ; wines we did not 
care to drink, but all repeated resularly ; a 
solemn mock banquet, my guardian — so I 
called him — ^loved immense^, and would 
have prolonged, if he but knew liow, till mid- 
night Evening brought our one guest, a 
French Abbd, with whom I sung or played 
chess till I could engage Sir Within and him- 
self in a discussion about Mirabeau or St 
Just, when I would slip away and be free. 
Then, if the ni^t were moonlit, I would 
drive out in the iPark, or have a row on the 
Lakef if dark, I would have the conservatory 
lighted, set the fountains a playine, and drive 
the eardener distracted by * aw{£eiiing ' all 
his drowsy planta In a word, I coidd do 
what I pleased, and X pleased to do whatever 
struck me at the moment. I ordered all that 
I liked from Town—books, dress, objects of 
art, prints — and was Just as weary of them 
all before I saw them, as aft^er they had pall- 
ed upon me. It was a life of intense indul- 
gence, and Tm not sure, if one could but fight 
off occasional ennul^ that it wasn't the happi- 
est thing could be made of existence, for it 
was very dreamy withal, very full of innu- 
merable futures, all rose-colored, all beauti- 
ftil." 

** And what are you to make of this ?" ask- 
ed Luttrell, almost sternly, as he moved his 
arm around to indicate the new realm about 
her. ** Here there is no luxury, no wealth, 
none of the refinement that comes of wealth, 
not one of the resources that fill the time of 
cultivated leisure ; all is hardship, privation, 
self-denial. Qo abroad, too, beyond the walls 
of this poor old ruin, and it will be to wit- 
ness misery and destitution greater still." 

" I am {^oing to try if I shall not like the 
real conflict better than the mock combat," 
said she, calmly. 

** What a change will be your life here, my 
poor child— what a change I Let it not, how- 
ever, be worse than it need be. So far as 
this poor place will permit, be your own 
mistress — ^live in your ownv fashion — keep 
your own hours— oorfie to me only when you 
like, never from any sense of duty. I am too 
inured to solitude to want companionship, 
though I cui be grateful when it is ofi'ered 
me. I have a few books— some of them may 
interest you; my pursuits, too — what once 
were my pursuits I" said he, with a sigh, 
" mi^ht amuse you« At all events," added 
he, rising, " try^— trjr if you can bear it ; it need 
not be your prison if you cannot I" 

He again kissed her forehead, and, motion- 
ing a good-bye with his hand, moved slowly 
away. 

*^ Perhaps I shall acquit myself better than 
he thinks," said she to herself. " Perhaps — 
who knows if I may not find some place or 
thing to interest me here ? It is very grftnd 
* savagery,' and if one wanted to test their 
powers of defying the world in every shape., 
this is the spot What is this you have 
brought me to eat, Molly ?" 

** It's a bit of fried skate. Miss, and Fm sor- 
ry it's no better, but the potatoes is beautiful.'* 

" Then let me have them, and some milk. 
No milk— is that so ?" 
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"^ There^s only one cow, MLas, on the island, 
and she's only mUked in the eTening ; but 
St. Flnbar's well is the finest water ever was 
tasted." 

" To yoor good health, then, and St Fin- 
bar's I" said &e, lifting a goblet to her lips ; 
** yon are right, Molly ; it is ice-cold and de- 
lidoos r ioid now, as she beean her meal, 
she went on inquiring which of the men 
about the place would be most likely as a 
gardener, what things could be got to grow, 
on whidi side came the worst winds, and 
where any shelter could be found. ** Per- 
haps I shall hare to take to fishing, Molly," 
said she, laughing, **for something I must 
do." 

^ You could make the nets, anyhow. Miss," 
said Molly, in admiration of the white and 
graceful hands, and thinking what ought to 
be their most congenial labor 

**1 can TOW a boat well," sfdd Kate, 
proudly. 

" Whatever you'd do, you'd do well, Qod 
bless you f cried thet)ther ; for in that hear- 
ty delight in beauty, so natural to the Irish 
peasant nature, she imagined her to be per- 
fection, and the honest creature turned, ere 
she left the room, to give her a look of admi- 
ration little short of rapture. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE ffTRANGBB AT THE WBLI<. 

Befobb a couple of weeks passed oyer, 
Kate had contrived to divide her days so reg- 
ularly, to establish for herself a certain rout- 
ine of little duties, that the time slipped by— 
as time ever will do in monotonv — ^unfelt 
The season was the autumn, and the wild 
hills and mountains were gorgeous in all the 
brilliant color of the ever vaned heaths. In 
the little clefts and valleys, too, where shel- 
ter favored, foxgloves and purple mallows 
grew with a rare luxuriance, while on every 
side was met the arbutus, its crimson berries 
hanging in festoons over rock and crag. The 
sudden, unexpected sight of the sea, penetrat- 
ing by many a fissure, as it were, between 
the mduntams, gave unceasing interest to the 
wild landscapfl, and over the pathless moors 
that she strayed, not a living thing to be seen, 
was the sense of being the first wayfarer who 
had ever trod these wastes. 

As Kate wandered whole days alone, over 
and over again came the doubt across her, 
which was It— the brilliant past, with all its 
splendor and luxury, or the solitary present 
—was the dream? Surely they could not 
joth be real I Was the bygone a fancy built 
)ut of some gorgeous fragments of things 
read, heard, or imagined, or was this — this ac- 
tual scene around her — a vision that was to 
move past, and leave her to awake to all her 
former splendor ? 

Great as the revulsion was to her former 
life, it was in nothing greater than in the dif- 
ference between her uncle's cold, sad, distant 
manner, for so after the first meeting had it 
become, and the ever watchful anxiety, the 
courteous attention to her slightest wish, of 
Sir Within. 



She never ceasijed canvassing with herself 
how he had borne her desertion ; whether he 
had sunk under it into a hopeless despond- 
ency, or called upon his pride to sustain him 
above any show of indication. Reading it 
as the world must read it, there never was 
such ingratitude ; but then the world could 
never know the provocation, nor ever know 
by what personal sacrifice she had avenged 
the slight passed upon her. " My story," 
said she, " can never be told ; his, he may teU 
how it suits him." 

At moments, a sort of romantic exaltation 
and a sense of freedom would make her be- 
lieve that she had done well to exchange the 
splendid bondage of the past for the untram- 
melled liberty of the present ; and then, at 
other times, the terrible contrast would so 
overcome her, that she would sit and cry as 
If her heart was breakine. 

" Would my * old GJarc^* pity or exult over 
me if he saw me now ? What would he, who 
would not suffer me to tread on an uncarpet- 
ed step, say if he saw me alone, and poorly 
clad, clambering up these rugged cliffs to 
reach some point, where, for an instant, I 
may forget myself? Surely he would not tri- 
umph over my fall t 

'* Such a life as this is meant to expiate 
mat crimes. Men are sent to wild and deso- 
late islands in the ocean, to wear out days of 
hopeless miseiy, because they have warred 
against their fellows. But what have I done ?* 
whom have I injured f Others had friends 
to love and to guide them ; I had none. The 
very worst that can be alleged against me, is 
that I was rash and headstrong — ^too prone to 
resent ; and what has it cost me I 

'* My uncle said, indeed, this need not be 
my prison if I coidd not endure its privations. 
But what did that mean — what alternative 
did he point to f Was it that I was to go 
lower still, and fall back on all the wretched- 
ness I sprang from ? That, never 1 The bar- 
ren glory of calling myself a Luttrell may be 
a sorry price for forfeited luxury and splen- 
dor ; but I have it, and I will hold it I am a 
Luttrell now, and one day, perhaps, these 
dreaiy hills shall own me their mistress." 

In some such thoughts a& these, crossed 
and recrossed by regrets and half-shadowed 
hopes, she was returning one nii^ to the 
Abbey, when Molly met her. There was 
such evident anxiety and eagerness in the 
woman's face, that Kate quickly asked her : 

« What is it ? What has happened !" 

" Nothing, Miss, nothhiff at all. 'Tis only 
a man is come. He's down at the Holy 
Well, and wants to speak to you." 

"Who is he? What is he?" 

"I never seen him before. Miss, but he 
comes from beyant there "— «he motioned to- 
wards the main land of Ireland — '^and says 
that you know him well." 

" Have you told my uncle of him f * 

" No, Miss, for the man said I was to tell 
no living soul but yourself, and to tell you 
quick too, for he was in a hurry, and wanted 
to get away with the evenings tide, and his 
boat was more than a mile off." 

" Molly Ryan," said the girl calmly, almost 
sternly, " you heard the orders that my uncle 
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gaya Ton heard liim tell me that I 
was Dot to Bee, nor speak to, nor hold any 
intercourse with any of those belonging to 
my mother's fiunily. Is this man one of 
them r 

'' No, Miss. 'Tis what I asked him. Ti? 
the very first question I put to him. And he 
said, * rm no more of them than you are, Mrs. 
Ryan/ says he ; * and what's more,' says he, 

* if it's any comfort to you to know it, I don't 
eyen come from this part of Ireland ; so you 
may make yourself easy about that,' says h& 
I was putting more questions to him, and he 
stopped me and said, ' Tou're Just wasting 
precious tune,' says he, ' and if she comes and 
finds it too late ' — he meant yourself, Miss-*- 

* she won't forgiye you in a hurry for what 
you'ye done, for I can't come here again.' " 

'* Tou are sure and certain that he was not 
one of those I spoke of?" 
. " I know them all well. Miss— barrin* the 
three that was transported-^and he's not any 
of them I eyer saw before." 

** But he might exactly be one of those who 
fDos transport^, and certainly if I Isnew that 
Fd not see him." 

"He swore to me he wasn't. Miss; and, 
what's more, he said that what he came 
about wasn't his own business at all, but con- 
cerned y9u. That's his whistle now — ^he 
gaye one a while ago^a^d he said, * When I 
give three,' says he, * I'm gone, for I'll not 
lose the Ude, whether she comes or not.' " 

" Go back to the house, MoUy. I'll go 
down and speak to Mm." 

" Wouldn't you let me follow you, Miss, to 
be near in case of anything ?" 

" No, Molly. I'm not a coward ; and I 
know, besides, that no man who meant harm 
to me would eyer come oyer here to attempt 
it." 

" At any rate, he'd neyer go back again I" 
said the woman, fiercely. " Don't be long, 
Miss, or I'll be uneasy." 

Kate now turned aside, and hastened down 
a little steep path which led to the Holy 
Well. The well itself was a sort of shrine 
built oyer a little spring, and shaded by a 
clump of dwindled oak-trees — almost the 
only ones in the island. As Kate drew nigh, 
she saw a man walking up and down beneath 
the trees, with the quick short step that im- 
plied impatience. It was her gift neyer to 
forget a face, and in one slance she recogniz- 
ed one she had not seen lor years — O'lu^rke 
of Vinegar Hill. 

" I thought you'd neyer come," cried he, 
as she descended the steps that led down to 
the welL " I haye been waiting here about 
an hourT' 

He held out his hand to shake hands with 
her, but she drew* back, and crossing her 
shawl in front of her, showed that she inclin- 
ed this greeting. 

" Are you too proud to shake hands with 
me ?" asked he, insolently. 

" Whatever you have to say to me can be 
saidiust as well without." 

" What if I wouldn't say it, then, Kitty 
O'Hara ? What if I was to go back the way 
I came, and leave you to rue the day you in- 
sulted me? Do you know, young woman, 
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that it wasn't on my own account I came 
here, that it was to serve others f 

"They chose a bad messenger if 
thought you'd be a welcome one." 

" May! never see glory if I ain't tempted 
to turn away and leave you without telling 
one word I come for. Where's John Lut- 
trell ? for I think TU tell it to himself" 

" My uncle is at the Abbey, if you want 
him." 

" 1 our uncle f said he, Jeeringly. " Why 
wasn't he your uncle when you were up at 
Cush-ma-Creena, without a shoe to your foot, 
or enough rags to cover you well? You 
were baro up to this, when I saw you last." 
And he put his hand to his knee. 

" It was a national costume I" said she, with 
a quiet laugh, " and a patriot like Mr. O'Rorke 
should not find fault with it" 

" Be gorra, it was you^ own self 'said that I 
and it was a lie they tould when they said 
you were altered I" And almost as if by 
ma^c the fellow's ill-temper gave way, and 
he laughed heartily. "Listen to me now, 
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Miss O Hara, or Miss Luttrell, or whateyer 
you call yourself" 

" 'Mj name is Luttrell," said she, calmly. 

" Well, Luttrell, then : it's the same to me. 
As I told you sdready, I came here more on 
your account than my own ; and here's what 
brought me. Tou know that lodge, or cot- 
ta^, or whateyer they call it^that Vyner 
built up here in the glen? Well, there's 
creditors of his now wanting to get possession 
of it" 

" Creditors of Sir Geryais Vyner ? Impos- 
sible !" 

" Possible, or impossible, it's true, that I 
can vouch for, for I saw the bailiff that came 
down with the notices. At any rate, your 
old grandfather thought that after Vyner him- 
self a« had the best right to the house and the 
bit of land, for Vyner told him one day that 
he'd settle it on you for a marriage portion, 
and there was others by when he said it, so 
your grandfother went up and told Tom 
Crowe, the attorney, how it was, and Tom 
said,.* Keep it open, Malone,' says he — * keep 
it open till we see what's to be done in it. 
Don't let the other creditors get a hpl^of the 
place till I get an opinion for you.' And on 
that, old Peter goes back and gets a few boys 
together, and they go down to the glen just 
in time to see the sub-sheriff, Barty Lambert, 
riding up the lawn, with six or eight men 
after mm. The minute Lambert saw your 
grandfather, he cried out, * Here's Peter, 
"the Smasher;" save yourselves, boysf 
And he rode his horse at a wall, Jumped it, 
and made off as hard as he could. Two of 
the others followed but the rest stood their 
ground. Old Peter then stepped out, and or- 
dered th^m to lay down their arms, and give 
up the writ, and whatever other papers they 
had. Some were for this, and some were 
against; and Peter, wanting to finish the 
business at once, stepped up to Joe Maher, 
the sub-sheriff's man, and said : * Joe,' sayv 
he, * I made you ate a process once before, 
wax and all, and maybe I'd have to do the 

same now. Give it up this minute, or ' 

Just then Maher drew out a pistol, but before 
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lie cotild level it old Peter was in on him, and 
they grappled each other, and a terrible utme- 

fle it was, for the others nerer interfered, 
at left them to fight it out fair I At last the 
pistol went off, and the hall passed through 
old Peter's chedE ; but if it did, it didn't pre- 
Tent him getting oyer Joe'f breast as he fell, 
and beating hisnead against the ground, till 
he rolled over himself out of w^uLness and 
fiitigue ; and when Peter came to himself— 
Maher didn't, for he was dead." 

" Dead I" ezdaimed she, " murdered t" 

"Not a bit murdered, but killed fair I 
Anyhow, the others ran away, and old Peter, 
as soon as he was able, made off too, and got 
into the mountains, and now the police is af- 
ter him, and a reward of fifty pounds offered 
for him, as if he was a wild b#Bt British 
law and justice, my darling ; the beautiful 
code of laws that was made to civilise Ireland 
foor centuries ago, and ham't done much to 
talk about up to this r 

**■ This is a yeiy dreadful story," said she, 
after some time of silence. " And what is to 
become of this poor old man f" 

^* That depends on you. Miss Kate — Lut- 
trell," added he, after a brief struggle with 
himselfl 

^Onmef How can it depend upon me T' 

Here's how it is, then, if , they catch Pe- 
ter, what between the character he has al- 
reaidy, and what's known of his sons, they'll 
make short work of it He'll * swin^ ' as 
sore as you are there this minute. So there's 
notliing for it but to get him away to Ameri- 
ca by any of the ships coming round fh>m 
the north, and it would be easy enough for 
him to get on board ; but what's not so easy. 
Miss Kate, is to pay his passage. He hasn't 
one shilling in the world. The b<r^s got to- 
gether last night, and idl they could make up 
was eleven and fourpenee ; there it is, and a 
pawn ticket for an old pistol, that nobody 
would give half-a-crown for-^ — ^" 

" But what can I do f ' broke she in, pas- 
sionately. " What can I do ?" 

" Help him with a few pounds. Give it or 
lend it ; but let him have enough to make his 
escape, and not go to the ' drop ' for want of 
a Uttle help." 

** There is no one belonging to him poorer 
than me," began she. ** Why do you shake 
your head ? Do you disbeUeve me ?" 

"I do; that's just it" 

** Shall I swear it — shall I take m^ oath to 
yon, that except the trifle that remams to me 
of what I had to pay my journey here, I 
have not one forthi^g in the world f " 

" Then what's the fine stoiy of the great 
castle where you were living, and the grand 
clothes and the iewels vou used to wear ? Do 
vou mean to tell me that you left them all 
behind when you came away ?" 

*• It is true. I did so." 

" And came off with nothing f '* 

She nodded, and he stared at her, partly in 
astonishment, and partly with some show of 
admiration ; for even to his nature this con- 
duct of hers <JUsplayed a degree of character 
that might be capable of great sacrifices. 

** And so," said he, after a pause, " you can 
do nothing for him r* 



** What can I doT asked she, almost im- 
ploringly. 

" I'll tell you," said he, calmly. " Go up to 
John Luttrell, and say, My grandfather is 
hiding fix>m the police ; they have a warrant 
out against him, and if he's taken he's sure to 
be condemned ; and we know what mercy a 
Malone will meet at the assizes of DbnegaL 
Tell him— it's lust the one thine he'll care for 
— ^that it wouldn't be pleasant lot him to be 
summoned as a witness to character, and 
have to declare in open court that he married 
the prisoner's daughter. Say a ten-pound 
note, or even five, is a cheap price to pay for 
escaphig all this disgrace and shame; and 
tell him besides, when old Peter goes, you've 
seen the last of the fieunily. Hell think a 
good deal of that, 1 promise you ^" 

" Stop," said she, boldly. " You know no- 
thing of the temper of the man you talk of— 
but it is enough that I tellyou he has got no 
money. Lbten to me, O'Rorke. It was but 
yesterday he sent off 'a litUe ornament his 
wife used to wear to have it sold, to pay a 
county rate they were threatening to distrain 
for ^" 

" Where did you get all your law ?" said 
he, jeeringly ; but, not heeding the jibe, she 
went on, 

** I would have offered him the few shil- 
lings I had, but I was ashamed and afraid." 

** How much is it ?" 

^'A little more than two pounds. Tou 
shall have it, but remember I can do no more. 
I have nothing I covild sell— not a ring nor a 
brooch ; not even a pin." 

"It's better than nothing," muttered he, 
surlily, below his breath. "Let me have 
it" . 

" It is up at the Abbey. Wait, and Pll 
fetch it I'll not be an instant" And before 
he could answer she was gone. In less time 
than seemed possible she was back again, 
breathless and agitated. " Here it is," said 
she, placing the mone^ in his hand. " If you 
should see him, tell him how grieved I am to 
be of such little service to him, and give him 
this silk handkerchief; tell him I used to 
wear it round my neck, and that I sent a 
kiss to him in it — ^poor fellow 1 I almost 
wi^ I was with him " muttered she, as she 
turned awav her head, for the hot tears filled 
her eyes— she felt weak and sick. 

" Vm afraid this will do little good," said 
O'Rorke, looking at the money m his open 
palm. 

" And yet I can do no more 1" said she, 
with deep sorrow. 

" Wouldn't you venture to tell your unde 
how it is ? Sure he might see that the dis- 
grace, if this old man is caught and brought 
to trial, will spread to himself?" 

" I dare not — I will not," said she, firmly. 

" Then I suppose the story is true, though 
old Peter wouldn't believe it, that John Lut- 
trell made you sign a paper never to see nor 
speak to one of your own again ?" 

" I signed nopaper. Sir, nor ever was asked 
to sign any. Wnat pledges I have given my 
uncle are not to be mscussed with you." 

" Well, you don't deny it, that's clear." 

" Have you anything more that you wish 
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to say to me f asked she, controlling ereiy 
show of temper. 

** No — ^not a word/' said he, turning to go 
away. ** Only, if I see old Peter— it*s not un- 
like that I may — she'll be asking me how tall 
you are, and how you're looking. Will you 
just come out from .under the snade of that 
tree and let me have a fair look at you ?" 

Kate took off her bonnet and Uirew her 
shawl from her, and stood forward with an 
air as composed and assured as might be. 

" Shall I tell you what Til say to him f ' 
said O'Rorke, with an impudent half grin on 
his fiice. 

** You need not, Sir. It has no interest 
whateyer for me. Good by T* She took up 
her stiawl as she spoke, and walked slowly 
away. 

Ollorke looked after her ; the mocking ex- 
pression of his features changed to a look of 
almost hatred, and he muttered some angry 
words between his teeth. " I read you right, 
Miss Katy, when you weren't much higher 
than my knee. I read you right 1 Tou may 
have plenty in love with you, but by my con- 
science you'll never have Tim O'Rorke." 



^CHAPTER XLYIL 

HOW KATB WAS TASKED. 

m 

Fob several days after this scene, Kate 
thouffht of nothing but her old grandfather, 
whemer he still wandered an outcast through 
the wild mountains of D(;^negal, or had suc- 
ceeded in making his escape to America. 
At moments her andety became so intense, 
from fears lest she herself might prove blam- 
ableifhis escape could not be effected, thai 
fdie was almost resolved to go to her uncle 
and reveal all to him. Luttrell's manner had, 
however, been unusually cold and reserved 
for some back, and she had not courage to 
take this step. Indeed, whole days would 
now pass wiUi nothing but a mere greeting 
between them, and at length, an entire day 
went over without her seeing him at all. It 
was said that he was very busy, had received 
a number of letters by the post, and was en- 
gaged a great part of the mght in answering 
them. On the morning that followed this 
day, Kate was preparing the little basket in 
which she carried her luncheon with her to 
the hills, whenever she meditated a longer 
excursion than usual, when her uncle enter- 
ed hastily, and with evident signs of agitation 
in his face. 

"I have had disagreeable tidings, Kate," 
said he, with a forced calm of manner and 
voice. " I would have kept them from you 
if I could, but it is not possible. Some weeks 
ago there was a resistance to the sheriff by a 
party of country people, led on by that old 
man — ^no stranger to such conflicts — Malone. 
There was a fi&t, and a mau, the sheriff's 
bailiff, was killed. There was no doubt who 
Idlledhim. It was Malone. He made his 
escape, however, into West Donegal, waiting, 
as it was supposed, till, by some snip passing 
«— North about — ^he could reach America. 
The police, however, got possession of his 
plan, secured a revenue^cutter, and, lying in 



wait, arrested him him in the very act of get- 
ting on board. Another struggle ensued here, 
and Malone fought with such desperation, 
that one of the men is badly wounaed, and 
another drowned, for the small boat was up- 
set in the conflict, and it is said that, had not 
Malone's arm been broke by a pistol-shot, he 
might yet have escaped by swimming around 
the ship, which was in full trim to have made 
sail when he should get on board. They cap- 
tured him, however, and he is now in goal ; 
he will be tried at the next assizes, and of his 
&te there can be no doubt." 

** Condemned f " said she, in a low voice. 

** Yes," he continued, " that he must be exe- 
cuted is also clear. The very name he bears 
is an indictment against him. The fbUow, 
however, is %pi of the impression that every- 
thing he has done was in self-defence; he 
maintains that he merely resisted a personal 
attack, and he has the madness, in the &ce of 
all the convictions that have be&llen his fam- 
ily, to declare that he belongs to a most irre- 
proachable set of people, long known and 
respected in this neighborhood, and he has 
the daring effh>nteiy— here in my hand is the 
letter that conveys it— to require that I 
should come forward to vouch for his charac- 
ter and acknowledge the relationship be- 
tween us. Nor is this all," added he, in a 
voice husky with passion ; " he demands — ^it 
is no prayer, no entreaty — he demands from 
me a sum sufficient to deflray the costs of his 
defence. He asserts that though he himself 
is ready to take his chance, and, if need be, 
brave the worst the law can do to him, it 
might not suit Luttrell of Arran to sit under 
a two hours' cross-examination, and have his 
whole life laid bare for the amusement of the 
world. You cannot, without knowing the 
man, believe hojv seriously these threats are 
uttered ; he is the most recklessly daring fel- 
low I ever knew, and I can well conceive 
what questions he will suggest to his counsel 
to put to me if I once appear on the table. 
To-night I am to give my answer. The man 
he sends over here to receive it is the most 
offensive messenger he could have found 
had he searched Europe from one end to 
the other. He is a fellow named O'Rorke, 
who once before placed me in a position al- 
most similar to what I am now threatened 
with, and drove me to seek the shelter of this 
desolate spot. On that occasion, hoT^ever, I 
escaped the indignity of personal exposure, 
and of that open shame that rise now before 
me. The demand is precise and dear. 
Twenty pounds down, fifty on the day be- 
fore the trial comes on, and my name to a 
bill for fifty more if the jury brine in a ver- 
dict of not guilty. For this he pledges him- 
self—these are ms words — ^ never to be any 
longer a charge to me nor mine.' I am weU 
awace that the letter I hold here is not his 
own, for he cannot write, but I can trace 
through certain expressions— and, above all, 
certain repetitions — ^phrases inserted^ at his 
Instance." . 

" Am I spoken of, Sir ? Doea be allude to 
me at all ?" 

" Never ; not once. Indeed, he even says, 
' I hope that whatever you decide to do in 
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this boi^eas will "be in vonr honor's own 
mind and nobody else's, ror I write this in 
confidence between man and man, and only 
want Yes or Ko between us.' " 

** And what will you do, Sir ? Have you 
come to any resolve f ' 

" Yes, I haye made up my mind as to what 
Is to be done immediately. I have examined 
my agent's accounts, and I find that by the 
eighth of next month I shall have to my cre- 
dit about seventy pounds. The assizes are 
fixed for the twelfth. I will give an order 
for half of this sum at once. Cane will pajr it, 
I have no doubt, when he sees my necessity. 
I wiU also engage to pay the remainder on the 
eighth, the day I shall receive it ; but on one 
condition, Kate — only one condition — ^whlch 
is, that no matter what course the defence 
may take,' I am not to be sunmioned as a wit- 
ness. No one knows better than Malgne 
himself how valueless would any testimony 
of mine be to him; he knows, besides, 
what detriment it would be to him if I should 
be cross-examined ; the man's character will 
not bear shifting, and he is insane to provoke 
it. If, however, he should persist— and such 
is the fellow's nature that it is likely he will 
—in his own plan, we must leave this." 

" Leave this ! And for where, Sir ?" 

" How can I tell ? I only know that I 
mean to save myself from this shame at any 
cost. A few days would carry us over to 
Holland or to France. In either of these 
I should be safe. I have written to my agent, 
and consented to all his conditions as to the 
sale of a certain small estate I possess in 
Mayo. "We must seek out a new banishment, 
Kate. You will say it caff scarcely be drear- 
ier than the did one ; but you don't know, 
you could not know how sorrow endears a 
spot, and ties it to ihe heart of him who lives 
only to mourn ! These rucked cliffs, these path- 
less moors, these barren hills, and sea-lashed 
promontories, have been my Mends for years 
—the only fKends who have never changed to 
me. Let me now, however, think only of the 
present This man is to be here to-night 
It is more than likely he will be able to an- 
swer me at once, and declare whether Malone 
will accept my conditions." 

" What think you, unde, if I were to speak 
with him. Might it not be possible I could 
make some terms which you wouldn't have 
patience to treat about ?" 

•* I thought of that, too, Kate, but the man 
is one of a class you have not met for many a 
year. It is not that he is not a gentleman, 
but he is not a peasant. You cannot appeal 
to him on the claim of honor, and as little on 
the plea of generosity. He is a cold, harsh, 
unfeeling feUow, distrustful and false. How 
could you deal with such a man ?" 

" A woman will always deal better with a 
man like this than a fellow-man, if only from 
the fact that he will be less on his guard be- 
fore her, and more disposed to thinK little of 
her intelligence. Let me try it, uncle," 

" You have half persuaded me ; but still, 
Kate, what terms could you propose that I 
cannot offer myself?" 

" True, Sir ; but I could press them in a 



way that;your pride might not stoop to, and 
so let me try." 
He paused to consider, and sherwent on : 
" Yes, dear uncle, trust the whole of this 
negotiation to me ; it will be a task far too 
pamful for you. Let me speak to him. Re- 
member that the links that bind me to the 
class he belongs to have only been loosened a 
year or two back. I have a closer view of 
such men's natures than you could ever 
have, and in recognising this he will be fi-ank- 
er with me." 

" If you really thmk ^" 

" I think and I know it, uncle." 
" Take this, then, Kate," said he, handing 
her his pursa ** It is all the ready money I 
have. It may help you to deal with him, 
Kate. I have told you everything. Do the 
best you can for us." These words he mut- 
tered as if to himself, and th^n turned away 
and left the room. 

Kate spread the money on the table oefore 
her, and sat down, supporting her head be- 
tween her hands, and gazin? steadfastly at 
the pieces. ** To thmk," said she, bitterly — 
'* to think that a few more or a few less of 
these shall tilt the scale of our fortune, and 
decide not alone whether we be happy or 
wretched, but whether we hold a high nead 
in life or stand in a felon's dock ! And what 
scores of them have I not squandered in fool- 
ish wastefulness ! — sums that any one of them 
now might rescue this poor old- man from a 
dreadful fate, and set him at liberty. Has 
not my whole life been just as spendthrift — 
have 1 not wasted every gift I prosessed, and 
ended just where I begun ?" 

" The master sent me," cried Molly, entei- 
ing, " to say that there's a boat comin in now, 
and, maybe, one you know would be aboord 
ofher."^ '^ 

" Very well, Molly. If a stranger should 
land and ask for his honor or myself, show 
him in here." 



CHAPTER XLVHL 

HOW THE TASK TRIED HEB. 

Kate dressed herself with more than usu- 
al care — simply, indeed, but with a degree of 
attention to becomin^ness that was truly re- 
markable. Twice, did she alter the arrange- 
ment of her hair, and more than once did she 
try what coloreoribbg^ would best suit the 
style she had dt^n.-' A man might have 
passed without notice the little details by 
which she heightened the charms that were nar 
ture to her, but a woman would quickly have 
detected small traks of coquetry in the loose 
falling curls that fell upon her neck, and the 
open sleeve that displayed her finely-turned 
arm ; nor would the sprig of dark purple heath 
she wore in her bosom have escaped the critical 
eye, well knowing how its sombre coloring 
" brought out" the transparent brilliancy of 
the fair skin beneath it 

She had but completed her studied but 
simple toilet, when Molly ushered into tlie 
room *' The strange man, Miss, that wants to 
see the master." 
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*' And that ifl only to see the mistress, Tm 
told/' added Mr. O^Rorke, as he seated him- 
self, and laid his hat on the floor beside him. 
It was then that Kate entered, and as the fel- 
low arose to greet her, his looks of admiring 
wonder sufficiently told what success had 
waited on her efforts. 

" My uncle Is not well enough to see you,*' 
said she, as she sat down, ** but he has told 
me everything that he would say, and I have 
.ventured to assure him that, as you and I are 
somewhat old fHends, we should soon come 
to an understanding. together ; the more, as 
We can have but the same wish in the object 
before us." 

" May I never I but vou're grown an ele- 
gant woman," cried O^Rorke. " 'Tisn't out 
of flattery I say it, but I don't think there's 
your equal in Dublin." 

" I'm very proud of your approval," said 
she, with a famt smile, but with the most per- 
fect coYnposure. 

** And it's honest— all honest," added he. 
" It isn't as if you was made up with paint, 
and false hair, and fine lace, and stiff silk. 
There vou are, as simple as the turnpike 
man's daughter, and, by the harp of old Ire- 
land, I'll back you agamst any beauty in St. 
James's this day." 

" My dear Mr. O'Rorke, it's not quite fair 
to turn my head in this fashion. Don't i^rget 
that these are the sort of things I'm not accus- 
tomed to hear in this place." 

" By my conscience, then, you'll hear them 
in many another place before you die. Lis- 
ten to me now. Miss Luttrell. It's a shame 
and a scandal to them that could help it that 

?ou're not at the Court of France this day. 
'm talking ^od sense when I say you'd 
make a sensation there such as they never 
knew since that old blaguard Louis the Four- 
teenth gathered all the beauties in the world 
around him instead of pictures and statues. 
More by token, he wasn't wrong ; flesh and 
blood beats white marble and canvass easilv." 
" I suspect I see what sort ojf a king Mr. 
O'Rorke would liave been I" said she, archly. 
" Liberty, first of all, darling," said he, re- 
called by the personid appeS to the stock 
theme of his life; " 'tis the birthright of tlie 
man as he steps on his native earth ; 'tis the 
first whisper of the human heart, whether in 
the frozen regions of eternal snow, or the sun 
scorched plains of the tropics. 'Tis for sacred 
liberty our fathers fought for seven centuries, 
and we'll fight seven more. ' 

Erin go Bragh is a nation's cry, 
'Tis millions that sins it in ohoins, 
And to that tnne, before we die, 
We'll ohase the Saxon before ns. 

Oh dear! oh dear I" cribd ho. wiping his 
brow. " Why did you set'me off so ? I took 
an oath on Saturday last that Fd think of no- 
thing but old Peter till the trial was over, and 
here I am talking of Erin's woes Just as if I 
was at Burgh Quay, and O'Connell in the 
chair." 

" Let us talk of Peter, then. I am longing 
to hear of him.'* 

"It's a short story. They cauffht him at 
sea, in an open boat ; he was mSdng for a 



brig bound for Newfoundland. They caught 
him,' but they had a fight for it, and they got 
the worst of it, too. Old Peter wasn't a man 
to be taken with his arms crossed. But it was 
all the worse, for Tom says the last business 
will go harder with him than the first — and 
Tom savs what's true. They'd rather hang 
Peter Malone than any other ten men in the 
west of Ireland; This is the fifth time they've 
had him in the dock ; but to be sure he had 
a fine bar the last trial. He had Daniel 
O'ConneU and Dick Shell." 

" And who will defend him now ?" asked 
she, eagei^. 

" That's what your Uncle Luttrell must an- 
swer, Miss Kate ; he is the only one can reply 
to that question." 

" Listen to me now attentively, and I will 
explain to you nnr uncle's position ; a very 
few words will suffice, &nd you are not a man 
to require more than are necessary. He hofl 
by great effort and at heavy samflce got a 
small sum of money " 

** What do you call a small sum f" broke 
he in. " Is it a hundred f " 

" No ; not fifty I" 

A long whistle was O'Rorke's reply, as he 
arose and took up his hat. 

" You had better hear me out," said she, 
calmly. " This sum I have here — ^it is thirty- 
five pounds; he empowers me to place it in 
your hands to-day, with the promise of as 
much more the day before the assizes open." 

" And why not at once ? Why not now ?" 

** Tou shall hear. He desires and demands, 
in return for this aid, that he be not sum- 
moned as a witness on the trial To call him 
would be a needless exposure — a mere value- 
less cruelty." 

" It would not," cried the other, fiercely. — 
" It's not at this time of day any one has to 
know the effect of putting a gentleman in the 
witnees-box, when it is a poor laboring man 
is in the dock. Let John Luttrell come into 
court, and, after sitting beside the Chief Bar- 
on on the Bench, get up on the table and take 
his oath that he has known Peter Malone, the 
prisoner, for more than twenty years, as a 
hard-workine, quiet, decent man, trying to 
bringuphis family respectably, and, indeed, 
with such a desire to better their condition in 
life, that he, John Luttrell of Arran, was not 
ashamed to make one of that same Peter Mar 
lone's daughters his wife, so well brought up, 
so well educated were they " 

" Stop ! this cannot be. I tell you it is im- 
possible." 

** And why is it inipossible ? Is it true what 
I'm saying ? Was Peter Malone's daughter 
John Hamilton LuttrelVs wife or not? — 
There's the whole question. And what sort 
of a man or a jfcntleman is he that is ashamed 
to own his wife ?" 

" Do not speak so loud ; and now listen to 
me. My uncle, for his own good reasons, will 
not face the exposure of a public trial and the 
insolence of the Crown lawyers, who would 
not hesitate to rake up long buried accusa- 
tions against him, and revive sorrows which 
even in their decay embitter his life. He wiU 
not endure this, and he is right." 

*^ Right to deny a man his chanoe of lilb P' 
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" Yon know well— none better— how little 
my uncle's testimony could serve this poor 
man. His case is too serious for that/' 

" I won't go oyer that again " said he, im- 
patiently. *^I haven't any time to throw 
away in arguments. K you put the whole 
seventy pounds down on the table it wouldn't 
do. No, it would not It will take thirty 
to begin with, to get Billy Sloane out of the 
country, and he it is the Crown relies on for 
the first char^ ; he saw old Peter strike the 
bailiff first. M'Nuity is the cheapest of the 
* silk gowns,' and he won't come under fifty, 
and a retainer of ten more. The Westport 
Star wants ten pounds to put in the article 
threatening the Jury if they don't bring in a 
verdict of * iTot Guilty,* because, as Mr^ Fotter 
says, * Word it as carefully as you like, iVn a 
contempt of Court, and jpay send me for a 
year t;o gaol.' Make money of that, Miss 
Kitty. Thirty and fifty is eighty, and ten 
more ninety, and ten to the newspaper is a 
hundred ; and after that there's the costs to 
Tom Crowe, and the expenses of the case, not 
to speak of the daily livm' in the gaol, that's 
something terrible. There's not a pint of spe- 
rits doesn't cost three shillings t^' 

" But if we have no more ? — if we have giv- 
en every farthing we can raise?" 

" 'Tis a nice confession for an estated gen- 
tleman, for the man that writes himself Lutt- 
rell of Arran, that to save his father or father- 
in law, from the death of a felon, he could 
only scrape together seventy pounds !" 

" Y.ou have only to look around you, and 
see how we are living, to see that it is the 
truth." 

'^ Many a miser that won't give himself 
bread passes the night counting over his gui- 



neas. 

** He is no miser. Sir," said she, indignantly, 
for all her self-control failed her at this point. 
" If he were not a generous gentleman, he 
would never have nuuie the proposal I have 
now told you of." 

^*Tell the generous gentlemtyi, then, to 
keep his money, ^oung Sdy," and he laid a 
sarcastic emphasis on the word. '* Tell him 
ni not touch a shilling of it. And I'll tell 
you more that you may tell him ; say that 
he'll want it all, to buy himself a new suit of 
clothes to make a decent appearance when 
he's summoned to come forward at the trial." 

**Tou'd no more dare utter this insolence 
to his face, than you'd brave the anger of his 
people here when thev heard he was insnlted 
—and take my word for it, Tim O'Rorke, Tm 
only hesitating this moment whether FU not 
tell them." 

As she spoke, she flung wide the window, 
and looked out upon the shore beneath, 
where some thirty wild islanders were list- 
lessly lounging and waiting for the tide to ebb. 

O'Uorke grew lividly pale at a threat so sig- 
nificant If there was anything that had a 
greater terror for him than another, it was a 
popular vengeance. 

" Well, Sir, do you like the prospect from 
this window f " asked she. ** Come here, and 
tell me if it is not interesting." 

" It's wild enough, if you mean that," said 
he, with a forced effort to seem calnL 



" Thn O'Rorke," said she, laying her hand 
on his arm, and looking at him ^th an ex- 
pression of kindly meaning, ** it is not in their 
trouble that friends should fall ont. I know 
what affection you have for my poor old 
grandfather * 

" So, then, you own him ?*' cried he, scoff- 
hagly. 

" When did I disown him ?" 

" Maybe not ; but it's the first time since I 
entered this room that you called him by that 
name." 

She fiushed up ; but after a moment, re- 
pressing her anger, she said : 

** Let us think only of him whose life is in 
peril. What do you advise ?-^what do vou 
wish ?" ^ 

" I have no more to say. Miss Kate. J have 
told you what the defence will cost, I have 
told you that we have nobody to look to but 
yourselves, and you have Just told me that it's 
a broken reed we're leaning on, and now I 
don't think there's much more to be said by 
either of us." 

She leaned her forehead against the wall, 
and seemed deeply lost in thought 

" I mustn't lose the tide, any way," said he- 
taking up his hat and stick, and laying them 
on the table. " I may as well put old Peter 
out of pain, for anxiety is the greatest of all 
pain, and tell him that John Luttrell won't 
help him." 

" Not will not— say that he cannot helo 
him I" ^ 

" 'Tis little difference it makes whether it's 
the will or the way is wanting when a 
drowning man cries out, and nobody gives 
him a hand. And vet," added he, " it will be 
hard to persuade old Peter that his daugh- 
ter's husband could be so cold hearted. I'm 
thinking you ought to write a line or two 
with your own hand, and say that it was no 
fault of mine that I didn't bring better news 
back with m&" 

She made him no answer, and, after a pause 
he went on : 

" There's his money. Miss— give it back to 
him ; much good may it do him. He has the 
comfort of thinking, that if he didn't get a 
fortune with his wife, her relations never cost 
him much either." He moved away towards 
the door. " Good-by, Miss Kate. I'd! your 
uncle that Peter's case is the third on the 
list, and he'll be time enough if he leaves 
home on the 9th— that will be Tu^ay week." 

She turned hastily round, and overtook 
him as he laid his hand on the lock of the 
door; 

" One word — only one word more, 
O'Rorke!" cried she, impassionedly. "I 
have told you fidthfully what my uncle 
charged me with. I swear to you, before 
Heaven, I do not know of any help he can 
offer except this. Now, if there is any way 
you can think of to serve this poor old man, 
say so, and I swear to you again, if it depends 
on me, ni do it!" 

" Would it be too late to write to Vyner ?" 
asked he. half doggedly. 

** Utterly. He is in Italy. Besides, my un- 
cle tells me he is in some great trouble him- 
self about money." 
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" What of that other— I forget his name- 
where you were living last ?" 

" Sir Withm Warme. Impossible t— Im- 
possible I" 

" And why r 

" I cannot tell you. But I may say this, 
that rd rather beg in the street than I'd 
stoop to ask him." 

" Isn't he rich r 

** Immensely rich." 

" And he is generous and free of his mo- 
ney, you always said ?" 

" I never heard of one more so." 

" There's the two thmgs we want— money, 
and the man that will give it Sit down 
there, and write these fines to him: *My 
grand&ther is to be tried this assizes on a 
charge of wilful murder. I have no monev 
to pay for his defence. Will you help me V ^* 

** Oh no, no I I could not— I could not I" 
cried she, covering her &ce with both her 
hands. 

"Why, it's only this minute you were 
ready to swear to me that you'd do anything 
in the world to save him, and now that I've 
hit on this, you cry out, * No— np l' as if I was 
proposing somethmg to diame and disgrace 
you." 

" Shame and disgrace, indeed I" burst she 
out, as a sickly color came over her, and she 
looked like one recovering after a ibinting- 
flt. 

" Well, Fm no judge of these things," mut- 
tered he, " but rd like to know what it is 
that would be harder to feel than the sight of 
an old man of eighty-two going to the gal- 
lows I" 

She gave a sharp cry, and held her head 
with both hands, as if some sudden pang 
shot through her : 

" Do not— do not, Tun O'Rorke I I can't 
bear it !" she screamed out, in a voice of wUd, 
harsh meaning. 

" I'll never ask you a^in," said he, slowly ; 
" but maybe the oay will come when yoir 11 
be sorry that I did not I Qood-by." 

She made no answer, but sat with her face 
' in her hands, and turned towards the wall. 

" Good-by, Miss Kate," repeatiBd he, once 
more ; and, opening the door slowly, he went 
out, and closed it nhev him. 

She never stirred nor raised her head, till, 
by a rustling sound of the branches at the 
window, she was startled, and looked up. It 
was O'Rorke^ who was leaning on the sill of 
Uie windowf and looking in. 

" Would you give pie a scrap of something 
you were wearing — a bit of ribbon, or the 
like, I know you're not fond of cutting off 
your hair — ^to give the old man ? He'd ra- 
ther have it than a crown Jewel ^" 

" Take this 1" cried she, snatching up a 
scissors, and cutting off the long and silky 
lock that fell in a curl upon her neck ; ana, 
turning to the table, she folded it neatly in a 
piece of paper. She took up her pen, too, but 
the thought that he could not read deterred 
her ; for wliat she would have written she 
could not bear that other eyes than his own' 
should trace, and she sat thinking for some 
minuteis, when suddenly, though what train 
of thought impelled it is not easy to say, she 



cried out, '* Yes, I will do it 1 Gome back-^ 
wait a moment— or, better still, leave me to 
myself an instant, and I shall be ready." 

He left the window, and she sat down at 
the table. Without a moment^s hesitation or 
reflection she wrote thus : 

<<8t. Finbar's, Amn. 
"Sot— I make no attempt to deprecate your 
anger or palliate the wrong I have done you. 
My offence is one that only a free pardon 
could cover, and I do not dare to estreat for 
this. It is for something more, and less than 
foigiveness, I have now to ask vou. 

" My grandfather, a man of eighty, is in 
gaol, about to be tried on a charge of felony ; 
he declares his innocence, but, having no 
means to pay counsel, despairs of establishing 
the fact My uncle cannot help him ; will 
you? - 

" When I think of the time that I had not to 
speak a wish till I saw it gratified, I sicken over 
the ingratitude which £ives me to approach 
you as a suppliant, while I promise never again 
to address you. 

*' The bearer of the present note will take 
charge of your answer, should you deign to 
reply to your unhappy, because unworthy, 

"Katb Luttbbll." 

"Are you ready with the letter?" asked 
O'Rorke as he leaned his arm on the window 
sill and looked into the room. 

" Tes," said she, folding and addressin/^ it. 
" You will set out immediately, and deliver 
this into the hands of Sir Within W&rdle, at 
Dalradem Castle. It is about fourteen miles 
from Wrexham. Mind 1 into his own hands, 
for I am not sure how or by whom he may 
now be surrounded. As little can I guess 
what sort of a reply he may give; he may 
reject my entreaty ; he may even refuse to 
answer it He wo^ld have every rijjht to do 
either. Let it be your care to note him close- 
ly as he reads my letter, and mark what ef- 
fect it produces. I shall question you when 
you come back, on the minutest details of 
your meeting— of all that he says — of his 
manner, of his looks; whether he speaks of 
me, and how. You know well, few better, 
how to acquit yourself in such a scene, and 
be sure that you address your sharpest wits 
to it K he be ill and cannot write, tell him 
that he may trust you with a verbal answer, 
/have not said so in my note, but $fou may, 
and he will believe you ; he reads men quick- 
ly, and he will see that you are in my confi- 
dence. If he asks you about me and my life 
here, answer freely whatever your own judg- 
ment prompts ; he may question you about 
the place I live in, tell him what it is like." 

" Don't give me any more directions if you 
don't want me to forget some of them ; only 
tell me one thing. If he asks me as to what 
amount mighty oe required for the defence, 
am I to say the highest figure or the lowest?*' 

** You are to Adhere to the strict truth, 
O'Rorke, and for this reason, if for no other, 
that you will be in the presence of a man 
well accustomed to deal with craftier men 
than yourself, and that all your attempts at 
deception would go for nothing." 

" And if he says, ' Why don't Mr. Luttrell 
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come forward to help one of his own near re- 
lations f 

*' He win not ask this." 

" And why wouldn't he f * 

" Becaose he is a gentleman, Sir." 

"Oh, that's the reason/' said O'Rorke, 
sneermgly. '* Well, I think by this time I 
know as mach aboat him as I am likely to do 
tUl I see him, so Til be going." 

" Have you any money for this joomey f" 

** Of coarse I haven't I suppose I'll need 
five pounds to come and go." 

" Take ten," said she, pushing the notes to- 
wards him. ** I will try and settle matters 
with my uncle later." . 

" By St. Peter I you ought to have been 
bom a lady with a fine estate,'' cried he, rap- 
turously. " You have a grand way of domg 
things, anyhow P' 

She smiled at the flattery ; it was -not at 
all displeasing to her, and she held out her 
hand to him as she said ** Qood-hj"- 

** You'll see me here by SaturdiEty next, if 
Tm alive." 

**May it be with good news," said she, 
wavine a jjood-by. "My love to old grand- 
&ther.^ Scarcely was the last word uttered, 
when Lattrell opened the door stealthily and 
peeped in. 

**How long this interview has lasted, 
Kate," said he ; " what have you done f' 

"You must wait till next Saturday, uncle, 
for my snswer, and I hope it will content 
you." . 

" Why not tell me now ?" 

** Because I could not tell you enough, Wr." 

^ I am not wont to be treated as a child 
whose fortunes are to be in the keeping of 
others !" said he, sternly. " When Saturday 
comes, it may be to hear that which I cannot 
approve of— which I will not accept." 

" Yes, Sir, you will," said she, calmly.— 
** You charged me to do my best, and when 
I shall have done so you wlU not discredit 
me.*' 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
lot. o'bobee abboad. 

Ai^BBTT Mr. O'Rorke had no partiality for 
the Saxon, he did not dislike his English 
tour. It was an occasion for much enjoy- 
ment in the present, with a prospect of con- 
siderable expatiation over in the future. He 
travelled — and it is a mode which occasion- 
ally enhances the e^Joymentsof travel— at 
another's expense ; and he indulged in. many 
little luxuries not known to his daily life. 

It was towards the close of a glonous day, 
mellow in all the richness of autumn, that he 
first caught sight of the great massive towers 
and battlemented walls of Dalradem Castle. 
The setting sim had Just fallen on the win- 
dows, and the vast frontage was illuminated 
with a golden glory that revealed the stern 
severity of the heavy masonry, and gave 
warmth and color to its cold and stately feu- 
dalism. " And she left this for that rock- 
that miserable rock in the ocean," cried he — 



" what oould possess her to do it ? She was 
no fool, that was clear enough. It was no 
fool could have made herself what she was ; 
and what else than folly could make any one 
exchange that princely place for the wild and 
dreary desolation of Arran ? " There's more 
in this than one sees on the surface," thought 
O'Rorke. " It's not in human nature to be- 
lieve that she did not enjoy the grand life 
such a house must supply — ^the very aspect 
of it suggested everything that wealth could 
compass, and it could not be that she did not 
attach herself to its enjoymenls. Ko; there 
must have been a reason, or something that 
she thought was a reason, for it Ay, and 
that same reason, whatever it was. must have 
been the source of her great unwillingness to 
address Sir Within. She left him in anger— 
that's plain enough ; and about what could it 
be ? Had she wearied him ? . Had her tem- 
per, or hisr caprice, or her extravagance, 
tired out his patience ? Was it that the self- 
indulgence of the spoiled child had at last 
revolted the very spirit that had spoiled her ? 
or was it"— and, to O'Rorke's thinking, this 
seemed not improbable—" Sir Within had 
made her some proposals, not merely offen- 
sive to her dignity, but an outrage to her 
ambition ? If 1 know you, Miss KStty," said 
he, aloud, " you never lived in that grand 
house without dreaming of the time you'd be 
the mistress of it. And what made you give 
up the game ? That's what Fd like to know, 
and it's what Fll try to find out before I leave 
this." 

As he drew nearer the castle, the stately 
grandeur of the place impressed him still 
more. Never had he seen such magnificent 
timber— never before had he witnessed that 
marvellous order and propriety which give 
even to a vast park all the elegance of a gar- 
den. The clumps of flowery shrubs, in spots 
that few woula probably ever visit — ^rare 
trees in out-of the-way places — seemed to 
show what immense resources existed where 
so much that was valuable could be squand- 
ered uncared for. 

One of the keepers by whom he was ac- 
companied from the gate-lodge, discoursed to 
him fireely as they went along, telling of the 
hundreds of acres within the demesne, the 
extensive gardens and pleasure-bounds, to 
keep which in-order required qmte a regi- 
ment of laborers, " and all," as the man 
added, " for an old man that sits all day at a 
window, and only comes out of an evening 
to take the air on a terrace. Never sees any 
one, nor goes anywhere ; and won't even dine 
with his young relation, Mr. Ladarelle, who is 
down here for the shooting." 

O'Rorke skirmished cautiously, of course, 
to ascertain if the man could tell him any- 
thing of Kate, but he found that he had only 
lately entered the service, and never heard of 
her. He had heard, however, that Sir With- 
in was greatly changed of late ; some heavy 
blow, of what sort he knew not, had befallen 
him, and he now neither rode out nor drove, 
did not care to enter the garden, and, in fact, 
seemed weary of his life, and indifferent to 
everything. 
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" There he is now, on the terrace, taking 
his evening walk. I mustn't go any &rther 
with you ; out when you pass the two large 
oaks yonder, you*U see the great entrance, 
ring the bell, and some one will come t6 you." 

CrRorke went on his way, but had not gone 
far when he was overtaken by a servant in 
livenr, who, bare-headed and almost breath- 
less trom' running, demanded angrily ** what 
he was doing there ?'' 

" I have a letter for your master that I wish 
to deliver at once," replied he. firmly. 

" Give it here, and wait for your 
round there by the stables." 

"No such thing, my smart fellow ; I am to 
deliver my letter into your master's hand, 
and I will give it to no other." 

" You're more likely, then, to take it back 
with you," said the other, jeeringly, and 
turned away., 

" Tell your master that my letter comes 
from Ireland," cried O'Rorke after him, "and 
that it is one won't brook delay." But whether 
the fellow heard him or not, he could not say. 

In less time, however, than he believed it 
possible for the man to have given his mes- 
sage, came a demure-looking man in black 
from the castle, who beckoned him to come 
forward. 

" Are you the bearer of a letter from Ire- 
knd ?" asked he. 

" Yes. Itis to be given to Sir Within War- 
die's own hand." 

** Come along with me, then." 

O'Rorke was too much excited by the 
thought of the presence he was about to 
standf in, to note more than generally the spa- 
cious hall, and the immense marble stairs that 
led from it The lofty corridor, whose win- 
dows of stained glass threw a roee-colored 
glow over walls and pavement, together with 
the rich perftnne of flowers, made his head feel 
confused and addled. 

As the servant ushered him on the ter- 
race, he whitoered, " Go forward," and then 
retired. O'Rorke advanced to where Sir 
Within was now seated, one arm leaning on 
the table beside him. 

" You said you came from Ireland," asked 
he, in a weak voice ; " ia it ftt)m Arran !" 

" It is. Sir." 

" Thank Heaven T' muttered he to himself 
" Give me your letter. Go down yonder " — 
and he pomted to the extreme end of the ter- 
race—" 1 shall call you when I want you." 

When O'Rorke reached the end of the ter- 
race, he turned a cautious, ftirtive look to- 
wards the old man, who still sat with the 
unopened letter in his hand, and did not 
move. At last he broke the seal, but such 
seemed the agitation of his feelings that he 
could scarcely read it, for he twice laid it on 
the table and hid his face between his hands. 
Suddenly he looked up, and beckoned 
O'Rorke towards him, and said: 

" Tell me, my good man, do you know the 
contents of this letter f " 

" I know what it's about. Sir." 

" Were you with her when she wrote It." 

" I was.** 

" Was it of her own will— at the suggestion 



of her own thoughts ? I mean, did she write 
this willingly, and without a struggle ?" 

" That she didn't ! She wrote it juat be- 
cause without it her old ^rand&ther wouldn't 
have even a chance for his life ! She wrote it, 
it, crying bitterly all the time, and sobbing as 
if her heart was breaking." 

The old man turned away his head, but 
with his hand motioned to the other to cease 
speaking. Either O'Rorke, however, did not 
understand the gesture, or he unheeded it 
He went on, 

" * rd rather,' says she, * see my right hand 
cut off, than see it write these lines,' says 
she." 

" There ! there 1" burst hi Sfr Within, " that 
will do — that is enough, say no more of this." 

But O'Rorke, intent on finding out what 
had been the relations between them, and why 
they had been severed, in spite of all admom- 
tion, continued : ^ 

" * Sure, Miss Kate,' says I, * it is not one 
that was once so kind and so generous to you 
will see you in trouble for a tnfie like thi^, for 
of course it would be a trifie to your honor." " 

" And yet she felt it a humiliation to ask 
me," said he, despondingly. 

" She did indeed I * For,' says she, * he may 
refuse me.' " 

" No, no ; she never thought that : she knew 
me better than to believe it?' 

" Well, indeed, Sir, it was what I thought 
myself, and I s£ud in my own mind, * It's more 
ashamed she is than afeard.' " 

" Ashamed of what ?" cried Sir Withhi, paa- 
sionately. " What has shame to do with it f 

The subtle peasant saw through what a 
channel the misconception came, and, still 
bent on tracing out the mysterious tie be- 
tween them, said : 

"After all, Sir, -for a young lady, and a 
handsome one too, to ask a great favor of a 
ffentleman not belonging to her, kith or kin, 
is a thuQg that bad tongues would make the 
worst of if they got hold of it" 

Sir Within's sallow cheek fiushed up, and 
in a broken voice he said : 

" Bad tongues are only tyrants to those 
who cannot brave them. *Kate Luttrell is not 
of their number. You shall soon see if these 
same bad tongues have any terrors for me." 

" I'm a poor man, but I wasn't so always," 
said O'Rorke, " and I know well that it was 
slander and lying crushed mtf." 

The diversion was intended to have awak- 
ened some curiosity as to his former condi- 
tion, but Sir Within was perfectly indifferent 
on the subject All the mterest the messen- 
ger had in his eyes came from the fact that he 
came fh>m her^ that he had seen her^ and was 
near her when she wrote. 

" This island— I only know it by the map," 
said Sir Within, trying to talk in an easy, un- 
concerned strain—" it is very poor, I believe ?" 

" You might say wretched, and be nearer 
the mark." 

" Is it celebrated for sport ? Is the shooting 
or the fishing the great attraction ?" 

'There's no shooting, nor any fishing but the 
deep sea fishery ; and more men are lost in 
that than are rortunes made of it" 
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'* And what ootQd have induced Mr. Lut- 
trell to take np his abode in such a spot ?*' 

''The same thing that sends men off to 
America, and Australia, and New Zealand ; 
the same thing that makes a man eat black 
bread when he can*t get white; the same 

thing that But what's the use of telling 

you about the symptoms, when you never 
80 mueh as heard of the disease ?'^ 

" Miss Luttrell's life must be a very lonely 
one," said Sir Within, with every effort to 
talk in a tone of unconcern. 

"'Tis the wonder of wonders how she 
bears it I asked the woman that lives with 
them how she passed her time and what she 
didf and she said, * She takes up everything 
for a week or ten days, and goes at it as if her 
life depended on it* One time it was gather- 
ing pl^ts, and sprigs of heath, and moss, 
and the Uke— even seaweed she'd bring home 
agoing after Uiem up crags and cliffis that a 
goat couldn't climb. Then she'd give up 
that and take to gardening, and work all day 
long ; then it was making fishing-nets ; then 
it was keeping a school, and teaching the 
fishermen's children ; she even tried to teach 
them to sing, till a sudden thought struck 
her that they ought to have a lifeboat on the 
island, and she sat to writing to all the peo- 
ple that she could think of to send a plan of 
one, meaning, I suppose " — ^here he grinned 
— " to make it herself afterwards." 

Sir Within listened eagerly to all this, and 
then asked : 

" And her uncle— does he aid her in these 
projects ?'* 

** He ! It's little he troubles himself about 
hCTl Why, it's often three days that the^ 
don't even meett They never take their 
meals together. It's a wonder of kindness 
from him Uie day that he'll tap the window 
of her room with his knuckles and say ' Good 
morning,' and when she'd get up to open the 
window to answer him, he^ be gone r 

"How desolate— how dreary I" muttered 
the old man. "Does this wearisome life 
prey upon her ? Is she altered in appear- 
ance — ^Uiinner or paler ?" 

" ril tell you how she looks, and there's 
not a man in Ireland understands a woman's 
face better than him before you, and here's 
what it means in three words. It means 
scorn for a world that could let the like of 
her wither and waste on that lonely rock, 
for it's not alone beauty she has, but she has 
grace and elegance, and a way of charming 
about her that's more than beauty, and 
there's a something in her voice — what it is 
I don't know, but it goes. on thrillmg into 
jou after she has done speaking, till you Just 
feel that a spell was working in you, and 
making you a slave." 

"And ^w have felt this?" said the old 
man, as though involuntarily demanding an 
avowal that would have set the seal of con- 
firmation on her magic. 

And the cunning Celt felt all the force of 
the sarcasm, while it did not suit his purpose 
to confess it And jet it needed great self- 
control to suppress his rising anger, and keep 
him from declaring that in a matter of senti- 



ment, or on a question of female captivation, 
he, Tim O'Rorke, Patriot, Martyr, and Paddy 
as he was, yielded to no man. 

" Would you kindly ring that bell beside 
you, Mr.— Mr. ^" 

" O'Rorke, Sir." 

"Mr. O'Rorke, I am diffident about my 
pronunciation of Irish names," added Hie old 
diplomatist, cautiously veiling the sin of his 
forsetfulness. A servant speedily appeared, 
and Sir Within ordered him to take every 
care for " this gentleman's accommodation." 
" I shall be able to prepare my reply to this 
letter to-night, Mr. O'Rorke, and you will be 
free to leave this at any hour that may suit 
you in the morning " « 

O'Rorke retired from the presence, well 
satisfied with himself^ and with the way he 
had acquitted himselr. 

" Would you like to have the jpapers. Sir, 
or would you prefer seeing the gallery, while 
supper is getting ready ?" asked the obsequi^ 
ous servant 

" ril take a look at your picture& I have 
a few myself," said3Ir. O'ltorke ; which was 
perfectly true, though they were not in the 
first taste as oblects of art, being certain 
colored prints of Hempenstall, the walking 
gsdlows, the capture of Lord £2dward Fitss- 
gerald, and a few similar subjects from the 
year '98, in which, certes, the countenances 
bestowed on the Royalists essentially distin- 
guished them in the most crowded m^ldes 
from all honest patriots. 

Leaving Mr. O'Rorke, then, to examine at 
his leisure Sir Within's varied treasures, we 
make no excuse to our reader for not record- 
ing the criticism hQ passed upon them. 



CHAPTER L. 

TWO OF A TBADB. 

Whetheb an uneasy consciousness that 
he might not be able to display a proper spi- 
rit of connoisseurship before that bland, soft- 
spoken domestic who accompanied him 
through the picture-galleiy, and who, doubt- 
less, had ei^oyed various opportunities of im- 
bibing critical notions on art, disposed Mr. 
O'Rorke— or whether he deemed that his 
own enjoyment of the splendor would' be 
higher if unwitnessed, is not given to us to 
pronounce ; but so it was, that he dismissed 
his guide very soon, and declared that he pre- 
ferred to ramble about quite alone. The well 
trained servant bowed and withdrew, and Mr. 
O'Rorke was left to revel at will amidst the 
magnificence of Dalradem. 

There were art treasures there to have 
fixed the attention and captivated the gaze 
of more cultivated admirers ; but these at- 
tracted less of his notice than the splendid 
fhrniture, the inlaid tables, the richly-en- 
crusted cabinets, the gorgeously gilded " con- 
soles," which, as he surveyed, he appraised, 
till he actually lost himself in the arithmetic 
of his valuation. Nor was this mere unpro- 
fitable speculation ; far from it Mr. O'Rorke 
was a most practical individual, and the ix>int 
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to which his calculation led him was this : — 
How much depletion will all this plethora 
admit of? What amoant of money may be 
a fair sum to extract from a man of such 
boundless wealth ? ** Td have let him off for 
a hundred pounds," said he to himself. " as I 
came np the avenue, and I wouldn t take 
three now,, to give him a receipt in full T' In 
the true spirit of a brigand, he estimated that 
his prisoner's ransom should be assessed by 
the measure of his fortune. 

Wandering on from room to room, still 
amazed at the extent and splendor he sur- 
veyed, he opened a door, and suddenly found 
himself in a large room brilliantly lighted, 
and with a table copiously covered with fruit 
and wine. As he stood, astonished at the 
sight, a voice cried out, " Holloa, who's that ? 
What do you want ?" And though O'Rorke 
would willingly have retreated, he was so 
much embarassed by his intrusion that he 
could not move. 

" Who the are you ?" cried out the 

voice again. And now O'Rorke perceived 
that a young man was half sitting, half lying 
in the recess of a very deep chair, beside the 
fire, with his legs resting on another chair. 
!* I say," cried he, again, " what brines you 
here r" And as it was young Ladarelle Uiat 
spoke, the reader may possibly imagine that 
the tone was not over conciliatory. 

Retreat was now out of the question, not 
to say that Mr. O'Rorke had regained his self- 
possession, and was once more assured and 
collected. Advancine, therefore, till he came 
in front of the other, he made his apolo^es 
for the accident of his intrusion, and explain- 
ed how he happened to be there. 

" And Where's the letter you say you 
brought ?" broke in Ladarelle, hurriedly. 

" I gave it to Sir. Within Wardle ; he has it 
now.'*^ 

" Where did it come from? Who wrote 
it ?" 

" It came from Ireland, and from a part of 
Ireland that, maybe, you never heard of." 

"And the writer— who was he ?" 

** That's no business of m»ntf," said O'Rorke ; 
but he contrive4 to give the words the signi- 
ficance that would mean, *^Kor of yourSf 
either." 

"I think I can guess without your help, 
my worthy friend ; and I have suspected it 
would come to this for many a day. What 
relation are you to her ?" 

" Tour honor must explun yourself better 
if you want a clear answer," replied he, in 
some confusion. 

"Don't fence with me, my fine fellow. 
Tm more than your match at that game. I 
see the whole thinff with half an eye. She 
wants to come bac£: 1" 

As he siaid the last words he sat up straight 
in the chair, and darted a searching, stem 
look at tlie other. 

"Faix, this is all riddles to me;' said 
O'Rorke, folding his hands, and looking his 
very utmost to seem Uke one puzzled and 
confused. 

" What a -- — fool you are," cried Lada- 
relle, passionately, " not to see that you may 



as well tell me now, what, before two hoon 
are over, I shall know for nothing ; out with 
it, what was in the letter." 

" How can I teU what's in a sealed letter,** 
said O'Rorke, sulkily, for he was not veiy 
patient under this mode of interrogation. 

" You know who wrote it, at aU events ?" 

" I'll tell you what I know I" said O'Rorke, 
resolutely. " That I'll not answer any more 
questions, and that I'll leave this room now." 

As he turned towards the door, Ladarelle ^ 
spranfl[ up and said, " You mistake me, my 
good fellow, if you think I want all this for 
nothing. If you knew a little more of me, 
you'd see I was a plcasanter fellow to deal 
with than my old relation yonder. What is 
your name ?" 

" My name," said he, with a sort of dogged 
pride—" my name is O'Rorke.'* 

" Timothy O'Rorke ? Aia't I right ?" 

" You are indeed, however you knew it" 

" You shall soon see. I have had a letter 
for you in my writing desk for many a long 
day. * Timothy 0*Korke, Vinegar Hil^ 
Gush something or other, Ireland.' " 

"And who wrote it Sir ?" said O'Rorke, ap- 
proaching him, and speaking in a low, anx- 
ious voice. 

" m be more frank with you thanyou are 
with me. Til give you the letter, O'Sorke." 

" But tell me who wrote it ?" 

" One who was your well wisher, and who 
told me I might trust you." 

There was never a more puzzling reply, 
than this, for Mr. O'Rorke well knew that 
there were few who thought well of him, and 
fewer who trusted him. 

" Sit down. Take a elass of wine. Drink 
this." And as he spoke he filled a large goblet 
with sherry. 

O'Rorke drained it, and looked happier. 

"Take another," said Ladarelie, as he 
filled it out, and O'Rorke complied, smacking 
his lips with satis&ction as he finished. 

" When you have read the letter Til give 
you this evening, O'Rorke, you'll see that we 
are two men who will readily understand 
each other. My friend Qrenfell said " 

" Was it Mr. Grenfell wrote it?" broke in 
O'Rorke. 

"It was.* You remember him, then? He 
was afraid you might have forgotten his 
name." 

" That's what I never did yet" 

" All right, then. What he said was, * Show 
O'Rorke that you mean to deal liberally with 
him. Let him see that you don't want to 
drive a hard bargain, and he'll stand by you 
like a man.' " 

" When he said that, he knew me well." 

" He said you were a fine-hearted, plucky 
fellow, who had not the success he deserved in 
life." 

" And he said true ; and he might have said 
that others made a stepping-stone of me, and 
left me to my fate when they passed oy^ 
mel" 

The door opened at this moment, and the 
bland butler announced that the "Gentle- 
man's supper was served." 

<< Come in here, Mr. O'Rorke, when you 
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have finished, and T\\ giye you* a cigar. I 
want to hear more about the snipe shooting " 
said Ladarelle, carelessly; and, without 
noticing the other's leave-takings, he return- 
ed to his easy chair and his musings. 

^' I wonder which of the two is best to deal 
with/' muttered O'Rorke to himself, and on 
this text he speculated as he ate his meaL It 
was a very grand moment of his existence 
certainly : he was served on silver, fed by a 
French cook, and waited on by two servants 
— one being the black-coated gentleman, 
whose duty seemed to be in anticipating Mr. 
(yRorke's desires for food or drink, and 
whose marvellous instincts were never mis- 
taken. " Port, always port,'* said he, holding 
up his glass. " It is the wine that I generally 
drink at home." 

"This is Fourteen, Sir; and considered 
veiy good," said the butler, obsequiously ; for 
humble as the guest appeared, his master's 
orders were to treat him with every deference 
and attention. 

" Fourteen or fifteen, I don't care which," 
siud O'Rorke, not aware to what the date re- 
ferred; "but the wine pleases me, and Til 
have another bottle of it. ' 

He prolonged his beatitude till midnight, 
and though Mr. Fisk came twice to suggest 
that Mr. Ladarelle would like to see mm, 
O'Rorke's answer was, each time, " The day 
for business, and l^e evening for relaxation ; 
them's m}' sentiments, young man." 

At last a more peremptory message arriv- 
ed, that Mr. Ladarelle wanted him at once, 
and O'Rorke, with a promptitude that aston- 
ished the messenger, arose, and cooling his 
brow and bathing his temples with a wet 
napkin, seemed in an instant to restore him- 
self to his habitual calm. 

" Where is he ?" asked he. 

** In his dresslng-rdom. Ill show you the 
way," stud Fisk. " I don't think you'll find 
him in a pleasant humor, though. Tou've 
tried his patience a bit." 

" Not so easy to get speech of you, Mr. 
CRoAe." said Ladarelle, when they were 
alone. "This is about the third or fourth 
time I have sent to say I wanted you." 

" The port, Sir, the port ! It was impossi- 
ble to leave it Indeed, I don't know how I 
tore myself away at last." 

" It will be your own fault if vou haven't a 
bin of it in your cellar at home." 

"Howsor 

" I mean that as this old place and all be- 
longing to it must one day be mine, it will 
benodifiicult matter to me to recompense 
the man who has done me a service." 

"And are you the heir. Sir?" asked 
O'Rorke, for the first time his voice indicat- 
uig a tone of deference. 

" Tes, it all comes to me ; but my old rela- 
tive is bent on trying my patience. What 
would you sav his age was r" 

" He's not far off eighty." ♦ 

" He wants six or seven years of it. In- 
deed, until the other day he did not look 
seventy. He broke down all at once." 

" That's the way they all do," said O'Rorke, 
aententiously. 

" Yes, but now and then fhey make a rally, 

11 



Master O'Rorke, and thaf s what I don't 
&ncy ; do you understand me ?" 

In the piercing look that accompamed 
these words there seemed to be no common 
significance, and O'Rorke, drawing closer to 
the speaker, dropped his voice to a mere 
whisper, and said, " Do you want to get rid 
of him ?" 

" I'd be much obliged to him if he would 
die," said the other, with a laugh. 

" Of course — of course — that's what I 
mean," said O'Rorke, who now began to sus- 
pect he was going too fast. 

" I'll be firMik with you, O'Rorke, because 
I want you ; but, first of all, there's the letter 
I had for you." And he pitched the docu- 
ment across the table. 

O'Rorke drew the candle towards him, and 
perused the paper slowly and carefully. 

" Well !" said Ladarelle, when he had fin- 
ished—" well ! what do you say to that ?" 

"I say two things to it," said O'Rorke, 
calmly. " The first is, what am I to do ? and 
the second is, what am I to get for it ?" 

" What you are to do is this : you are to 
serve my interests, and help me in every way 
in your power." 

*^ Am I to break the law?" burst in 
O'Rorke. 

" No— at least no very serious breach. 

" Nothing against that old man up there ?" 
And he made a strange and significant ges- 
ture, implying violence. 

" No, no, nothing of the kind. You don't 
think me such a fool as to risk a halter out of 
mere impatience. I'll run neither you nor 
myself into such danger as that. When I 
said you were to serve me, it was in such a 
way as a man may help another by zeal, ac- 
tivity, ready-wittedness, and now and then, 
perhaps, throwing overboard a few scruples, 
and proving his mendship by straining his 
conscience. 

"Well, I won't haggle about that. My 
conscience is a mighty polite conscience, and 
never drops in on me without an invitation !" 

" The man I want — the very man. Gren- 
fell told me you were," said Ladarelle, taking 
his hand, and shaking it cordially. " Now 
let me see if you can be as f^-ank with measl 
have been with you, O'Rorke. What was 
this letter that you brought here this even- 
ing? WasitfiromA^rr 

" It was." 

" From herself— by her own hand ?" 

" By her own hand f 

" Are you perfectly sure of that ?" 

" I saw her write it" 

Ladarelle took a turn up and down the 
room without speaking. At last he broke 
out: 

" And this Is the high spirit and the pride 
they've been cramming me with ? This is 
the girl they affected to say would die of 
hunger rather than ask fbrgiveness I" 

" And they knew her well that said it. It's 
just what she'd do !" 

^* How can you say that now ? Here she 
is begging to be taken back again !" 

"Who says so?" 

*' Was not that the meaning of the letter ?" 

," It was not— the devU a bit of it ! I know 
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well what was in it, though I didn't read it. 
It was to ask Sir Within W ardle to send her 
some money to pay for the defence of her 
grandfather, that's to be tried for murder 
next Tuesday week. It nearly broke her 
heart to stoop to it, but I made her do it 
She called it a shame and a disgrace, and the 
tears ran down her face ; and, by my soul, lt*s 
not a trifle would make the same young lady 
cry." 

^* After all, the intention is to open a way 
to come back here ?" 

** I don't believe it." 

" I suspect, Master O'Rorke, this is rather 
a pleasantcr place to live in than the Arran 
Islands." 

''So it is; there's no doubt of that! 
But she is young, and thinks more about her 
pride than her profit — not to say that she 
comes of a stock that's as haughty in their 
own wild way as ever a peer in the land." 

** There never was a better bait to catch 
that old man there than this same pride. 
She has just hit upon the key to move hinL 
What did he say when he read the letter?" 

" He couldn't speak for a while, but kept 
wiping his eyes and trembling all over." 

" And then ?" 

''And then he said, 'Stop here to-night, 
Mr. O'Rorke, and I'll have vour^ answer 
ready for you in the morning.' '^ 

" And shall I tell you what it will be ? It 
will be to implore her to come back here. 
She can have her own terms now ; she may 
be ^ Lady." 

" Do you mean his wife ?" 

" I do." 

O'Rorke gave a long whistle, and stood a 
perfect picture of amazement and wonder. 

" That was playing for a big stake I May I 
never I if I thought 3ie was bowld enough for 
that." 

" That she was. And how she missed it, 
to this hour I never knew. But whatever 
happened between them was, one evening, 
on the strand at a sea-side place abroad. 
That much I learned from her maid, who 
was in my pav ; and it must have been seri- 
ous, for she left the house that night, and 
never returned; and, what Is more, never 
wrote one line to him till this letter that you 
carried here yesterday." 

So astounded was O'Rorke by what he 
heard, that for some moments he scarcely fol- 
lowed what Ladarelle was saying. 

** So that," continued Ladarefle, " it may 
not be impossible that he had the hardihood 
to make her some such proposal." 

" Do you mean without marriage?" broke 
in O'Rorke, suddenly catching the clue. " Do 
you mean that ?" 

The other nodded. 

" No, by all that's holv !" cried O'Rorke. 
" That he never did I i ou might trick her, 
you might cheat her*^and it wouldn't be so 
easy to do it, eitJier — ^but, take my word for 
it, the man that would insult her, and get off 
free isn't yet bom I" 

" What could she do, except go off?" said 
Ladarelle, scbfflngly. 

"That's not Uie stuff they're made of 
where she comes from, young man." 



And, in his eagerness, he for a moment for- 
got all respect and deference; nor did the 
other seem to resent the liberty, for he only 
smiled as he heard it, and then sud : 

" All I have been telling you now is merely 
to prepare you for what I want you to do, 
and mmd, if you stand bv me faithfully and 
well, your fortune is made. I ask no man's 
help without being readv and willing to pay 
for it— to pay handsomely, too ! Is that in- 
telligible ?*' 

" Quite inteUigible." 

" iMow, the short and long of the story is 
this : If this old fool were to marry that girl, 
he could encumber my estate — for it is mine 
— with a jointure, and I have no fancy to pay 
some twelve or fifteen hundred a year — per- 
haps more — to Biddy somebody, and have, 
besides, a lawsuit for plate, or pictures, or 
china, or jewels, that slie claimed as matter of 
gift — and all this, that an old worn out rake 
should end his life with an act of absurdity !" 

" And he could leave her fifteen hundred a 
year for ever," muttered O'Rorke thought- 
fully. 

" Nothing of the kind. For her life onlv ; 
and even that, I believe, we might break oy 
law — at least Palmer says so." 

All this Ladarelle said hastily, for he half 
suspected he had made a grievous blunder in 
pointing out the wealth to which she would 
succeed as Sir Within's widow. 

" I see — I see 1" muttered O'Rorke, thought- 
fully ; which simply meant that there was a 
great deal to be said for each side of the ques- 
tion. 

" What are you thinkmg of?" stud Ladar- 
elle at last, losing patience at his prolonged 
silence. 

" Fm just wondering to myself if she eyer 
knew how near she was to being My Ladv." 

'• How near, or how far off, you mean V^ 

" No, I don't ! I just mean what I said — 
how near. You don't know her as well as I 
do, that's clear r' Another long pause fol- 
lowed these words, and each followed out his 
own train of thought. At leneth, Ladarelle, 
not at all satisfied, as it seemed, with his own 
diplomacy, said, half-impatiently : "My 
friend Grenfell said, if there was any one 
who would understand how to deal with this 
matter, you were the man ; and it was with 
that view he gave me the letter you have 
just read." 

"Oht there's many a way to deal with 
it," said O'Rorke, who was not insensible to 
the flattery. " That is to say, if she was any- 
thing else but the eirl that she is, there would 
be no trouble at all in it," 

" You want me to believe that she is some- 
thing very uncommon, and that she knows 
the world, like a woman of &shion." 

" I know nothing about women of &shion, 
but I never saw man or woman- yet was 'ca- 
ter than Katty O'Hara, or Luttrell, as she 
calls herself *)w." 

" She did not play her cards here so cun- 
ningly, that's plaiu," said Ladarelle, with a 
sneer. 

" Maybe I can guess why." 

" What is your guess, then ?" 

" Something happened that wounded h^ 
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pride I If anything did that^ she'd forget that 
and her advantage— ay, her rery life— end 
she'd think of nothing but being reyenged. 
That's the blood that's in her I" 

** So that her pride is her weak point f 

" You have it now I That's it. I think 
she*d rather have died than write that letter 
the other morning, and If the answer isn't 
what she expects, 1 don't think she'll get over 
it ! Without," added he, quickly, " it would 
drive her to some vengeance or other, if she 
was to see the way to any." 

" I begin t& understand her," said Lada- 
relle, thoughtfully. 

" The devil a bit of you ! And if you were 
to think of it for twenty years, you wouldn't 
understand her I She heats me^ and I don't 
suspect that you do." 

'This was one of those thrusts it was very 
hard to bear without wincing, but Ladarelle 
turned away and concealed me pain he felt. 

" It is evident, then, Mr. O'Rorke, that you 
don't feel yourself her match ?" 

'I didnH say that ; but it would be no dis- 
grace if 1 did sav it," was the cautious answer. 

'* Mr. Grenfen assured me, that with a man 
like yourself to aid me, I need not be afraid 
of any difficulty. Do you feel as if ho ssdd 
too much for you, or has he promised more 
than you like to fhlfll ? You see, by what I 
have told you, that I should be very sorry to 
see that girl here again, or know that she was 
likely to regain any part of her old influence 
over my relative. rTow, though her present 
letter does not touch either of these points, it 
opens a correspondence ; don't you perceive 
thatr 

" Go on," said O'Rorke, half sulkily, for a 
sort of doubt was creeping over him that pos- 
sibly his services ought to be retained by the 
other partv. 

** And ii they once begin writing letters, 
and if she only be as ready with her pen as 
you say she is with her tongue, there's noth- 
ing to prevent her being back h^re this day 
week^ on any terms she pleases." 

** fmx, and there are worse places I May 
I never ! if Fd wonder that she^d like to he 
mistress of it" 

For the second time had Ladarelle blun- 
dered in his negotiation, and he was vexed 
and angiT as he perceived it. 

"That^s not all so plain and easy, Mr. 
O'Rorke, as you imarine. When old men 
make fools of themselves, the law occasion- 
ally takes them at their word, and pronounces 
them insane. So long as Sir Within's eccen- 
tricities are harmless, we bore them, but Fll 
not promise our patience for serious injury." 

If O'Rorke was not Convinced by this 
threat, he was sufficiently staggered by it to 
become more thoughtftil, and at last he »dd : 

** And what is it you'd propose to do ?" 

" I'd rather put that question to jfou" said 
Jjadarelle, softly. ** You have the case before 
you, what's your remedy?" 

" If she was any other girl, Pd say give her 
a couple of hundred pounds, and get her 
married and out of the way." 

" And why not do so here ?" 

^Because it would be no use; that's the 
why." 



"Is she not a peasant? Are not all be- 
lon^g to her people in the very humblest 
station ; and not blessed with the best possi- 
ble reputations ?" 

" They're poor enough, if that's what you 
mean ; and the^re the very sort of men that 
would make mightv short work of f/ou. if you 
were to harm one belonging to them.' 

" I promise you faithfullv Fll not go to re- 
side in the neighborhood," said Ladarelle, 
with a laugh. 

" Fve known them track a man to America 
before now." 

" Come, come, Mr. O'Rorke, your country- 
men may be as like Red Indians as you 
please, but they have no terrors for fn«." 

" So much the better ; but Fve seen Just 
as big men as yourself afitiid of them." 

The quiet coolness of this speech sent a 
far stronger sense of fear through \he other's 
heart than any words of menace could have 
done, and it required a great effort on his 
part to seem collected. 

"You say she cannot be bought over, 
O'Rorke ; now, what other line is open to us ?" 

O'Rorke made no reply, but seemed lost in 
thoufi^t 

" What if she were to believe that Sir With- 
in wouldn't receive her letter, or read it, and 
sent back a cold, unfeeling answer?" Still 
no answer passed his lips. " If," continued 
Ladarelle, "you were to return and say you 
had failed, what would she do then ? She'd 
never write to him agam, I suppose ?" 

" Never, that you may depend upon, but it 
wouldn't be so easy to make her believe it" 

" That might be managed. Furst of all, tell 
me how she would take the tidings." 

" I don't know. I could not even guess," 

"At all events, she'd not write to him 
again ?" 

" For that Fll answer, I believe I could 
take my oath on it" 

"Now, then, the game is easy enough," 
said Ladarelle, with a more assured tone. 
"You are to have Shr Withm's answer to- 
morrow. When you get it, set out for Wrex- 
ham, where Fll meet you. We'll open it 
and read it If it be a simple acceptance of 
her note, and a mere compliance with her 
request, Fll re-seal it with his crest, and you 
shall take it on to her ; but if, as I suspect, 
the old man will make an effort to renew 
their former relations, and throw out any 
bait to induce her to come back here ^" 

" Well, what then ?" asked O'Rorke, after 
waiting a few seconds for the other to. con- 
tinue. 

" In that case we must lay our heads to- 
gether, O'Rorke, and see what's best to be 
done." 

" And the old man that's in gaol, and that's 
to be tried on the 19th, what's to be done 
about him?" 

"Fll think of that" 

" He hasn't a great chance, anyway, but if 
there's no defence, it's all up wlm him." 

"I'U think of that' 

"Then there's myself," said O'Rorke, 
drawing himself up to his full height, as 
thouj^h the subject was one that ent^ed no 
painful modesty. " What about me ?" 
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** I have thought of Uiat already. Pat that 
in your pocket, for the present" — and he 
pressed a note mto his hand — *^ and when to- 
morrow comes you shall name your own con- 
ditions. Only stand by me to the end— mind 
that" 

O'Rorke opened the bank-note leisurely, 
and muttered the word " Twenty ;" and cer- 
tainly nothing in the accent showed enthusi- 
astic gratitude. 

" I can give ^ou an order on my banker 
to-morrow /* said Ladarelle, hurrieoly, ** but 
I am rather low in cash here, Just now ; and 
I repeat it— your own terms, O^Borke, your 
own terma" 

*' I suppose BO," was the dry rejoinder. 

" It's not everybody would make you the 
same proposal" 

^ It's not everybody has so much need of 
me as you have. 

Ladarelle tried to laugh as he wished him 
good night, but the attempt was a poor one, 
and all he could say, as theyparted, was : 

" Wrexham — ^the Boar's Head — the inn on 
the left hand as vou enter the town. Til be 
on the look-out for you myself" 

O'Rorke nodded and withdrew. 

** Vulgar scoundrel ! I wish I had never 
spoken to him 1" said Ladarelle, as soon as 
the door closed. ''This is all Grenfell*s 
doinff ; he has just shoved me into the hands 
of a fellow that will only serve me till he 
finds a higher bidder. What a fool I have 
been to open mvself to him ; and he sees it 
well ! And as for the ready-wittedness and 
expediency, I wonder where they are ! Why, 
the rascal had not a single suggestion to 
offer. ; he kept harping about the oifficulties, 
and never a word did ne drop as to how to 
meet them." 

And, with a hearty malediction on him, 
Ladarelle concluded his meditation, and went 
off to sleep. 



CHAPTER LL 

THE BOAB*8 HEAD. 

Ladakbllb Stood at a window of the 
Boar's Head which commanded a view of 
the road into the town, and waited, watch in 
hand, for 0'Rorke*s commg. The morning 
passed, and noon, and it was late in the day 
when a wearied horse, over-driven and steam- 
ing, drew up at the door, and the long look- 
ed-for traveller alighted. 

Though burning with impatience to learn 
his news, Ladarelle saw the necessity of con- 
cezding his anxiety, and, opening his writing- 
desk, he affected to be deeply engaged writ- 
ing when, conducted by a waiter, O'Rorke 
appeared. 

A single glance as he passed the threshold 
told Laaarelle that his tidings were impor- 
tant. Already the fellow's swagger declared 
it, and in the easy confidence with which he 
sat down, and in the careless way he rather 
threw than laid his hat on the table, might 
be seen that he felt himself " master of the 
situation." 

"You lue later than I expected," said 
Ladarelle, carelessly. 



" I didn't leave the place till after twelve. 
He made mc go over the gardens and (he 
forcing-houses, and after that the stables, till 
at one time I thought I'd not get away till to- 
morrow." 

" And what do you think of it all ?" 

" Grand !— grand I It's the finest place I 
ever saw, and well kept up, tool There's 
eight men in the garden, and the head-gar- 
dener told ine he might have as many more, 
if he wanted them." 

*'The horses are overfed; they aie like 
prize oxen," 

" They're fat, to be sure ; but it's fine to 
see them standing there, with their glossy 
skins, and their names over them, and their 
tails hanging down like tassels, and no more 
call for them to work than if they were lords 
themselves." 

** I'll make a grand clearance of all that 
rubbish one day. Til have none of those 
German elephants, I promise you, when I 
come to the property." 

" He isn't going to make room for you yet 
awhile, he says," said O'Rorke, with a grin. 

" Wliat do you mean ?" 

** If what he said to me this morning is ta 
be relied on, he means to marry." 

** And have a family, perhaps?" added La- 
darelle, with a laugh. 

*'He said nothing about that; he talked 
like a man that hoped to see many years, and 
happy ones." 

" Ko one ever lived the longer for wishing 
it, or else we heirs^xpectant would have a 
bad time of it Bilt this is not the question. 
What answer did he give you ?" 

" There it is 1" 

And, as he spoke, he drew firom his breast- 
pocket a large square-shaped letter, massively 
sealed, and after showing the address, "^ Miss 
Luttrdl " on the cover he replaced it in his 
pocket 

" Do you know what's in it ?" asked Lada- 
relle, sharply. 

** Only that there's money, that's all, for he 
said to me. * Any banker will cash it' " 

Ladarelle took a couple of turns of the 
room without speaking ; then coming directr 
lyin front of the other, he ssud : 

** Now, then, Mr. O'Roike, which horse do 
you ba^ ? Where do you stand to win ? I 
mean, are you going to serve Sir Within or 
me?" 

" He is the bird in the hand, any way I** 
said O'Rorke, with a grin of malicious mean- 
ing. ' 

^* Well, if yon think so, I have no more to 
say, only that as shrewd a man as you are 
might see that an old fellow on the vei^ of 
the crave is not likely to be as lasting a 
friena as a man like myself In other words, 
which life would you prefer in your lease ?*' 

O'Rorke,. made no answer, bat seemed sunk 
in thought 

"I'll put the case before you in three 
words. I on might help this girl in her plans 
—you might aid her so far that she could 
come back here, and remain either as this old 
man's wife or mistress — I don't know that 
there would be much difference, in fact, as the 
law standi between the two— but how long 
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voald you be a welcome visitor here after 
that ? Ton speculate on being able to come, 
and go, and stay here Just as you please ; 
you'd like to have this place as a home you 
could come to whenever you pleased, and be 
treated not m^ely with respect and attention, 
but with cordiality. Now, I just ask you, 
fW>m what you have yourself told me of this 
^l, is that what vou would expect when she 
was the mistress f Is she so staunch to her 
own people, that she would be true to you .'" 

For some minutes 0*Rorke made no an- 
swer, and then, leaning both arms on the 
table before him, he said, in a slow, measured 
voice, ** What do you offer me yourself?'* 

** I said last night, and I repeat it now, 
make your own terms." 

O'Borke shook his head, and was silent 

" I am willing," resumed Ladarelle, " to 
make you mv land-stewaM, give you a house 
and a plot of ground rent free, and pay vou 
eighty pounds a year. VVL make it a hundred 
if I see you stand well to ma !" 

•* Tve got some debts," muttered O'Rorke, 
in a low voice. 

** What do they amount to ?" 

•• Oh, they're heavy enough ; but I could 
settle them for a couple of hundreds." 

" 111 pay them, then." 

" And after that, I'd rather go abroad. Fd 
like to go and settle in Australia." 

*' How much money would that require ?" 

^I want to set up a newspaper, and I 
couldn't do it under tw(» thousand pounds." 

" That's a big sum. Master O'Rorke." 

** The devil a much the old man at the 
Castle there would think of it, if it helped 
him to what he wanted." 

" I mean, it's a big sum to raise at a mo- 
ment, but I don't say it would be impossible." 

" Will you give it, then ? That's the short 
way to put it Will you rfve it ?" 

*' First, let me ask for wliat am I to ^ve it ? 
Is it that you will stand by me in this busi- 
ness to the very end, doing whatever I ask 
you, flinching at nothing, and taking every 
risk equally with myself?" 

*' And no risk that you don't share your- 
self?" ♦ 

" None." 

** It is worth thinking about, anyhow," said 
OHorke, as he rose and paced the room, with 
his hands deep in his pockets ; " that is, if the 
money is paid down.— 4own on the nail — for I 
won't take a bill, mind." 

" Tm afraid, O'Rorke, yout experiences in 
life have not taught you to be very confid- 
ing'* 

**rn tell you what they've taught me; 
they've taught me that wherever there's 
money in anything, a man ought not to trust 
his own mother." 

In a few hurried words, Ladarelle explfun- 
ed that till he came to his estate, ail his deal- 
ings for ready money were of the most ruin- 
ous kind ; that to raise two thousand would 
cost him eventually nearly four ; and as he 
phrased it, *^ I'd rather see the difference in 
the pocket of an honest fellow who stood to 
me, than a rascally Jew who rogued me." 

" ru give you a post obit on Sir Within's 
estate m three thousand, and so far as ahun- 



dred pounds goes to pay your voyage, you 
shall not want it" 

O'Rorke did not at first like the terms. 
Whenever he ventured his chances in life, 
things had turned out ill ; all his lottery tick- 
ets were blanks, and he shook Ms head doubt- 
ingly, and made no reply. 

" Five o'clock already I I must be going," 
said Ladarelle, suddenly lookmg at his watch. 

" That's a fine watch 1" said O'Rorke, as he 
gazed at the richly-embossed crest of the 
case. 

'^'If having my arms on the back is no ob- 
jection to you, O'Rorke, take it I make you 
a present of it" 

O'Rorke peered into his face with an in- 
quisitiveness so full of unbelief as almost to 
be laughable, but the expression turned to a 
look of delight as Ladarelle took the chain 
from off his neck and handed the whole to 
him. 

" May I never l" cried O'ltorke ; « if I 
won't be your equaL There's the letter!" 
And he drew forth Sir Within's despatch, and 
placed it in his hands. 

Concealing all the delight he felt at this 
unlocked for success, Ladarelle returned to 
the window to read the letter ; nor did ho at 
once break the seal. Some scruple — ^there 
were not many left him — did still linger 
Amidst the wreck of his nature, and he felt 
that what he was about to do was a step low- 
er in baseness than he had hitherto encoun- 
tered. ** After all," muttered he, " if I hesi- 
tate about this, how am I to meet what is 
before me ?" And sb he broke the seal and 
tore ox)en the envelope. '* The old fool t the 
infktuated old fool !" broke from him, in an 
accent of bitter scorn, as he ran over the 
three lines which a trembling hand had 
traced. " I knew it would come to this. I 
said so all long. Here's an order to pay Miss 
Luttrell or bearer two hundred pounds i" said 
he, turning to O'Rorke. " We must not cash 
this, or we should get into a precious scrape." 

" And what's in the letter ?*' asked O'Rorke, 
carelessly. 

'^Nothing beyond his readiness to be of 
use, and aU that He writes with difficulty, 
he says, and that's not hard to believe — ^an in- 
fernal scrawl it i&— and he promises to send a 
long letter by the poet to-morrow. By the 
way, how do they get the letters at Arran ?" 

** They send for them once a week to the 
mainland; on Saturdays, if I remember 
aright." 

**^We must arrest this correspondence then, 
or we shall be discovered at'once. How can 
we obtain her letters ?" 

" Easy enough. I know the boy that comes 
for them, and he can't read, though he can 
tell the number of letters that he should have. 
I'll have one ready to substitute for any that 
should be to her address." 

" Well thought oC I see, O'Rorke, you are 
the man I wanted ; now listen to me atten- 
tively, and hear my plan. I must return to 
the Castle, and pretend that I have pressing 
business in town. Instead of taking the Lon- 
don mail, however, I shall proceed to Holy- 
hea d, w here you must wait for mh at the inn, 
the Watkinj Arms. I hope to be there 
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to-morrow morning earl^, but it may be 
evening before I can arnye. Wait, at all 
events, for my coming." 

" Remember that 1 promised to be back in 
Arran, with the answer to her letter, by Sat- 
urday." ' 

** So you shall. It is fUUy as important for 
me that you should keep your word." 

"Does he want her back a^in?" said 
O'Rorke, not fully satisfied that he had not 
seen Sir Withln*s note. 

" No, not exactly ; at least, it is evasive, and 
very short. It is simply to this purport :' ' I 
conclude you have made a mistake by leaving 
me, and think you might have humility 
enough to acknowledge it ; meanwhile, I send 
you a cheque for two hundred. I shall write 
to-morrow more fully." 

0*Rorke was thoroughly aware by the 
stammering confusion of the other's manner, 
that these were not the terms of the note ; but 
it was a matter which interested him very lit- 
tle, and he let it pass unchallenged. His cal- 
culation — ^and he had given a whole night to 
it— was briefly this : " If I serve Sir Within, 
I may possibly be well and handsomely re- 
warded, but I shall obtain no power of pres- 
sure upon him ; under no circumstances can 
I extort from him one shilling beyond what 
he may be disposed to give me. If, on the 
other hand, I stand by Ladarelle, his whole 
cliaracter is in my hands. He is too unscru- 
pulous not to compromise himself, and though 
his accomplice, I shall do everything in such 
a way that one dajr, if I need it, I may appear 
to have been his dupe. And such a position 
as this can be the source of untold money." 

Nor was it a small inducement to him to 
think that the side he adopted was adverse 
to Kate. Why he disliked her he knew not 
— that is, he would not have been well able 
to say why. Perhaps he might not readily 
have admitted the fact, though he well knew 
that to see her great, and prosperous, and hifh 
plaqed, a winner in that great lottery of life 
where he had failed so egregiously, would be 
to him the most intense misery, and he would 
have done much to prevent it ^ 

Along with these thoughts were others, 
speculating on Ladarelle himself and whom 
he was sorely puzzled whether to regard more 
as knave or fool, or an equal mixture of the 
two. " He'll soon see that whatever he does 
he mustn't try to cheat Tim O'Rorke," mut- 
tered he ; " and when he gets that far I'll not 
trouble myself more about his education." 



CHAPTER LII. 

THE NIGHT AT SEA. 

The Saturday— the eventful day on which 
Kate was to have her answer from Sir With- 
in — came at last. It was a dark, lowering 
morning, and though there was scarcely an 
air of wind, the sea rpUed heavily in, and 
broke in great showers of spray over the 
rocks, sure sign that a storm was raghig at a 
distance. 

From an early hour she had been down to 
the shore to watch if any boat could be teen, 



but not a sail could be descried, and the fish- 
ermen told her that though the wind had a 
faint sound in it, there were few Weatport 
men would like to venture out in such a sea. 

'*Ifyou cannot see a boat before noon, 
Tim Hennesy," said she to one of the boat- 
men, "you'll have to man the yawl, for I 
mean to go over myselfl" 

" It wiU be a hard beat a^inst the wind. 
Miss," said the man. " It will take you an 
hour to get out of the bay here." 

" I suppose we shall reach Westport before 
morning r" 

" It will be no bad job if we get in by this 
time to- morrow." 

She turned angrily away; she hated op- 
position in every shape, and even the sem- 
blance of anything like discouragement 
chafed and irritated her. 

"No sign of your messenger?" said Lnt- 
trell, from the window of tlie tower, whither 
he had gone to have a look out over the sea. 

*' It is early yet, Sir. If they came out on 
the ebb we should not see them for at least 
another hour." 

He made no answer, but closed the window 
and withdrew. 

" Get me a loaf of bread, Molly, and some 
hard eggs and a bottle of milk," said Kate, as 
she entered the house. 

" And sure. Miss, it's not off to the moun- 
tains you'll be going such a day as this. It 
will lie a down-pour of rain before evening, 
and you have a bad cough on yon already." 

" You must lend me your cloak, too, Mol- 
ly," said she, not heeding the remonstrance, 
" it's much wanner than my own." 

" Ain't I proud that it would be on yonr 
back, the Heavens bless and protect you I 
But where are you going that you want a 
cloak?" 

" Go and ask my uncle if I may speak to 
him." 

Molly went, and came back at once to say- 
that Mr. Luttrell was in his room below, and 
she might come there when she pleased 

" I am thinking of going over to Westport^ 
Sir," said Kate, as slie passed the threshold. 
" M^mpatience Js fevering me, and I want 
to do something.* 

" Listen to the sea, youni^ woman ; it is no 
day to go out, and those drilling douds tell 
that it will be worse by-and-by.' 

" All the better if it blows a little, it will 
take me off thinking of other cares." 

" I'll not hear of it—there I" 

And he waved his hand as though to di»- 
miss her, but she never moved, but stood 
calm and collected where she was. 

"You remember. Sir, to-day is Saturday, 
and Very little time is now left us for pre- 
paration. By going over to the mainland, I 
shall meet O'Korke, and save his journey 
here and back again, and the chances are, 
that, seeing the day rough, he'd not like to 
leave Westport this morning." 

•* I have told you my mind, that is enough," 
said he, with an impatient gesture ; but she 
stood still and never quitted the spot. " I 
don't suppose you have heard me, Miss Lut- 
trell," said he, with a tone of suppressed 
passion. 
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" Yea, Sir, I have heard yon, but you have 
not heard me. My poor old grandfather's 
case is imminent ; whatever measures are to 
he taken for his defence cannot be deferred 
mnch longer. If the plan I adopted should 
turn out a failure, I must think of anotiier, 
and that quickly." 

" What is this old peasant to me ?*' broke 
out Lattrell, fiercely. " Is this low-Uved 
family to persecute me to my last day ? You 
must not leave me — you shall not — I am not 
to be deserted for the sake of a felon 1 — m not 
hear of it ! — Go ! Leave me !" 

She moved gently towards him, and laid 
her hand on the back of his chair. 

** Dear unde," said she, in a low, soft voice, 
"it would gdeve you sorely if aught befel 
this poor old man — aught, I mean, that we 
could have prevented. Let me go and see if 
I cannot be of some use to him. 

" Go ? — ^go where ?— do you mean to the 
gaol r 

** Yes, Sir, I mean to see him." 

** The very thing I have forbidden ! The 
express compact by which you came here 
was, no intercourse with this — this — fandlv, 
and now that the contact has become a stam 
and a disgrace, now is the moment you take 
to draw closer to them." 

" I want to show I am worthy to be a Lut- 
trell. Sir. It was their boast that they never 
deserted their wounded." 

'* They never Imked their forttmes to felons 
or murderers, young woman. I will hear no 
more of this." 

"I hope to be back here by to-morrow 
night, uncle," said she, softljr, and she bent 
down her head over him till the long silky 
curls of her golden hair grazed his temple. 

He brushed them rudely back, and in a 
stern tone said : 

** To such as leave this against my consent 
there is no road back. Do you hear me ?" 

'* I do," she said, faintly. 

" Do you understand me ?" 

" Yes." 

" Enough, then. Leave me now, and let 
me have peace ?" 

" Uncle — dear unde," she began ; but he 
stopped her at once. 

" Kond of this— none of this with me, 
young woman. You are free to make your 
choice: you are my* adopted daughter, or, 
you are the grandchild of a man whose claim 
to be notorious will soon dispute with ours. 
It is an easy thing to make up your mind 
upon." 

" I have done so already, Sir." 

" Very well, so much the better. Leave 
me now. I wish to be alone." 

" Let me say good-by, Sir ; let me kiss your 
hand, and say, ror the last time, how grateful 
I am for all your past kindness." 

He never spoke, but continued to stare at 
her with an expression of wonderment and 
surprise. 

** Wouldyou leave me, then? — ^would you 
leave me, Kate ?" muttered he, at last. 

" No Sir, if the door be not closed against 
me-— never I" 

" None but yourself -can dose that door 
against you." 



" Dear, kind uncle|, only hear mc. It may 
be, that I have &ilcd in the scheme I planned ; 
it may be, that some other road must be 
found to help this poor, forlorn, ft-iendless old 
man. Let me at least see him ; let me give 
him what comfort a few kind words can give ; 
let him know that he has sympathy in his 
hour of sadness." 

" Sympathy with the felon — sympathy with 
the murderer 1 I have none. I feel shame — ^bit- 
ter, bitter shame, that I cannot disclaim him 
— disavow him I My own miserable rashness 
and folly brought me to this ! but when I de- 
scended to their poverty, I did not descend to 
their crimes." 

" Wdl," said she, haughtily, " I have no 
such excuses to shelter me. I am of thtm bv 
blood, as I am in heart. FW not desert him." 

*' May your choice be fortunate," said he, 
with mockery ; " but remember, young 
woman, that when once you pass under the 
lintel of the ^ol, you forfeit every risht to 
enter here agam. It is but fair that you know 
it" 

" I know it. Sir ; good-by." She stooped 
to take his hand, but he drew it rudely from 
her, and she raised the sldrt of his coat to her 
lips and kissed it 

"Remember, voung woman, if the time 
comes that you shall tell of this desertion of 
me— this cold, unfeeling desertion — take care 
you tell the truth. No harping on Luttrell 
pride, or Luttrell sternness — no pretending 
that it was the man of birth could not accept 
companionship of misery with the plebeian ; 
but the simple fact, that when the hour of a 
dedded allegiance came, you stood by the 
criminal and abandoned the gentleman. 
There is the simple &ct, deny it if you dare I" 

" There is not one will dare to question me. 
Sir, and your caution is unneeded" 

" Your present conduct is no guarantee for 
future prudence I" 

" Dear uncle " she began ; but he stop- 
ped her hastily, and said : 

" It is useless to recall our relationship 
when you have dissolved its ties." 

" Oh, Sir, do not cast me off because I am 
unhappy." 

/* Here is your home, Kate," said he, coldly. 
" Whenever you leave it, it is of your own 
free will, not of mine. Go now, if you wish, 
but, remember, you go at your peril." 

She darted a fierce look at him as be utter- 
ed the last word, as though it had pierced her 
like a dart, and for a moment she seemed as 
if her temper could be no longer kept under ; 
but with an effort she conquered, and simply 
saying, " I accept the peril, Sir," she turnea 
and left the room. 

She gave her orders to the crew of the 
launch to get ready at once, and sent down 
to the boat her little basket ; and then, while 
Molly Ryan was absent, she packed her trunk 
with whatever she possessed, and prepared to 
leave Arran, if it might be, forever. Her 
tears ran fi&st as she l^nt over her task, and 
they relieved her overwrought mind, for she 
was racked and torn by a conflict — a hard 
conflict — ^in which different hopes, and fears, 
and ambitions warred, and struggled for the 
mastery. 
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" Here is the hour of destination — ^the long 
dreaded hoar come at last, and it finds me 
less prepared to brave it than I thought for. 
By this time to-morrow the sun will not 
shine on one more friendless than myself. I 
used to &ncy with what courage I could 
meet this fall, and even dare it Where is all 
my bravery now ?" 

** 'Tis blowing harder, Miss Kate ; and Tim 
fiennesy says irs only the beginnin* of it, and 
that he's not all easy about taking you out in 
such weather." 

"Tell Tim Hennesy, that if I hear any 
more of his fears FW not take Mm. Let them 
carry that trunk down, Molly; I shall be 
away some days, and those things there are 
for you." 

" Sure, ain't you coming back. Miss ?" cried 
the woman, whose cheeks became ashy pale 
with terror. 

** I have told you I am going for a few days ; 
and, Molly, till I do come, be more attentive 
than ever Ui my uncle ; he may miss me, and 
he is not well Just now, and be sure you look 
to him. Keep the key, too, of this room of 
mine, unless my uncle asks for it." 

" Oh, you're not coming back to us— you'll 
never come back !" cried the poor creature, 
ill an agony of sorrow. And she fell at Kate's 
feet and grasped her dress, as though to de- 
tain her. 

"There, there, this is all childishness, 
Molly. You will displease me if you go on 
so. Was that thunder I heard ?" 

As ^e asked, a knock came to the door, 
and the captain of the boat's crew, Tim Hen- 
nesy, put in his head. " If you are bent on 
goin'. Miss, the tide is on the turn, and 
there's no time to lose." 

" You're a hard man to ask her, Tim Hen- 
nesy," said the woman, rising, and speaking 
with a fiery vehemence^ " You're a hard man, 
Kfter losing your own brother at sea, to take 
her out in weather like this." 

Kate gave a hurried look over the room,' 
and then, as if not trusting her control over 
her feelings, she went quietly out, and has- 
tened down to the shore. 

There was, indeed, no time to be lost, and 
all the efforts of the sailors were barely 
enough to save the small boat that lay next 
the pier from being crushed against the rocks 
with each breaking wave. 

" Get on board. Miss ; now's the moment !" 
cried one of the men. And, just as he spoke, 
she made a bold spring and lighted safely in 
the stern. 

The strong arms strained to the oars, and 
in a few seconds they were on board the 
yawl. The last few turns of the capstan were 
needed to raise the anchor, and now the jib 
was set to '^ pay her head round," and amidst 
a perfect shower of spray as the craft swung 
** about," the mAiuBail was hoisted, and they 
were away. 

" What's the signal flying fh>m the tower 
for ?" said one of the sauors. And he pointed 
to a strip of dark-ool<M^ bunting that now 
float^ from the flagstaff. 

" That's his honors way of bidding us good- 
by," said Hennesy. " I've never se^ it these 
twelve years." 



" How can we answer it, Tim V* said Kate, 
eageriy. 

" We'll show him his own colors. Miss," 
said the man. And, knotting the Luttrell Haig 
on the halyard, he hoisted it in a moment 
" Ay, he sees it now ! Down comes his own 
ensi^ now to tell us that we're answered !" 

" Was it to say good-by, or was it to recal 
her ? — Was it a last greeting of love and affec- 
tion, or was it a wora of scorn ?" 8uch were 
Kate's musings as the craft heaved and work- 
ed in the strong sea, while the waves broke 
on the bow, and scattered great ^eets of wa- 
ter over thenL 

" I wish there was a dry spot to shelter yoo. 
Miss," said Tim, as he saw the poor girl shiv- 
ering and dripping from head to foot " But 
it's worse now than further out ; the squalls 
are stronger here under the land." 

" Ay ; but we'll have a heavier sea outside,*' 
said another, who would willingly have seen 
her change her mind even now, and return to 
the island. 

" It's a fine wind for America, if that was 
where we were going," said a third, laugh- 
ingly. 

Kate smiled ; she had almost said, " It mat- 
ters little to me where ;" but she caught her- 
self, and was silent Hour after hour went 
over, and they seemed — to her, at least — to 
have made no way whatever, for there rose the 
great mountain-peaks ; the well-known clifb 
of Arran fi-owned down dark and sullen, just 
as when they had left the harbor. 8he could 
count one by one the lights along the bay, 
and knew each cabin they belonged to ; and 
there, high up, shone out a londy star fi'om 
the tower of St Finbar, bringing back to her, 
mind the solitary watcher who sat to sorrow 
over her desertion I The night at last fell, 
but the wind increased, and bo rough was the 
sea that she was forced to take shelter in the 
bottotn of the boat, where they made shift to 
cover her with a coarse canopy of tarpaulin. 

Like some dreadful dream drawn out to the 
length of years, the hours of that night went 
over. The howling storm, the thundering 
crash of the sea, and at times a quivering mo- 
tion of the craft, as though her timbers were 
about to part, and more even than these, the 
wild voices of the men, obliged to shout 
that they might be heard amongst the din, 
made up a mass of horrors Uiat appalled her. 
Sometimes the danger seemed imminent, for to 
the loud words and cries of the men a sudden 
silence would succeed, while floods of water 
would pour over the sides, and threaten them 
with instant drowning. The agony she pic- 
tured to herself of a last struggle for life w^as 
more terrible far than her fear of death ; and 
yet through all these, came the thoujg^t : 
" Might it not be better thus ? Should inot 
have left to the few who knew me dearer, 
fonder memories, than my life, if I am yet to 
live, will bequeath?" Worn out by these 
anxieties, ana exhausted too, she fell into a 
deep sleep— so deep, that all the warring 
noises of the storm, never awoke her ; nor was 
she conscious that a new momine had dawn- 
ed, and a bright noon followed it, as the 
launch entered the bay of Westport, and 
beat up for the harbor. 
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When Hennesy awoke her, to say that 
they were close in to shore, she neither coald 
collect herself nor answer him ; benumbed 
with cold, and wet, she could barely muster 
strength to arise, and sit down in the stem- 
sheets. 

'* That's the spire of the town, Miss, under 
the hill there." 

*^ It was a wild night, Tim ?" said she, in- 
quiringly. 

" I hav9 seen as rough a sea, but I never 
was out in a stronger gale." 

"* Mind that you tell my uncle so when you 
get back ; and be sure to say that I bore it 
well" 

" Why wouldn't I ? The sorrow a word 
ever crossed your lips. No man ever was 
braver I" 

** That's true," muttered the others. 

** Qei me a piece of bread out of that bas- 
, ket, Tim ; and don't for^t to tell my uncle 
how I ate, and ate heartily." 



CHAPTER "LHI. 

THE GAOL PARLOB. 

At the time of which our stoiy treats, the 
old gaols of Ireland were very unlike those 
edifices which modem humanity has erected 
to be the safeguards of prisoners. They were 
small, confined, generally rainous in condi- 
tion, and always ill ventilated and dirty. So 
limited was the space, that all classification of 
crime was impossible, and, worse still, the un- 
tried prisoners- were confined Indiscriminately 
along with those whom the law had already 
sentenced, and who only awaited the hour of 
execution. 

The extent of favor shown to those who 
were waiting for trial consisted in the privi- 
lege of seeing their legal advisers, or their 
Mends, in a small cell used for such collo- 
quies, and to which they succeeded by rota- 
tion, and for half an hour at a time. Those 
whose means were unequal to the cost of a 
legal defence, or whose friends took little 
trouble in their behalf, were occasionally not 
unwilling to sell this privilege to their luckier 
companions, and a ^1 of whiskey, or a few 
ounces of tobacco, were gladly accepted in 
Ueu of a right that would have been profitless 
todaim. 

As the day for trial grew nearer, the price 
of this privilege rose considerably. There 
were so many things the prisoner wanted to 
hear, or to tell, secrets he had kept for weeks 
long locked dose in his breast, would noT^ 
find vent; details that he had determined 
should go with him to the grave, he could no 
longer abstain firom communicating. The 
aeomes of feverish expectation, the sleepless 
night8--or worse, far worse, those dreomfUl 
ones — ^would have begun to tell upon the 
strongest and boldest ; and spirits that a few 
weeks back would have seemed to defy every 
terror, now became fidgety and fretfUl, eager 
to hear what men said without, and how the 
newspApers talked of them. 

While the asazes were distant, the prison- 
en gave themselves up, so fiur as their posi« 



tion permitted, to the habits and ways of 
their ordinary lives. 8ome brooded, some 
bullied, some looked steeped in a sort of 
stupid Jbttdifference, not caring for auything, 
or miiMing anything ; others gave way to a 
jollity which, whether real or feigned, affected 
those around, and disposed them to scenes of 
riot and uproar. When, however, the time 
for trial drew nigh, all these signs merged 
into one pervading sentiment of intense 
anxiety, and nothing was said, nothing was 
heard, but questions as to who were to be 
the judges — a point to which immense im- 
portance was attached — some supposed ten- 
dency to mercy or severity being ascribed to 
each in turn, and the characters of the Grown 
lawyers were discussed with a shrewdness 
that indicated how far less the debaters 
thought of the law itself than of the traits 
and tempers of those who were to administer 
it 

From the day that old Malone enteied the 
gaol, his ascendency was at once acknowl* 
edged. It was not merely that in the old 
man's character there were those features of 
steedfast determination and unswerving 
courage which the Irish of every class place 
at the top of all virtues, but he was, so to say, 
a sort of patriarchal law-breaker; he hsul 
twice stood In the dock under charge for the 
greatest of crimes, .and five times had he 
braved the risk of transportation. If ever 
there seemed a charmed life, it was his. And 
though the Crown prosecutors were wont to 
regaM him as one whose successive escapes 
were a sort of refiection on their skill, the 
juries who tried him could not divest them* 
selves of a S3rmpathy for the hardy old fellow, 
who, never daunted by danger, no sooner is- 
sued from one scrape than he was ready to 
involve himself in another. 

Dan Malone was not only the hero of the 
gaol, he was the law adviser. Around him 
they gathered to tell their several cases, and 
oonsult him as to their likely issue. It was 
not merely that he was quick in detecting 
where a flaw or break-aown of evidence 
might be looked for, but he knew->and it was 
wonderful how well — the sort of testimony 
that would tell with a jury, and the class of 
witness which it would be advisable to pro- 
duce, or to withhold, according to the charac- 
ter of the judge who presided. It would 
have doubtless been very damaging to this as- 
cendancy of his if it got abroad that he himself, 
while distributing his counsels to this man, 
and his warnings to that, should be unproteet- 
ed and undefended, and so the brave old fel- 
low, locking up his sorrows in his ovm heart, 
never betrayed his firiendlessness. On the con- 
rary , he scrupulously maintained his privilege 
to ^ the Parlor," as it was called, and would, 
when his turn came, stalk away to the little 
cell, to sit down in his solitude, and think, 
with a swelling heart, over his comfortless 
future. 

The turnkey alone knew his secret, and 
kept it loyally. Malone had been in his hands 
many times, and alwajrs conducted himself 
w^ll, so that whenever the time came round 
for old Dan's visit to the Parlor, Mr. Meekins 
would call out firom the door in an audible 
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and imposing voice, " Here's CSounsellor Fitz- 
gibbon, or " Serjeant Taate/* or some other 
equally well-known leader at the bar, " wants 
to speak to Dan Malone," and poor M Dan 
would get up from his seat, and smooth his 
hair, and adjust his neckcloth, and walk 
proudly away to hide his misery in the half- 
darkened cell, and rock himself to and fro in 
all the sorrow of his Mendless and deserted 
fortune. 

Terrible as the mockery was, it sustained 
him, for though the straw will not support 
the drowning man, it will feed his hope even 
in death, and smooth the last agony of the 
heart, whose sharpest pang is desertion I 

When, therefore, Mr. Medcins, instead of 
the usual pompous aimouncement, simply 
called out, "Dan Malone, to the Parlor,* 
without any intimation of a learned visitor 
awaiting him, the old man heard the words 
in amazement, and not without fear. Had 
his friend betrayed him? Had he divulged 
the little fraud, and exposed him to his fel- 
lows ? Or had he — ^and this most probable — 
had he, as the real day of reckoning drew 
nigh, revolted at a deception which a few 
hours must unveil, and which, even to the 
heart that encouraged it, bore its own cruel 
punishment. " He knows that Tm only giv- 
ing myself false hopes," muttered the old 
man, as with sunken head and downcast eyes, 
he moved slowly away. 

As the door of the little cell clanked behind 
him, the turnkey with scrupulous tenacity 
bolting the small portal on the outside as rig- 
orously as though it were the last protection 
to the criminal, Dan sat down on a small 
stool, and buried his &ce between his hands. 
Never before had his fate seemed so dark and 
gloomy.- The little fiction he loved to main- 
tain withdrawn, all the intensity of his lone- 
liness stood before him. " I may as well say 
it at once," muttered he, "when I go back, 
that Dan Malone has no friend in Uie wide 
world, not a man to speak a word for him, 
but must stand up in the dock and sa}^ * No 
counsel, my lord/ " As if the bitter moment 
of the humiliation had arrived, the old fellow 
rocked to and fro in his agony, and groaned 
bitterly. 

What was that which broke the stillness ? 
Was it a sigh, and then a sob ? Was his mind 
wandering ? Was the misery too much for 
his reason ? He rubbed his eyes and looked up. 

" Merciful Mother ! Blessed Vir^ 1 is it 
yourself is come to comfort me ?" cned he, as 
he dropped on his knees, while the tears 
streamecl down his hard and wrinkled cheeks. 
" Oh, Holy Mother I Tower of Ivory ! do I see 
you there, or is my ould eyes deceivin' me ?" 

The heart-wrung prayer was addressed to 
a figure on which the solitary pane of a small 
window high up in the wall threw a ray of 
sunlight, so that the braided hair slowed like 
burnished gold, and the pale cheeks causht a 
slightly warm tint, less like life than like a 
beautiful picture. 

" Don't you know me, grandfather ? Don't 
you know your own dear Katey ?" said she, 
moving slowly forward ; and then, kneeling 
down m front of him, clasped him in her 
a^ms. 



It was more than he could bear, and he 
heaved a heavy sigh, and rolled back against 
the wall. ^ 

It was long before he rallied; old age 
stands so near the last threshold, there is but 
little space to recover breath in ; and when 
he did rally, he could not be sure that his 
mind was not astray, or that his sight 
was not deceiving him. 

^ Tell me something of long ago, darlin' ; 
tell me something, that Til know y«tt are my 
own." 

" Shall I tell you of the day I found the 
penny in the well, and you told me it was lor 
good luck, and never to lose it ? Do you re- 
member, grandfather, how you bored a hole 
in it, and I used to wear it a^und my node 
with a st.ring ?" 

" I do, I do," cried he, as the tears came fast 
and faster ; " and you lost it after all ; didn't 
you lose it ?" 

** Yes ; but, grandiSfither, I shall find others 
— and golden ones to<»." 

" Tell me more about them thnca, or I 
won't believe you,'.' cried he, half peevishly. 

" I'll talk to you all tho evening about 
them ; I remember them all, dear ola grand- 
daddy." 

" That's the word I wanted ; that's it, my 
darlin' ! the light of my ould eyes 1" And he 
fell on her neck and sobbed aloud. 

In his ecstasy and delight to weave the 
long past into the present, he forgot to ask 
her how she came Uiere, and by what fortune 
she had remembered him. It was the old life 
in the mountains that filled his whole being. 
The wild cliffe and solitary lakes, dear to him 
by the thought of her who never leflL him, 
trotting beside him as he went, or cowling 
at his knee as he sat over the turf fire. 8o 
immersed was he in tliese memories, that 
though she talked on he heard nothing ; he 
would look at her and smile, and say *^ Gk>d 
bless her," and then go back again to his own 
dreamy thoughts. 

** I'm thinkinff we'll have to cut. the oats, 
green as it is, Kitty," said he, after a lon^ 
pause. ** It's late in the year now, and there 
will be no fine days." 

She could not speak, but her lips trembled, 
and her heart felt as if it would burst. 

" There's a lamb astray these two days," 
muttered he. '* I hope the ^les hasn't got 
it, but I heard one screeching last night. 
Light the fire, anyway, darlin*, for it's cowld 
here." 

With what art and patience and gentle for- 
bearance did she labor to bring those erring 
faculties back, and fix them on the great real- 
ity that portended t It was long, indeed, be- 
fore she succeeded The old man loved to 
revel in the bygone life, wherein, with all its 
hardships, his fierce nature eijoyed such in- 
dependence ; and every now and then, after 
she had, as she hoped, centred his thoughts 
upon the approaching trial, he would break 
out into some wild triumph over an act of 
lawless daring, some insolent defiance he had 
hurled at the minions who were afraid to 
come and look for him in hiB mountain home. 

At last she did manage to get him to speak 
of his present condition, and to give a narrik- 
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live— it waa none of the clearest — of his cn- 
coonter with the sherifTs people. He made 
no attempt to screen himself, nor did he even 
pretend that he had not been the aggressor, 
but he insisted, and he believed too, that he 
was perfectly justified in all he had done. 
His notion was, that he was simplv defending 
what was his own. The scrupulous regard 
the Law observes towards him who is in pos- 
session, is not unfrequently translated by the 
impetuous intelligence of the Irish peasant 
into a bona fide and undeniable rigiat. Malone 
reasoned in this way, and with this addition : 
^ It's just as good for me to die in a fair fight 
as be starved and ruined.'* 

How hard was Kate's task, to eke out 
means for a defence from such materials as 
this ! Indeed, no indictment that ever was 
drawn could be more condemnatory than the 
man's own admissions. Still, she persisted in 
sifting the whole story over and over, till 
she had at least such a knowledge of the de- 
tails as would enable her to confer with a 
lawyer and obtain his opinion. 

" And who is to defind me, darlin' ?" asked 
he, in the cheerful tone of a heart perfectljr at 
ease. 

" We have not fixed upon that yet. We 
arc not quite sure," murmured she, as her 
racked brain beat and throbbed with intense 
thinking. 

"Td like to have. Mr. O'Connell, Kate," 
said he, proudly. ** It would warm my ould 
heart to hear how he'd give it to them, the 
scoundrels ! that would turn u poor man out 
of his own, and send him lo sleep under a 
ditch. There's not his like in all Ireland to 
lash a landlord. It's there he's at home !" 

" I must be going now, grandady." 

^ Going, acushlal And will you leave 
me?" 

"I must, there's no help for it; they 
wouldn't let me stay here." 

" Begorra !" cried he, wildlv, " I forgot I 
was in gaol I Hay I never I if I didn't think 
I was at home again, and that we were only 
waiting for the boys to have our supper !" 

'* My poor old grandady," said she, stoop- 
ing and kissing his forehead, ** I'll come back 
to-morrow, and stay a long time with you. 
I have a great deal to say to you that I can't 
think of to-day. Here's a little basket with 
something to eat, and some tobacco, too ; the 
gaoler gave me leave to bring it in. And 
you'll drink my health to-night, grandady, 
won't you ?" 

" My darlin' — my own darlin', that I will I 
And where did you come from now — ^was it 
fromEnghindr 

*'No, grandady. It was a long way off, 
but not from England." 

" And who are you'living with ? Is it with 
that ould man in Wales ?" 

" No, not with him. Fll tell you all to- 
morrow." 

** They tell me he's miehty rich." 

She evidently had not heard his words, for 
she stood pressing her temples with both 
hands, and as if enaeavorlng to repress some 
severe pain. 

" It's your head aching you, darlin' P' said 
be compassionately. 



" Head and heart I" muttered she, drearily. 
" Qood-by, my dear old grandady— good-byt" 
And, not able to control her emotion, she 
turned her face away. 

" You'll have to call out through the gra- 
tin* before they'll open the door," said, he half 
sulkily. "You'd think we were all sentenced 
and condimned, the way they, lock us up here !. 
But I hear him coming now. You'll let her 
in to see me to-morrow, Mr. Meekins, won't 
you V" said he, in an imploring tone. " She's 
my daughter's child, and nearly the last of 



us now." 

" By my conscience, she's a fine creature I" 
said the turnkey, as he moved past. "It's 
mighty seldom the likes of her is seen in such 
a place as this !" 

When Kate gained the street, the rain was 
fallmg heavily, and as she stood uncertain 
which way to turn, for the town was strange 
to her, O'Rorke came up. 

" Havn't vou as much as an umbrella. Miss 
Kate," said he, " or a cloak, in this dreadful 
weather ?" 

" I was not thinking of either. Which way 
do we go towards the inn ?" 

"I advise you to take shelter in a shop 
here, !&Iiss ; the shower is too heavy to last 
long." ^ 

"I have no time for this ; I want to catch 
the post, and I believe it leaves at six 
o'clock." 

" You'll be drowned with this rain," mut- 
tered he. " But come along, I'll show you 
the wav." 

As they went, neither spoke ; indeed, the 
noise of the splashmg rain, and the ^arp 
^sts of the sweeping wind, would have made 
It almost impossible to converse, and they 
plodded onward through thd dreary and de- 
serted streets, for even the poorest *had now 
sought shelter. The inn was at the very end 
of a long straggling- streeet, and, when they 
reached it, they were completely soaked 
through with rain. 

" You have ordered a room for me here, 
you said ?" asked Kate, as tliey entered. 

" Yes, it's all ready, and your dinner too, 
whenever you like to eat it. — ^This is the 
young lady, ma'am," continued he, addressing 
the landlady, " tl^at's coming to stop here ; 
she's wet through, and I hope you 11 take 
care of her, that she doesn't catch cold." 

" Will you show me my room ?" asked 
Kate, quietly. But the landlady never mov- 
ed^ but stood scrutinizing her with an eye the 
very reverse of kmdly. 

" She's asking you where's her room," 
broke in O'Rorke. 

"I hear her, and I thmk this isn't the 
house for her." 

" How do you mean ? — what are you say- 
ing ?" cried he, angrily. 

" She'll be better and more at home at 
Tom M'Cafferty's, that's what I mean," 
said she, sturdily. 
" But I took a room here." 
" And you'll not get it," rejoined she, set- 
ting her arms akimbo ; " and if you want to 
know why, maybe you'd hear it, and hear 
more than you like.' 
** Come away— come away ; let us find out 
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^this other place, wherever it be " said Kate, 
hurriedly. 

** The other place is down there, where you 
see the red sign," said the landlady, half- 
pushing her, as she spoke, into the street. 

Shivering with cold, and wet through, 
Kate reached the little " shebeen," or carriers* 
inn, where, however, they received her with 
kindness and civility, the woman giving up 
to her her own room, and doing her very best 
to wait on her and assist her. As her trunk 
luid been forgotten at the inn, however, Kate 
had to wait till O'Rorke fetched it, and as 
Mr. O'Rorke took the opportunity of the visit 
to enter on a very strong discussion with the 
landlady for her insolent refusal to admit 
them, it was nigh an hour before he got back 
again. 

By this time, what with the eflfects of the 
cold and wet, and what with the intense anx- 
ieties of the morning, Kate's head began to 
ache violently, and frequent shiverings gave 
warning to the approach of fever. Her im- 
patience, too, to be in time for the post be- 
came extreme. She wanted to write to her 
uncle ; she was confident that, by a frank, 
open statement of what she had done, and 
said, and seen, she could deprecate his an^r. 
The few words in which she could describe 
her old grandfather's condition, would, as she 
felt certain, move her uncle to thoughts of 
forgiveness. " Is he coming ?— can you see 
.him with my trunk?— why does he delay?" 
cried she at every instant. ** No, no, don't 
talk to me of change of clothes ; there is 
something else to be tnought of first. What 
can it be that keeps him so long ! Surely it 
is only a few steps away. At last I — at last !" 
exclaimed the,*as she heard O'Rorke's voice 
in the passage. *" There — there, do not delay 
me any longer. Give me that desk ; I don't 
want the other. It is ray desk, my writing- 
desk, I want. Leave mo now my good wo- 
man — leave me now to myself." 

*' But your shoes, Miss ; let me Just take off 
your shoes. It will kill you to sit that way, 
dripping and wet through." 

" I tell you I will not be dictated to 1" cried 
she, wildly, for her face was now crimson with 
excitement, and her brain burning. "By 
what right do you come hew into my room, 
and order me to do this or that ? Do you 
know to whom you speak? I am a Luttrell 
of Arran. Ask him — that man below — if I 
am not speaking the truth. Is it not honor 
enough for your poor house that a Luttrell 
should stop here, but that you must command 
me as if I were your servant ? There — there, 
don't cry ; I did not mean to be unkind ! Oh 1 
if you but knew how my poor head is ach- 
ing, and what a heavy, heavy load I am carry- 
ing here !" And she pressed her hand to her 
heart And, with this, she fell upon her bed, 
and sobbed long and bitterly. At last she 
arose, and, assuring the hostess that after she 
had written a few unes, she would do all that 
she asked her, she persuaded the kind-hearted 
woman to leave her, and sat down to the 
table to writ«. What she wrote, how she 
wrete, she knew not, but the words followed 
fast, and page after page lay before her as 
the clock Btruck si^t. ** Wnat I" aied she, 



opening her door, " is it too late for the post ? 
I hear it striking six !" 

" I'll take it over myself to the office," said 
O'Rorke, " and by paying a trifle more they'll 
take it in." 

" Oh do I Lose no time, and PU bless you 
for it !" said she, as she gave him the letter. 

" Come up here and sit with me," said Kate 
to the woman of the house ; and the honest 
creature gladly complied. " What a nice lit- 
tle place you have here," said Kate, speaking 
with intense rapidity. " It is all so clean and 
so neat, and you seem so happy in it. Ain't 
you very happy ?" 

** Indeed, Miss, I have no reason to be any- 
thing else.'* 

" Yes ; I knew i1r-I knew it P* broke in 
Kate, rapidly. " It is the striving to be some- 
thing above their reach makes people unhap- 
py. You never asked nor wished for better 
than this ?" 

" Never, Miss. Indeed, it's better than ever 
I thought to be. I was the daughter of a 
poor laborin' man up at Belmullet, when my 
husband took me.'' 

*' What a dreary place Belmullet is t I saw 
it once " said Kate, half speaking to herself 

"Ah I you don't know how poor it is. 
Miss! The like of vou could never know 
what lives the people lead in them poor 
places, with only the fishin' to look to, God 
help them 1 And when it's too rough to go 
to sea, as it often is for weeks long, there 
they are with nothing but one meal a day of 
wet potatoes, and nothing but water to 
drink." 

<* And you tliink I know nothing about all 
that!" cried KAte, wildly— " notmng of the 
rain pouring down through the wet thatch — 
nothmg of the turf too wet to burn, and only 
smouldering and smoking, till it is better to 
creep under the boat that lies keel uppermost 
on the beach, than stay in the wretched hovel 
— ^nothing of the poor mother with fever in 
one comer, and the child with small- pox in 
the other — nothing of the two or three strong 
men huddled together under the lee of the 
house, debating whether it wouldn't be bet- 
ter to go out to sea at any risk, and meet the 
worst that could happen, than sit down there 
to die of starvation ?" 

" In the name of the blessed Virgin, Hiss, 
who towld you all about that ?" 

" Oh, that I never knew worse I Oh, that 
I had never left it I" burst out Kate, as, kneel- 
ing down, she buried her head in the bed, 
and sobbed as if her heart were breaking. 

The^ poor woman did her very best to c(hi- 
sole and comfort her, but Kate was uncon- 
scious of all her kindness, and only continued 
to mutter unceasingly to herself, till at last, 
worn out and exhausted, she leaned her head 
on the other's shoulder and feU off into a sort 
of disturbed sleepi broken by incessant starts. 



CHAPTER LTV. 

IK OONCLAVB. 



When O'Rorke left Kate, it was not the 
direction of the post-office that he took ; he 
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went straight to the head inn of the town, on 
the doorsteps of which he stationed himself, 
anxiously watching for the arrival of another 
traTeller. Norh£l he long to wait, for as 
the town dock struck^e half-hour, a chaise 
and pair galloped np to the door, and young 
Ladarelle cri^ out from the window, " The 
last seven miles in forty-si^ minutes t What 
do you say to that ! Is dinner ready V^ asked 
he, as he descended. 

"Everything's ready, Sur," said 0*Borke, 
obsequiously, as, pushing the landlord aside, 
he assumed, the office of showing the way up 
stairs himself 

'' Tell Horse to unpack some of that sher- 
17," said Ladarelle; and then laughingly 
added, "* Order your own tap, Master O Borke, 
for I'm not going, to throw away Dalradem 
wine up<m yolc." 

O'Rorke laughed too— perhaps not as geni- 
ally, but he could afford to relish such a small 
joke even against himself— not to say that it 
conveyed an assurance he was well pleased 
with, that Ladarelle meant him to dine along 
with himself 

As the dinner was served, Ladarelle talked 
away about everything. It was his first visit 
to Ireland, and, though it amused him, he said 
be hoped his last also. Everything was 
absurd, laughable, and poverty-stricken to 
his eyes ; that is to say, Pauperism was so ap- 
parent on all sides, the whole business of life 
seemed to be carried on by make-shifts. 

The patriot O^Rorke had need of much for- 
bearance as he listened to the unfeeling com- 
ments and ignorant inferences of the " Sax- 
oa" He heard him, however, without one 
word of disclaimer, and with a little grin on 
his face, that if Laaarelle had been an Irish- 
man, and had one drop of Irish blood in his 
body, he would not have accepted as any evi- 
dence of pleasure or satisfoction. 

" Order whatever you mean to have," said 
Lsdarelle, as the meal was concluded, *' and 
don't let us have that fellow coming into the 
room eve^ y moment." 

O'Rorke made his povision accordinglv, 
and having secured a kettle, in case it should 
be his caprice to make punch, he bolted the 
door and resumed his place. 

"There's your letter 1" said Ladarelle, 
throwing a ooai^se-lookinc^ scrawl, sealed 
with green wax, on the table; "and I'll be 
shot if I understand one line of it I" 

" And why not ¥" asked the other, angrily. 
'' h it the writing's so bad ?" 

** No ; the writing can be made out I don't 
comp^n of that It's your blessed style 
that floors met Kow, for instance, what 
does this mean f ' Impelled by the exuber- 
ant mdignation that in the Celtic heart rises 
to the height of the grandest sacrifices, 
whether on the altars *^' 

O'RoriLe snatched the letter from his hand, 
crushed it into a ball, and threw it into the 
fire. " You'll not have it to laugh at another 
time," cried he, sternly, and wiSx a stare so 
full of defiance that Ladarelle looked at him for 
some seconds in amaaiement, wiUiout speaking. 

"My good friend," said he, at last, with a 
calm, measured voice, " it is something new 
for me to meet conduct like this." 



** Not a bit newer or stranger than for me 
to be laughed at Bigger and stronger fel- 
lows than you never tried thai game with 
me." 

"I certainlv never suspected you would 
take it so ilL I thought if any one knew what 
a joke meant, it was an Irishman." 

" And so he does, none better. The mis- 
take was, you thought an Englishman knew 
how to make one." 

" Let there be an end of this," said Lada- 
relle, haughtily. " If I had kept you in your 
proper place, you would never have forgotten 
yourself I" And as he spoke, he flung his ci- 
gar into the fire, and and arose, and walked 
up and down the room. 

O'Rorke hun^ his head for a moment, and 
then, in a tone ot almost abject contrition, said, 
" I ask your pardon, Sir. It was just as you 
say ; my head was turned by good treatment'* 

If Ladarelle had been a physiognomist, he 
would not have liked the expression of the 
other's face, the hue of utter sickness in the 
cheek, while the eyes flashed with a fiery en- 
er^ ; but he noted none of these, and merely 
said, as he resumed his place ; 

" Don't let it happen again, that's all. Tell 
me now what occurred when you got back to 
Westport, for the only thing 1 know is that 
you met her there tlie morning you arrived." 

" I'll tell it in three words : Bhe was on the 
quay, 1 ust come after a severe night at sea, 
when I was trying to make a bargain with a 
fisherman to take me over to the island. I 
didn't see her till her hand was on my arm, 
and her lips close to my ear as she whis- 
pered: 

" * What news have you for me ?' 

" * Bad news,' savs I ; ' the sorrow worse/ 

" She staggered back, and sat down on the 
stock of an anchor that was there, and drew 
the tail of her cloak over her face, and that's 
the way she remained for about a quarter of 
an hour. 

" * Tell it to me now, Mr. O'Rorke,' said 
she ; * and as vou hope to see Glory, tell me 
the truth, and nothing more.' 

" ' It's little I have to tell,' says I, sitting 
down beside her. * The ould man was out on 
a terrace when I gave him your letter. He 
took it this way, turning it all round, and 
then looking up at me, he says, " I know this 
handwriting," says he, " and I think I know 
what's inside of it, but you may tell her it's 
too late." He then muttered something 
about a searbathlng place abroad that 1 
couldn't catch, and he went on : " She didn't 
know when she was well " ' 



" * No, no, that he never said I" says she, 
bursting in — * that he never said !" 

" * Not in them words,' says I, * certainly 
not, but it came to the same, for he said she 
used to be as happy here as the days was 
long." 

" * True ; it was all true,' said she to herself. 
* Go on.' 

***** Go back," says he, ** and say, that 
sorry as I was at first, Tm getting over it 
now, and it wouldn't be better for either of 
us to hold any more correspondence." And 
with that he gave me the letter back, sealed 
as it was.' " 
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" What made you say that ?" cried Lada- 
relle. 

" Because I knew she'd never ask for it ; or 
if she did, I'd say, * I had it in my trunk at 
home.' The first thing was to get her to be- 
lieve me, at any cost." 

*' Is thailieT way ?" asked the other, thought- 
fully. 

" That's her way. She's not given to have 
suspicions, you can see that. If you talk to 
her straight ahead, and never break down in 
what you say, she'll look at you openly, and 
believe it all ; but if ever she sees you stop, 
or look confused, or if she catches you taking 
a sly look at her under the eyes, you're done 
— done entirely I The devil a lawyer from 
this to Dublin would put you through such a 
cross-examination ; and X defy the cleverest 
fellow that ever sat in the witness-box to 
baffle her. And she begins quite regular — 
quiet, soft, and smooth as a cat.'' 

" What do I care for all this ? Bhamaj be 
as shrewd as she pleases this day fortmght, 
Master O'Rorke. Let us only have the balls 
our own, and we'll win the game before she 
gets a haeard." 

The illustration from the billiard-table was 
not fully intelligible to O'Rorke, but he saw 
its drift, and he assented. 

'* Where was I ? Oh, I remember. * He 
gave me the letter back,' says I, * and told the, 
servants to see I had my sapper, and every-* 
thing I wanted. 

** * He did this with his hand as much as 
♦o say, " You may go away ;" but I made as if 
I didLn't understand him, and I w^ted till the 
servant left the place, and then I drew near 
him, and said : 

" * I think,' says I, * it would be better your 
honor read the letter, anyhow. Maybe there's 
something in it that you don't suspect.' 

it t <{ y^i^Q are you,** says he, " that's teach- 
ing me manners ?" ' 

**I didn't say them was his words, but 
something that meant the same. 

*' * " I know every line that's in it. I know 
far better than you — ay, or than she suspects 
— the game she would play." 

"She gave a little cry, as if something 
stung her. Andeed, I asked her, What was 
it hurt her ? Bat she never answered me, 
but stood up straight, and, with a hand up 
this way, she said something to herself, as if 
slie was making a vow or taking an oath. 
After that, it wasn't much she minded one 
word I said, and lucky it was^ for I was com- 
ing to the hard part of my story— about your 
honor; how you heard from the servants 
that I was in the house, and sent for me to 
yoar own room, and asked me hundreds of 
questions about her. Where she was, and 
who with, and what she wrote about, and 
then how angry you grew with your uncle — 
1 called him your uncle, I don't know why — 
and how you said he was an unfeeling old 
savage, that it was the same way he treated 
yourself, pampering you one day, turning you 
out of doors Uie next * And at last,' says I — 
* I couldn't keep it in any longer — ^1 up and 
told him what I came about, and that youri 
letter was asking a trifle of money to defend 
your grand&thcr for his life.' 



^* Sorrow matter what I said, she never Usr 
tened to me. I told her you swore that her 
grandfather should have the first lawyer in 
the land, and that you'd come over yourself 
to the Assizes. I told her how you put twen- 
ty pounds into my hand, and said,* * Tim '— 
no, not Tim—* Mr. O'Rorke, there's a few 
pounds to begin.' Go back and tell Miss 
Kate she has a better and truer friend than 
the one she lost ; one that never forgot the 
first evening he seen her, and would give his 
heart's blood to save her.' 

** She gave a little smile — ^it was almost a 
laugh once— and I thought she was pleased 
at what I was tolling her. Not a bit of it It 
was something about the ould man was in 
her mind, and something that didn't mean 
any good to him, either, tor she said, ' He 
shall rue it yet' And after that, though I 
talked for an hour, she never minded me no 
more than them fireironsl At last she 
clutched my arm in her fingers, and said : 

" * Do you know that my uncle declares I 
am never to ^J back again ? I came away 
against his will, and he swore that if I crossed 
the threshold to come here, I should never re- 
croas it again. Do you know,' says she, *• I 
have no home nor mend now in the whole 
world, and I don't know what's to become of 
me.' 

" I tried to comfort her, and say that your 
hoifbr would never see her in any distress ; 
but she wasn't minding me, and only went on 
saying something about being back ag^n; 
but whether it meant at the Castle, or over in 
Arran, or, as I once thought, back as a child, 
when she used to play in the caves along the 
sea-shore, I couldn't say. but she cried bit- 
terly, and for the whole day never tasted bit 
or sup. We stopped at a small house outside 
the town, and I told them it was a young 
creature that lost her mother ; and the next 
day she looked so ill and wasted, I was get- 
ting afraid she was going to have a fever, but 
she said she was strong enough, and asked 
me to bring her on here to the gaol, for she 
wanted to see her grandfather. 

** It was only this morning, however, I got 
the order &t>m the sub-sherlif ; and indeed ne 
wouldn't have given it but that he seen her 
out of the window, for in all her distress^ and 
with her clothes wet and dragged, she's as 
beautiful a creature as ever walked." 

"Why not marry her yourself, O'Rorke? 
By Jove I you're head and ears in love al- 
ready, ril make you a handsome settlement, 
on my oath I will. 

" There's two small objections. Sir. First, 
there's another Mrs. O'Rorke, though Fm not 
quite sure where at the present setting ; and 
even if there wasn't, she wouldn't have me." 

" I don't see that ; and if it be only the big- 
amy you're afraid of, go off to Australia or 
America, and your first wife will never trace 
you." 

O'Rorke shook his head, and, to strengthen 
his determination perhaps, he mixed himself 
a strong tumbler of punch. 

'* And where are we now f" asked Lada- 
relle. 

O'Rorke, perhaps, did not fiiUy understand 
the question, for he looked at him inquiringly. 
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**laak yon, where are we now ? Don't yon 

understand me Y" 

♦* We're pretty much where we were yes- 
terday ; that is, we're waiting to know what's 
to be done for the old man in the gaol, and 
what your honor intends to do about " — he 
hesitatai and stammered, and at last said — 
" about the other business." 

" Well, it's the other business, as you neatly 
call it, Mr. CRorke, that interests me at pres- 
ent. Sir Within has written twice to Mr. 
Luttrell since you left the Castle. One of his 
letters I stopped before it reached the office, 
the other I suppose has come to hand." 

" No fault of mine if it ha^ Sir," broke in 
(yRorke, liastily, for he saw the displeasure 
in the other's look. '* I was twice at the of- 
fice at Westport, and there wasn't a line 
there for Mr. Luttrell. Did you read the 
other letter. Sir ?" added he eagerly, after a 
moment's silence. 

" I know what's in it," muttered Ladarelle, 
in confusion, for he was not quite inured to 
the baseness he had sunk to. 

"And what is it. Sir?" 

" Jost what I expected ; that besotted old 
fool wants to marry her. He tells Mr. Lut- 
trell, and tells it fairly enough, how the es- 
tate is settled, and he oJQfers the largest settle- 
ment the entail will permit of; but he forgets 
to add that the same day he takes out his li- 
cense to marry, we'll move for a commission 
of lunacy. I have been eight weeks there 
lately, and not idle, I promise ^on. I have 
got plenty of evidence against him. How he 
goes into the room she occupied at the Castle, 
and has all her rings and bracelets laid out on 
the toilet-table, and candles lighted, as if she 
was coming to dress for dinner, and makes 
her maid wait there, telling her Madame is 
out on horseback, or she is in the garden, 
shell be in presently. One day, too, he made 
US wMt dinner for her till ei^ht o'clock ; and 
▼hen at last the real state of the case broke 
on him, he had to get up and go to his room, 
and Holmes, his man, told me that he sobbed 
the whole night through, like a child." 

" And do you think all them will prove 
him mad ?" asked O'Rorke, with a jeering 
Uurii. 

"Why not ? K a man cannot understand 
that a person who has not been under his 
roof ftr six or eight months, and is some hun- 
dred miles away, may want candles in her 
dreaslng-room, and may come down any min- 
ute to ainner in that very house ^" 

" Oddity— eccentricity — ^want of memory — 
nothing more ! There's never a jury in Eng- 
land would call a man mad for all that." 

" You are a great lawyer, Mr. O'Rorke, but 
is it right to say you differ here from the At- 
tomey-GeneraL" 

** No great harm in that same — When he's 
m the wrong !" 

" I might possibly be rash enough to qnea- 
tion your knowledge of law, but certainly I'll 
never dispute your modesty." 

" My modesty is like any other part of me, 
and I didn't make myself; but TU stick to 
this— -that ould man is not mad, and nobody 
could make him out mad." 

" Mr. Grenfell will not agree with you in 



.that. He was over at the Castle the night I 
came away, and he saw the gaMener carrying 
up three immense nosegays of flowers, fcr it 
was her birthday it seemed, however any one 
knew it, and Sir Within had ordered the 
band from Wrexham to play under her win- 
dow at nightfall ; and as Mr. Grenfell said, 
' That old gent's brain seems about as soft as 
his heart I' Not bad, was it ?— his bram as 
soft as his heart 1" 

" He's no more mad than I am, and I don't 
care who says the contrary." 

" Perhaps you speculate on being called as 
a witness to his sanity ?" said Ladarelle, with 
a sneer. 

" I do not. Sir ; but if I was, I'd be a mighty 
troublesome one to the other side." 

*'What the deuce led us into this foolish 
discussion 1 As if it signified one rush to me 
whether he was to be thought the wisest sage 
or the greatest fool in Christendom. What / 
want, and what I am determined on, is that 
we are not to be dragged into Chancery, and 
made town talk of, because a cunning minx 
has turned an old rake's head. I'd be hunted 
by a set of hungry rascals of creditors to-mor- 
row if the old man were to marry. There's 
not one of them wouldn't believe that my 
chance of the estate was all ' up.' " 

^ There's sense in thai; there is reason in 
what you say now," said O'Rorke. 

" And that's not the worst of it, either," 
continued Ladarelle, who, like all weak men, 
accepted any flattery, even at the expense of 
the object he sought ; " but my governor 
would soon know how deep I am, and he'd 
cast me adrift Not a pleasant prospect, 
Master O'Rorke, to a fellow who ought to 
succeed to about twelve thousand a year." 

" Could he do it by law f 

" Some say one thing, some another ; but 
this I know, that if my creditors get a hold of 
me now, as the fox said, there would be very 
little running left in me when they'd done 
with me. But here's the short and the long 
of it. We must not let Sir Within marry, 
that's the flrst thin^ ; and the second is, there 
would be no obje<ition to any plan that will 
give him such a shock — ^he's just ready for a 
shock — that he wouldn't recover from. Do 
you see it now ?" 

" I see it all, only I don't see how it's to be 
done." 

" I wonder what you are here for, then ?" 
asked the other, angrily. " I took you into 
my pay thinking I had a fellow with expe- 
dients at his flng:ers' ends ; and, except to see 
you make objections and discover obstacles, 
I'll be hanged if I know what you're good 
for." 

** Go on, Sir, go on," said O'Rorke, with a 
malicious grin. 

" In one word, what do you propose?" said 
Ladarelle, sternly. 

" Here's what I propose, then," said 
O'Rorke, pushing the glasses and decanters 
from him, and planting his arms on the table 
in a sturdv fashion — ^** I propose, flrst of all, 
that you'll see Mr. Crow, the attorney, and 
give him instructions to defend Malone, and 
get him the best bar on the circuit. She'll 
insist upon that, that's the first thing. The 
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second is, that you come down to where she 
is, and tell her that when you heard of her 
trouble that you started off u* help her and 
stand by her. I don't mean to say it will b6 
an easy thing to get her to believe it, or even 
after she believes it to take advantage of it, for 
she's prouder than you think. Well, toss your 
head if you like, but you don't know her, nor 
them ^he comes from ; but if you know how 
to make her think that by what she'U do 
she'll spite the old man that insulted her, if 
you could just persuade her that there wasn't 
another way in life so sure to break his heart, 
I think she'd comply and agree to marry 
you." 

" Upon my soul, the condescension ^over- 
comes me ! You think — ^you actually thmk — 
she'd consent to be the wife of a man in such 
a position as mine !" 

" Well, as I said a while ago, it wouldn't be 
easy." 

" You don't seem to know my good friend, 
that you are immensely impertinent I" 

" I do not," was the reply, and he gave it 
calmly and slowly. At the same instant a 
knock came to the door, and the waiter mo- 
tioned to O'Rorke that a woman wanted to 
speak to him outside. ** Fm wanted for a 
few minutes. Sir, down at the place she's stop- 
ping. The woman says she s very ill, and 
wandering in her mind. I'll be back pres- 
ently." 

" Well, don't delay too long. I'm between 
two minds already whether rll not go back 
and give up the whole busbiess. 



CHAPTER LV. 

STILL CONSPIBIKO. 

" She's worse. Sir," whispered the woman 
as she crossed the threshold of her door, and 
exchanged a word with her daughter. 
'* Biddy says she's clean out of her mind 
now — ^listen to that I The Lord have mercy 
on us I" 

It was a wild scream rang through the 
house, followed by a burst of fearful laugh- 
ter. 

" Ask her if she'll see me," said O'Rorke, in 
a low voice. 

" That's O'Rorke's voice l" Kate cried out 
from the top of the stairs. ** Let him come 
up. I want to see him. Gome up I" She 
leaned over the railing of the stairs as she 
spoke, and even O'Ronce was horror struck 
at the ashy paleness of her fisu^, and a fearfhl 
brilliancy that shone in her eyes. "It's a 
very humble place, Mr. O'Rorke, 1 am obliged 
to receive you in," said she, with a strange 
smile, as he entered ; " but I have only just 
arrived here, you see I have not even changed 
my drefis ; pray sit down if you can find a 
chair ; all is in disorder here — and, would 
you believe it ?" — ^here her manner became 
suddenly earnest, and her voice dropped to a 
whisper— " would you believe it? my maid 
has never come to me, never asked me if I 
wanted her since I came. It's getting dark, 
too, and must be late." 

** Listen to me, now, Miss Eate," said he, 



with a toudi almost of pity in his voice, ** lis- 
ten to me. You're not well, you're tired and 
exhausted, so I'll send the woman of the 
house to you, and get to bed, and I'll find out 
a doctor to order you something." 

" Yes, I should like to see a doctor ; that 
kind person I saw before. Sir Henry some* 
thing— what was it ? You'll see it in the 
Court Guide — ^he attends the Queen." 

" To be surq, to be sure, we'll have the man 
that attends the Queen !" said he, giving his 
concurrence to what he imaging to li the 
fancy of an erring brain. 

" And if he should ask why I am here," 
added she, in a^w^hisper, "make out some 
sort of excuse, but doir t mention my grand- 
father ; these fiishionable physicians are such 
snobs, they cannot abide visiting any but 
great folk. Isn't it true ?" 

" Yes, dear, it is true," said he, still humor- 
ing her. 

" The &ct is," said she, in a low, confiding 
voice, " I may confess it to you, but the &ct 
is, I don't well know why 1 am here myself! 
I suppose Sir Within knows — ^perhaps my 
uncle mav." And in her vague, meaningless 
look might now be seen how purposeless and 
unguided were all her speculations. " There, 
go now, and send my maid to me. Tdl 
Coles, as you pass down, he may put up the 
horses. I'll not ride this evening. Do you 
know, I feel — it is a silly fancy, I suppose 
— ^but I feel ill ; not actually ill so much as 
odd." 

He cast one glance, not without compas- 
sion, on her, and went out. " There's a^young 
woman above stairs mighty like ' in ' for a 
fever," said he to the hostess. " Gtet a doc- 
tor to see her as soon as you can, and I'll be 
back soon to hear what he says." 

While the woman of the house, with all 
that kindliness which attaches to her class 
and nation, busied herself in cares for Eate, 
O'Rorke hastily made his way back to the 
inn. 

'* What is it ? What called you away f * 
asked Ladarelle, as he entered the room. 

" She's out of her mind 1^ that's what it is," 
said O'Rorke, as he sat down, doggedly, and 
filled out a bumper of sherry to rally his 
courage. " What with anxiety, and fatigue, 
and fretting, she couldn't bear up any more, 
and there 3ie is, struck down by fever and 
raving." 

" Poor thing I" said Ladarelle ; but there 
was no pity in the tone, nor a shade of feeling 
in his countenance ; he siud the words merely 
that he might sav something. 

" Yes, indeed I Ye may well say * Poor 
thing I'" chimed m O'Rorke; "it wouldn't 
be easy to find a poorer !'* 

"Do vou suspect the thing is serious?" 
said Ladarelle, with a deep mterest in hia 
manner. " Do you think her.life's in danger?" 

" I do." 

" Do joxL really ?" And now, through the 
anxiety in which he spoke, there pierced a 
trait of a most triumphant satisfaction; so 
palpable was it, that O'Rorke laid down the 
glass he had half raised to his lips, and stared 
at the speaker. " Don't mistake---don't mis- 
understand me I" blurted out Ladarelle, in 
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oonfosion. ''IwiahthepoorgirlnoilL Why 
Bhould I ?" 

** At any rate, you think it would be a good 
thingfor you P* said O'Rorke, sternly. 

" Well, I must own I don't think it would 
be a bad one ; that is, I mean it would relieve 
me of a deal of anxiety, and save me no end 
of trouble " 

'* Just so r' said O'Rorke, who, leaning his 
head on his band, addressed his thoughts to 
the very serious question of how all these 
things would affect himself Nor did it take 
him long to see that from the hour Ladarelle 
ceased to need him, all their ties were broken, 
and that the fashionable young sentleman 
who now sat at table with him in all familiar- 
ity would not deem him fit company for his 
Talet 

''This is the fifth time. Master O'Rorke 
you have repeated the words, * Just so I' Will 
you tell me what they refer to ? What is it 
that is 'Just so?'" 

''I was thinking of something P said 
O'Rorke. 

" And what was it ? Let us have the ben- 
efit of your profound refiections." 

" Well, then, my profound reflections 
was telling me that if this girl was to die, 
your honor wouldn't be veir long about 
cutting my acquaintance* and that, maybe, 
this is the last time Fd have the pleasure 
of saying, « Will you pass me the wine Y " 

" What are you drinking ? This is Ma- 
deira," said Ladarelle, as he pushed the de- 
canter towards him, and affecting to mistake 
his meaning. 

" No, Sir ; Fm drbiking port wine," was 
the curt reply, for he saw the evasion, and re- 
seated it * 

" As to that other matter— I mean as to 
' cutting you,' O'Rorke—I don't see it— don't 
see it at all I" 

" flow do you mean, * you don't see it ? ' " 

" I mean it is not necessary." 

"Isn't it likely?" 

** No ; certamly not." 

" Isn't it possible, then ?" 

" Everything is possible in this world of 
debts and difficulties, but no gentleman ever 
thinks of throwing off the man that has stood 
to him in his hour of n^ed. Is that enough ?" 

O'Rorke made no answer, and in the atti- 
tude of deep thought he assumed, and in his 
Intense look of reflection, it was pretty plain 
that he did not deem the explanation all-suf- 
ficient "Here's how it is, Sir I" burst he out 
suddenly. " If this girl dies, you won't want' 
me, and if you won^ want me, it's very un- 
likely the pleasure of my society will make 
you come after me ; so that I'd like to under- 
stand how it's to be between us." 

" I must say, my worthy friend, everything 
I have seen of you goes very far to refute the 
popular notion abroad about Irish improvi- 
dence ; for, a man so careful of himself under 
every contingency— one who looked to his 
own interests in all aspects and with all 
casualties — I never met before." 

" Well, Sir, you meet him now. He is be- 
fore you ; and what do you say to him ?" said 
O'Rorke, with a cool audacity that was ac- 
tually startling. 

12 



It was very probably fortunate for both of 
them, so far as their present good relations 
were concerned, that an interruption took 
place to their colloquy in the shape of a sharp 
knock at the door. It was a person wanted to 
see Mr. O'Rorke. fk 

" " Mr. O'Rorke's In request to-nighV' said 
Ladarelle, mockingly, as the other left the 
room. 

*' Are you the fHend of that young lady. 
Sir, that's down at McCafferty's ?" 

" Yes, I'm her friend," was the dry an- 
swer. 

" Then Fve come to tell you she's going 
fast into a fever— a brain fever, too." 

" That's bad !" muttered "O'Rorke below his 
breath. 

" One ought to know something about her 
— ^whence she came, and how she came. 
There are symptoms that ought to be traced 
to their causes, for she raves away about 
people and things the most opposite and un- 

" Are you able to cure her ? that's the. 
question,'' said O'Rorke. 

" No doctor could ever promise that much 
yet" 

" I thought as much," said O'Rorke, with 
an insolent toss of his head. 

" I am willing to do my best," said the doc- 
tor not noticing the offensive gesture ; " and 
if you want other advice, there's Doctor 
Rogan of Westport can be had easy enough." 

" Send for him, Uien, and hold a consulta- 
tion : her life is of consequence, mind that I" 

" I may as well tell you that Doctor Rogan 
will require to know what may lead him to a 
history of her case, and he won't treat her if 
there's to be any mystery about it" 

O'Rorke's eyes flashed, as if an insolent an- 
swer was on his lips, and then, as quickly 
controlling himself, said, " Go and have your 
consultation, and then come back here to me ; 
but mind you ask for me — Mr. O'Rorke — and 
don't speak to any one else than myself." 

The doctor took his leave, and O'^Rorke in- 
stead of returning to the room, slowly descend- 
ed the stairs and strolled out into the street. 

It was niffht ; there were few about ; and 
he had ample opportunity for a quiet com- 
mune with himself, and that species of 
" audit" in which a man strikes the balance 
of all that may be pro or contra in any line of 
action. He knew well he was on dangerous 
ground with Ladarelle. It needed not'an in- 
telligence sharp as his own to show that a 
deep mistrust existed between them, and 
that each only waited for an opportunity to 
shake himself free of the other. " If I was to 
go over to jthe old man and tell him the whole 
plot, I wonder how it would be ?" muttered 
he to himself. I wonder would he trust me? 
and, if he was to trust me, how would he pay 
me ? that's the question — how would he pay 
me ?" The quick tread of feet behind him 
made him turn at this moment. It was tiie 
waiter of tlie inn coming to tell him that 
the post had just brought two letters to 
the gentleman he had dined with, and he 
wished to see him at once. 

'* Shut the door— turn the key in it," said 
Ladarelle, as O'Rorke entered. " Here's some- 
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thing hts luBt come by the mail. I knew 
you'3 blunder about those letters/' added he, 
angrily ; ** one has reached Luttrell already, 
and, for au^ht I know, another ihay have 
oome^ hand since this waa written. There, 
ihcrejlvhat's the use of your excuses. You 
promised me the thing should be done, audit 
was not done. It does not signify a brass 
farthing to me to know why. You're very 
vain of your Irish craft and readiness, and 
yet, I tell you, if I had entrusted this to my 
fellow Fisk, Cockney as he is, Td not have 
been disappointed." 

"Very like," swd O'Rorke, sullenly; 
** he's more used to dirty work than I am." 

LadareUe had just begun to run his eyes 
over one of the letters when he heard these 
words, and the paper shook in his hand with 
passion, and the color came and went in his 
race, but he still affected to read on, and nev- 
er took his gaze from the letter. At last he 
said, in a shaken voice, which all his efforts 
could not render calm, " This is a few lines 
from Fisk, enclosing a letter fVom Luttrell for 
Sir Within. Fisk secured it before it reached 
its destination." 

To this insinuated rebuke O'Rorke made 
no rejoinder, and, after a pause, the other 
continued : ** Fisk says little, but it is all to 
the purpose. He has reduced every day to a 
few lines in journal fashion, so that I know 
what goes on at Dalradern as if I were there 
myself." 

O'Rorke kept an unbroken silence, and La-' 
darelle went on : " The day you left the Cas- 
tle, Sir Within wrote to Calvert and Mills, 
his solicitors, and despatched by post a mass 



of documents and parchments. The next 
day he wrote to Mr. Luttrell of Arran, post- 
ing the letter himself as he drove through 
Wrexham." 

" That letter was the one I stopped at 
Westport," broke in O'Rorke. 

" I suppose it was. Fisk writes, — * The 
servants all remarked a wonderful change 
had come over Sir W. ; he gave orders 
through the house as if he expected compa- 
ny, and seemed in such spirits as he had not 
been for months. Next morning very anx- 
ious for the post to come in, and greatly dis- 
appointed at not seeing some letter he ex- 
pected. The late post brought a letter from 
Mills to say he would be down by the morn- 
ing's mail — that the matter presented no dif- 
ficulty whatever, and was exactly as Sir 
Withm represented.' Fisk managed to read 
this and re-seal it before it got to hand ; that's 
what I call a smart scoundrel t" 

" So he is — every inch of one !" was 
O'Rorke's rejoinder. 

" Here he continues," said LadareUe : 
" * Thursday— No letter, nor any tidings of 
Mills. Sir Withm greatly agitated. Post- 
horses ordered for Chester, and countermand- 
ed. All sorts of contradictory commands 
given during the day. The upholsterers have 
arrived from town, but told not to take down 
the hangings, nor do anything till to-morrow 
Mr. Grenfeu called, but not admitted ; a mes- 
sage sent after him to ask him to dinner to- 
morrow ; he comes. Friday — ^Arrived at 
WrexhauL As the mail came in, saw Mr. 



Mills order horses for Dalradem ; waited for 
the post delivery and secured the enclosed. 
No time for more, as the Irish mail leaves in 
an hour.' 

" Now T6t Luttrell. Let's see his side in 
the correspondence," said LadareUe, break- 
ing the seal ; ** though perhaps I know it as 
weU asiflreadit" 

" You do not," said the other, sturdily. 

" What do you mean by * I do not ?' '^ 

*' I suspect I know what you're thinking of 
— and it's just this — that John LuttreU is out 
of himself with joy because that old fool's in 
love with his niece." 

" He might well be what you caU out of 
himself with joy if he thought she was to be 
mistress of Dalradem." 

" It's much you know him," said O'Rorke, 
with an insoleht mockery in his voice and 
look. " A Luttrell of Arran wouldn't thhik 
a Prince of the Blood too good for one be- 
longing to him. Laugh away, laugh away ; 
it's sate to do it here, for John Luttrell's on 
the island beyand." 

" You are about the most " 

" The most what ? Say it out. Surely you 
ain't afraid to finish your sentence. Sir ?" 

" I find it very hard, Mr. O'Rorke, to con- 
duct an affair to its end in conjunction with 
one who never omits an occasion to say, or 
at least insinuate, a rudeness." 

** Devil a bit of insinuation about me. 
Whatever I have to say, I say it out, in the 
first words that come to me ; and F m gener- 
ally pretty intelligible too. And now, if it's 
the same thing to you, what was it you were 
going to call me ? I was the most—some- 
thing or other — what wy it ?" 

" ril tell you what /am," said LadareUe, 
with a bitter grin — ^** about the most patient 
man that ever breathed." 

Neither spoke for some time, and then La- 
dareUe opened the letter he stiU held in his 
hand, and began to read it 

" WeU," cried he, " of aU the writing I ever 
encountered, this is the most Ulegible; and 
not merely that, but there are words erased 
and WOT& omitted, and sentences left unfin- 
ished, or finished with a dash of the pen-'' 

" Are you going to read it out r' asked 
O'Rorke ; and in his voice there rang some- 
thing almost Uke a command, for the man's 
native insolence grew stronger at every new 
confiict, and with the impression — well or ill- 
founded — that the other was afraid of him. 

** I'll try what I can do," said LadareUe, re- 
pressing his irritation. " It is dated St. Fin- 
bar's, 16th ; 

" * Sib,— I know nothing of your letter of 
the 12th instant. If I ever received, I have 
forgotten and mislaid it. I answered j^ours 
of the 9th, and hoped I had done with this 
correspondence. I have seen your name in 
the newspapers, and have been —have been, I 
suppose it is — *■ accustomed' — ^yes, accustomed 
— * to look on you as a person in high em- 
ploy, and worthy of the' — here the word is 
left out — * who employed him. If, however, 
you be, as you state, in your' — ^this may be a 
nine or seven, I suppose it is seven — * in your 
seventy-fourth year, yoiu: proposal to a girl of 
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twen^ is Uttle short of * Another lapse ; 

I wish vre had his word, it was evidently no 
compliment. * That is, however, more your 
question than mine. Such follies as Uiese 

ask for no comment ; tbey usually And 

well it is it should be so. . 
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* Fortune, however, befriends you more 
than your own foresight It is vour good 

luck rescues you from this bhe has left 

this— gone away— deserted me, as ^e once 
deserted you, and would in all likelihood 
when sorry insolent airs of vour con- 
nexions to resent unpardonable. With- 
out vou are as bereft as myself, you must 
surely have relations, of whom choice 
and certainly more suitable than one 
whose age and decrepitude might in pity and 
compassion sentiment 

^ * But she is gone I Warning is, therefore, 
needless. You cannot if you would this 
foUy. She is gone — and on a bed of sickness, 
to which the only hope and that speedily. 
" * If by such hurt you.* " 
lane after Ime had been here erased and re- 
written, but all illegibi V ; nor was it, till after 
lonff puzzling and exploring, the last words 
coiud be made out to be : "* * All further in- 
terchange of letters is a task beyond mv 
strength. It is all said when I write, She is 

gone, no more to nor would I now 

A few hours more — ^I pray not days. 

" * Faithful servant, 

" * J. H. LUTTBELL. 

** It's clear A^l have no more correspon- 
dence,'* said Ladarelle, with a half triumphant 
manner, as he closed the letter. 

" And the other ? What will the other do ?" 

" Do you mean Sir Within ?" 

"Yea." 

" It's not easy to say. It seems plain we're 
not to expect anything very sensible from him. 
He is determine to make a fool of himself, 
and it only remains to see how he is to do it" 

** And how do vou thmk it will be ?" In 
spite of himself, O'Roike threw into his ques- 
tion that amount of eagerness that showed 
how much interest he felt in the matter. La- 
darelle was quick enough to see this, and 
tamed his eyes fuU upon him, and thus 
they stood for nigh half a minute, each stead- 
fastly staring at the other. ** Well I do you 
see anything very wonderful in my face that 
you look so hard at me ?" asked O'Rorke. 

" I do." 

''And what is it, if I might make so 
bowld r 

" I see a man who doubts how far he'll go 
on the road he was paid to travel — that's 
what I see r* 

" And do you know why ?" r^oined 
O'Rorke, defiantly. " Do you "know why ?" 

" No." 

^ Then TU tell you I It's because the man 
that was to show me the way hasn't the cour- 
age to do it I There's the whole of it. You 
brought me over here, telling me one thing, 
and now you're bent on anoUier t and to-mor- 
row, if anything cheaper turns up, you'll be 
for that Is it likely that I'd risk myself far 
with a man that doesn't know his own mind, 
or trust his own courage!" 



"I suppose I understand my own afiGurs 
best I" 

" Well ! that's what I thmk about mine, 
too." ^ 

Ladarelle took an impatient turn or two up 
and down the room before he spoke, and it 
was easy to see that he was exerting himself 
to the very utmost to be calm. '' If this girl's 
flight from Arran has served us in one way, 
her illness has just done us as much harm in 
another — I mean, of course, if she should not 
die — ^because my venerable relation is Just as 
much determined to marry her as ever he 
was. Are you attending to me ?" 

" To every word, Sir,'^ said O'Rorke, obse- 
quiously ; and, indeed, it was strangely like 
magnetism the effect produced upon him, 
when Ladarelle assumed the tone and manner 
of a superior. 

'' I want to have done with this business, 
then, at once," continued Ladarelle. '' Find 
out from the doctor — and find it out accurate- 
ly — what are her chances of life. If she is 
likely to live, learn how soon she could be re- 
moved from this, and whither to, as Sir 
Within is sure to trace her to this place. As 
soon as possible, we must manage some sort 
of mock 'marriage, for I believe it is the only 
sure way of stopping this old man in his 
foUy. Jnow, I leave it to y&u to contrive the 
plan for this. There's another demand for 
you. See who is at the door." 

** Mr. O'Rorke is wanted at M'Cafferty's," 
said a voice outside. 

" I'll be back in a few minutes, Sir." 

'* Well, I shall go to bed, and don't disturb 
me if there be nothing important to tell me. 
Order breakfast for ten to-morrow, and let me 
see you there." 

O^Rorke bowed respectfldly, and went out 

*' I'd give fifty pounds to hear that you had 
•broken your neck on the staircase I" muttered 
Ladarelle, as he saw the door dose ; ** and Fd 
give a hundred had I never seen you I" 



CHAPTER LVI. 

▲ HBAYT BLOW. 

In the grand old dining-room of Dalradem 
Castle, Sir Within was seated with his guest, 
Mr. Grenfell. The ample wood-fire on the 
hearth,^ the costly pictures on the walls, the 
table covered with decanters and flasks of 
various forms, the aifiple old chairs in which 
they lounged, suggested luxurious ease and 
enjoyment; and perhaps Qrenfell, as he 
smoked his cigar, in accordance with the 
gracious permission of his host, did feel that 
is was a supreme moment of life ; while cer- 
tainly he, to whom all the precious appliances 
belonged, was ill at ease and uncomfortable, 
answering occasionally at random, and show- 
ing in many ways that his mind was deeply 
and fiir from pleasantly pre-occupied. 

Grenfell had been some days at the Castle, 
and liked his quarters. There were, it is 
true, many thin^ he wished chan^red ; some 
of them^ he fancied, could be altered by a lit- 
tle adroit diplomacy with the butler and the 
housekeeper, and ottier heads of departments ; 
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others, of a more serious kind, he reseryed to 
be dealt with when the time should come 
that he would be regarded in that house as a 
little less than a master. He had weighed 
the matter carefully by himself, and deter- 
mined that it was better to stand by 8ir 
Within, old as he was, than to depend on the 
friendship of Toung Ladarclle, whose innate 
vulgarity would hare made all companion- 
ship irksome, and whose inveterate obstinacy 
would have made guidaiice impossible. 

The house had,lndeed, great capabilities, 
and, with Bir Within*s means^ight be made 
all that one could wish for. * With the small- 
est imaginable addition to the household, 
thirty, av,. forty guests could be easily accom- 
modatea, and he, Grenfell, knew of such de- 
lightful people — such charming people — who 
would be in ecstacies to stop at a house where 
there was no mistress, where no return 
civilities were wanted, where each guest 
might be a law to himself as to his mode of 
life, and where the cellar was immaculate, 
and the cook better than at the Travellers*. 

*^ If I oould only get him out of this stupid 
isolation — if I could persuade him that all 
England is not like a Welsh county, and that 
this demure neighborhood, with its antiquated 
prudery, has no resemblance to the charming 
world of seductive sinners I could bring 
around him, what a victory it would be I 
To this end the first srsnd requisite was, that 
the old man shoula not marry. **If he 
marry," argued Grenfell, "he will oe so deplo- 
rably in lovb, that what between his passion 
and his jealousy, heUl shut up the house, and 
nothing younger than the old French abb^ 
will ever cross the threshold." 

Now Grenfell had not of late kept up any 
relations of intercourse with Ladarelle ; in- 
deed in his life in town, he had avoided inti- 
macy with one all whose associates were 
evidently taken from the lowest ranks of the 
turf, and slang set of second-rate theatres. 
Grenfell could not, consequently, know what 
plan of campaign this promising young 
gentleman was following^ out ; but when ho 
learned that it was quite suddenly he had 
quitted the Castle, and that his servant, Mr. 
Fisk, had been left behind, he very soon 
established such a watch on the accomplished 
valet's movements as satisfied him that he was 
there on duty as a spy, and that his daily 
visits to the post-office signified how indus- 
triously he despatched his intelligence. At 
first, Grenfell was disposed to make advances 
to Fisk, and win his confidence — a task not 
difficult to one whose whole life had been a 
series of such seductions ; but he subsequently 
thought it might be better to hold himself 
quite aloof from all intercourse with the 
younger branch, and stand firmly by the head 
of the dynasty. " If Ladarelle be really gone 
after this girl, to marry her, or to run off with 
her, it matters not which, he is playing my 
game. All I ask is, that Sir Within be not 
the bridegroom. If the shock of the disaster 
should not overwhelm him, there is nothing 
else to be dreaded." There, indeed, lay the 
great peril ; nor was Grenfell a man to under- 
value it In his contempt for all emotions, 
he naturally ascribed their strongest in- 



fluences to those whose age had weakened 
their Acuities and impaired their Judgments. 
Love was a folly with the young ; but with 
the old, it was the stupidest of all infatua- 
tions, and the reckless way in which an old 
man would resi^ fortune, station, and the 
whole world's opmion on such an issue, was 
to his thinking, me strongest possible evidence 
of second childhood. 

" If I could make him feel the ridiculous 
part of the calamity, he would gain courage 
to brave the disaster," thought he. And 
while he thus thought he smoked on in 
silence, neither uttering a word. 

"Nine o'clock I" s^d Sir Within, as he 
counted the strokes of the timepiece. " Nine, 
and the post not in I" 

"How easily one takes the delay of the 
mail when * the House is up,' " sidd Grenfell, 
purposely saying what might possibly sug- 
gest some sort of dissent or opinion ; but the 
old diplomatist had been too well schooled to 
&11 into such indiscretion, and simply said, 
" It is true, we all hibernate when the au- 
tumn begins." 

Grenfell saw that his shell had not explo- 
ded, and began to talk at random about how 
much pleasanter it was to have one's post of 
a morning — that letters should always come 
in with Sie eggs at breakfast — that people 
exchanged their gossip more genially then 
than at any other time ; and, at last, arrived 
at what he sought to portray, the tableau of a 
charming party in a delightml country-house, 
" The b^t thing we have in England ; and, 
indeed, the best thing the world has any- 
whfipfl 

" I quite agree with you," said Sir Within, 
blandly. And he wiped the beautiful minia- 
ture of Marie Antoinette that adorned the lid 
of his snuff-box, and gazed with admiratioa 
at the lovely features. 

"1 fancy they know very little abroad of 
what we call country-house life ?" half asked 
GrenfelL 

" They have theiif nttherings at * the 
ch&teau ' in France ; and in Italy they have 

their villegiatura Ah, there he comes ; 

I hear the clank of the post-bag 1" he caught 
himself q^uickly, and resumed : " I rather 
like the villegiatura ; there is not much trou- 
ble taken to entertain you, but you are fyee 
to dispose of yourself how you like. What 
has kept him so late. Fry ?" said he, as the 
butler entered with the bag ; " take it up to 
my room." 

" Oh, let us hear who has won the Cante- 
lupe I" said Grenfell. " I have backed Grims- 
by's horse. Black Ruin, at three to eight 
against the field." 

*' Here's the key, then," said Sir Withm 
with well feigned indifference. 

As GrenfeU emptied the contents of the 
bag on the table, a square-shaped, somewhat - 
heavy packet fell to the floor, at Sir Within's 
feet. The old man lifted it up and laid it on 
the table, but, on doing so, his hand trembled, 
and his •color changed. 

"What about your racsr-has your hone 
won ?" asked he, as Grenfell turned over the 
paper to find the sporting intelligenbe. " Oh, 
here it is— a dead heat between Black Ruin 
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and Atlila. Why he's Grimaby^s also. * Sec- 
ond heat, Attila walked oyer.' What a sell ! 
I see there's a long letter about it from the 
correspondent ; shall I read it for you ?" 

" By all means," said Sir Within, not sorry 
to giye him any occuimtlon at the moment 
that might screen himself from all scrutiny. 

" * The lon^-expected match between liord 
St. Dunstan^ well-known Carib Chief and 
Mr. Grimsby's Black Ruin — ^for, in reality, 
the lai^e field of ontsiders, fourteen in num- 
ber, might as well haye been cantering oyer 
an American sayannah — took place yester- 
day.' " He read on and on — the fluent com- 
mon-places — about the course crowded with 
rank and fiishion« amongst whom were no- 
ticed the usual celebrities of the turf, and 
was getting to the description of the scene at 
the weighing stand, when a dull, heayy sound 
startled him. He looked down, and saw that 
Sir Within had fallen from his chair to the, 
floor, and lay stretched and motionless, with 
one arm across the fei\der. 

Lifting him up, Grenfell carried him to a 
sofa. His face and forehead were crimson, 
and a strange sound came from his half-open 
lips, like a taint whistle. ** This is apoplexy," 
mattered Grenfell ; and he turned to ring the 
bell and summon aid, but, as he did so, he 
perceiyed that seyeral papers lay on the floor, 
and the enyelope of a recently opened packet 
amongst them. ** Ha, here is what has done 
itr muttered he, to himself; and he held 
a square-shaped piece of coarse paper to the 
light and retid the following^ written in a bold, 
irr^ular hand : 

"'I, Paul O'RaflTerty, P.P. of Drumcahill 
and Ardmorran, hereby certify that I haye 
this day united in the bonds of holy matri- 
mony, Adolphus Ladarelle, Esq., of Upper 
Portland-street, London, and the " Downs," 
in Herefordshire, to Kate Luttrell, niece and 
sole heiress of John Hamilton Luttrell, Esq., 
of Arran ; and that the ceremony was duly 
performed according to the rights and usages 
of the Holy Catholic Church, and witnessed 
by those whose names are attached to this 
document. 

** * Jane M*Cafferty, her mark X. 

•* * Timothy O'Rorke, of Cush-ma-Creena. 

" Giyen on this eighteenth of Noyem- 
ber, 18—.' " 

Grenfell had not time to look at the other 
papers^ for he heard a step in the corridor, 
and thrusting them hastily into his pocket, 
he rang the bell yiolentiy, nor desisted till 
the door opened, and Mr. F'lsk appeared. 

" Call th« people here — send for a doctor 1" 
cried Grenfell. " Six Within has been taken 
with a fit." 

'• A fit. Sir I Indeed, how yery dreadful," 
said Fisk ; but who, instead of hurrying off to 
obey the order, walked deliberately oyer and 
stared at the sick man. "He'll not come 
round. Sir, take my word for it, Mr. Grenfell. 
It's no use doing anything — it's all up." 

" Go, send for a doctor at once," said GretL- 
iell, angrily. 

" I assure yon, Sir, it's too late," said the 
impassiye yalet, ashe left the room in the 



same slow and measured pace he had en- 
tered. 

Seyeral seryants, howeyer, rushed now to 
answer the bell, which Grenfell rang unceas- 
ingly, and by them Sir Within was carried to 
his room, while messengers were dispatched 
in all directions for medical aid. Once alone 
in his own room, and with the door locked, 
Grenfell re-read the document which had 
caused the disaster. He was not one of those 
men who suffer from the pangs of conscience 
on ordinary occasions, but he had his misgiy- 
ings here that a certain piece of counsel he 
hm once given might just as well haye been 
withheld. If the shock should kill the old 
man, it would defeat all that policy to which 
he had been of late deyoting himself. Toung 
Ladarelle would haye learned from Fisk 
enough about his, Grenfell's influence with 
Sir Within to shut the doors against him 
when he had succeeded to the estate. These 
were painful reflections, and made him think 
that yery probably he had " been backing 
the wrong stable." 

" Is the fellow really married ?" muttered 
he, as he sat examining the paper. *^ This 
document does not seem to me yery formal. 
It is not like the copy of a registry, and if the 
marriage were duly solemnised, why is it not 
stated where it took place ?'* 

He turned to the long letter which accom- 
panied the certificate. It was from Ladar- 
elle, half apologetically, announcing his mar- 
riage, and stating that the intelligence could 
doubtless only proye gratifying to Sir Within, 
since the object of his choice hackso long been 
the recipient of so many flEiyors from Sir 
Within himself, and one whose gratitude had 
already cemented the ties or relationship 
which bound her to the family. It was long 
and common-place throughout, and bore to 
Uie keen eyes of him who read it the eyidence 
of being written to sustain a fraud. 

" There has been no marriage," said Gren- 
fell, as he closed the letter. *' She has been 
duped and tricked, but how, and to what ex- 
tent, I know not. If I were to send for 
Fisk, and tell him that I had lust received 
this letter from his master, the fellow might 
accord me his confidence, and tell me every 
thing." 

He rang the bell at once, but, when the 
servant answered the summons, tie said that 
Mr. Fisk had left the Castle with post-horses 
half an hour before, it was supposed for town. 

Ladarelle's letter finished by saying, " Wc 
are off to Paris, where we remain, H6tel 
Grammont, Rue Royale, till the 30th ; thence 
we shall probably go south — ^not quite certain 
where." 

" No, no, there has been no marriage — not 
even a mock one. AU these details are far 
too minute and circumstantial, and these mes- 
sages of ' my dear wife ' are all unreal. But 
what can be the matter? If the old man 
should only rally, it Is all for the best." 

A knock came to the door. It was Doctor 
Price. " All was going on favorably. It 
was shock — only shock of the nervous sys- 
tem—nothing paralytic," said he ; ** and he is 
more concerned to know that his face is not 
braised, nor liis hands scratched, than any 
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thing else. He wishes to see you immedi- 
fttely." 

** Is it qnite prudent to go and talk with 
him just yet ?" 

*' Better . than render him irritable by refhs- 
ing to see hinL. Tou will, of course, use your 
discretion on the topic you discuss with him/' 

Grenfell wassoon'at the sick man*s bed- 
side^one but themselyes in the room. 

" We are alone, are we ?" asked Sir Within 
feintly. ■ 

** Quite alone." 

" Yales says there were no letters or papers 
to be found when he entered the room " 

" I placed them all in my pocket/* inter- 
rupted Grenfell. ** There were so maxiy peo- 
ple about, and that fellow of young Ladar- 
elle's too, that I thought it best not to leave 
anything at their mercy." 

"It was very kind and very thoughtful. 
Where are they?" 

" Here. I sealed them up in their own en- 
velope." 

The old man took the paper with a tremb- 
lins; hand, and placed it under his pillow. He 
had little doubt bdt that they had been read 
— ^his old experience in diplomacy gave no 
credit to any sense of honor on this head — 
but he said not a word of this. 

" Adolphus has married the ^rl you saw 
here— my ward, he used to call her," said he, 
in a low whisper, 

" Indeed I Is it a good match ? Has she 
fortune?" 

" Not a shilling. Neither fortune nor fa- 
mily." 

" Then you are not pleased with the con- 
nexion ?" 

Sir Within drew a long sigh, and said : " It 
is no affair of mine. His &ther will, per- 
haps, not like it." 

" How did it come about ? Where did it 
take place?" 

" Nothing— nothing but misery before her," 
muttered me old man, unheeding his ques- 
tion. 

" Do yon think he will treat her ill ?" 

" A life of sorrow — of sorrow and shame I" 
murmured he, still lower. ** Poor girl ! — ^poor 
unhappy girl !" 

Grenfell was silent, and the other, after a 
pause, went on : 

" His father is sure to be displeased ; he 
is a violent man, too, and one can't say to 
what len^hs temper may carry him. And 
all this will fall upon her /" 

"Do you think so?" 

" I know him well I" He mused for several 
minutes, and then said to himself: " I could 
not — I could not — ^not for worlds I" And 
then aloud : " But I could leave this — Cleave 
the Castle, and let them come here. How she 
loved it once I Oh, if you knew how happy 
shp was here I" He covered his face with his 
hands, and lay thus a considerable time. 

" And do vou mean to invite them here ?" 
asked Grenfell at last. 

" You can write it for me," said he, still 
pursuing his own tnun of thought " Tou 
can tell him that, not being well — havmg 
some difQculty in holding a pen — ^I have beg- 
ged of you to say that the Castle is at their 



disposal — that I mean to leave this — ^where 
shall I say for ? — ^to leave this for the south of 
France, or Italy. 

" Are you equal to such a journey J Have 
you strength for it ?" 

" Far more than to stay here and meet her 
— <^m — meet <A^m," adaed he, almost pee- 
vishly. " I have not health nor spirits for 
seeing company, and of course people wili 
call, and there will be dinners and receptions, 
all things I am unfit for. Say this fbr me, 
dear Mr. Grenfell and tell Yates that I mean 
to go up to town to-morrow." 

. Grenfell shook his head to imply dissent, 
but the other resumed : 

"If you knew me better. Sir, yon would 
know that my ener^ never failecf me wlien 
I called upon it. I have been tried pretty 
eorely once or twice in life, and yet no disas- 
ter has found me faint-hearted !" As he spoke, 
a gleam of pride lighted up his features, and 
he looked all that he thought himself " Will 
you take this key of the gem-room," said he, 
after a pause ; *' and in the second drawer of 
the large ebony cabinet you will find a green 
morocco case ; it has my mother's name on it, 
Olivia Trevor. Do me the favor to bring it 
to me. This was a wedding present some 
eighty years ago, Mr. Grenfell," said he, as he 
unclasped the casket that the other placed in 
his hands. " It was the fashion of those days 
to set gems on either side, and here you have 
emeralds, and here are opals. Ladies were 
wont to turn their necklaces in the course of 
an entertainment f they are content with less 
costly changes now : they merely change 
their affections." He tried to smile, but his 
lips trembled, and his voice all but failed 
him. 

" It is very magnificent 1" exclaimed Gren- 
fell, who was truly surprised at the splendor 
of the jewels. 

" The Margravine of Anhalt's present to 
my mother. Sir I" As the glow of pride the 
recollection imparted to his face faded away, 
a sickly pallor succeeded, and, in a tone of 
broken and difficult utterance, he said : " Be 
kind enough to place this in an envelope, seal 
is with my arms, and address it, * Mrs. A. La- 
darelle, de la part de W. W.' That will be 
quite sufficient." 

" They are splendid stones 1" said Grenfell, 
who seemed never to weary of his admira- 
tion. 

" They will become her. Sir, and ilu will 
become Ihem /" said the old man, with an im- 
mense effort to seem calm and collected. " I 
believe," said he at fast with a faint smile, " I 
am overtaxing this poor strength of mbie 
Price warned me to be careful. Will you for- 
give me if I adc you to leave me to my own 
sorry company ? You'll comeback m the 
evening, won't you? Thanks — my best 
thanks 1" And he smiled his most gracious 
smile, and made a little fiuniliar gesture with 
his hand, and then as the door closed, and he 
felt that none saw him, he turned his face to 
the pillow, and sobbed — sobbed convulsively. 
Although Grenfell had acceded to Su- 
Within's request to write the invitation to 
Ladarelle, he secretly determined that he 
would not commit himself to the step without 
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prerionsly ascertaining if the marriage had 
really taken place, because, as he said to him- 
self this young fellow must never get it into 
his head that he has deceived such a man as 
me. He therefore wrote a short, half Jocular 
note, addressed to Ladarelle at his club in 
town, sajring that he had read his lett^ to 
Sir Within, and was not one-half so much 
overcome by the tidings as his respected rela- 
tive. " ' In fact,* said he, * I have arrived at 
that time of life in which men believe very 
little of what they hear, and attach even less 
of importance to that little. At all events, 
Sir W ithin will not remain here ; he intends 
to go abroad at once, and Dalradem will soon 
be at your disposal either to pass vour honey- 
moon, or rejoice over vour bachelor freedom 
in, and I offer mvself as your guest under 
either casualty.' The answer will show me," 
muttered he, " what are to be our future re- 
lations towards each other. And now for a 
good sleep, as befits a man with an easy con- 



science. 
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CHAPTER LVn. 

THE HOME OV BORROW. 

It was six weeks after the events in which we 
last saw Kate Luttrell that she was sufficient- 
ly able to rise from her sick-bed, and sit at 
the little window of her room. She was wan, 
and worn, and wasted, her eyes deep sunken, 
and her cheeks hollow. Beautiful was she 
still in all the delicate outline of her features, 
the finely-rounded nostril and gracefully-turn- 
ed chin almost gaining by the absence of the 
briUant coloring which had at one time, in a 
measure, al»orl^d all the admiration of her 
loveliness. Her long luxuriant hair — spared 
by a sort of pity by her doctor, who, in his 
despair of rescuing her from her fever, yield- 
be to her raving eatreaties not to cut it off— 
tiiiis now fell in wavy masses over her neck 
and shoulders, and in its golden richness ren- 
dering her pale face tlie semblance of marble. 
Each day the doctor revealed to her some de- 
tail of what had happened during her illness : 
How she had been " given over," and received 
the last rites of the Church ; how, after this, 
cme who called himself her brother, had 
arrived, and insisted on seeing her ; how he 
came with the man named Rorke and the 

Eriest O'Rafferty, and remained a few seconds 
1 her room, and left, never to return again ; 
indeed, all three of them had left the town 
within an hour after their visit 

She heard all this in mute amazement, nor 
even was she certain that her faculties yet 
served her aright, so strange and incompre- 
hen^ble was it all. Yet she rarely asked a 
question, or demanded any cxplanation,.hear- 
ing all in silence, as though hoping that with 
time and patience her powers of mind would 
enable her to surmount the difficulties that 
now confronted and defied her. 

For days and days did she labor to remem- 
ber what great event it was had first led her 
to this town 'of Lifford, the very name of 
which was strange to her. The same dislike 
to ask a question pursued her here, and she 
pondered and pondered over the knotty 



point, till at last, of a sadden, just as though 
the light broke instantaneously upon her, she 
cried out : 

" I remember it all t I know it now I Has 
the trial come off? What tidings of my 
grandfather?" The poor woman to whom 
this was addressed imagined it was a return 
of her raving, and quieUy brought the doctor 
to her side. ** Are the assizes over ?" whis- 
pered Kate in his ear. 

** More than a month ago." 

" There was an old man-— Malone. Is he 
tried ?" 

'* The murder case ? I was at it." 

"And the verdict?" 

" The verdict was guilty, with a recom- 
mendation to mercv for his great age. and 
the want of premeditation in the crime." 

** Well, go on." 

*^ The judge concurred, and he will not be 
executed." 

" He will be banished, however— banished 
for life," said she, in a low, faltering voice. 

" To believe himself, he asks no &tter. He 
made a speech of nigh an hour in his defence, 
and if it had not been that at last he attempt- 
ed a sort of justification of what he had done, 
the Judge would not, in tdl probabilitv, have 
charged against him ; but the old fellow in- 
sisted so strongly on the point tJiat a poor 
man must always look to himself and not to 
the law for justice, that he destroyed his case." 

" And was there no one to advise him ?" 

"Apparently not; and when the Chief 
Baron named a lawyer to defend him, the old 
fellow refused the aid, and s^d, * The work 
that's done for nothing is worth nothing. I'll 
just speak for myself.' " 

" And this other man — O'Rorke, I mean — 
where was he ? — ^what did he do*?" 

"He. left this the night before the trial 
come on with that young gentleman that was 
here." 

"Ah, he left him I Deserted him in his 
last need 1" cried she, faintly, but with an in- 
tense affony in the tone. 

" Had they been friends ?" asked the doc- 
tor ; but she never heard the question, and sat 
with her hands clasped before her, motionless 
and silent. 

" Where you there throughout the whole 
trial ?" asked she, at last. 

" No, I was present only on the last day, 
and I heard his speech." 

" Tell me how he looked ; was he broken 
or depressed ?" 

" The very reverse. It would have been 
better if he had looked cast down or in grief 
It was too bold and too defiant he was, and 
this grew on him as he spoke, till, towards 
the end of his speech, he all but said, ' I dare 
you to find me guilty I' " 

" The brave old man 1" muttered she, below 
her breath. 

" When the crowd in the court cheered 
him, I knew what would happen. No Judge 
in the land could have said a word for him 
after that." 

" The brave old man !" muttered she again. 

" It seemed at one time he was gouig to 
call witnesses to character, and he had a Hst 
of them in his hand, but he suddenly changed 
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his mind) and said, * No, my Lord, whateyer 
you're going to do with me this day, Til do 
my best to meet it, but I won't make any one 
stand up here, and haye the shame to say he 
knows a man that the mere turn of a straw 
might send to the gallows V " 

" Did he say that ?" cried she, wildly. 

*' He did ; and he looked at the Jury all the 
while, as though to say, ' Take care what you 
do ; it's a mairs life is on it I' " 

** Did he eyer mention my name ? Did he 
ask for any one in particular, did you hear ?" 
asked she, faintly. 

" No ; but before he began his speech he 
looked all oyer the court for full fiye minutes 
or more, as if in search of some one, and eyen 
motioned some people in the gallery to stand 
aside that he might see better, and then he 
drew a long breath — either disappointment 
or relief; it miffht be either." 

** How ooula they have the heart to say 
guilty ?" said she. 

" There was no other word to say. They 
were on their oaths, and so the Judge told 
them, and the whole country was looking at 
them." 

''And where is he now?" asked she 



eagerly. 
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All the prisoners for transportation haye 
been sent on to Dublin. They 1l not leaye the 
country before spring." 

She hid her head between her hands, and 
sat for a long time without speaking. At last 
she raised her face, and her eyes were red 
with weeping, and her cheeks furrowed. 

** Doctor," said she, plaintiyely, " haye I 
strength enough to fo to him ¥" 

He sliook his head mournfully, in token of 
dissent. 

» Am I too m r 

" You are too weak, my poor child ; you 
haye not strength for such a Journey." 

'* But I haye great courage, doctor, and I 
can bear Ceut more &tigue than you would 
think." 

He shook his head aeain. 

'* You do not know,' said she. In a low but 
earnest yoice, " that I was reared in hard- 
ship, brought up in want, and cold, and 
misery. Ay, and I haye neycr forgotten it I" 

He smiled ; it was half in compassion, half 
in disbelief 

" Do you know me ?— do you know who I 
am ?" asked she. eagerly. 

" I know it all, my poor child— I know it 
all," said he, sadly. 

" Know it all 1 What does your phrase 
mean ? How all ?" 

He arose, but she erasped his hand with 
both hers, and held him mst. 

** You shall not leaye this till you haye an- 
swered me !" cried she. ** Is it not enough 
that I am sick and friendless ? Why should 
you add the torture of doubt to such misery 
OS mine ? Tell me, I beseech you — I entreat 
of you, tell me what you haye heard of me ! 
I will deny nothing that is true t" 

He pleaded warmly at first to be let off 
altogetlier, and then to be allowed further 
time — some period when she had grown to 
be stronger and better able to bear what he 
should haye to tell her. Her entreaties only 



became more urgent, and she at last erinoed 
such excitement, that, in terror lest a return 
of her brain fbyer might be feared, he yielded, 
promismg that the confidcmce reposed in him 
was a trust nothing should hiduce him to 
break. 

There is no used that the reader should 
pass through the sad ordeal of Kate's suffcr- 
mg, eyen as a witness. No need is tliere that 
her shame, her sorrow, her misery, and, last 
of all, her passionate indignation, should be 
displayed before him ; nor that he should see 
her as she sat there wrung witili affliction, or 
half maddened with rage. Compressing the 
doctor's story into the fewest woids, it was 
this: 

'' Kate had met young Ladarelle At Dalrar 
dem Castle, where a passion had grown up 
between them. The youn^ man, neir to a 
yast fortune, and sure of a high position, did 
not scruple to ayail himself of what adyanta- 
geshls brilliant station conferred — ^won her 
affections, and seduced her with the promise 
of a speedy marriage. Wearied out at the 
unfulfilment of this pledge, she had fled firom 
Dalradem, and sought refuge at Arran, in- 
tending to reyeal all to her uncle, whose 
pride would ineyitably haye sought out her 
betrayer, and ayen^ed her wrong, when she 
yielded to O'Rorke^s persuasion to meet her 
loyer at Westport, where, as he assured her, 
eyery preparation ibr their marriage had been 
arranged. Thus induced, she had quitted her 
uncled house, and met Ladarelle. A mock 
marriage, performed by a degraded priest, 
had united them, and they were about to set 
out for the Continent, when she was struck 
down by brain feyer. The fear of being re* 
cognised, as the town was then filling fbr the 
Assizes, determined Ladarelle and h& friend 
to take their departure. There was deposited 
with the doctor a sum sufficient to defray eye- 
ry charge of her illness, with strict injunc- 
tions to keep all secret, and induce her, if 
she recoyered, to proceed to Paris, where, ai 
a giyen address, she would be welcomed and 
well receiyed." 

This was the substance of a narratiye that 
took long in the telling, not alone for the 
number of incidents it recorded, but that, as 
he proceeded, the unlucky doctor's difflcultiea 
increased as some point of unusual delicacy 
would interyene, or some revelation would be 
required, which, in the presence of the prin- 
cipal actor in it, became a matter of no small 
embarrassment to relate. 

" And how much of all this. Sir, do you be- 
Ueye ?" said she, calmly, as he conclud.ed. 

He was silent, for the question impugned 
more than his credulity, and he hesiuted 
what to answer. 

" I ask you. Sir, how much of this story do 
you belieye ?" 

" There is a color to part of it," said he, dif- 
fidently. 

" And what part ?" 

**The part which refers to the marriage 
here." 

" What do you mean, Sir ?" 

" When you lay on that bed yonder, with 

fixed eyes, motionless, unconscious, and, aa 

^ all belieyed, dymg, a priest mattered some 
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words orer -yaa, and placed your hand in that 
of this young man I spoke <^. The woman 
of the house saw thie through the keyhole of 
the door; she saw a ring produced, too, hut 
it fell to the ground, and the priest laughingly 
said, 'It's just as good without the ring;* 
and, after they had eone, the woman picked 
it up beneath the bed, and has it now. She saw 
them, besides, when they came down stairs. 
Bit down at a table ana draw out a paper, 
to which the priest ordered her to be a witr 
ness by a mark, as she cannot write ; and this 
paper she believes to have had some refer- 
ence to the scene she saw above. All this I 
believe, for she who told it to me is truthful 
and honest.'' 

Kate pasaed her hand across her forehead 
like one trying to clear her &culties for bet- 
ter reflection, and then said : "^ But this is na 
marriage r 

" Certainly not ; nor could it have been had 
recourse to to quiet scruples of yours, since 
yon were unconscious of all that went on." 

"And with what object^ then, was it 
done r 

This was what he could not answer, and 
he sat silent and thoughtful ; at last he said : 
" Were you not at this Castle in Wales I spoke 
of?" 
" Yes.** 

" And left it for Arran ?" 
" Yes,'* said she again, " that also is true ; 
and Heft it to come and see that old man 
whose trial you witnessed. He was my 
grand&ther." 

*' Your grandfather I Surelv I am speak- 
mg to Miss Luttrell of Arran T^ 

She nodded, and, after a moment said; 
" That old man was my mother's father, and I 
ionmeyed here with no other end than to see 
him and comfort him. Of all these schemes and 
plots I know nothing, nor have I the strength 
now to attempt to think of them. Which of 
tiB will you believe, Sir— them or me ?" 

" I believe you— €very word you have told 
me," said he ; '* but can you forgive me for 
the tale I have just told you ?" 

" £nough, now, that you do not believe it. 
And yet what can it matter to me how I am 
thought of? The opinion of the world is 
only of moment to those who have Mends, 
/have not oner 

He did his best to comfort and to cheer 
her ; he said all those kind things which even 
the humblest of his walk know how to pour 
into the ear of affliction, and he urged her to 
go back to Arran — ^to her uncle. 

The counsel came well timed, and she 
caught at it eagerly. *^ My vnx^tchednesa will 
plead for me if I cannot speak for myself," 
said she, half aloud ; and now all her thoughts 
were how to reach Westport, and take boat 
for the island. The doctor volunteered to see 
her BO far on her journey, and they set out 
the same evening. 

Arrived at Westport, tired and fatiffKed as 
she was, she could not stay to rest, out em- 
barked at once. The night was a brightiand 
pleasant one, with a light land breeze, and as 
she stepped hito the boat, she said, *' The sea 
has given me the feelins of health again. I 
begin to hope I shall live to see you and 



thank you for all your Mendship. Qood-by.** 
And as she spoke, the craft was away, and 
she saw no more. 

The poor suffering frame was so overcome 
by fatigue, that they were already at anchor 
in the harbor of Arran before she awoke. 
When she did so, her sensations were so con- 
fused that she was almost afraid to speak or 
question the boatman, lest her words should 
seem wild and unconnected. 

"Are you coaling back with us. Miss?" 
asked one of the men, as she stepped on 
shore. 

" No— yes — I believe not ; it may be — but 
I hope not," said she, in a broken accent 

" Are we to wait for you ?'* repeated he. 

" I cannot say. Jso — ^no — this is my 
home.** 

" A dreary home it is, then T* said the man, 
turning away ; and the words fell heavily on 
her heart, and she sat down on a stone and 
gazed at the wild, bleak mountain^ and the 
little group of stunted trees amidst which the 
Abbey stood; and truly had he called it a 
dreary home. 

The dawn was just breaking as she reached 
the door, and ere she had time to knock, 
Molly saw her from her window, and rushed 
out to meet her and welcome her home. Al- 
most hysterical with joy and grief together, 
the poor creature clung to her wildly. " It's 
in time you're come, darlin*," she cried 
amidst her sobs; "he's going fast, sleeping 
away like a child, but asking for you every 
time he wakes up, and wo have to tell him 
that you were tired, and were gone to lie 
down, and then he mutters some words and 
goes off again." 

It needed but this sorrow, Kate thought, 
to till up the measure of her misery ; and she 
tottered into the little room and sat down 
without uttering a word, while the woman 
went on with the story of her master's ill- 
ness. 

" A mere cold at first, brought on by going 
down to the point of rocks at daybreak to 
watch the boats. He thought he'd see you 
coming back. At last, when he was so ill 
that he couldn't leave the house, he said that 
the man that brought him the first news you 
were coming, heNl ^ive him hothouse and 
garden rent free for his life, and it didn't need 
that same to make us long to see you ! Then 
came the fever, and for a while he forgot 
everything, but he talked away about x>oor 
Master Harry, and what a differ we'll feel 
when Tie was the master, raving, raving on, 
and never ceasing. After ithat he came back 
to his senses, ana began to ask where you 
were, and why you didn't sit with him. 
There he is now I Hear that; that's your 
name he's trying to say. Come to him while 
it's time." 

Kate arose. She never spoke, but followed 
the woman through the passage, and entered 
the little bedroom, where a faint lamp blend- 
ed its light with the breaking day. 

The sick man's eaf er eye saw her as she 
crossed the threshold, and in a vague, dis- 
cordant voice he cried out, " I knew you'd 
come to me. Sit here — sit down here and 
hold my hand. Such stories as they told 
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me r* muttered he, as lie canght her hand in 
his grasp. *' They can't make that drink fbr 
me, Kate," said he, in a low, whining voice. 

" I'll make it, dearest uncle. FU be your 
nurse now," said she, stooping and kissing his 
forehead. 

" No, no ; FU not let you leave me again. 
You must sit there and speak to me. When 
you go away, I feel as if you had gone for 
weeks." 

" My dear, dear uncle." # 

" Strange I how strange V* whispered he. 
" I knew well you were there — there, in that 
room yonder, asleep, but my thoughts would 
wander away till I came to thiuK you had 
left me — deserted me 1 Don't cry, darling. I 
felt that tear; it fell on my cheek. I do be- 
lieve," cried he, aloud, " they wished me to 
think I was deserted — a Luttrell of Arran 
dymg without a friend or kinsman to close 
his eyes. And the last Luttrell, too I The 
haughty LuttreUs -they called us once I Look 
around you, girl, at this misery, this want, 
this destitution 1 Are these the signs that 
show wealth and power I And it is all that 
is left to us! Alir 

" My own dear uncle, if you but get well, 
and be yourself once more, it is enough of 
wealth for us." 

** Are we alone, Kate," asked he, stealthily. 

** No, Sir ; poor Molly is here." 

" Tell her to go. I have something to say 
to you. Look in that top drawer for a paper 
tied with a string. No, not that — that is a 
direction for my funeral ; the other — yes, you 
have it now— is my will. Arran will be 
yours, Kate. You will love it through all its 
barrenness, and never part with it Promise 
me that." 

She muttered something through her sobs. 

^* Be kind to these poor people. I have 
never been to them as I ought, but I brought 
them a broken heart as well as a broken 
fortune. And wherever you live, come back 
sometimes to see these old rocks, and sit in 
that old chair; for, solitary as it all is, it 
would grieve me bitterly if I thought it were 
to be deserted." 

She tried to speak, but could not. 

'* If those on the mainland should tiy to 
encroach — if they should come upon your 
fishing-grounds, girl— defend your rights; 
We have had these royalties for more than 
three hundred years. Be firm, be bold I" 
He muttered on for some moments, and the 
last words his lips uttered were, " A Luttrell 
of Arran I" His eyes closed as he said it, and 
he covered his face with his hand. Kate 
thought it was sleep, but it was the last sleep 
of all. 



CHAPTER LVm 

em wiTHm abroad. 

Sm Within, accompanied by Grenfell, who 
was now become an " indispensable" to him, 
leftDalradem for the Continent. The old 
man neither knew nor cared what direction 
he should take. The consciousoeas that any 
avowal of his love for Kate would but expose 
him to bitter raillery and ridicule, debarred 



him from all the sympathy he so. much need* 
ed. Such a passion at his age was exactly 
one of those follies that all concur to laugh 
at, and it is precisely in the class that this old 
man pertained to, these dowagers of the world 
of statecraft, that ridicule is most powerfdL 
The man who deems a witty * mot ' a triumph 
is just as ready to accept a severe epigram* as 
a death-wound. 

One would not have believed how a few 
days of sorrow could have aged him. It was 
not alone that a stern melancholy sat on his 
features, but that even his erect carriage and 
firm step had left him, and he walked now 
with bent-down head feebly and uncertainly. 
Arrived at Paris, Grenfell endeavored to in- 
terest him by some of the pleasures of that 
marvellous capital. He induced him to dine 
at the " Rocher," and to drive in the Bois ; he 
narrated all the passing gossip of the day ; 
told him the scandals in vogue, and showed 
him the actors in them as mey drove by on 
the Boulevards ; but it seemed as though all 
the world of these vanities had closed for him, 
and he neither smiled nor vouchsafed a word 
as he listened. 

Once only did he betray the slightest ani- 
mation of voice or manner: it was when 
Grenfell pointed out to him in a carriage one 
of the great beauties of the time. The old 
man looked fixedly for an instant at her, and 
then, turning away his head, muttered, '* 8hs 
is infinitely more beautiful." 

Paris he soon discovered to be too noisy 
and too bustling. For Switzerland, the sea- 
son was already late, and the climate was se- 
vere. Spain or Italy remamed, and he was 
yet hesitating which to take, when Grenfell 
mentioned that he saw Mr. M'Kinlay's name 
amongst the arrivals at the hotel, and, on in- 

?[uiry, learned that he was on his way out to 
taly to see Vyner, and was to leave Paris 
that night. 

" I think I should like to see Vyner too ; 
that is, if he would receive me,*'^ said Sir 
Within, feebly. " Could you mma^ to catch 
this Mr. M*Kinlay ?" 

" Shall we have him to dinner to-day f' 

" No, I think not. I'm not equal to iL" 

" Suppose you were to try. lie's not a per- 
son to make much ceremony with. If he 
bores you, pretend indisposition, and leave 
him." 

The old man smiled — a strange, dubious 
sort of smile it was ; perhaps it amused him 
to receive a lesson in social craft or address 
from " a Mr. George Grenfell." At all events 
Grenfell read the smile as a partial concur- 
rence with his suggestion, and went on : 

" M'Kinlay would be flattered by the invit- 
ation ; and, if you should want him in any 
other way, he will be all the more tractable. 

** That is certainly something," replied he^ 
musing. 

"Not to say," added Grenfell, laughing. 
** that we run no ^at risk in being tired of 
him, since the mail leaves at ten, and he^U 
scadbely remain after nine I" 

" That is also something," said Sir Within 
again. 

" Here goes, then, for a note £or stay, I'll 
just see if he be in the house. We shall say 
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fliz o'dod^^biner, and alone ; these men ab- 
hor the idea of dressing, if they can help it." 

8ir Within merely raised his e3rebrow8, half 
pitifiillT, that there were such people; and 
Grenfell hastened away on his mission. He 
was back in a moment. ** Just caught him 

Setting into a cab ; he'll be delighted — ^he wcu 
elighted when I gave him your message. He 
goes off to-night, as the waiter said, and appa- 
rently full of important news. Vyner, it 
would seem, has come all right. All he told 
me was: *8ir Gervais will be on his legs 
again ;' but we'll have it all after dinner." 

Bir Within heard the tidings T^ith far less 
interest than Grenfell looked for. He smiled 
benignly indeed ; he muttered something 
about being ^ charmed to hear it ;" and then 
heaved a heavy sigh, and sat down with his 
back to the light. How heartless and unfeel- 
ing did it seem to him to have so much com- 
passion for loss of mere fortune, and not one 
word of sympathy for a broken and bereaved 
heart I What a world it was I What a world 
of perverted feeling and misapplied generos- 
ity I 

Grenfell said something about the epicurism 
of the lawyer class, and went off to m ve spe- 
cial directions about the dinner ; and the old 
man dozed, and woke, and wandered on in 
thought over the past, and dozed again, till* 
his servant came to apprise him it was time 
to dress. 

It was the first time he was to encounter 
the presence of a stranger ntler some months 
of seclusion, and he shrank from the effort, 
and would have retreated altogether if he 
could only have foimd a pretext. Convention- 
alities are, however, the tyrauts of such men 
as himself, and the bare idea of anything un- 
seemly in politeness was unendurable. He 
suffered his valet, therefore, to restore him to 
something of his former appearance. His 
eyebrows were newly tinted and well arched; 
Ins furrowed cheeks were skilfully smoothed 
over and suffused with a soft, permanent 
blush; and his whiskers were ingeniously 
brought into keeping with the vigorous dark- 
ness of his raven wig, imparting to him alto- 
gether a sort of surcharged vitality, that to an 
acute observer, might luive imparted a sense 
little short of horror. The very brilliants of 
his rings caught a twinkling lustre from his 
tremulous hands, as though to impress the be- 
holder with the contrast between splendor 
and decay. 

Nor was his manner less unreal than his 
appearance. With his darkened eyebrows 
and his diamond studs he had put on his old 
tone of soft insinuation, and all that was nat- 
ural in the Man was merged in the crafty de- 
vices of the Minister. No wonder was it 
M^Kinlay was charmed with a tone and ad- 
dress that had done service in Court<«. Sir 
Within thus " warmed to his work," and ac- 
tually at last began to feel pleasure in the 
success he achieved ; and even Grenfell, long 
trained to the habits of the world, was aston- 
ished at conversational resources for which he 
had never given him credit. 

Thus hap[Mly did the dinnerproceed : and 
when iHb servants retired, M'Kinlay had ar- 
rived at that point of beatitude in which he 
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regarded the company as something superla- 
tivelv high, and himself fully worthy of it. 

** You are on your way to my old friend 
Vyner, I think ?" said Sir Within, with a 
heartiness that ignored all estrangement be- 
tween them. 

"Yes, Sir; on a pleasanter mission, I re- 
joice to say, than when I last travelled the 
same road." 

*' He is all right again, I hear," said Gren- 
fell, who meant, by an abrupt declaration, to 
disarm all the conventional reserve of the 
lawyer. 

" Well, that would be saying too much, 
erhaps — too much ; but I hope, Mr. Gren- 
fell, he is on the way to it" 

" With M^Kinlay for his pilot, heUl make 
the harbor, I have no doubt whatever," said 
Sir Within, smiling graciously. 

" I shall certainly do mv best. Sir," said 
the other, bowing. ** Not alone because it is 
my duty, but that Sir Gervais has been eood 
enough to regard me for many years back, in 
the light of his friend as well as his lawyer." 

" Of that I am well aware," said Sir With- 
in, lifting his glass and appearing to be quiet- 
ly pledgmg Mr. M'Kinlay to himself as a 
toast. 

** Has the scoundrel who ran away with his 
securities been caught ?" asked GrenfeU, im- 
patiently. 

" No, Sir ; he is beyond being caught — he 
is dead." After a pause, which Sir Within 
and Grenfell saw all the importance of not 
breaking, but leaving to M'Kmlay the task of 
continuing his narrative, that gentleman went 
on : " It IS quite a romance — ^positively a ro- 
mance in real life. Fm afraid, said he, look- 
ing at his watch, " I shall not have time to 
tell you the story in all its details. I must 
start by the ten-twenty train for Lyons." 

" We are onlv a few minutes after eight 
now," said Grenfell. " Let us hear the story." 

" Even in outline," chimed in Sir Within, 
blandly. " Pray help yourself to the wine — 
it is beside you."- 

" I can give you but a sketch — a mere 
sketch, Sir. It would seem, Sir, that ever 
since the French conquest of Algeria, a 
French company has been engaged in the 
supply of munitions of war to the Arabs, and 
to this- end had established agents at Tripoli, 
Tunis, and Morocco, who were thus enabled 
to transport these supplies into the interior of 
Africa. The director of this company was 
La Harpe, the Parisian banker, with whom 
Sir Gervais became acquainted through Mr. 
Gennet, himself the owner of many shares in 
the undertaking." 

Grenfell sighed drearily at the long-wind- 
ed ness which he saw awaited them ; but Sir 
Within looked intensely interested, and 
M*Einlay went on, and, with a prolixity 
that I have no desire to imitate, entered upon 
the nature of this company, its operations, 
and its gains. With a pains-taking minute- 
ness he described the false trade-marks used 
to prevent discovery^, and how the weapons, 
which were foiled in France, bore the stamp 
of Sheffield or Birmingham. 

" Giving ' La perfide Albion * all the credit 
of the treachery,*' said Sir Within, smiling. 
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" Precisely, Sir," said M*Kinlay, delighted 
at the attention so graciously voiichsafedhim. 
" I see you understand it alL Indeed, I may 
remark here, that a very sharp interchange of 
notes took place between the two Gtovem- 
ments on the subject, the French alleging, and 
with apparent reason '* 

" Get on, in Heaven's name, to what con- 
cerns Vyner," cried Grenfell, " for it only 
wants a quarter to nine, otherwise you'b 
have to leave us without the catastrophe." 

^ I obey, Sir," said M*Kinlay, with a certain 
irritation of voice at the same time. *' I must 
observe, you will find it very difficult to fill 
up for yourselves the gaps you insist on my 
passing over. Mr. Gennet, then, for it is of 
him you wish me Ui speieik, very soon per- 
ceiving that Sir Gervais vyner was not a man 
to be drawn into such an illicit traffic, assum- 
ed to have obtcuned ftom the Bey of Tunis 
and others most valuable concessions to mines 
of various kinds, and by specimens of ore, re- 
ports of scientific mineralogists and such-like, 
imposed on him so far as to induce him to 
enter largely into tlie speculation, not at all 
aware that every shilling he advanced was 
directed to the great enterprise of La Harpe 
and Company. It was not a very difficult 
task for an accomplished swindler like Gen- 
net to show that the mines, which had no 
existence, had proved a fkilure. Indeed, the 
disastrous issue of the enterprise was so 
plausibly described, and the affairs were 
wound up with such apparent &imess, that it 
was no wonder if poor Sir Gervais actually 
pitied Gennet, and went so far as to beff he 
might not be molested. I assure you, Sir, I 
have a letter in my desk that 8a3's 
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Nine o'clock r solemnly ejaculated Gren- 
fell, as the hour rang out from a neighboring 
steeple. 

** I hear it. Sir. and regret much that my 
time is so limited ; but to resume. So soon 
as Gennet had established the fact of the 
mock bankruptcy, he fled from Europe, and 
it was believed took refuge in America, 
where he had lived many vears as partner m 
a mercantile house— the nrm of Reay, Pate 
and Brothers, Forty-sixth street. New York, 
large shipowners, and importers on their 
own account. I feel I am prolix, Mr. Grenfell, 
even without the admonition of that painfhl 
slffh. But really, gentlemen, I am merelv 
selecting the salient points of a very compli- 
cated incident, and not entering upon any 
but the strictly essential details " 

Sir Within assured him he felt an unbound- 
ed confidence in his discretion, and he re- 
sumed: 

"There chanced to be in the employ 
of that firm a merchant captain, named 
Dodge, a man of remarkable ene^y of char- 
acter and great daring ; and here Imav men- 
tion, as a curious circumstance, that i once 
happened by a singular coincidence to meet 
with this man, and be his fellow-traveller, 
under no common circumstances.** 

" I believe I can recal them,** said Sir With- 
in. ** I was the guest of Sir Gkrvaia on the 
night yon told a very remarkable story, in 
which this man's name occurred. The name 
was a strange onC) and it held a place in my 



memory. If I mistake not, you MMPo d over 
to the Arran Islands in his company ?** 

" I am much flattered to find, Sir Within, 
that you remember the incident, though I see 
how trying it proves to Mr. Grenfell's pa- 
tience.'* 

**■ Not in the least, if vou wiU only consent 
to start by the morning's train instead of to- 
night's. Do that and you will find you never 
hi^ a more patient nor more interested lis- 
tener." 

** Perfectly imposable, Sir. I have timed 
the whole journey by Bradshaw ; and to 
catch the mail boat — ^the Queen Horterue — at 
Marseilles, on Saturday, I must arrive by the 
early train, and there is the half-hour now 
chiming. I trust Sir Within Wardle will 
forgive m^ abrupt leave-taking. One more 
glass of this excellent claret, and I am ofi:'* 

" Pray give my kindest regards to Sir Ger- 
vais, and my most respectful homage to the 
ladies. Though I am not permittea to learn 
how the fi;ood fortune came, let me, I beg, be 
associated with every congratulation the 
event inspires." And with mis Frenchified 
expression of his satisfaction, the old diplo^ 
matist drew himself up like one who felt that 
he stood once more on his native h^th. 

So wrapt up was he, indeed, in this revival 
of an old part he had so long played with 
success, that he never noticed now Grenfell 
had left the room along with M*Kin1ay, and 
he sat gazing at the fire and thinking over 
bygones. Nor was he aware how time flit- 
ted past, when Grenfell returned and took 
his place opposite him. 

^ I was determined to have all I could get 
out of him" sjiiu Grenfell. ** I jumped into 
the cab with him, and went to the railroad 
station. What between his dreary tiresome- 
ness and the street noises as we rattled along, 
I gained very little ; but this much I have 
learned: That the man, Gennet, who had 
once, as the lawyers call it, * compassed ' the 
life of Dodge, by sending him to sea in a rot- 
ten vessel, immensely insured, and predes- 
tined to shipwreck, was recognized by this 
same skipper in the street at 'nipoli. Dodge, 
it seems, had lust been landed with one other 
survivor of his crew, having blown up his 
vessel to prevent its foiling into the hands of 
some IM pirates, and after unheard-of peril 
and sufferings was picked up at sea with his 
companion, both badly wounded by the ex- 
plosion, though they had thrown themselves 
mto the sea before the vessel blew up. All I 
could do would not hurry M^Kinlay over this 
part of tlie story, which I believe he ima^ned 
he told effectively, and I had only got hini to 
Tripoli as we drove into the yard of the sta- 
tion. While higgling with the cabman and the 
porters, he stammered out something about 
Dodge standing at his Consul's door as Gen- 
net rode past with a large suite of Arab fol- 
lowers ; that the skipper sprang upon like a 
tiger and tore him firom his horse. A dreadful 
struggle must have ensued, for Gennet died 
of his wounds that night, and Dodge was 
nearly cut to pieces by the guard, his life 
being saved by the desperate bravery of his 
friend, who was at last rescued by thA mem- 
bers of the Consulate. The bell rang as we 
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furrived at this critical momejit, but I followed 
him to his compartment, and, at the. risk of 
being carried off, sat down beside him. The 
miserable proser wanted to involve me in an 
account of the criminal law of Tripoli when 
any one holding office under the Bey should 
have been the victim of attack, but I swore I 
knew it perfectly, and asked what about Gen- 
net? He then be^n to narrate how the French 
Consul, having mtervened to defend the in- 
terests of lus countrymen, discovered tiie 
whole plot against France, found all the de- 
tails of the purchase of war materials, bills of 
lading, and such-like; and, besides these, 
masses of Vyner's acceptances, which had 
never been negotiated. Another— the last 
—bell now rang out, and as I sprang from my 
seat, he leaned out of the window, and said : 
' Dodge, it is thought, will recover ; his friend 
is now vrith Sir Crervais, at Ghiavari,and 
turns out to be Luttrell, the young fellow 

whom we picked up * When, where, 

or how, I cannot say, for the train now moved 
on, and the tiresome old dog was carried off 
at a very different pace from that of his nar- 
rative." 

Sir Within listened with all the semblance 
of interest and attention. Once or twice he 
interjected an " Ah I" or, ** How strange I" 
But it is only truthful to own that he paid 
very little real attention to the story, and 
could not well have said at the end whether 
Dodge was not the villain of the piece, and 
young Luttrell his guilty accomplice. 

Very grateful was he, however, when it 
ended, and when Orenfell said, *' I suppose 
Vyner has had enough of speculation now to 
last his lifetime." 

" I trust so sincerely," said Sir Within, with 
a smile. 

" It is such rank folly for a man to adven- 
ture into a career of which he knows noth- 
ing, and take up as his associates a set of 
men totally unlike any he has ever lived 
with." 

"I perfectly agree with you," said the 
other, with an urbane bow. " You have ad- 
mirably expressed the sentiment I experience 
at this moment ; and even with my brief 
opportunity of arriving at a jud g ment, I am 
free to confess that I thought thif^gentleman 
who has lust left us, Mr. M'Klnlay,! thmk he 
is called— -a very dangerous man — ^a most 
dangerous man."- 

Grenfell looked at him, and fortunate was 
it that Sir Within did not note that look, so 
full was it of pitiless contempt ; and then ris- 
ing, he said, ** It is later than I thought. 
You said something about Versailles for to- 
morrow, didn't you r" 

" I have not heard whether his Majesty will 
receive nie.V 

Grenfell started, and stared at him. Had 
it come to this already ? Was the mind gone 
and the intellect shattered ? 

" Yon spoke of a day in the country some- 
where," reiterated GrenfelL " St. Germains, or 
VersaUles." 

" Very true. I am most grateful for your 
reminder. It will be charming. I am quite 
in the humor for a few pleasant people, and 
I hope the weather will favor us." 



'' Good-night," said Grenfell abruptly, and 
left the room. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

MB. OBEKFELL'b boom. 

Mr. Grbnfbll sat in an easy-chair, wrap- 
ped in a most comfortable dressing-gown, and 
his feet encased in the softest of slippers, be- 
fore a cheery wood fire, smoking. His reflec- 
tions were not depressing. The scene from 
which he had just come satisfied him as to a 
fact— which men like Grenfell have a sort of 
greedy appetite to be daily assured of— that 
" Money is not everythmg in this world." 
Simple as the proposition seems, it takes a 
long and variea knowledge of life to bring 
home that conviction forcibly and effectually. 
Men are much more prone to utter it than to 
believe it, and more ready to believe it than 
to act upon it 

Now, though Grenfell was ready to admit 
that " Money was not everything," he coup- 
led it with what he believed to be lust as 
true — that it was a man's own fault that 
made it so. He instanced to his mind the old 
man he had just quitted, and who, except in 
the quality of years, was surrounded with 
everything one could desire — name, fortune, 
station, more than average abilities, and good 
health — and yet he must needs fall in love I 
By what fatality was it that a man always 
chose the worst road ? What malevolent in- 
genuity ever selected the precise path that led 
to jrum ? Were there no other vices he could 
have taken to ? Wine, gambling, gluttony, 
would have spared his intellect for a year or 
two certainly. The brains of old people 
stand common wear and tear pretty well ; it 
is only when the affections come to bear up- 
on the mind that the system gives way. 
That a man should assume old a^e gracefully 
and becomingly, the heart ought to decay 
and grow callous, just as naturally as hair 
whitens and teeth fail Nature never con-* 
templated such a compact as that the blood 
at seventy should circulate as at thirty, and 
that the case-hardened, world- worn man 
should have a revival of Hope, Trustfulness, 
and Self-delusion. It was thus Grenfell re- 
garded the question, and the view was not 
the less pleasing that he felt how safely he 
stood as regards all those seductions which 
fool other men and render their lives ridicu- 
lous. At all events, the world should not 
laugh at Mm. This is a philosophy that suf- 
fices fur a large number of people m life ; and 
simple as the first element of it may seem, it 
involves more hardheartedness, more cruel 
indifference to others, and a more practical 
selfishness, than any other code I know of. 

If he was well pleased that Vyner should 
"come all ri^ht again," it was because he 
liked a rich fnend tar l)etter than a poor one ; 
but there mingled with his satisfaction a re- 
giet that he had not made overtures to the 
Vyners— the "women," he called them— in 
their hour of dark fortune, and establish with 
them a position he could continue to main- 
tain in their prosperity. " Yes," thought he, 
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" I ought to haye been taught by those peo- 
ple who always courted the Bourbons in their 
exile, and speculated on their restoration." 
But the restoration of the Vyner dynasty was 
a thing he had never dreamed of. Had he 
only had the very faintest clue to it, what a 
game he might have played I What generous 
proffers he might have made, how ready he 
might have been with his aid 1 It is only 
just to him to own that he very rarely was 
wanting In such prescience; he studied life 
pretty much as a physician studies disease, and 
argued from the presence of one symptom 
what was to follow it 

His present speculations took this form. 
Yyner will at once return to England, and go 
back to " the house ;" heUl want occupation, 
and he'll want, besides, to reinstate himself 
with the world. With his position and his 
abilities — fair abilities they were — ^he may as- 
pire to office, and Grenfell liked official peo- 
ple. They were a sort of priesthood, who 
could slip a friend into the sanctuair occa- 
sionally, not to add, that all privileged classes 
have an immense attraction for the man 
whose birth has debarred him from their in- 
timacy. Now, he could not present himself 
more auspiciously to the Yyners than in the 
company of Bur Within Wardle, who " was 
most eager to renew all his former relations 
with them. Nor was it quite impossible but 
that Grenfell might seem to be the agency 
by which the reconciliation was brought 
about. A clever stroke of policy that, and 
one which would doubtless go far to render 
him acceptable to the ^* women." 

If we must invade the secresy of a very, se- 
cret nature, we must confess that Mr. Gren- 
fell, in his gloomier hours, in his dark days at 
home, when dyspeptic and depressed, specu- 
lated on the possible event that he mi^ht at 
last be driven to marry. He thought of it the 
way men think of the precautions indtilled by 
a certain time of life, the necessity of more 
care in diet, more regular hours, and such- 
like. There would come a time, he suspect- 
* ed, when country-houses would be less eager 
for him, and the youn^ fellows who now 
courted and surrounded him, would have 
themselves slipped in*o " mediae valty," and 
need him no more. It was sad enough to 
think of, but he saw it, he knew it Nothing, 
then, remained but a wife. 

It was all-essential — indeed indispensible— 
that she should be a person of &mily and 
connexions ; one, in fact, that might be able 
to keep open the door of society— even half 
ajar — but still enough to let him slip in and 
mingle with those mside. Yyner's sister-in- 
law was pretty much what he wanted. She 
was no longer young, and consequently 
her market-value placed her nearer to his 
hopes ; and although Sir Gervais had never 
yet made him known to Lady Yvner or 
l3kK)rgiana, things were constantly done 
abro£i that could not have occurred at 
home. Men were dear friends on the Tiber 
who would not have been known to each 
other on the Thames. The result of all 
his meditations was, that he must persuade 
Sir Within to cross the Alps, and then, by 
some lucky chance or other, cojne unexpected- 



ly upon theVyners. Fottune should take 
care of the rest 

Arrived at this conclusion, and his third ci- 
gar all but smoked out, he was thinking of 
bed, when a tap came to his door. Before he 
had well time to say '* Come in," Uie door 
opened, and youn^ Ladarelle*s valet, Mr. 
Fisk, stood before him. 

" I hope you*U forgive me, Sir," said he, sub- 
missively, " for obtruding upon you at such 
an hour, but I have been all over Paris, and 
only found out where you were this minute: 
I was at the station this evening when you 
drove up there, but I lost you in the crowd, 
and never could find you again." 

" All which zeal implies that you had some 
business with <ne," said Grenfell, slowly. 

" Yes, Sir, certainly. It is what I mean, 
Sir," said he, wiping his forehead, and betray- 
ing by his manner a considerable amount of 
agitation. 

" Now, then, what is it ?" 

" It's my master, Sir, Mr. Adolphus Lada- 
relle, has got into trouble — ^very serious 
trouble, Tm afraid, too— and if you can't 
help him through it, there's nobody can, Tm 
sure." 

" A duel ?" 

" No, Sir, he don't fight" 

" Debt r 

" Not exactly debt. Sir, but he has been 
arrested within the last few hours." 

" Out with it What's the story ?" 

** You have heard about the Irish buainefis, 
I suppose. Sir— that story of the young girl 
he pretended to have married to prevent Sir 
Within making her my lady ^" 

** I know it all ; go on." 

" Well, Sir, the worst of all that aflkir was, 
that it brought my master into close inti- 
macy with a very dangerous fellow called 
O'Rorke, and though Mr. Ladarelle paid him 
— and paid him handsomely, too — for all he 
had done, and took his passage out to Mel- 
bourne, the fellow woul(m't go. No Sir, he 
swore he'd see Paris, and enjoy a litUe of 
Paris life, before he'd sail /was for getting 
him aboard when he was half drunk, and 
shipping him off before he was aware of it ; 
but my mMier was afraid of him, and declared 
that he wk quite capable of coming back 
from the forthest end of the world, to * serve 
him out' for anything like * a cross.' " 

" Go on— come to the arrest — what was it 
for ?" broke in Grenfell, impatiently. 

** Cheating at cards, Sir," plumped out the 
other, half vexed at being deemed prosy. 
" That's the charge, Sir ; false cards and cog- 
ged dice, and the police have them in their 
hands this minute. It was all this fellow's 
doing. Sir ; it was he persuaded Mr. Dolly to 
set up the rooms, and the tables, lind here's 
what it's come to !" 

" And there was false play?" 

*' So they say. Sir. One of the ladies that 
was taken up is well known to the police ; she 
is an Italian Marchioness — ^at least they call 
her-so — and the story goes * well protected' as 
they say here." 

*' I don't see that there's anything to be 
done in the matter, Fisk ; the law will deal 
with them, and pretty sharply,' too, and none 
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ean interfere with it Are you compromised 
yourself?" 

** No Sir, not in the least. I was back and 
forward to Town once or twice a week get- 
ting bills discounted and the like, bat I neyer 
went near the rooms. I took good care of 
that." « 

"Sach being the case, I suspect your 
affection for your master will not prove fatal 
to you— eh?*' ' 

''^ Perhaps not. Sir; a strong constitution 
and a regular habit may help me oyer it, but 
there's another point, I ain't so easy about 
3{r. Dolly has j^ot a matter of nigh four hun- 
dred pounds of mine. I lent it at twenty-five 
per cent to him last year, and I begin to fear 
the security is not what it ought to be." 

"* There's something in that, certainly," said 
Grenfell, slowly. 

" Yes, Sir, there's a great deal in it, be- 
cause they say here, if Mr. Dolly should be 
sent to me galleys ever so short a time, he 
loses civil rights, and when he loses themf he 
needn't pay no debts to any one." 

"Blessed invention those galleys must be, 
if they could give the immunity you men- 
tion ! said Greufell, laughing ; " but I opine 
jour law is not quite accurate— at any rate, 
Fisk, there's nothuig to be done for hinL If 
he stood alone in the case, it is just possible 
there woidd be a chance of helping him, but 
here he must accept the lot of his associates. 
By the way, 'what did he mean by that mock 
marriage? What was the object of it?" 
This query of Grenfell's was thrown out in a 
sort of random carelessness, its real object 
being to see if Mr. Fisk was on " the square " 
with him. 

*' Don't yoa know, Sir, that he wanted to 
prevent the old gent at Dalradem from mar- 
rying her ? One of the great lawyers thinks 
that the estate doesn't go to the Ladarellesat 
ail if Sir Within had an heu-, and though it's 
not very likely, Sir, it might be possible. 
Master Dolly, at all events, was mortally afraid 
of it, and he always said that the mere 
chance cost him from fifteen to twenty per 
cent, in his dealings with mon^-lenders." 

"Are you known to Sir within, Fisk? 
Has he seen you at the Castle?" 

" Not to .know me. Sir ; he never notices 
any of tM at aU. Yates, his man, knows me." 
"Tates is not with him. He has got a 
French valet who lived with him some years 
ago, and so I was tbinking perhaps, the best 
way to serve you would be to take you my- 
self. What do you say to it ?" 

'* I am ever ^teful. Sir, to you. I couldn't 
wish for anythmg better." 

" It wiU be pleasanter than * Clichy,' at all 
eyents, Fisk, and there's no doubt the police 
here wiU look out for you when they dis- 
cover you were in Mr. Ladarelle's service." 
" And am I safe here, Sur ?" 
" You'll he safe, because we leave here to- 
morrow. Bo come over here after breakfast 
and we'll settle ever3rthing. By the way^ I'a 
not go near Mr. Ladarelle, if I were you ; you 
can't be of use to him, and it's as well to take 
care of yourself." 

" I was just thinking that same, Sir ; not to 
say that if thafr fellow O'Borke saw me, it's 



just as likely he'd say I was one of the 
gang." 

"Quite so. Be here about twelve or one, 
not later." 

" What do you think about my money, Sir 
— ^the loan to Mr. Dolly, I mean ?" 

"It's not a choice investment, Fisk — at 
least, there are securities I would certainly 
prefer to it." 

" Three years' wages and perquisites, ^r I" 
cried he, mournfully. 

" Well, your master will probably have five 
years to ruminate over the wrong he has 
done you." ^ 

" At the galleys ? Do you really mean the 
gall^. Sir ?" 

" r really mean at the ^ll65rs, Fisk ; and if 
he be not a more amusmg companion there 
than I have found him in ordinary life, I can 
only say I do not envy the man he Will be 
chadned to." 

Mr. Fisk grinned a very hearty concurrence 
with the sentiment, and took a respectful 
leave, and withdrew. 



CHAPTER LX 

U&. IC'KIiniAY IN THE TOILS. 

Mb. M^Kinlat was too acute an observer 
not to see that his arrival at the Boschetto 
was matter of general satisfaction, and his 
welcome peculiarly- cordial. The Vyners had 
just escaped from a heav^ calamity, and were 
profuse of grateful emotions to ail who had 
assisted them in their troubles. 

Now, M'Kinlay had not been extravagant 
in his offices of friendship, but, with a soi*t of 
professional instinct, he had always contem- 
plated the possibility of a restoration, and had 
never betrayed by his manner any &lling ofif 
from his old terms of loyalty and devotion. 

The Vyners, however, had their acute at- 
tack of gratitude, and tiiey felt very warmly 
towards him, and even went so far as to de- 
signate by the word " delicacy " the cold re- 
serve wluch he had once or twice manifested. 
Yyner gave him up his own room, and the 
little study adjoinmg it, and Georgina — the 
haughty Qeorginar-rvouchsafed to look over 
its internal economies, and see that it was 
perfect in all its comforts. She went further ; 
she actually avowed to him the part she had 
taken in his reception, and coquettishly en- 
gage^i him to remember how much of his ac- 
commodation had depended on Tier foresight 

Mr. M*Kinlay was delighted ; he had not 
been without certain misgivings, as he jour- 
neyed along over the Alps, that he might 
have shown himself a stronger, staunch er 
friend to Yyner in his hour of adversity. He 
had his doubts as to whether he had not been 
betrayed once or twice into a tone of rebuke 
or censure, and he knew he had assumed a 
manner of more freedom than consorted with 
their former relations. Would these lapses be 
remembered against him now ? Should he find 
them all colder, stiver, haughtier than ever ? 

What a relief to him was the gracious, the 
more than gracious reception he met with ! — 
How pleasant to be tiumked most enthusias- 
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tically fbr the long Journey he had come, with 
the consciousness he was to be paid for it as 
handsomely afterwards 1 How lightly he took 
his fatiffues, how cheerily he talked of ev-ery 
thing, slyly insinuating now and then that if 
they would look back to his letters, they 
would see that he always pointed to this issue 
to the case, and for his part never felt that 
the matter was so serious as they deemed it. 
" Not that I ever permitted myself to hold 
out hopes which might prove delusive," add- 
ed he, ** for I belong to a profession whose 
first maxim is, *■ Nothing is certain.' ** 

Nor was it merely kind or complimentary 
they wfre; they were confidential. Vyner 
would sit down at the fire 'with him and tell 
all the little family secrets that are usually re- 
served for the members themselves ; and 
Georgina would Join him in the garden, to 
explain how she long foresaw the Infatuation 
of her brother-in-law, but was powerless to 
arrest it; and even Lady Vvner — the cold 
and distant Lady Vyner — informed him, in 
the strictest secresy, that her dear mother had 
latterly taken a fondness for Malaga, and ac- 
tually drank two full glasses of it every day 
more than the doctor permittted. What ma^ 
not the man do in the househ(^d who is thus 
accepted and trusted ¥ So, certainly, thought 
Mr. M^Einlay, and as he strolled in the gar- 
den, apparently deep in thought over the V y 
ner complications, his real cares were, How 
was he himself to derive the fullest advantage 
of "the situation"? 

" It is while towing the wreck into harbor 
the best bar^in can be made for salvage," 
muttered M*Kinlay. " I must employ the 
present moments well, since, once reinstated 
in their old prosperity, the old pride is sure 
to return." He hesitated long what course to 
take. Prudence suggested the slow, cautious, 
patient approach ; but then Miss Gourtenay 
was one of those capricious natures whose 
sudden turns disconcert all regular siege. 
And, on the other hand, if he were to at- 
tempt a "surprise," and failed, he should 
never recover it. He had ascertained that her 
fortune was safe ; he had also learned that 
Mrs. Gourtenay had made a will in her favor, 
though to what precise amount he could not 
tell ; and he fueled — nor was it mere fancy — 
that she inclined fiu* more to his societv than 
heretofore, and seemed to encourage him to a 
greater frankness than he had yet dared to 
employ in his intercourse with her. 

Partly because of the arduous task of in- 
vestigating Vyner's accounts, and partly that 
he was a man who required abundant time 
and quiet before he could make up his mind 
on any difficulty, he breakfasted alone in his 
own room, and rarely mixed with the familv 
before dinner hour. He knew well how all 
this seeming industry redounded to his credit 
— the little entreaties to him to take some 
fresh air, to take a walk or a drive, were all 
so many assurances of fHendly interest in his 
behalf; and when V3Tier would say, " Have 
a care, M*Kinlay; remember what's to be- 
come of lis if you Ibiock up," Lady Vyner's 
glance of gratitude, and Miss Gourtenay's air 
of half confusion, were an incense that posi- 
tively intoxicated him with ecstasy. 



A short stroll in the garden he at last per- 
mitted himself to take, and of this brief period 
of relaxation he made a little daily history- 
one of those small Jokes great men weave out 
of some little personal detul, which they have 
a conscious sense, perhaps, history vnll yet 
deal with more pciiJpously. 

" Five times from the orangery to the far 
summer-house to-day t There's dissipation 
for you," would he say, as he entered Ihe 
drawing-room before dinner. ** Reallv I feel 
like a pedestrian training for a race." And 
how pleasantly would they laugh at his droll- 
ery, as we at) do laugh every day at some 
stupid attempt at fun by those whose services 
we stand in need of, fiattering ourselves the 
while that our sycophancy is but politeness. 

Yyner was atisent one day, and Mr. M^Ein- 
lay took the head of the table, and did the 
honors with somewhat more pretension than 
the position required, alluding jocularly to 
his high estate and its onerous responsibil- 
ities, but the ladies liked his pleasantry, 
and treasured up little details of it to tell Sir 
Qervais on his return. 

When they left him to his cofilee and his ci- 
gar on the terrace, his feeling was little less 
than triumphant. "Yes," thought he, *'I 
have won the race; I may claim the cup 
when I please." While he thus revelled, he 
, . ^ saw, or fancied he saw, the flutter, of a muslin 
How I dress in the garden beneath. Was it Georgi- 
na ? Gould it be that she had gone there de- 
signedlv to draw him on to a declaration ? If 
Mr. M'Kinlay appear to my fair readers less 
gallant than he might be, let them remember 
that his years were not those which dispose 
to romance, and that he was only a " solicitor" 
by profession. 

" Now or never, then " said he, finishing a 
second liqueur-glass of orandy, and descend- 
inff the steps into the garden. 

Though within a few days of Christmas, 
the evening was mild and even genial, for 
Ghiavari is one of those shelte^ nooks 
where the oranges live out of doors through 
the winter, and ei^oy a climate like that of 
Naples. It was some time before he could 
detect her he was in search of, and at last 
came suddenly to where she was gathering 
some fresh violets for a bouquet . 

" What a climate— what a heavenly cli- 
mate this is. Miss Gourtenay !" said he, in a 
tone purposely softened and subdued for the 
occasion ; and she started and exclaimed : 

" Oh ! how you frightened me, my dear 
Mr. M'Kinlay. I never heard you coming. I 
am in search of violets ; come and help me, 
but only take the deep blue ones," 

Now, if Mr, M'Kinlay had been perfectly 
sure — which he was not — that her eyes were 
blue, he would have adventured on a prettr 
compliment, but, as a lawyer, he knew the 
consequences of " misdescription," and he 
contented himself with expressing all the hap- 
piness he felt at being associated with her in 
any pursuit 

" Has my sister told you what (Jervais has 
gone about ?" asked she, still stooping to cull 
the flowers. 
" Not a word of it." 
" Then I will, though certainly yoa scarcely 
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deseire such a proof of my confidence, seeing 
iiow 7eiT guarded you are as to yoor own 
Becrets." 

" I, my dear Miss Conrtenay ? /guaried ! 
and towards yaw I I pray you tell me what 
you allade to." 

"By-and-by, perhaps; for the present, I 
want to speak of oar own mysteries. Know, 
then, that my brother has gone to Gtenoa to 
bring back with him the yonng gentleman 
Uuroagh whose means much of our late dis- 
covery has been made, and who turns out to 
be Mr. LuttrelL He was here for a couple of 
days already, but so overwhelmed by the 
news of his lather's death, that we scarcely 
saw anything of hiOL He then left us to go 
back and nurse his wounded friend the cap- 
tain, who insists, it seems, on being treated m 
the public hospital." 

" Luttrell--Luttrell I Yo^ mean one of 
that &mily who lived on the rock off the 
Irish coast V* 

" His son." 

*^ The boy I remember having rescued at 
the peril of my own life 1 I wonder will his 
memory recal it ? And why is Sir Gervais — " 

He stopped ; he was about to ask what in- 
terest could attach to any one so devoid of 
fortune, friends, or station, and she saw the 
meanmg of his question, and said, though not 
without a certain confusion : 

" My brother-in-law and this ^oung man's 
ikther were once on a time very intimate ; he 
used to be a great deal with us— I am speak- 
ing of very long ago — and then we lost sight 
of hiuL A remote residence and imprudent 
marriage estranged him from us, and the 
merest accident Ted my brother to where he 
lired— the barren isle you spoke of— and re- 
newed in some sort their old friendship— in so 
far, at least, that Gervais promised to be the 
guardian of his friend's son ^" 

" I remember it all ; I took a part in the ar- 
rangement" 

"But it tarns out there is nothing to take 
charge of. In a letter that m^ brother got 
from Mr. Grenfell some time since, we find 
that Mr. Luttrell has left everything he pos- 
sessed to a certain niece or daughter. Which 
was she, Mr. M'Kinlay ?" 

'' Niece, I always understood." 

"Which did you always believe?** said 
she, looking at hmi with a steady, unflinch- 
ing stare. 

" Niece, certainly." 

" Indeed T 

" On my word of honor." 

'*And all this wonderfril story about her 
beauty and captivation, and the running 
away and the secret marriage, how much or 
thai does Mr. M»Kmlay believe V 

" I don't know one word of what yon al- 
lude to." 

" Oh, Mr. M^Einlay, this is more than law- 
yer-like reserve 1" 

" I will swear it, if you desire." 

*' But surely you'U not say that you did not 
dine with Sir Within Wardle at the Hotel 



Wmdsor as you came throuj^h Paris ?'* 
" I have not the sliehtest mtention to 



it" 



deny 



" And is it possible, Mr. M'Ehilay, that no- 

13 



thing of what I have just mentioned was 
dropped during the dinner ? No idlusian to 
the beautiful maa Luttrell, or Mrs. Ladarelle ? 
Mr. Grenfell is in doubt which to caU her." 

** Not a. syllable ; her name was never ut- 
tered." 

" And what did you talk ofj in Heaven's 
name 1" cried she, impatiently. '' Was it town 
gossip and scandal ?" 

For a moment M^Kinlay was almost scared 
by her impetuosity, but he rallied, and assured 
her that Sir Within spoke with the warmest in- 
terest of Sir Gervais, and alluded in the most 
cordial way to their old relations of friend- 
ship, and with what pleasure he w^ulckrenew 
them. ** He charged me with innumerable 
kind messages, and almost his last word was 
a hope that ne should be fortunate enough to 
meet you f^gain." 

** And through all this no mention of the 
* beauty '—I mean, of Miss Luttrell ?" 

" Not a word." 

" How strango— how incomprehensible I" 
said she, pausing, and seeming to reflect 

** Remember, my dear Miss OourtenayMt 
was a very hurried meeting altogether. We 
dined at half-past six, and at ten I was on the 
rail-road." 

** Did Sir Within strike you as looking so 
very Ul— so much cut ap— as Mr. Grenfell 
phrafies it ?" 

" I thought him looking remarkablv well ; 
for a man of his age, wonderfully well. He 
must be — let me see— he must be^not very 
far from eij^hty." 

" Nor within ten years of it. Sir, I'm confi- 
dent," broke she in, almost fiercely. There' 
no error more common than to overrate the 
age of distin^^uished men. The public infers 
that familiarity with their name implies long 
acquaintance, and it is a most absurd mis- 
take." 

Now, Mr. M^Kinlav thoroughly under- 
stood that he was typified under that same 
public, who only knew great men by report, 
and misrepresented them through ignorance. 
He was, however, so strong in *' ms brief," 
that he would not submit to be put down ; 
he had taken pains to look over a record of 
Sir Within's services, and had seen that he 
was attached to the Russian embassy fifty-two 
years ago. 

" What do you say to that, Miss Courtenay ? 
Fifly-two years ago." 

** I say, Sii*, that I don't care for arithmetic, 
and never settle any question by a reference 
to mer figures. When I last saw Sir Within 
he was in the prime of life, and if great social 
talents and agreeability were to 1^ any test, 
one of the youngest persons of the company." 

" Oh, I'm the first to extol his conversa- 
tional powers. He is a perfect mine of good 
stories.'*- 

" 1 detest good stories. I like conversation 
I like reply, rejoinder, even amplification a 
times ; anecdote is almost always a mistake." 

Mr. M^Kinlay was aghast How disagree 
able he must have made himself, to render 
her so sharp and so incisive all at once. 

*^ I can say all this to you," said she, with a 
sweet tone, " for it is a &ult you never com- 
mit And so, yon remark, that Sir Within 
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showed no remarkable gloom or depreasion — 
nothing, in fact, that argued he had met with 
any^^at shock ?" 

*'My impression was, that I saw him in 
high spirits and in the best possible health." 

" I thought so I'' cried she, almost triumph- 
antly. " I declare I tliought so 1" But why 
she thought so, or what snfe thought, or how 
it could be a matter of such pleasure, she did 
not go on to explain. After a moment, ^e 
resumed : ** And T^as there nothing said about 
why he had left Dalradern, and what induced 
him to come abroad Y* 

" Nothing—positively nothing.'* 

** Well,'' saia she, with a haughty toss of 
her head, " it is veiy possible that the whole 
subject occupies a much larger space in Mr. 
Qrenfell's letter than in Sir Within's mind ; 
and, for my own part, I only inquired about 
the matter as it was once the cause of a cer- 
tain coldness, a half estrangement between 
Dalradern and ourselves, and which, as my 
brother takes much pleasure in Sir Within^s 
society, I rejoice to perceive exists no longer.'' 

All this was a perfect riddle to Mr. M*Kin- 
lav, who had nothing for it but to utter a 
wise sentiment on the happiness of reconcili- 
ation. Even this was unfortunate, for she 
tartly told him that ** there could be no re- 
conciliation where there was no quarrel ;" 
and then dryly added, " Is it not cold out 
here ?" 

*' Ipiotest I think it delightful," said he. 

** Well, then, it is damp, or it's something 
or other," said she, carelessly, and turned to- 
wards the house. 

M'Kinlay followed her; gloomy enough 
was he. Here was the opportunity he had so 
onff wished for, and what had he made of it ? 
Ic had opened, too, &vorably; their first 
meeting was cordial ; had he said anything 
that might have offended her ? or had he — 
this was his last thought as they reached the 
porch — ^had he not said what she expected he 
ought to have said f That supposition would 
at once explain her chagrin and irritation. 

** Miss Georgina," said he, with a sort of 
reckless daring, ** I have an entreaty to make 
of you-— I ask a favor at your hands!^' 

'^ It is granted, Mr. M'Elnlay/' said she, 
smiling. ** I guess it already." 

** You ^ess it already, and you grant it I" 
cried he. In ecstacy. 

**Yes," said she, still graciously, as she 
threw off her shawl. ** You are impatient for 
your tea, and you shall have it at once." 

And with that she moved hurriedly for- 
ward, and left him overwhelmed with shame 
and anger. 



CHAPTER LXL 

MB. h^inlat'b " iNBTBucnoirs.*' 

Thb party at the Villa were seated at 
breakfast the following morning, when Vyner 
arrived with his young guest — ^a fine, manly- 
looking, determmed fellow, whose frank 
bearing and unaffected demeanor interested 
the ladies strongly in his favor at once ; nor 
did the tone of sorrow and sadness in his 
manner detract from the good impression he 



produced. The tidings of his fkttiei's death 
had met him as he landed at Genoa, and over- 
whelmed him with aflUction — such utter 
friindlessness was his— so bereft was he of all 
that meant kindred or relationship. His 
captain was, indeed, now all that remained 
to him, and he had nursed and tended him in 
his lonk illness with untirine devotion, inso- 
much, mdeed, that it was with difiSculty Vy- 
ner could persuade him to come down to the 
Boschetto for a few days, to rally his strength 
and spirits by change of air and scene. 

Sir Gervais had very early observed that 
the young sailor possessed the characteristic 
reserve of his family, and avoided, whenever 
possible, all reference to himself Strange and 
eventfiil as bis last few years had been, he 
never referred to them, or did so in that 
careless, passing way that showed he would 
not willingly make them matter to dwell up- 
on ; and yet, with all this, there was an open- 
ness when questioned, a fhink readiness to 
answer whatever was asked, that plainly 
proved Jils reserve was mere shyness — ^the 
modest dislike to make himself or his story 
foreground objects. 

Imj Vyner, not usually attracted by -new 
aoquamtances, liked him much, and saw him, 
without any motherly misgivings, constantly 
in Ada's society. They waUced together over 
the olive hills and along the sea-shore every 
morning. Once or twice, too, they had taken 
out Vyner's little sail-boat, and made excur- 
sions to Sestri or to Recoo ; and in the grave, 
respectful, almost distant manner of Hany 
Luttrell, there seemed that sort of security 
which the mammas of handsome heiresses 
deem sufilcient. Ada, too, frankness and 
honesty itself, spoke of him to her mother as 
a sister might have spoken of a dear brother. 
If he had been more confidential with her 
than with the others — and his confessions 
were even marked with a sort of strange def- 
erence, as thouch made to one who could not 
well realise to her mind the humble fortunes 
of a mere adventurer like himself— there was 
also a kind of rugged pride in the way he 
presented himself even in his character of a 
sailor — one who had not the slightest pre- 
tension to rank or condition whatever — ^that 
showed how he regarded the gulf between 
them. 

It was strange, inexplicably strange, what 
distance separated him fh>m Miss Courtenay. 
Neirher would, perhaps neither could, make 
any advances to the other. ** She is so unlike 
your mother, Ada," blurted he out one day, 
ere he knew what he had said. " He is pain- 
fully like his father," was Georgina's com- 
ment on himself 

" You have had a long visit fix)m young 
Luttrell, Mr. M'Kinlay," said she, on the day 
after his arrival, when they had been closeted 
together for nigh two hours. 

** Yes, Sir Gervais begged me to explain to 
him some of the circumstances which led his 
father to will away the Arran property, and 
to inform him that the present owner was his 
cousin. I suspect Sir Gervais shrank finoni 
the unpleasant task of entering upon the low 
connexions of the family, and which, of 
course, gave me no manner of inconvenience. 
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I toid him who ahe was, and he remembered 
her at once. I was going on to ^peak of her 
having been adopted by your brother, and the 
other incidents of her childhood, but he stop- 
ped me by saying, * Would it be possible to 
make any barter of the Roscommon property, 
which goes to the heir-at-law, and who is now 
myself, for the Arran estate, for I hold much 
to it T I explained to him that his being alive 
broke the. will, and that Arran was as much 
his as the rest of the estate. But he would not 
])ear of this and kept on repeating, * My father 
gave it, and without she is disposed to part 
with it for a liberal equivalent, ril not disturb 
the possession.' " 

'*The Luttrells were aU so,** said she; 
" half worldly, half romantic, and one never 
knew wliich side was uppermost." 

" He means to go over to Arran ; he wants 
to see the place where his fiither is buried. 
The pride of race is very strong in him, and 
the mere utterance of the word LuttreU 
brings it up in full force." 

** What a pity she's married T' said she, in- 
solently, but in so fiunt a voice that he could 
not catdi the words, and asked her to repeat 
them, j* I was only talking to myself, Mr. 
M'EanlAy," said sh& 

" I pressed him," continued the other, '* to 

five me some instructions, for I can't suppose 
e intends to let his fortune slip out or his 
hands altogether. I told him that it was as 
much as to impugn his legitimacy ; and he 
gave me a look that fiightened me, and, for a 
moment, I wished myself anywhere else than 
in the room with him. *He must be some 
thing younger, and bolder, and braver than 
you, Sb, that will ever dare to utter such a 
doubt as that,' said he ; and he was almost 
purple with passion as he spoke." 

'^ They are all violent ; at least, thev were I" 
said she, with a sneeruig smile. " I hope you 
encouraged the notion of going to Arran. I 
should be so glad if he were to do it at once." 

** Indeed ?" 

" Can you doubt it, Mr. M'Kinlay ? Is it a 
person so acute and observant as yourself 
need be told that my niece, Ada, should not 
be thrown into constant companionship with 
a young fellow whose very adventures im- 
peut a sort of interest to him ?" 

"But a sulor, Miss Courtenay, — a mere 
aailorr 

** Very well. Sir ; and a mere sailor, to a 
very young eirl who has seen nothing of life, 
would possibly be fully as attractive as a 
Member of Parliament. The &culty to find 
out what is suitable to us, Mr. M'Einlay, does 
not usually occur in very early life." 

There was a marked emphasis in the word 
*' suitable" that made the old lawyer's heart 
throb fast and fulL Was this thrown out for 
encouragement — ^was it to inspire hope, or 
auggast warning ? Wliat would he not have 
given to be certain which of the two it 
meant 

"Ah, Miss Courtenay," said he, with a 
most imploring look, " u I could only assure 
myself that in the words you have Just spoken 
there lay one spark of hope— I mean, if I 
could but believe that this would be the prop 
er moment 



" My dear Mr. M*Einlay, let me stop you. 
There are many things to be done before I 
can let you even finuh your sentence; and 
mind me, Sir,.this, * without prejudice,' as you 
lawyers say, to my own exercise of judgment 
afterwards ; and the first of these is to send 
this young man away. I own to you, &ankly, 
he is no mvorite of mine. I call ruggedness 
what they call frankn^; and his pride of 
name and birth are, when unattached to 
either fortune or position, simply insufferable. 
Qet rid of him ; send him to Arran, if he 
won't ^o to Japan. Tau can do it without 
inhospitality, or even awkwardness. Ton 
can hmt to nim that people rarely remain be- 
yond two or three days on a visit ; that his 
mtimacy with Ada nves pain, uneasiness, to 
her fknuly ; that, in met, he ou^ht to go. I 
know," added she, with a bewitching smile, 
" how little there is for me to instruct Mr. 
M'Kinlay on a point where tact and delicacy 
are the weapons to be employed. I feel all 
the presumption of such a pretence, and 
therefore I merely say, induce £dm to go his 
way, and let him do it in such a guise that 
my brother may not su^ect our interference." 

" There is nothing I would not do, Miss 
Courtenay, with the mere possibility that you 
would deem it a service. AU I ask is the as- 
surance ^" 



" Must I stop you acain ?" said she, with a 
sweet smile. " Must I remind you that he 
who stipjilates for ids reward, risks in some 
sort, his character for generosity, and, worse 
still, implies a distrust of the one he serves." 
i " X am your slave. Miss Courtenay— your 
humble slave f said he, bowing with a aeep 
humility. 

" It is what I intend you should be," mut- 
tered she to herself; and then added aloud : 
" Lose no time about this ; my brother men- 
tions that he accidentally met Sir Within 
Wardle in the doorway of the hotel at Genoa, 
that they embraced most cordially, and part- 
ed with Sir Within's promise to come over 
and pass some daya here, and I believe he 
may be expected to-mo^ow ; and of course 
it would be more convenient to have this 
young Qian's room, all the more that Mr. 
Grenfell also is expected." 

" I'll set about my negotiation at once." 

"Don't call 3t negouation, my dear Mr. 
M^Einlay. It must be far more effectual and 
more peremptory. To present this sailor lad as 
an acquaintance to Sir Within would be mon- 
strous. The pleasure of his visit will depend 
on his coming .actually amongst all his old 
friends." 

Ah, Mr. M^Einlay, how your heart swelled 
proudly at that flattery I How exquisite it 
was to feel you were a member of an order 
to which, in your proudest day-dreams you 
had not aspired I 

** There, now, you have your instructions. 
You'll find me here about mur o'clock to re- 
port progress, or rather, as I trust, to an- 
nounce success." 

" I have an excellent opportunity " cried 
M*Kiiday, as she moved away. "He has 
asked me to go out fishing with him in the 
boat to-day. It will be just the time to fall into 
confidential discourse. At four expect me." 
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CHAPTER LXTL 

* nSHETOIN TBOUBUSD WATBB8. 

On saining the beach where he had ap- 
pointed to meet Hany Luttrell, Mr. H^Einlay 
discovered that his young friend had gone off 
already, taking Ada with him. He could, in- 
deed, detect the form of a lady in the stem of 
the boat, as she slisped along the calm sea, 
and mark that Lmrell was seated at her 
side. 

Here was- imprudence, rashness, wilfUl 
rashness, all the more reprehensible in a man 
like Vyner, who knew, or ought to Imow, the 
world by this time. "How is that sailor 
there to remember that he is only a sailor ? 
and how is that young heiress to call to mind 
that she is an heiress ? Why should people 
ever be placed in a position in which the mi- 
possible ceases to look impossible, and even 
gets a look of the probable?" Such were 
some of the wise reflections of this sage 
moralist, though it is but truth to say he 
never once thought of applying any one of 
them to his own case. 

"What would Miss Conrtenay say, too,'* 
thought he, " when she discovered that he 
had been so n^lectfhl of the mission entrust- 
ed to him ?" He looked about for another 
boat to go after them. It was a strong mea- 
sure, but it was a time for strong measures. 
Ko boat, however, was to be had. He be- 
thought him of hailing them, or trying to at- 
tract their attention by signals, and to this 
end he mounted a rock, and attaching his 
handkerchief to his umbrella, waved it Tran- 
tically to and fro, screaming out "Boat 
ahoy !" in a voice he meant to be intensely 
maritime. 

" Shout away, old fellow !" muttered Harry, 
whose well-practised eye and ear detected 
the signal-maker. " Tm not going back for 

" Do you see any one, Harry ?" asked Ada. 
" Who IS it r 

" The old lawy^— I forget his name, but 
he*s the only creatole in the house that I can't 
bear. You wouldn't believe it, but he came 
up to me yesterday evening, and asked if I had 
any recollection of his having saved my life. 
But I stopped him full, for I said, * I remem- 
ber well how Captam Dodge picked me up 
off a spar at sea, and had to threaten to throw 
yourself overboard for opposing it.* ** 

" Well, but, Harry," said she, gently^ " peo- 
ple don't say such unpleasant things— 1 mean, 
when they meet in the world ; when thrown 
together in society, they forgive little grudges, 
if they cannot forget tnem." 

" Don't you know that we Luttrells do nei- 
ther ? I can no more forget a wrong than a 
kindness. Mmd me, though," added he, 
quickly, " I do not ask to clear off scores with 
the lawyer, only let him not claim to make 
me his debtor. Shout away, it will stretch 
your lungs for the Old Bailey, or wherever 
It is that you make your living." 
, " If your memory be as good as you say, 
Harry ,^' said she. smiling, " can you recal the 
time papa's yacht, the ifetdor^ anchored in 
the little bay at Arran ?" 

" I can. 1 remember it alL" 



" And how you came on boaid in one of 
our boats ?" 

" Ay, and how you caUed me Robinson. 
Don't get so red : I wasn't offended then, and 
Fm sure I'm not now. Tou said it in a whis- 

riT to your father, but I overheard you ; and 
think I said I should like well to be Robin- 
son Crusoe, and have an island idl my own." 

" And so you have. Arran is yours." 

" No. Arran was mine, or ought to have 
been mine, but my father, believing me dead, 
left it to my cousin." 

" Oh, how I long to see her again " cried 
Ada, passionately. " You know how we were 
brought up together." 

" Your father told me all about it ; but I 
never well understood l\ow or why she was 
sent away again. Were you disappointed in 
her ?" 

" Oh no, no. Nothing of the kind. She 
was cleverer, and more beautiful, and more 
attractive, than any one could have anticipa- 
ted. The lesson that would take me days to 
learn, she had but to glance at and she knew 
it The governess was in despair how to 
keep in advance of her. And then there was 
a charm in her manner that made the veri- 
est trifle she did a sort of fiiscination." 

" And were these the traits to send back 
into hardship and barbarism ?" 

" To this very hour I never knew how or 
why she went back, nor to what she went. I 
must tell you a secret, a great secret it is, 
Harry, and you will promise never to reveal 
it." He nodded, and she went on : " Aunt 
Georglna never liked Kate. She could not 
help owning that she was very beautiful, and 
very gifted, and very graceful, but nothing 
would wring from her one word of affection, 
nor even a smile of kindly meaning." 

" It is exactly how she treats me. She is 
all courtesy and politeness ; but it is a cour- 
tesy that chills me to the heart, and eve r 
seems to say, * Don't forget the distance that 
separates us.' Perhaps, added he, laughing, 
" my cousin Kate and I have some fimmy re- 
semblance to each other ?" 

" Don't indulge any such flattery, Harry," 
said she, laughing. " Kate was beautiful'^ 

" Come, come, 1 never meant in fece. I 
only suspected that it was the marvellous gift 
of fascination we held in common." And he 
laughed good humoredly at his own expense. 
" But to be serious. Was it (}uite &ir to send 
such a girl as you have descnbed back to all 
the miseries and sufferings of a peasant's 
life ?" 

" Pm not sure that this was done. I mean, 
that after she went to live at Dalradem — ^for 
Sir Within Wardle became her guardian 
when we came abroad^-I never knew what 
happened; my Aunt Qeorgina actually for- 
bade the merest mention of her." 

" I wonder would she tell me why, if I were 
to ask her." 

" Oh. Harry, I implore you not to do so. 
It would be at once to betray the confidence 
I have placed in you. She would know who 
had told you of her dislike to Kate." 

" The lawyer could tell it, I'm certain," 
muttered Hany ; " that fellow watches us aR. 
I have marked him, as we sat in the drawing- 
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rooni, studying tha looks of each in turn, and 
pausing oyer chance words, as if they could 
mean more than they seemed to say.'* 

** How acute you want to be though^ said 
she, laughing. 

**I have sailed in two ships where the 
crews mutinied, Miss Ada, and a man learns 
to have his wits about him where he suspects 
mischief; after that. There 1 look at the law- 
yer in the boat ; he has got a boat at last, 
and is going to give us cliAse. Shall we run 
for it, Ada, or stand and fight him f ' 

" What wickedness are you muttering un- 
der your breast, there, Sir r ' asked she, with a 
mock imperiousness. 

^ Well, I was just saying to myself that, if 
Ton ha(hi*t been here, Td even run foul of 
him and upset us both. Fd like to see the old 
fellow in the water. Oh I I see I must 
behaye well Miss Gourtenay is in the boat 
tooT 

^ Which means a reproof to me, Harry. 
Mf aunt neyer comes put on any less solemn 
nussion." 

" And why a reproof? What haye you 
done r 

'* Have I not gone off sdling all alone with 
that wild scamp Harry LuttreU — that bucca- 
neer who respects neither laws nor proprie- 
ties] But that's my aunt's yoice I What is 
she saying ?" 

*' She's teUmg the lawyer it's all his fault, 
or Sir Geryus^s fiiult, or somebody's &ult, 
and that it's a shame and disgrace, and I don't 
know well what else besides?' 

" What can it be ?" 

** Just what you said a minute ago. There I 
m wait for them. I'll slack off and let them 
oome up." 

Whateyer might haye been the rebukeful 
tone of ]MQss Courtenay's yoice a few moments 
before, now, as the boat drew up beside Lut> 
trell's, her tones were softened and subdued, 
and it was with her most silvery accent she 
told Ada that some visitors had Just arrived, 
and begged her to return with her to receive 
them, while Mr. M'Kinlay would joui Mr. 
LuttreU, and obtain the lesson in sea-fishing 
he was so eager for. 

" Oome along," said Harry. '* It looks fresh 
outside, and may turn out a nice mackerel 
daVjOalm as it seems here." 

^ With your eood leave. Sir, I shall decline 
a nice mackerel day. I'm a very fair-weather 
sailor." 

A hurried whisper from Qeorgina seemed, 
however, to arrrest him in his excuses, and 
she added aloud: 

^ Of course Mr. LuttreU has no tutention of 
ventoring out to sea fiurther than vou like, 
Sir. He goes for your pleasure and amuse- 
ment, and not to educate you for the Navy." 

Another hurried whisper followed this pert 
speech, and poor M*KinIaf , with the air of a 
coademned man, stepped into Luttrell's boat 
with a heavy sigh, and a look of positive mis- 
ery. 

"No, no, not on any account," were the 
Usi words of Ada into Harry's ear, as he 
helped her to her place. 

*^ Bemember, we dine at six l" said Geoigi- 
nfty 88 Bhe waved them an adieu ; 'and young 



LuttreU cried out, *' All right r as he slacked 
off his sheet, and let the boat run broad and 
tail towards the open sea. 

" It M fresher, far fresher than I thought !" 
said M'Einla^, whose transition firom a row- 
boat to a sailmg one, imparted the impression 
of a strong breeze. 

" Cat's-paws 1 Ught airs of wind that die 
away every moment! But I see it looks 
Uuer out yonder, and now and then I see a 
white curl on the water that may mean a lit- 
tle wind.'' 

^ Then I beseech you, Sir, let us keep where 
we are !" 

** Don't you want me to teach you some- 
thing about fishing? You said you wished 
to know whdt * trawling ' meant" 

"Not to-day, not on this occasion, my 
young friend. It was another errand brought 
me here this morning. Could you not draw 
that thing a little closer, and do something to 
make us go somewhat steadier ?" 

" ru close haul, if you prefer it," said Har- 
ry;, taking a strong pull at the sheet, and, 
with his helm hutl up, seolAing the skiff 
along under a fhU wind. She leaned over so 
much, too, that it required all M'Einlay's 
strength, with both arms outside the gunwale, 
to keep his position. "That's pleasanter, 
ain't it ?" asked Harry. 

" ru not say I IUlc it, either." 

"You wiU when the wind steadies; it's 
squaUy just now, and she feels it, for she has 
no keeU' 

" No keel I And ought she to have a keel V" 

" WeU, I think she'd be the better of one," 
said Harry, smiling. 

" Let us ^ back, Siiv— let us go back at 
once I This is the reverse of agreeable to 
me. I don't understand, and I don't enjoy it. 
Put me ashore anywhere, and leave me to find 
my way how I can. There— yonder, where 
you see the rocks — land me there 1" 

" If I tried it, you'd find your way sure 
enough, but it would be into ue next world I 
Don't you see the white line there ? Those 
are breakers I" 

" Then turn backf Sir, I command, I im- 
plore you," cried he, with a yoice flhaklng 
with terror. 

" 111 put about when the wind slackens. I 
can't do it just yet Have a little patience. 
Take the rudder a moment" 

" No, Sir ; I refuse—I decidedly refuse. I 
protest against any share in what may hap- 
pen." 

" Perhaps it will be past protesting if you 
don't do what I teU you. Hold this, and 
mind mv orders. Keep the tiUer so tUl I cry 
out hard down ; mind me, now — ^no mistake. 
And not waiting for more, he ^rang into the 
bow of the boat as she ran up into the wind, 
and held out the foresail to the breeze. 
" Down helm— hud down !" cried he ; and 
round she spun at once, and so rapidly, that 
the lee gunwale went under water, and 
M'Einlay, beUevinff she had upset, uttered 
one wUd cry, and fell senseless into the bot- 
tom of the boat Not much grieved at his 
condition — ^nerhapMs, on the whole, almost 
glad to be nd of his company— Harry lighted 
a cigar and steered for shore. In less than 
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half an hoar they gained the slack water of 
the little bay. and M'Elnlay, gathering him- 
self up, asked if they were nigh land. 

** Close in ; get up and have a cigar/' said 
Harry, curtly. 

" No, Sir ; 1 wiU not." 

" I thought you liked a weed,** said Hany, 
carelessly. 

'*Myhkings or m^ disUkings must be a 
matter of perfect indifference to you. Sir, or I 
should not be wet to the skin and shiy^rlng 
as I am now." 

'* Take a go of brandy, and you'll be all 
right," ^d Harry, throwing his flask to him. 

Though not verv graciously offered, M*Kin- 
lay accepted the Oram, and then looked oyer 
the side towards the shore with an air of 

freater contentment. ** Considering, Sir, that 
came here to-day on your account, I think I 
miffht haye been treated with somewhat more 
deference to my tastes," said he, at last. 

" On my account ? And in what way on 
my account ?" 

** If we are not likely to haye any more 
storms of wind, I can perhaps tell you." 

" No, no. It's still as a fishpond, here. GK> 
on." 

" Before I go on — ^before I eyen begin, Mr. 
Luttrell, I must haye your promise that you 
will not mention to any one what shall pass 
between us to-day. It is on a subject which 
concerns yim — but still concerns others more 
nearly." 

" All right I'll not speak of it." 

" You will giye meyour word ?" 

*' I have giyen it. l5idn't you hear me say 
rd not speak of it ?" 

" Well, Sir, the matter is this : Great unea- 
siness is being felt here at the intima<^ that 
has ^rown up between you and Miss Yyner. 
Motiyes of extreme delicacy towards you — 
who, of course, not haymg liyed much in the 
world, could not be expected to weigh such 
considerations — ^but motiyes of great delicacy, 
as I say, haye preyented any notice beuig ta- 
ken of this intimacy, and a hope has been fel 
Uiat you yourself, once awakened to the flEtct 
of the long interyal that separates her condi- 
tion firom yourSf would soon see the propriety, 
indeed the necessity, of another line of con- 
duct, and thus not require what may seem an 
admonition, though I really intend you should 
receiye it as the warning counsel of a friend." 

*^ Haye you been commissioned to say this 
to me ?" asked Luttrell, haughtily. 

*' Though I had decided with myself not to 
answer any questions, I will reply to this one 
— and this only. I haye." 

" "Who gaye you this charge?" 

M*Klnlay shook his heao, and was silent 

" Was it Sir Geryais Vyner ?" 

Another shake of the head was the reply. 

** I thought not I am certain, too, it was 
not Lady Vvuer. Be frank. Sir, and tell me 
candidly, it was Miss Courtenay employed 
you on this errand ?" 

** I really see no necessity for any explana- 
tion on my part, Mr. Luttrell. I haye already 
transgressed the limits of mere prudence in 
the ayowal I haye made you. I trust you 
will be satisfied with my candor." 

** Let me ask for a little more of that same 



candor. I want to know what is expected of 
me. What I am to do ?" 

" Really, Sir, you make my portion a very 
painful one. You insist upon my being ex- 
tremely disagreeable to you." 

" Listen to reason. I am telling you that I 
found myself in considerable embarrassment, 
and I entreat of you, as a fayor, to show me 
the way oat of it Am I to discontinue all 
intimacy with Miss Vyner ? Am I to ayoid 
her ? Am I to leaye this, and not return ?" 

" That I opine to be the most fitting course 
under the circumstances," said M'Ejnlay, 
bowing. 

** I see," said Hany, pondering for some 
seconds — ^ I see." And then, with a more 
feryid manner, resuming : " But if I know. 
Sir-— if I feel — that all this caution is unneces- 
s^, that I haye not — that I nerer had — the 
slightest pretensions such as you speak of, — 
that Miss Vyner's manner to me, in its yery 
freedom, repels any suspicion .of the kind, — ^I 
ask you, is it not a little hard to deny me the 
greatest happiness I haye eyer tasted in life— 
the first holiday after a long spell of work 
and hardship ? Why should I not go stndghi 
to Sir Geryais and say this ?" 

** You forget your promise to myselt- ' 

** Ay, to he sure, that is a barrier. I suppose 
you are right The best, the only way, is to 
go off; and I own I feel ashamed to make 
Uiis return for all the generous kindness I 
haye met here; and what an insufferable 
coxcomb must it stamp me, if it eyer oonkes 
out that I left on such grounds as these." 

** That is not how the world regards such 
things. Sir. Men are nqt supposed to measure 
their affections by their circumstances. If it were 
so, we should not see so many mesalliances." 

" I don't know how to ^o about it I'm a 
precious bungler at makmg excuses, and, 
wheneyer I haye told a lie in my life, my own 
shame and confUsion haye always conyicted 
me ; help me to some ingenious pretext for a 
sudden departure." 

** You can haye law business. Your agents 
wish to see you." 

" But I haye no property, or next to none. 
No, no, that won't do." 

** You desire to yislt your friends in Ire- 
land." 

*' Just as bad. I haye as little friends as 
fortune. Try agahi." 

" Why should not Captain Dodge have 
sent for you ; you left him yery ill, and con- 
fined to bed, I understand ?" 

** He told Sir Geryais to keep me as long as 
possible; that the air of the hospital was oad 
for me, and had brought back my ague." 

" If you are so yerv scrupulous, Sir, as to 
what people generally regard as a mere con- 
yentionality, i should say, pack up and be off 
without any explanation at all." 

" I beiieye you are rieht. It is the old 
story of paying one's debts with the topsail 
sheets, bhabby enough, too, but it caa^ be 
helped. Perhaps, Mr. M'Elnlay, if occasion 
should oficur, you would find means to let 
Sir Geryais know that I am not the ungrateful 
dog my want of manners might bespeak me ; 
periiaps you would conyey to him that this 
step of mine had been suggested by youxBdC" 
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** It is possible, Mr. Lattrell, that a fortui- 

tons moment for an explanation of the kind 

•you mention might occur, and, if so, you may 

rely on my wiilmgness to profit by it You 

mean to go at once V* 

" I suppose so. Is it not what you advise t" 

•* Most certainly." 

^ Here goes, then ! Pll start this instant. 
They are all out driving, except Miss Courte- 
cay. I see her in the garden yonder. She, I 
know, will forgive me my abrupt departure, 
and you*U make the best story you can out of 
it, Mr. M'Kinlav. As I was last seen in your 
company, youUl be obliged for your own sake 
to say something plausible." 

** I will do my best. Sir. The eccentric 
halnts of a sea-hfe must bear the burden of 
the explanation." 

''It's poor comfort that I can't be much 
missed 1 Gk>od-by 1" And without any more 
cordial leave-takme, Luttrell turned into a 
side-path that led mrectly to the house, while 
M'Kinlay entered the warden and made 
straight for the sea-wall, on which Miss 
Conrtenay was sitting, awaitinff him. 

** Well r' said she, mipatienUy, as he came 
forward—" well ?" 

** It is done, all finished P 

•* In what way ? How is it finished f 

" He goes away— goes at once I" 

" Of course he writes a note, and makes 
some sort of excuse to my brother-in-law for 
his hurried departure ?" 

** I believe not, I fear— that is, I apprehend 
— ^he is one of those not verv tractable people 
who always do an awkward thine in the awk- 
wardestway; for when HL explamed to him 
that his position here was— what shall I say ? 
— an indiscretion, and that Miss Vyner's 
friends saW with uneasiness the growing inti 
macy between them " 

" You did not speak of me — you did not 
mention my name, I hope ?" broke she in, in 
an imperious tone. 

** You could not suppose me guilty of such 
imprudence, Miss Courtenay !" said he in an 
offended manner. 

" No matter what I suppose, Sir. I want 
you to tell me that my name was not uttered 
daring your interview." 

"Not by 7i}«— certainly not by meP* said 
he, timidly. 

•* Was it by Am», Sir ? Answer me that 1" 

"Well, I rather think that he did say that 
I had been deputed by you to convey the mes- 
sage to him." 

** What insolence t And how did you reply?" 

" I observed that I was not there exactly 
for the purpose of a cross-examination : that 
in my capaci^as a fiiendly adviser I declined 
all interrogation." 

*^ ilddle faddle, Sb*. It would have been 
fiur more to the purpose to have said, * Miss 
Courtenay has nothing whatever to do with 
this communication.' I really feel ashamed 
to think I shdUld play the prompter to a 
professor in subtleties ; but I still think that 
your ingenuity might have hit upon a reason 
for his going, without any reference to us, or 
to cur wishes. Bid it never occur to you, for 
instance, that the arrival of Sir Within War- 
die might offer a convenient plea ?" 



"Indeed! I might have mentioned that," 
said he, in some confiision. " The house does 
not admit of much accommodation for 
strangers, and, an additional room would be 
of consequence just now." 

"I think, Sir," said she, haughtily, "you 
might have put the matter in a better heht 
them by makmg it a domestic question. This 
young man might have be6n brought to see 
that the gentleman who was so ungratefully 
treated-^ might say, so shamefully treated — 
— ^by his near relative^ could not be the 
pleasantest person for him to meet in a nar- 
row family circle." 

" I might. It is quite true, I might have 
insinuated that consideration," said he, with a 
crestfallen air and look. 

" I suppose you did your best. Sir I" said 
she with a sigh ; and he felt all the sarcastic 
significance of compassion. " Indeed, 1 am 
certain you did, and I thank you." With 
these words, not conveyed in any excess of 
warmth and gratitude, she moved away, and 
M'Kinlay stood a picture of doubt, confiision 
and dismay, muttering to himself some unin- 
telligible words,' whose import was, however, 
the hope of that day coming when these and 
many similar smsJl scores might be all wiped 
out together. 



CHAPrER LXIIL 

WITH LAWTBR8. 

" What ! that you, Harry ? How comes it 
you have left all the fine folk so soon ?" cried 
Captain Dodge, as he suddenly awoke and 
saw young Luttrell at his bedside. " Why, 
lad, 1 didift expect to see you back here these 
ten days to come. Wam't they polite and 
dvil to you ?" 

" That they were. They could not have 
treated me better if I had been their own 
son." 

" How comes it, then, that you slipped your 
moorings ?" 

" Well, I can't well say. There were new 
guests just arriving, and people I never saw« 
and so, with one thing or other, I thought I'd 
just move off; and— and— here I am." 

It was not difiScult to see that this very 
lame excuse covered some other motive, and 
the old skipper was not a man to be put off 
by a fiimsy pretext ; but, rough, sailer and 
buccaneer as he was, he could respect the 
feelings that he thought might be matter of 
secret meaning, and merely said : " I'm glad 
to see you back, at all events. I have no one 
to speak to in this place, and, as I lie here, I 
get so impatient, that I forget my smashed 
thighbone, and want to be up and about 
again." 

" So you will, verjr soon^ I hope." 

"Not so soon, lad!" said he, sorrowftally. 
" It's a big spar to splice, the surgeon says, 
and will take three months ; though how Tm 
to lie here three months is more than I can 
tell." 

" m do my best to make it endurable for 

ou. m get books — thej^ve plenty of books 

ere — and maps, and drawings ; and I saw a 
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draftboard this morning, and youMl see the 
time wonH hang so heavily as you feared." 

" That ain't it at all, Harry. YouVe got to 
go to Liverpool to Towers and Smales — 
Uiem's the fellows know me well. Smales 
sailed with me as a youngster, and youMl 
hand them a letter Til write, and they'll look 
about for the sort of craft we're wanting — 
something bark-rigged, or a three-masted 
schooner. I was dreaming of one last night 
— such a clipper on a wind 1 The French are 
blockading Vera Oruz just now, and if we 
could slip past them and get in, one trip 
would set us all right again.'" 

« I think I should like that well I" cried the 
youth. 

"Like it! Why wouldn't you like it? 
There ain't nothing to compare with blockade 
running in this life : stealing carefully up till 
you see the moment to make the dash — 
watching your wind, and then with every 
inch of canvas you can spread, go at it till the 
knee timbers crack again, and the planks 
work and writhe like the twigs of a wicker 
basket, and all the ships of war flying this 
signal and that to each other, till at last* comes 
a gun across your bows, and you run up a 
flag of some sort — ^English belike, for the 
French never suspect John Bull of having a 
clipper. Then comes the order to round to, 
and you pretend to mind it ; and just as they 
man their boat, dead at them you go, swamp 
every man of them, and hold on, while they 
fire away, at the risk of hulling each . other, 
and never take more notice of them than one 
discharge from your pivot-gun, just by way 
of returning their salute. That's what I call 
sport, boy ; and I only wish I was at it this 
nne morning." 

And what happens if you're taken ?" 

"That depends on whether you showed 
fight or not ; if you fired a shotted gun, they 
hang you." 

Luttrell shook his head, and muttered, " A 
dog's death ; I don't like that." 

"That's prejudice. Sir; nothing more. 
Every death a man meets bravely is a fine 
death ! I'd just as lieve be hanged as flayed 
alive by the Choctaws I" 

" Perhaps so would L" 

"Well, there's what you've got to do. 
Towers and Smales, ship builders 1 — they're 
the men to find what we want, and tJiey 
know a clipper well ; they've built more sla- 
vers than any house in the trade." 

Harry made a wry face ; the' skipper saw it, 
and said : " There's more prejudice ; but when 
you've been at sea as long as I have, you'll 
think less about the cargo than what you get 
per ton for the fireight." 

" rd not turn slaver, anyhow ; that much 
I can tell you," said he, stoutly. 

" rd not do it myself Sir, except when bus- 
iness was slack and n-eights low. It ain't 
cheering, noways ; and there's a certain risk 
in it besides. Towers and Smales— Towers 
and Smales I" muttered he over to himself 
three or four times. " They'd not be the 
men they are to-day, I can tell you, if they 
never traded in ebony ware Had you any talk 
with yourCTand Mend, Sir Gervais, about that 
loan he ofiSred me ?" asked he, after a pause. 



" Not a word. I came away hurriedly. I 
had no good opportunity to speak about it" 

" He said, * Two thousand, and pay when I 
like ;' not hard terms, certainly." 

"And yet Td rather you'd not accept them," 
said Harry, slowly. 

" Not take money without interest charged 
or security asked ? What do you mean ?" 

" I mean, I rather you'd wait till I've seen 
those lawyers that managed my father's af- 
fairs, and see whether they can't sell that 
trifle of property that comes to me." 

" Why, didn't you tell me your father willed 
it away to some peasant girl ?" 

"Yes, the island, for the entail had been 
broken by my grandfather, but the small es- 
tate in Roscommon goes to the next of kin, 
and that happens to be myself. It must be 
very little worth, but it may help us at least 
to get a ship, and we'll soon do the rest our- 

" That will we, Harry. This is the fourth 
time in my life I've had to begin all over 
again, and I'm as fresh for it as on the first 
day." 

They went on now to talk of the future and 
all their plans like men who felt the struggle 
with life, a Me stand up fight, that none 
with a stout heart ought ever to think of de- 
clining. The skipper had not only been in 
every comer of the globe, but had brought 
back from each spot, some memories of gam, 
or pleasure, or peril— sensations pretty much 
alike to his appreciation — ^and whether he 
commanded a whale-boat at Behring's Straits^ 
or took in his ship store of coooa-nuts and 
yams at the Spice Islands, adventure ever 
tracked his steps. Dashed with the love of 
danger was the love of gain, and in his narra- 
tive one never could say whether there pre- 
vuled more the spirit of enterprise or the 
temper of the trader. 

" We'll want that loan from Vvner yet, I 
see, Harry," said he, at the end of a long cal- 
culation of necessary out^^ings; " and I see 
no reason against taking it." 

" I do, though," said the other, gravely. 

" Mayhap some sentimental reason that Fd 
not give a red cent for, boy. What is it ?" 

" I'll not trouble you with the sentimental 
reasons," said Luttrell, smiling, " though per- 
perhaps I'm not without some of them. What 
I'll give you will suffice. While I was one 
morning with Sir Gervais, going over all about 
my father and his afibirs, of which he knew 
&r more than I did, he openeil his writing- 
desk, and took out a great mass of letters. 
' These,' said he, * are in your father's hand ; 
read them, and you'll be better acquainted 
with him than you have yet been.' They 
were on all manner of themes — of society, 
field sports, books, and much about politicB — 
and interested me vastly, till at last I came 
upon one which certainly Sir Gervais would, 
not have suffered me to see had he been 
aware it was amonest them. * It was the last 
letter jny father had ever written to him, and 
was almost entirely about myself. He spoke 
of the semi-barbansm I had been reared in^ 
and the humble prospects before me, and he 
told about my ^sposition, and my faults of 
temper— the old &mily &ulta, he called them 
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— ^that made va all ' intractable to our friends, 
and intolerable to all who were not friends.* 
At the end he asked Yjner to become my 

guardian, and he added these words : * Be a 
lend to my boy in all ways that your kind- 
ness, your BjnoEipathy, your counsel can dic- 
tate. Gaide, direct, encourage, or, if need be, 
reprove him, but never, whatever you do, aid 
him with vour purse. It is on this condition 
I commit him to you. Remember.* " 

** Well, rd be noways oblieed to my father 
if he had made any such condition about me, 
Fve never been much the better for all the 
good advice IVe got, but Tve found the man 
that lent me a thousand dollars uncommon 
useful." 

'^ I am telling you of what my* father wish- 
ed and asked for,*' said Harry, proudly, ^ not of 
anything else.** 

^ And that's just what Fm objectin' to, 
youngster. It was hi$ pride to take no help, 
and re brought him to live and die on a btur- 
ren rode in the ocean ; but / don't intend to 
do that, nor. to let you da it We've got to 
sav to the world, * Sheer off there, I'm a com- 
in , and I mean comin' when I say. There's 
maybe room enough for us all, but I'll be 
smashed and chawed up but I'll have room 
for ms r " 

Whether it was the fierce ener^ with 
wbidi he spoke this, or the fact that m a few 
roagh woids he had embodied his whole 
theory of life, but certainly Harry looked at 
him with a sort of wonder blended with 
amusement 

** Besides this," resumed Dodge, with the 
flame decision of tone, ** your father might 
say, if he pleased, ' You shan't help Harry 
Lattrell,' but he never could say, *You 
mustn't help Herodotus Dodge.' No Sir I" 

" At all events," said Harry, " you'll let me 
try my own plan first If that ful, there will 
be time enough to consider the other. I'll 
start to-night for Liverpool. After I have 
seen your friends there, I'll go over and con- 
Bult my lawyers in Dublin ; and I mean to 
run across and see Arran — the old rock— once 
more. It shall be my last look at it" 

"^It ain't a beauty, that's a fact," said 
Dodge, who saw nothmg of the agitation in 
the other's voice or manner. ** Give me an 
hour or two, and I'll write the letters for you, 
and m tell Smales that if you want any 
money ^" 

*" I shaU not want it" 

" Then you'll be unlike any other man that 
ever wore shoes. Sir, that's all 1" And Dodge 
stuffed a formidable piece of tobacco into his 
mouth, as though to arrest his eloquence and 
stop the current of his displeasure, while Har- 
ry waved him a good-by, and went out 

The same evening he started for LiverpooL 
•The skipper's friend^ were most cordial and 
hospitable to him. They had long dealings 
with Dodge, and found him ever honorable 
and trustworthy, and Harry heard with sin- 
cere pleasure the praises of his fHend. It was 
evident, too, that they were taken with 
young Luttrell, for they brou^t him about 
amongst their friends, introducing him everv- 
where, and extending to him every hospitali- 
Ij of their hospitable city. If Hairy was very 



^tefnl for all this kindness, his mind con- 
tinually reverted to the society he had so 
lately mixed in, and whose charm he appre- 
ciated, new as he was to life and the world, 
with an intense zest — the polished urbanity of 
Sir Gervais, the thoughtfiil good nature of La- 
dy Yvner ; the gentle gracefulness of Ada : 
even Miss Gourtenay — no fkvorite of his, nor 
he of hers— yet even she possessed a winning 
elegance of manner that was very captivating. 

.Very unlike all these were the attentions 
that now surrounded him, and many were the 
un&vorable comparisons he drew between his 
present friends and their predecessors. Not 
that he was in love with Ada : he had asked 
himself the question more than once, and al- 
wavs had he given the same answer : " If I 
had been a man of rank and fortune, I'd have 
deemed mv lot perfect to have had such a sis- 
ter." And really it was sister-like she had 
been to him ; so candid, so frank, so full of 
those little cares that other *Move" shrinks 
from, and dares not deal in. She had pressed 
him eagerly, too, to accept assistance from her 
fiuher — a step she never could have taken had 
love been there — and he had refused on 
grounds which showed he could speak with a 
frankness love cannot speak. 

" I take it," muttered he to himself one day 
after long reflection — ^** I take it that my Lutt- 
rell blood moves too slowly for passionate af- 
fection, and that the energy of my nature 
must seek its exercise in hatred, not love ; 
and if this be so, what a life is before me 1" 

At last the ship-builders discovered the 
craft that Dodge was in search of. She was 
a slaver recentlv captured off Bahia, and or- 
dered to be sold bv the Admiralty. A few 
lines from Harry described her with all the 
enthusiasm that her beauty and fine lines 
could merit, and he smiled to himself as he 
read over the expressions of admiration, 
which no loveliness in human form could 
have wrung from him. 

He sailed from Ireland on the night he 
wrote, but carried his letter with him, to re- 
late what he might have to say of his meeting 
with his lawyer. A little event that occurred 
at his landing was also mentioned : 

** As I was stepping into the boat that was 
to take me ashore, we were hailed by a large 
ship-rigged vessel just getting under weim, 
and from which several boat^ crowded with 
people, were just leaving. We rowed to- 
wards her, and found that thev wanted us to 
take on shore a young ladv whose class evi- 
dently prevented her mixmg with the vulgar 
herd that filled .the other boats. She was in 
deep mourning, and so overwhelmed with 
grief, tl|at she was almost unconscious as 
they lifted her into the boat I caught a mere 
glimpse of her face, and never saw anything 
so beautiful in mj life. Only think I the ves- 
set was a convict-ship, and she had gone 
there to take a last foiewell of some father 
or brother^ perhaps— husband it could scarce- 
ly be, she was too young for that Can you 
imagine anything more dreadful ? One evi- 
dently of rank and birth — there were unmis- 
takable signs of both about her— mixing even 
for an instant with aU the pollution of crime 
and wickedness that crowd the deck of a con- 
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vict-ship I I asked leave to accompany her to 
her house or hotel, or wherever she was go- 
ing, bat she made a gesture of refusal ; and, 
though I'd have given more than I dare tell 
to have known more about her, I thought it 
would be so unworthy to follow her, that I 
left her the moment we landed, and never saw 
her more. 

" I am sure I did what was right and becom- 
ing, but if you knew how sorry I am to have 
been obliged to do it — ^if you knew how, now 
that it is all done and passed, I think of her 
incessantly— ay, and follow every one I see in 
mourning till 1 discover that it is not she — 
you'd wonder what change has come over this 
thick blood of mine, and set it boiling and 
bubbling as it never used to do." 

He went on next to tell of his visit to the 
agents of his father's property. Messrs. Cane 
and Carter had been duly apprised by Sir Ger- 
vais Vyner that Harry Luttrell was alive, and 
it scarcely needed the letter which he carried 
as a credential, to authenticate him, so strik- 
ing was the resemblance he bore to his father. 
'* You should have been here yesterday, Mr. 
Luttrell," said Cane. " You would have met 
your cousin. She has left this for Arran this 
morning." 

Harry muttered something about their not 
being known to each other, and Cane con- 
tinued : 

" You'd scarcely guess what brought her 
here. It was to make over to you, as the 
riffhtful owner, the property on the Arran 
Islands. We explained to her that it was a 
distinct deed of gift — ^that your late father be- 
queathed it to her as a means of support — for 
she has really nothing else — ^and that legally 
her claim was unassailable. She was not to 
be shaken from her resolution. No matter 
how we put the case— either as one of law or 
of necessity — her invariable reply was, * My 
mind is made up, and on grounds very differ- 
ent from any you have touched on ;' and she 
left us with full directions to make the neces- 
sary conveyances of the estate in your fietvor. I 
entreated her to defer her final determination 
for a week or two, and all I could obtain was 
a promise that if she should change her mind 
between that time and the day of signing the 
papers, she would let me know it. She has 
also given us directions about taking a pas- 
sage for Australia ; she is going out to seek 
occupation as a governess if she can, as a ser- 
vant if she must. 

Harry started, and grew pale and red by 
turns as the other said this. He thought, 
indeed, there was some want of delicacy in 
thus talking to him of one so nearly allied to 
him. His ignorance of life, and the Irish at- 
tachment to kmdred together, made mm feel 
the speech a harsh one. 

" How wiU it be, Sir," asked he, curtly, " if 
I refuse to accept this cession ?" 

"• The law has no means of enforcing it, 
Sir. There is no statute which compels a 
man to take an estate against his will. She, 
however, can be no more bound to retain, 
thanyou to receive, this property." 

^ We had three hours' talk," said Harry in 
writing this to Captain Dodge, " and I ascer- 
tained that this very property she is now so 



anxious to be free of, had formed up to this 
the pride and enjojrment of her life. She had 
labored incessantly to improve it, and the 
condition of the people who lived on it. She 
had built a schoolhouse and a small hospital, 
and, strange enough, too, a little inn, for the 
place was In request with tourists, who now 
found they could make their visits with com- 
fort and convenience. Cane also showed me 
the drawing of a monument to my father's 
memory, the *Last Luttrell of Arran,' ahe 
called him ; and I own I was amazed at the 
simple elegance and taste of the design made 
by this poor peasant girl. Even if all these 
had not shown me uiat our old home had 
fallen into worthy hand^ I feel determined 
not to be outdone in generosity by this daugh- 
ter of the people. She shall see that a Lut- 
trell understands his name and his station. I 
have told Cane to inform her that I distinctly 
refuse to accept the cession ; she may endow 
her school or her hospital with it ; shcTmay 
partition it out amongst the cottier occupiers: 
she may leave it — I believe I said so in my 
warmth — to be worked out in masses for her 
soul— if she be still a Catholio— if all thia 
while none of her own kith and. kin are in 
want of assistance ; and certainly times must 
have ffreatly changed with them if it be not 
so. At all events Til not accept it. 

" I own to you I was proud to think of the 
high-hearted girl, bred up in poverty, and 
tried by the terrible test of* adoption ' to for> 
get her humble origin. It was very fine and 
very noble of her, and only that 1 fear if I 
were to see her the illusion might be destroy- 
ed, and some coarse-featured, vulgar creature 
rout forever the pleasant image my mind has 
formed, Fd certainly make her a visit. Cane 
presses me much to do so, but I will not. I 
shall go over to the island to see the last rest- 
ing-place of my poor fhther, and then leave it 
for ever. I have made Cane ^ve me his 
word of honor not to divulge my secret, nor 
even admit that he has more than seen me^ 
and I intend to-morrow to set out for Arran. 

*^ I asked Cane, when I was leaving hina, 
what she was Uke, and he laughingly an- 
swered, * Can't you imagine it V and so I see 
I was right They were a wild, fierce, proad 
set, all these of my mother's family, with 
plenty of traditions amongst them or heavy 
retributions exacted for wrongs, and they 
were a strong, well-grown, and well-featured 
race, but, afler all, not the stuff of which 
ladies and gentlemen are made in my couatry 
at least. j(m have told me a different story 
as regards pours, 

** You shail hear from me from the island if 
I remain there longer than a day, but if my 
present mood endure, that event is very un- 
likely." 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

ON THE ISLAin). 

It was late at night when Hany landed on 
Arran. Dark as it was, however, his sailor'8 
eye could mark that the little jetty waa in 
trim order, and that 9Xej^ now led down to 
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the water where formerly it was necessary to 
clamber over rugged rocks and slippery sea- 
weed. A boatman took his carpe^bag as a 
matter of coarse, too, as he stepped on shore, 
and trifling as was the service, it had a cer^ 
tain signiflcance as to the advance of civilisa- 
tion in that wild spot. More striking, again, 
than these was the aspect of the comfortable 
little inn into which he was ushered. Small 
and unpretending, indeed, but very clean, 
and not destitute of little ornaments, sketches 
of the scenery of the island, and specimens of 
ore, or curious rock, or Strang fbm, that were 
to be found there. A few books, too, were 
scattered about, some of them presents iVom 
former visitors, with graceful testimonies of 
the pleasure they hid. found in the trip to 
Arran, and how gratefully they cherished the 
memory of its simple people. 

Harry amused himself turning over these, 
as he sat at the great turf fire waiting tor his 
supper. Of those who served him there was 
not one he recognised. Their looks and their 
language bespoSe them as belonging to the 
mainland, but they spoke of the island with 
pride, and told how, in the season, about July 
or August, as many as fifteen or twenty 
strangers occasionally came over to visit it 

" There toaa a day, said the man, " in the 
late Mr. LuttrelFs time, when nobody dare 
come here ; he'd as soon see ould Nick as a 
stouter ; and if a boat was to put in out of 
bad weather or the like, the first moment the 
wind would drop ever so little, down would 
come a message to tell them to be off.*' 

Harrv shooK his head ; an unconscious pro- 
test, of Assent it was, but the other, interpret- 
ing the sign as condemnation, went on : 

*' Ay, he was a hard man 1 But they tell 
me it wasn't his fiekult ; the world went wrong 
with him, and he turned against it." 

" He had a son, hadn't he?" asked Harry. 

" He had. Sir. I never saw him, but they 
tell me he was a fine boy, and when he was 
only ten years old, got a broken arm fighting 
with a seal in one of the caves on the shore ; 
and, what's more, he didn't like to own it, 
because the seal got away from him." • 

" What became of him ?" 

'^He was lost at sea, Sir. I believe he 
tamed pirate or slaver himself, and it was no 
g^reat matter what became of him. They 
were all unlucky men and women. No one 
ever heard of a Luttrell coming to good yet." 

'* That's a hard sentence." 

"You'd not think so, Sir, if you knew 
them ; at least, so the men tell me about here. 
They liked the man that was here last well 
enough, but ^ey said that nothing he could 
do would ever prosper." 

" And who owns it now ?" 

" Kitty O'Hara that was— Neal O'Hara's 
daughter — ^he that was transported long ago 
— she's now the mistress of the whole island, 
and her name^-she took it by his will — is 
liUttrell— Luttrell of Arran !" 

" Do the people like her ?" 

" Why wouldn't they like her ? Isn't she 
working and slaving for them all day long, 
noTsing them at the hospital, visiting Uiem in 
tlieir cabins, teaching them in the school, 
getting them seed potatoes from Belmullet, 



and hasn't she set up a store there on the 
shore, where they can buy pitch, and hemp, 
and sailcloth, and all kinds of cordage, for less 
tibian half what it costs at Castlebar." 

** How has she money to do all this ?" 

" Just because she lives like the rest of us. 
Sorrow bit better dinner or sapper she has, 
and it's a red cloak she wears, like Molly Ry- 
an, and she makes her own shoes, and purti- 
er ones you never looked at." 

** And who taught her to manage all this so 
cleverly ?" 

" She taught herself out of books ; she reads 
all night tnrough. Come here, now. Sir I 
Do you see that light there? That's her 
window, and there she'll be tUl, maybe, nigh 
^ye o'clock, studyin' hard. Molly says 
there's nights she never goes to bed at aH''^ 

" That fight comes from the tower." 

** So it does. Sir, however you knew it," 
said the man ; " but it was the favorite room 
of him that's gone, and she always sits there." 

"And are strangers permitted to see the 
Abbey ?" asked Harry. 

'* Yes, Sir. All they've to do is to write 
their names in this book and send up a mess- 
age that they want to see the place, and 
they'd see every bit of it but the two little 
rooms Mr. Luttrell that was used to keep for 
himself." 

" And if one wished to see these also ?" • 

" He couldn't do it, that's all ; at least, Td 
not be the man that axed her leave I" 

" Take my name up there in the morning," 
said Hariy, as he wrote " H. Hamilton" in 
the book, that being a second name by which 
he was called after his father, though he had 
long ceased to use it. 

The supper made its appearance at this 
moment, and little other conversation passed 
between them. As the man came and went, 
however, he continued to speak of Miss Lut- 
trell, and all she had done for the people, in 
terms of warmest praise, winding up all with 
the remark, " That no one who had not lived 
the life of hardship and struggle of a poor 
person could ever be able to know what were 
the wants that press hardest — ^what the priva- 
tions Uiat cut deepest into the nature of the 
poor. And that's the reason," he said, ** that 
she'll never let any one be crtiel to the chil- 
dren, for it was as a child herself she knew 
sorrow I" 

Long after the man had left him, Harry sat 
at the fire thinking over all he had heard. 
Nor was it, let us own, without a certain irri- 
tation that he thought of the contrast the 
man drew between his father and this girl — 
his father, the man of mind and intellect, the 
scholar, the orator, the man whose early ca- 
reer had been a blaze of success, and yet all 
his acquirements and all his knowledge paled 
beside the active energy of a mere peasant. 
The refiection pained him ; it chafed him 
sorely to admit, even to his own heart, that 
birth and blood were not always the superi- 
ors, and he casuistically suspected that much 
of the praise he had heard bestowed upon 
this girl was little other than the refiex of 
that selfish esteem the people felt for quali- 
ties like their own. 

And out of these conf^ised and conflicthig 
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thoaghts he set to work to paint her to his 
mind, and imagine what she must be. He 
pictured her a coarse, masculine, determined 
woman ; active, courageous, and full of ex- 
pedients, with some ability, but far more of 
self-confidence, the great quality of those who 
have been their own teachers. From what 
Mr. Gane had told him, she was one who 
could take a proud view of life and its duties. 
That very resolve to cede the property, when 
she heard that yet there was a Luttrell alive 
to inherit it, showed that there was stuff of 
no mean order in her nature. " And yet," he 
thought, ^'^ all this could consist with vulgar 
looks and vulgar manners, and a coarseness 
of feeling that would be repugnant." With 
these imagining he went to bed, and dream- 
ed the whole mght through of this girl. 

" Have you taken my message up to the 
Abbev ?" asked he, &s he sat at breakfast. 

" Yes, Sir ; and Miss Luttrell says you are 
to go where you like. Bhe^son to the far 
part of the island this morning to see a 
woman in fever, and won*t be back till 
night." 

" Then perhaps I may be able to see those 
two rooms you spoke of?" 

The man shool^his head m silence, perhaps 
not over-pleased at the obstinacy of the 
stranger to investigate what was deemed 
sacred. 

" I want no guide," said Harry. " I see the 
Abbey, and I'll find my own way to it." 

And with these words he sauntered along, 
every step and every stone of the path 
familiar to him. As he drew nigh he saw 
some changes. The railing of the little gai'- 
den had been repaired, and the garden itself 
was better tilled than of yore, and close bv 
the wall of the Abbey, where slielter favored, 
a few fiowers were growing, and some at- 
tempt there seemed making to train a creep- 
er to reach to the window-sill. 

Molly Rj^an was out, and a strange &ce 
that Harry knew not received him at the 
door, leaving him, as he entered, to go where 
he pleased, simply saying, " There's the way 
to the Abbev, and that's where sha lives !" 

He turned first to the aisle of the church, 
paved with the tombstones of bygone Lut- 
trells, and where now a cross in blue lime- 
Stone marked his father's grave. The in- 
scription was, " To the memory of the Last 
of the Luttrells, by one who loved him, but 
not merited his love." 

** Strange that she should have said so," 
thought he, as he sat down upon the stone. 
But It was soon of the long past his mind 
was filled with. Of the days of his boyhood, 
no happy, careless, sunny youth was it, but a 
time of loneliness and sorrow^of long soli- 
taiy rambles through the island, and a return 
at nightfall to a home of melancholy and 
gloom. He bethought him of his poor moth- 
er's tears as they would fidl hot upon his fiice, 
and the few words, stem and harsh his father 
would meet him with ; and vet, now in his 
utter desolation, what would he not give to 
hear that voice again whose accents were 
wont to terrify him ? — ^what would he not 
give to see the face whose slightest sign of re- 
proof had once overwhelmed him with shame? 



How fervently, how faithfully will the 
heart cling to some memoiy of Kindness for 
those whose severity had once been almost a 
terroc ! What a sifting process do our affec- 
tions go through where death has come, tear- 
ing away the recollections of what once had 
grieved and pained us, and leaving only the 
memorp- of the blessed word that liealed, of 
the lovmg look that rallied us. John Luttrell 
had been a hard, stem, unforgiving man ; it 
was but seldom that he suffer^ his heart to 
sway him, but there had been moments when 
his love overcame him, and it was of these 
Harry now bethought him, and it was in such 
guise he pictured his &ther now before him. 

*^ Oh I if he were here to welcome me back 
— ^to let me feel I wad not homeless in the 
world — what a moment of Joy and happiness 
had this been I" How keen can sorrow make 
memory! There was not a little pass- 
ing word of praise his father ever spoke— 
there was not a kindly look, not a litue ges- 
ture of fondness, that did not recor to him as 
he sat there and wept. 

With slow steps and heavy heart he tamed 
into the house, and sought the little room 
where his father usually sat during the day. 
There was the great old chair of b<)g-oak, and 
there the massive table, and over the fire- 
place the great two-handed sword, and the 
stone-headed Javelm crosswise over the ox- 
hide shield ; ul these he knew, but other ob- 
jects there were new and strange to nim — 
so strange, that he could not but wonder at 
them. A half-finished water-color on an 
easel, done by no common hand, was at one 
side of the window, and in a deep chair, as 
though left hurriedly there, was a guitar. 
Music, and pen sketches, and books, were 
strewn about, and a solitary rose in a glass c^ 
water bore an almost painful testimony to the 
rareness of flowers on the spot. A basket of 
some sewing work— capes of fiieze for her 
school children — stood beside the fire. It was 
plain to see that this peasant g^l had caught 
up tastes and pursuits which belong to 
another sphere, and Hariy pondered over it, 
and questioned himself if she were the hap- 
pier for this cultiTation. Was it better for 
her, or worse, to be endowed with what, in 
imparting a resource, removes a sympathy ? 

Seated on the little window-stool— the 
same spot where he had often sat silent for 
hours — ^he fell into a train of melancholy 
thought His poor father— the broken-down, 
cmshed man, without a companion or a 
firiend — ^rose before his mind, and filled each 
spot he turned to, and it was with a feeling 
of deep self-reproach he recalled how he him- 
self had left him— deserted him, he called it 
now— to live on in sorrow and die foiiom. 
Out of this dreamy half-stupor he was roused 
by the woman hurriedly telling him that her 
mistress was coming up the path to the 
house, and entreating him to go away before 
she entered. He arose at once, and, passing 
through the kitchen, issued forth by th« back 
of the Abbey at the very instant that Kate 
crossed the door. 

«« Who has been here, Jane ? Whose cane 
is this V" said she, taking up a stick Hany had 
foigott^i ia his haste. 
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The woman explained it was the young 
gentleman to wliom her mistress gaye per- 
mission that mominff to see the Abbey, and 
who had only jost tu:en his departure. 

*' The whole day here 1" exclaimed Kate. 

" True enough, 'Miss. He was two hours 
and more in the Abbey, and I thought he was 
asleep, for he was lying on the master's graye 
with his &ce hid ; out when I spoke, he an- 
swered me. It was what he wished, Miss, 
was to be let go up in the tower and have a 
view from the top ; but I told him your own 
rooms was there, and nobody eyer got leaye 
to see them." 

^ I mean to ko to the Murra Glen to-mor^ 
row, Molly,*' said Kate, turning to her old and 
fidthfhl seryant, and you may let this stranger 
go oyer the Abbej in eyeiy part ; so Uiat he 
be away before nightfall, the whole is at his 
disposal Go down this eyening to the inn. 
and take his stick to him, with this message. 

Seated at her tea, Kate was thinking of the 
long sea yoyage that .lay before her, and the 
new land in which she was to seek her for- 
tune, when a wild shrill scream startled her, 
and at the same instant, Molly rushed into 
the room, and when she had reached the mid- 
dle of it, staggered back, and leaned, half 
fiuntlng, against the wall. 

«* What's the matter, Molly ? What has 
happened V* cried Kate, eagerly. 

^ May the blessed saints protect and guard 
us. Miss, but I seen him as plain as 1 see 
you." 

" Whom did you see ?" 

** Himself that's gone — the master I Glory 
to him, and i>eace, too, if it was God's will,^' 
said the woman, falteringly. 

'' How foolish this is, Molly. I scarcely ex- 
pected this from you** 

'^ I don't care. FU swear it on the book I 
saw him, and heard him too. * Would you be 

so kind ^ says he; and at that I let a 

screech out of me and ran in here." 

" This is too absurd," said Ejite, with some 
irritation in her yoice. " Go and see what 
this man wants." 

^ Not if you were to dye me a hat Ml of 
goold, Miss Kate. May I neyer. if Td go there 
again to be Queen of flneland." 

<' I am not pleased wiu you, Molly," said 
Kate, taking a candle in her hand, and moy- 
ing towards the door. The woman threw 
hmelf at her feet to preyent her, but with a 
haughty gesture she motioned her away, and 
pas^ out. 

A man was standing in the doorway, who 
courteously remoyed his hat as she came for- 
ward, and said^ ** Tm sorry to haye alarmed 
your seryant. Miss Luttrell, but I had left my 
walkingHsticlk here this morning, and came to 
get it" 

Screening the light fit>m her face with one 
hand, she threw the full glare on the other's 
fiice, and in a yoice of deep emotion, said, ** I 
see well why she was frightened. Your name 
is LuttreU r 

** I must not deny4t to the only one that 
remains of all my kin. Are you not. my 
Gousm Kate ?" 

She held out her hand to him, and, in a 
Toice quayering and broken, said, ** How glad 



I am to see you— and to see you under my 
own roof." 

** There must be two words more before 
that be settled, Kate," said he, kindly, as, still 
holding her hand in his own, he walked back 
with her to her room. 

" There, Molly — ^there's your young master ; 
perhaps you'll be less frightened now that 
you see mm at my s;de." 

While the poor woman gaye way to a 
transport of joy and tears, Harry continued 
to gaze at Kate with an intense eacemess. 
" Tell me one thing, Cousin Kate," said he, in 
a whisper ; " answer me truly : Were you on 
board of a conyict-ship in Kingston harbor on 
Tuesday last, as she was getting under 
weigh r 

She nodded assent 

" Then it was I who lifted you into the 
boat, and asked your leaye to see you safely 
on shore." 

" I'm ashamed to seem ungrateful, but I 
haye no memory of your kindness. I had^oo 
much sorrow on my heart that morning." 

'* Oh, if you knew how I loneed to meet you 
again— how I walked and wa&ed incessanUy 
to try and come up with you, neyer dreaming 
of such happiness as this — that, when we me^ 
I could claim you as my own dear cousin T' 

^ And was it ri^ht, Cousin Harry, for you 
to come here in disguise and yisit the Abbey 
like a stranger ? Was that an eyidence of the 
affection you speak of?" 

" You forget, Kate, I didn't know whom I 
was to meet. If I had known that you were 
the girl whom I carried down the ladder to 
the boat, I'd haye gone to the world's end to 
see you again. How came you to be there ?" 

" ¥ ou snail hear it all when you haye time 
and patience. We each haye much to tell, 
and you shall begin, but not to-night, Hany ; 
let us be satisfied to make acquaintance now. 
Why do you stare at me?" 

** Because you are so beautifhl— -because I 
neyer saw any one so beautiful before." 

" A yery frank compliment, and I suppose 
too frank to be construed into what is called 
flattery." 

**To think of you liying here I— ifou^ in 
such a place as this 1 Why, it i» downnght 
monstrous." 

** Cousin Harry," said she, grayely, " if you 
are to do nothing but make me compliments, 
our intimacy will haye but a sorry chance to 
make any progresa I haye no doubt Fm 
pretty, but remember, that in this place here 
there are scores of things you'll be struck by, 
simply because they come upon you unex- 
pectedly. Look at my little tea equipaze, for 
mstance ; could you naye dreamed of any- 
thing so tasteful on the Island of Arran ?" 

The playful raillery of this speech could 
not turn his thoughts fh>m herself. Nor was 
it alone her beauty that amazed him, but her 
exquisite grace of manner, the sweet-toned 
yoice, low and ffentle, her eyeiy moyement 
and gesture, and then her beanng towards 
herself, so nicely balanced between the re- 
serye of a maidenly baahfulness and the free- 
dom of a near relatiye. 

" We will haye our tea together. Hairy," 
said she, " and you shall tell me all your ad- 
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yentores. Yon oonld not readily find a lis- 
tener more eager for all that is strange, or 
wild, or exciting. Let me hear of the scenes 
you haye gone urongh, and FU be able to 
make some guess of what manner of man my 
cousin is." 

*' Hy rough life is little more than a long 
catalogue of common-place hardships— hard- 
ships that sailors come at last to look at as 
the ordinary events of existence, but which 
certainly tend to make us somewhat careless 
about life, but ycry ready to enjoy it. Where 
am I to be^ T* 

" At the. beginning, of course. I want to see 
you as a boy before 1 h^lar of you as a man." 

With a manly frankness, and a modesty to- 
tally deyoid of any affectation, he told the sto- 
ry of his sea life ; me strange lands and people 
he had seen ; the wild spots he had visited ; 
the hopes of fortune at one time fhll and radi- 
ant, at another dashed and destroyed by dis- 
aster ; dreams of wealth and aAuence rudely 
dispelled by mischances ; and, last of all — the 
crowning calamity — the attack made by the 
Biffs, and his captivity amongst the Moors. 

"Was home very often in your thoughts 
through these reverses ?" asked she, gravely. 

" Seldom out of my thoughts, Kate. It had 
not been, as you may know, a very cheerful 
or a happy home. It was a lonely, gloomy 
life I led here, but I believe sorrows can at- 
tach lust as well as joys, and I longed to see 
the old rock again, and I used to fancy how 
much more companionable I could be to my 
poor father now that I had grown up and 
had learnt something of the world and its 
ways. All my misfortunes were nothing 
compared to the sorrowful tidings that met 
me as I landed at Gknoa, and learned I was 
alone in the world, without even one to care 
for me." 

" You went at once fo Sir Gervais Vyner's. 
Tell me about ihem." 

" You know them better than I do, Kate," 
said he, smiling. '* Ada told me of all her 
love for you — ^it was the theme she never tir- 
ed of— your beauty, your wit, your jjracefW- 
ness, your talent at everything — ^tifl I grew 
half angry. She woidd talk of nothing else." 

" And Ada herself— what is she like? She 
was, as a child almost perfectly beautifhl." 

** She is very handsome. Her features are 
all regular, and her smile is very sweet, and 
her manner very gentle, and her voice singu- 
larly silvery ana musical." 

" So that you fell in love with her T* 

" No," said he, shaking his head—** no, I did 
not." 

" Yes, yes, you did ! . That list of her per- 
fections was given too readily not to have 
been conned over." 

" I tell you again, I felt no lore for her. 
We were whole days together, and lived as a 
brother and a sister might, talking of what- 
ever interested us most, but one word of love 
never passed between us." 

*» A look, then ?" 

" Not even that. Just think one moment, 
Kate. Who is she, and who am I ?" 

" What would that signify if your hearts 
caught fii^ ? Do you thmk Uie affections ask 
leave of title-deeos V* 



"Mine certainly did not They had no 
need to do so. I was as frank witn Ada as 
with you.'' Scarcely was the last word out, 
than a deep crimson flush covered his cheek, 
and he felt overwhelmed with confusion, for 
he had said what, if true in one sense, might 
possibly convey a very different meaning in 
another. ** I mean," added he, stammeringly, 
" I told her all I have told you about my sea 
life." 

" You are a puzzle to me, Harry," said she, 
after a pause. ** You can enumerate a number 
of qualities with enthusiasm, and still declare 
that they had no influence over you. Is this 
the sailor temperament ?" 

" I suspect not," said he, smiling. ** I rath- 
er opine we salt-water folk are too free of our 
hearts." 

** But why were you not in love with her T* 
cried she, as she arose impatiently and walked 
up and down the room. ** You come off a 
life of hardships and perils into what, of all 
things, is the most entrancing— the daily life 
of people bred up to all the courtesies and 
charms that embellish existence — vad you 
find there a very beautiful eirl, well disposed 
to accept your intimacy and frlend^p — ^how 
can you stop at friendship ? I want to hear 
that." 

" I never knew there was any difficulty in 
the task till now that you have told me of it," 
said he, smiling. 

She opened a little drawer in a caUnet as 
she stood with her back towards him, and 
drew on her finger a ring— a certain plun 
gold ring— which recalled a time of bygone 
sorrow and suffering, and then, coming dose 
to him, laid her hand upon his arm, so that 
he could but notice the ring, and said t 

" I ought to have remembered you were a 
Luttrell, Harry— the proud race who never 
minded what might bechance their heads, 
though they took precious care of their 
hearts r 

** What does thnt mean ?" said he, pointing 
to the ring ; and a paleness like death spread 
over his mce. 

'* What does such an emblem always 
mean ?" said she, calmly. 

^ It is not that you are married, Kate ?^' 

" Surely you have heard the story. Mr. 
M'Kinlay could not have been a week at the 
Vyners' without telling it" 

" I have heard nothmg, I know nothing. — 
Tell me at once, are you a wife ? — have yon a 
husband living f" 

" You must be patient, Hany, if you want 
a somewhat long history." 

" I want no more than what I asked you. 
Are you a married woman ? Answer me that." 

** Be calm, and be quiet and listen to me," 
said she, sitting down at his side. " You can 
answer your own question when I shall have 
finished." 

" Why not tell me in one word ? A Yes or 
a No cannot cost you so much, though one of 
them may cost me heavily." 

" What if I could not so answer you ? 
What if no such answer were possible ? Will 
you hear me now ?" 

" Say on," muttered he, burying his &ce 
between his hands—" say on t" 
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** I have a Ion? story to tell you, Harry, 
and I will tell it all ; first, because you shall 
give me your counsel ; and secondly, because, 
if YOU ^ould bear others speak of me, you 
will know where is the tmth. You will be- 
lieve me. Is it not so V* 

"That I will. Goon." 

" It would be well if I could speak of my- 
self as simply unlucky," said she, in a tone of 
deep melancholy, " but this may not be 1 I 
have gone through heavy trials, but there 
was not one of them, perhaps, not self-in- 
curred." 

•* Oh, Kate, if you would not break my 
heart with anxiety, tell me at once this ring 
means nothing — ^tell me you are free." 

" Be patient, Harry, and hear me. Trust 
me, I have no wish to linger over a narrative 
which has so little to be proud of It is a 
stoiT of defeat-;-defeat and humiliation from 
beraning to end." 

She began, and it was already daybreak ere 
she came to the end. Tracking: the events of 
her life from her first days at the Vyners*, 
she related sn inner histoiy of her own 
longings, and ambitions, and. fears, and suf- 
ferings, as a child ripening into the character 
of womanhood, and making her, in spite of 
herself, a plotter and a contriver. The whole 
&bric of her station was so frail, so unreal, it 
seemed to demand incessant effort to support 
and sustain it At Dalradem, where she 
ruled as mistress, an accident, a word might 
depose her. She abhorred the ** equivoque " 
of her life, but could not overcome it. She 
owned frankly that she had brought herself 
to believe that the prize of wealth was worth 
every sacrifice ; that heart, and affection, and 
feeling were all cheap in comparison with 
boundless affluence. 

*' Tou may imagine what I felt," said she, 
*• when, after all Ihad done to lower myself 
in my own esteem — crushed within me every 
sentiment of womanly affection — when,, aft^ 
all this, I came to learn that my sacrifice had 
been for .nothing — that there was a sentiment 
this old man cared for more than he cared 
for me — that there was a judgment he re- 
garded more anxiously tlian all 1 could say — 
the opinion of the world; and it actually 
needed the crushing sorrow of desertion to 
convince him that it was better to brave the 
world than to leave it tor ever. Till it became 
a question of his life he would not yield. The 
same lesson that brought him so low served 
to elevate me, I was then here— here in Arran 
— ^holding no feigned position. I was sur- 
rounded with no luxuries, but there were no 
deluuons. Your father eave me his own 
proud name, and the people gave me the res- 
pect that was due to it I was real at last 
Oh, Harry, I cannot tell you all that means I 
I have no words to convey to you the sense 
of calm happiness I felt at being what none 
could gainsay — ^none question. It was like 
iiealth after the flush and madness of fever. 
This wild spot seemed to my eyes a Paradise. 
Day by day duties grew on me, and I learned 
to meet them. All the splendid past, the 
great life of wealth and its ^ appliances, was 
beffinning to &de away from my mind, or 
only to Im remembered as a bright and gor- 



geous dream, when I was suddenly turned 
from my little dail^r routine by an unhappy 
disaster. It came in this wise." She then 
went on to tell of her grand&ther^s imprison- 
ment and trial, and the steps by which she 
was led to ask Sir Within's assistance in his 
behalf On one side, she had to befiiend this 
poor old man, deserted and forlorn, and, on 
the other, she had to bethink her of her un- 
cle, whose horror at the thought of a public 
exposure in a court was more than he had 
strength to endure. If she dwelt but passing- 
ly on the description, her shaken voice and 
trembling lip told too well what the sacrifice 
had cost her. ** The messenger to whom I 
entrusted my letter, and whom I believed in- 
terested almost equaUy with myself in its 
success, brought me back for answer that my 
letter would not be even opened, that Sir 
Withbi refused to renew any relations with 
me whatever — in a word, that we had sepa- 
rated for ever and in everythhig. I cannot 
tell now what project was in my head, or 
how £ had proposed to myself to befriend my 
grand&ther*, some thought, I know, passed 
through my head about makio|^ a statement 
of his case, so fiur as I could p^k it up from 
himself, and going personally with this to one 
of the leadin? lawyers on the circuit, &nd im- 
ploring his aid. I always had immense confi- 
dence m myself, or in whatever I could do bv 
a personal effort If I have learned to think 
more meanly of my own powers, the lesson 
has been rudely taught ma What between 
the mental strain firom this attempt, anxiety, 
privation, and exposure to bad weather, I fell 
ill, and my malady turned to brain fever. It 
was during this time that this man 0*Rorke, 
of whom I have txAd you, returned, bringing 
with him Mr. LadareUe, a younff relative of 
Sir Within's. On the pretext of giving me 
the rites of my Church, a priest was admitted 
to see me, and some mockery of a marriage 
ceremony was gone through by this clergy- 
man, who, I am told, united me, unconscious, 
and to all seeming dying, to this same young 
sentleman. These details I learned later, for 
long, long before I had recovered sufficient 
strength or sense to understand what was 
said to me, my Inidegroom had gone off and 
left the country." 

^ And with what obiect was this marriage 
ceremony performed f " asked Luttrell. 

** I have discovered that at last I have 
found it out through certain letters which 
came into my hands in looking over your 
father's papers. You shall see them yourself 
to-morrow. Enough now, that I say that Sir 
Within had never rejected my prayer for help; 
on the contrary, he had most nobly and liber- 
ally responded to it He wrote besides to 
your ikther a formal proposal to make me his 
wife. To prevent the possibility of such an 
event, LadareUe planned the whole scheme I 
have det^ed, and when your father wrote to 
Sir Within that I had left Airan— * deserted 
Mm,* he called it— LadareUe forwarded a pre- 
tended certificate of our marriage, no further 
proof seemed wanting that I was one utterly 
unworthy of all interest or regard. I came 
here in time— not to receive my dear uncle's 
forgiveness, for he had long ceased to accuse 
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me — ^his last thonghts of me were kind and 
loving ones. Since then/' said slie, ** my life 
bas had bnt one severe trial — ^my leave-taking 
with my poor old grandfather ; but for this it 
has been like a str^ge dream, so much of ac- 
tive employment and duty blending with 
memories of a kind utterly unlike evcrvthing 
about me, that I am ever asking myself * Is it 
the present or the past is tlie unreal V " 

" The marriage is, however, a mockery, 
Kate," said Luttrell ; and, taking her hand, 
he drew off the ring, and threw it into the 
fire. 

** You are sure it g^ves him no claim— no 
power over me ?" asked she. 

" Claim 1 — power ! None. Fm no lawyer, 
but I could almost swear that his set, would 
subject him to severe punishment; at all 
events, you have a cousin, Kate, who will not 
see you insulted. Til find out this fellow, if 
I search ten years for him." 

"No, no, Harry. To publish this story 
would be to draw shame upon me. It was 
your own father said, * A Woman is worse 
with an imputed blame than is a Man after 
a convicted fault.* Let me not be town-talk, 
and I will beir my sorrows patiently." 

" That's not ttie Luttrell way to look at it 1" 
said he, fiercely. 

"Remember, Harry, I am only Luttrell by 
adoption," said she, rising and approaching 
the fire. 

" What are you looking for Qiere in the 
embers, Kate ?" 

" My ring," said she, drawing the charred 
and blackened ring out from the ashes. " I 
mean to keep this — ^an emblem of a sorrow 
and a shame which should not be forgotten." 

" What do you mean ? It was by no fault 
of yours this trick was worked." 

" No ; but It was my own heartless ambi- 
tion that provoked it, Harry. I wanted to be 
a great lady, at the cost of all that gives life a 
charm." 

" You surely would not have married this 
old man— this Sir Withm, you speak of?" 

" I would," said she, colaly. 

" Oh, Kate I unsay that. Tell me that you 
only said this in levity or jest 1" 

" I will not tell you one word of myself 
which is not true," said she, in a tone firm 
and collected. 

" And you would have married a man you 
could not love— a decrepit old man, whose 
very atttentions must have been odious to 
you ?" 

" I never forgot the misery I was reared in. 
I shrank with terror at the thought of going 
back to it I used to dream of cold, and 
want, and privation. I used to ramble in my 
leep about the weary load I had to cany up 
the slippery rocks with bleeding feet, and 
then wake to see myself waited on like a 
queen, my slightest word obeyed, my merest 
whim fulfilled Are these small things ?— or, 
if they be, what are the great ones ?" 

" The great ones are a fearless heart and a 
loving nature !" said Harry, fiercely ; and his 
dark face ahnost grew purple as he darted an 
angry look at her. 

"So they are," said she, calmly. " I had 
them once, too ; bat I had to lay them down 



— ^lay them down as stakes on the table 
for tiie prize I played for." 

" Oh, this is too bad— too sordid 1" cried he, 
madly. 

" &y on, you cannot speak more cruelly 
than I have spoken to my own heart All 
these have I told myself over and over !" 

" Foiigive me, my dear Cousin Kate, but if 
you knew with what agony your words wring 
me " 

" I can believe it, Harry ; better and purer 
natures than mine could not stand the test of 
such confessions, but you would have them, re- 
member that. You said, ' No concealments,' 
and now you are shocked at the naked truth. 
With very little aid from self-deception, I 
could have given you a more flattering view 
of my heart and its affections. I could have 
told you, as I often told myself^ that I wiahed 
to be better — that I lon^d to be better — that 
the only ones I ever envied were those whose 
fate entailed no such struggle as mine — a 
struggle, remember, not to gain smooth 
water and a &lmer sea, but to save life — to 
escape drowning I To &11 from the high place 
I held, was to fall to the lowest depth of all I 
I had plenty of such casuistry as this ready, 
had you asked for. Your preferred to have 
me truthful, you ought not to shrink from the 
price I" 

" Had you no friend to ooansel-4o guide youf* 

" None." 

" Was there none to take you away from 
the danger you lived in ?" 

" I could have gone back to the cabin I 
came from ; do you think I was well suited to 
meet its hardships ?" 

" But my father— surely my fother's house 
was open to you I" 

" Not till he believed he was childlesa It 
was when the tidings of your shipwreck came 
that he asked me to come here. All his ^;en- 
erosity to me, his very affections, were given 
on a mlse assumption. He gave me his love, 
as he gave me his fortune, because he did not 
know that the rightful heir to both were liv- 
mg." 

" No, no. I have heard, in the few hours 
that I have been here, of your tender care of 
him, and how he loved you." 

" He had none other,''^said she, sorrowfully. 

" Oh, Kate, how differently others speak of 
you than you yourself! What have I not 
heard of your devotion to these poor island- 
ers ; your kindness to them in sickness, and 
your cheering encouragement to them in their 
health. The very chndren told me of your 
goodness as I came along.^ 

" Tau gave me the true epithet a while a^, 
Harry." 

"I? What did I say r 

" You used a hard word, but a true one. 
You cadled me sordid/' said she, in a low, 
tremulous voice. 

" Oh no, no 1 Never ! I never said so. 
Oh, dear Kate; do not believe I could couple 
such a word with pou/* 

" I will not any more, shioe you have for* 
gotten it ; but in nonest truth it was the very 
epithet my conduct merited. Let us speak of 
it no more, since it pains you. Ana now, 
Harry, there is daybreak. I must not aak 
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yon to stay here— 'here in your own hooae. 7, 
the mere intruder, must play churlish hoet, 
and send you off to your inn.'' 

** This house is yours, Ejite. I wiU never 
consent to regard it otherwise. You would 
not have me dishonor m^ Other's name, and 
ta^e back what he had given ?" 

** It is too late in the night to open a knotty 
discussion. Say good>by, and come back here 
to break^ist," said she, gaily ; " and remem- 
ber to make your appearance in becoming 
guise, for I mean to present the li^;e8 to their 
master." 

" I wish yon would not send me away so 
soon ; I have many things to ask you." 

**And is there not all to-morrow before 
▼out I am going to see Inchegora after 
breakfast ; a very important mission, touching 
a lime-kiln in dispute there. You eiiall sit on 
the bench with me and aid Justice by your 
counsels." 

'* Can you not give all to-morrow to me, 
and leave these cares for another time ?" 

" No, Sir. * We belong to our people,' as 
Slizabeth sud. Good night— good night." 

With a most reluctant heart he answered, 
** Good night," and pressing her hand with a 
cordial grasp, he kissed it twice, and turned 
away. 

Sleep was out of the question— his mind 
was too ftiH of all he had heard to admit of 
Blmnber — and so he strolled down to the 
shore, losing himself amount the wild, fantas- 
tic rocks, or catching ghmpses of the old 
Abbey at times between their spiked and 
cragflrr outlines. 

" VVhat a creature, In what a place T mut- 
tered he. ** Such beauty, such grace, such 
fiucmation, in the midst of all this rugged 
barbarism f' And what a terrible story was 
that she told him ; the long struggle she had 
endured, the defeat, and then the victory— 
the victory over herself at last, for at last she 
saw and owned how ignoble was the prize 
for which she had periUod her very existenca 
*'What a noble nature it must be, too," 
thought he, *^ that could deal so candidly witii 
its ewn short-comings, for, as she said tndy^ 
' I could have made out a case for myself, ifl 
would.' But she would not stoop to thal^ 
her proud heart could not brook the &lse- 
hooct— and oh, how I love her for it 1 ' How 
beautifol she looked, too, throughout it all ; I 
cannot say whether more beautiful in her 
moments of self-accusing sorrow, or in the 
haughty assertion of her own dignity." 

One Uiing puzzled him, she had not drop- 
ped one word as to the ftiture. The half-jest- 
ing allusion to hhnself as the Lord of Arran 
dimly shadowed forth that resolve of which 
Cane had told him. 

'* This must not be, whatever shall happen," 
said he. ** Bhe shall not go seek her fortune 
over the seas, while I remain here to ezgov 
her heritage. To-morrow— to-day, I mean," 
muttered he, " I will lead her to talk of what is 

to come, and then ^" As to the " then" he 

could not form any notion to himsdf It 
meant everything. It meant his whole hap- 
piness, his very life ; for so was it, she had 
won his heart just as completely as though by 
the work of years. 

14 



Where love steals into the nature day by 
day, infiltrating its sentiments, as it were, 
through every crevice of the being, it will en- 
list every selnsh trait into the service, so that 
he who loves is half enamored of himself; 
but where the passion comes with the over- 
whelming force of a sudden conviction, where 
the whole heart is captivated at once, self is 
forgotten, and the image of the loved one is 
all that presents itself! This was Harry Lut- 
trell's case, and if life be capable of ecstacy, 
it is when lost in such a dreiun. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

THB LT7TTBBLL BLOOD. 

" Look at this, Hiury," said Ejite, as he 
came into the room where she was preparing 
breakfast ** Read that note ; it bears upon 
what I was telling you about li$t night." 

^ What a scoundrel T' cried Harry, as his 
eye ran over the Ibies. '* He scarcely seems 
to know whether the better game will be 
menace or entreaty." 

'*He inclines to menace, however, for he 
says, * The shame of an exposure, which cer- 
tainly you would not be willing to incur.' " 

'* What may that mean ?" 

" To connect my name, perhaps, with that 
of my poor old grandfather ; to talk of me as 
the felon's granddaughter. I am not going to 
disown the relationship." 

**And this fellow says he wUl arrive to- 
night to take your answer. He has coonige, 
certainly f* 

*< Come, come, Harry, don't look so fiercely. 
Remember, first of all, he is, or he was a 
priest." 

'*No reason that I shouldn't ihft>w him 
over the Clunk rock f said Luttrell, dogged- 
ly- 

** I think we might fed somewhat more 

benevolent towards him," said she, with a 
malicious twinkle of the eye, " seeing how 

Cerously he offers to go all the way to 
y to see Sir Within, and explain to him 
that my marriage with Mr. Ladarelle was a 
mockery, and that I am still open to a more 
advants^eous offer." 

" How can you talk of this so lightly ?" 

** If I could not ft would break my heart I" 
said she, and her lip trembled with agitation. 
She leaned her head upon her hand for some 
minutes in deep thought, and then, as though 
having made up her mind how to act, aaSdL 
*< I wish much. Cousin Hairy, that you would 
see this man for me, only ^" 

" Only what ?" 

** Wefi, I must say it, I am afraid of your 
temper." 

"The Luttrell temper T said he, with a 
cold smile. 

" Just so. It reaches the boiling-point so 
very quidLly, that one is not rightly prepared 
for the warmth till he is scalded." 

** Come, I will be lukewarm to-day— cold 
as the spring well yonder, if you like. Give 
me my instructions. What am I to do f 

** I shall be away all day. I have a long 
walk before me, and a good deal to do, and 1 
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want you to receive this man. He will soon . 
moderate his tone when he finds that I am 
not friendless ; he will be less exacting in his 
demands when he sees that he is dealmg with 
a LuttrelL Ascertain what is his menace, 
and what the price of it." 

** Ton are not going to buy him off, 
surely ?" cried Harry, angrily. 

'* I would not willmgly bnng any shame on 
the proud name I have borne even on suffer- 
ance. I know well how your father felt 
about these thines, and I will try to be loyal 
to his memory, tnough I am never again to 
hear him praise me for it. Mr. Cane already 
wrote to me about this man, and advised that 
some means might be taken to avoid pub- 
licity. Indeed, he offered his own mediation 
to effect its settlement^ but I was angry at the 
thought of such submission, and wrote back, 
I fear, a hasj^, perhaps ill-tempered answer. 
Since then dane has not written, but a letter 
might come %aj moment — perhaps to-day. 
The post wUl be here by one o'clock ; wait 
for its arrival, and do not see the priest till 
the letters have come. Open them till ^rou 
find Cane*s, and when you are in possession 
of what he counsels, you will be the better 
able to deal with this fellow.'* 

*'And is all your correspondence at my 
mercy ?" 

" All 1" 

** Are von quite sure that you are prudent 
in such frankness?" 

** I don't know that it will tempt you to any 
dose scrutiny. I expect an invoice about 
some rapeseed, I look for a small packi^ of 
spelling-books, I hope to receive some glasses 
of vaccme matter to inoculate with, and tid- 
ings, perhaps, of a roll of flannel that a ben- 
evolent visitor promised me for my poor." 

** AncTno secrets ?" 

** Only one : a sketch of Life on Arran, 
which I sent to a London periodical, but 
which is to be returned to me, as too dull, or 
too melancholy, or too something or other 
for publication. I warn you about this, as 
the editor has already pronounced sentence 
upon it" 

«* May I read It, Kate ?" 

" Of course. I shall be very proud to have 
even one to represent the public I aspired to. 
Read it bv all means, and tell me when I 
come back that it was admirable, and that 
the man that rejected it was a fool. If you 
can pick up any especial bit for praise or quo- 
tation, commit it to memonr, and you can't 
think how happy you'll make me, for I de- 
light in laudation, and I do — ^get — so — ^verv 
little of it," said she, pausing after eacn 
word, with a look of comic distress that was 
indiscribably droll ; and yet there was a quiv- 
ering of tiie voice and a painfhl anxiety in her 
eye tliat seemed to say the drollery was but a 
cover to a very different sentiment. It was 
in this more serious light that Harry regarded 
her, and his look was one of deepest interest 
" Tou have your instructions now 1" said she, 
turning away to hide the flush his steady 
gaze had brought to her cheek: **and so, 
good-by I" 

" I'd much rather go with you, Eate," said 
he, as she moved away. 



" No, no," said she, smiling, " you will be 
better here I There is plenty of work for 
each of us. Good-by I" 

Harry's wish to have accompanied her thus 
thwarted, by no means rendered him better 
disposed towards him who was the cause of 
the disappointment, and as he paced the room 
alone he conned over various modes of '* clear- 
ing off scores" with this fallen priest. "I 
hope the fellow will be insolent 1 How I wish 
he may be exacting and defiant I" As he 
muttered this below his breath, he tried to as- 
sume a manner of ^reat humility— something 
so intensely submissive as might draw the 
other on to greater pretension. ** I think I'll 
persuade him that we are at his mercy — ab- 
solutely at his mercy I" muttered he. But 
had he only glanced at his fiice in the glass as 
he said it, he would have seen that his fea- 
tures were scarcely in aocordaiice with the 
mood of one asking for quarter. The boat 
which should bring the letters was late, and his 
impatience chafed and angered him. Three 
several times liad he rehet^sed to himself the 
mock humility with which he meant to lure 
the priest on to his destruction ; he had plan- 
ned all, even to the veriest detail of the inter- 
view, where he should sit, where he would 
place his visitor, the few bland words he 
would utter to receive him; but when he 
came to think of the turning point of the dis- 
cussion, of that moment when, all reserve 
abandoned, he should address the man in the 
voice of one whose indignation had been so 
long pent up that he could barely control 
himself to delay his vengeance, — ^when he 
came to this; he could plan no more. Pas- 
sion swept all his intentions to the winds, 
and his mind became a chaos. 

At last the post arrived, but brought only 
one letter. It was in Cane's writmg. He 
opened it eagerly, and read : 

**Dbab Madam,— I am happy to inform 

Jrou that you are not likely to be fhrther mo- 
ested by applications from the Driest O'Raf- 
ferty. He no sooner heard that Mr. Luttrell 
was alive, and in Ireland, than he at qnce 
changed his tone of menace for one of abject 
solicitation. He came here yesterday to en- 
treat me to use my influence with you to for- 
give him his part in an odious conspiracy, 
and to bestow on him a trifle— a mere trifle — 
io enable him to leave the country, never to 
return to it 

*' I took the great— I hope not unpardona- 
ble— liberty to act for you m this matter, and 
gave him five pounds, ror which I took a fbr- 
mal receipt, including a pledge of his imme- 
diate departure. Miffht I plead, in Justifica- 
tion of the authority I thus assumed, my fears 
that if young Mr. Luttrell should, by any 
mischance, have met this man, the very grav- 
est disasters might have ensued. His family 
traits of rashness and violence being, I am 
informed, only more strikingly developed b; 
his life and experience as a Mkuor." 



Harry read over this passage three several 
times; pausing and pondering over each word 
of it 

*' Indeed 1" muttered he. *< Is this the 
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character I have brought back with me ? Is 
it thus my acquaintances are pleased to re- 
gard me ? The ungoyernable tempers of our 
race have brought a heayy punishment on us, 
when our conduct in every possible contin- 
gency exposes us to such comment as this I I 
wonaer is thifa the estimate Kate forms of us? 
Is it thus she judges the relatives who have 
shared their name with her ?" 

To his first sense of disappomtment that 
the priest should escape him, succeeded a 
calmer, better feelmg— that of gratitude that 
- Kate should be no more harassed by these 
cares. Poor sirl! had she not troubles 
enough to confi'ont in life without the terror 
of a painfid publicity I He read on : 

" Of Mr. Ladarelle himself you are not 
likely to hear more. He has been tried and 
convicted of swindling, in France, and sen- 
tenced to five years* reclusion, with labor. 
His father, I learn, is taking steps to disinher- 
it him, and there is no wrong he has done 
you without its full meed of punishment 

*' It was quite possible that he and his ac- 
complice, O'Rorke, might have escaped had 
they not quarrelled, and each was the chief 
instrument in the conviction of the other. 
The scene of violent invective and abuse that 
occurred between them, exceeded, it is said, 
even the widest latitude of a French criminal 
court 

" I thought to have concluded here, but I 
believe I ought to inform you, and in the 
strictest coimdenoe, that we had a visit from 
young Mr. Luttrell on Wednesday last We 
were much struck b^ the resemblance he bore 
to his late &ther m voice and manners, as 
well as in face auoid figure. When I hint^ to 
himr— I only hinted passingly — certain scru- 
ples of yours about retainmg the Arran pro- 
perty, he declared, and in such a way as 
showed a decided resolve, that, come what 
might, the estate should not revert to him. 
* It was yours,' he said, * and it was for you 
to dispose of it' When he put the question 
on the ground of a dishonor to his Other's 
memory, I forbore to press it further. The 
Luttrell element in his nature showed itself 
strongly, and warned me to avoid any inop- 
portune pressure. 

" Yon will, I suspect, find it exceedingly 
difficult to carry out your intentions in ti^ 
matter, and I hope you will allow me to en- 
treat a reconsideration of the whole project ; 
all the more, since every information I have 
obtained as to the chance of employment in 
Australia is decidedly unfavorable. Except 
for the mechanic, it is said, there is now no 
demand. The governess and tutor markeMs 
^atly overstodced, and persons of educa- 
tion are fiur less in request than strong-bodied 
laborers. 

" I hope sincerely I may be able to dis- 
suade you from what I cannot but call a rash 
scheme. In the first place, it will not 'ac- 
complish what you intended regarding the 
Arran property ; and secon^y, it will as sure- 
ly involve yourself in crave difficulty and 
hardship, iknow well how much may be 
expected from what you call your ' courage,' 
but ' courage ' that will brave great dangers 



will also occasionally succumb to small dally 
privations and miseries. There is no doubt 
whatever how you would behave in the great 
trial. It is in meeting the slights and mju- 
ries that are associated with humble fortune 
that I really feel you will be unequal. 

" Should you, however, persist in your re- 
solve, I shall be able to secure you a passage 
to Melbourne under favorable circumstances, 
as a distant relative of my wife's. Captain 
Crowther, of the Orum^ will sail fi-om Liver- 
pool on Thursday, the seventh of next month. 
This nves you stiU seventeen days ; might I 
hope Tor such reflection as will induce you to 
forego a step so full oi danger, present and fu- 
ture ? Indeed, from Captain Crowther him- 
self I have heard much that ought to dissuade 
you from the attempt He went so far as to 
say yesterday, that he believed he had already 
brought back to England nearly every one of 
those he had taken out with hopes of literary 
employment 

'* I think I know what you would reply 
to this. I have only to call upon my mem- 
ory of the last conversation we had to remind 
me of the daring speech you made when I 
ventured to hint at the difficulty of finding 
employment; and once more, my dear MIbs 
Luttrell, let me entreat you to remember, you 
haire not the habits, the strength, the tem- 
perament, that go' with menial labor. You 
have yourself admitted to me that your early 
sorrows and sufferings are nightmares to you 
in your sleep — ^that you are never feverish or 
ill that they do not recur — ^that when your 
head wanders, it is about the days of your 
childish troubles ; surely it is not with habits 
of luxury and refinement you hope to combat 
these enemies ? 

" Do not persist in believing that what you 
call your peasant nature is a garment only 
laid aside, but wMch can be resumed at any 
moment. Take my word for it, there is not 
a trace of it left in you I 

"If your desire for independence must be 
complied with, why not remain and achieve 
it at home ? Mrs. Cane is ready and willing 
to serve you in any way ; and it will be a sin- 
cere pleasure to us both if we can acquit 
towards you any portion of the debt we have 
lonff owed your late imcle. 

"I wish much you would consult Mr. Lut- 
trell on this subject ; indeed, he would have a 
right to feel he ought to be consulted upon it ; 
and although his experiences of life may not 
be large or wide, his near relationship to you 
nves him a claun to have his opinion cared 
for. 

" Tou will see from all this insistance, my 
dear Miss Luttrell, how eager I am to dis- 
suade you fh>m a step which, if taken, will be 
the great disaster of your whole life. Re- 
member that you ire about to act not alone 
for tiie present, but for the events and contin- 
gencies which are to occur years hence." . 

The letter wound up with many assurances 
of esteem, and most cordial offers of every 
service in the writer's power. A postscript 
add^, ^ On reconsideration, I see that you 
must absolutely ^|3ak to Mr. Luttrell about 
your project, ^cem my notes I find that he 
positively declines to accept your g^ of the 
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Allan estate except in exchange for the 
larffer property in Roscommon. In all my 
yaned experienco^, two such clients as your- 
self and yonr cousin have never occurred to 



me. 



It was as he was finishing the reading of 
this letter for the third time, that Harry Lut- 
treU felt a hand laid gently on his shoulder. 
He turned, and saw Kate standing behind 
him. Her cheek was flushed with the ii^sh 
glow of exercise, and her hair, partly dis- 
ordered, fell in heayy masses beneath her 
bonnet on her neck and shoulders, while her 
full lustrous eyes shone with a dazzling bril- 
liancy. It was one of those moments in 
which every trait that formed her beauty had 
attained its most perfec*; development. Harry 
stared at her with a wondering admiration. 

" Well, Sir ?" cried she, as if asking what 
his look implied—" well. Sir r But unable 
to maintain the cool indifference she had at- 
tempted, and feeling that her cheek was 
growing hot and red, she added, quickly, 
** What have you done ? — have you deen 
him ? — ^has he been here ?" He stared on 
without uttering a word, his eager eyes seem- 
ing to drink in delight without slaking, till 
she turned away abashed and half-vexed. ** I 
don't suppose you heard my question," said 
she, curtly. * 

" Of couiBe I heard it, but it was of what 
I saw I was thinking, not of what I heard." 

" Which, after all, was not quite polite, 
Hairy.V 

" iPoliteness was not much in my thoughts 
either," said he. " I couldn't believe any one 
could be so beautilul." 

" What a nice rough compliment, what a 
dear piece of savage flattery ! What would 
yovL say, Sir, if you bad seen me, in m^ davs 
of flneiy, decked out in lace and jewels, 
Harry? And dear me, don't they make a 
WH)narous difference ! I used to come down 
to dinner at Dalradem at times powdered, x>r 
with my hair in short curls, k la S^vignd, and 
my costume illl to suit ; ana you should have 
seen the worshipflil homage of old Sir With- 
in, as he presented me with my bouquet, and 
kissed the extreme tips of my fingers. Oh 
dear, what a delightflil dream it was, all of 
it I" 

" What a coquette you must be ! What a 
coquette you are !" muttered he, savagely. 

*' Of course I am, Harry. Do you think I 
would deny it? Coquetry is the desire to 
please, as a means of self-gratification. I ac-' 
cept the imputation." 

" It means intense vanity, though," said he, 
roughly. 

** And why not vanity, any less than cour- 
age or compassion, or a dozen other things 
one prides himself on having ?" 

" I think you are saying these things to vex 
me, Kate. I'll swear you don't feel them." 

" No matter what 1 feel. Sir. I am certain- 
ly vain enough to believe I can keep ^uU for 
myself TeS me of this man. Have you 
seen him ?" 

" No, he has not come ; h&vnU not come." 

" Not come 1 And wh^T' 

^ Here's a letter from Uane will explain it 



all ; a letter which I suppose you would not 
have let me read had you seen it first. You 
said you had no secrets, but it turns out that 
you had." 

" What do you mean ?" said she, snatching 
the letter eagerly fi*om him. 

" I read every word of it three times. I 
know it almost by heart," said he, as he 
watched her running her eyes over the letter. 

** When I said I luid no secrets," said she, 
gravely, ** I meant with regard to my pasi 
ufe. Of (Aa< assuredly I have told you all, 
fteely and candidly. The future is my own, 
at least so &r as what I intend by it" 

" And you persist in this scheme ?" 

"Don't look so sternly— don't speak so 
harshly, Harry. Let me enjoy the good news 
of Cane's letter, in so &r as this pnest is con- 
cerned. It is a great weight off my heart to 
know that my name is not to be bandied 
about by goeaips ' and newsmongers — ^that 
name your poor father treasured with such 
care, and for whose safeguard he would have 
made any sacrifice." 

"Tell me you will five up this scheme, 
Kate; tell me you wfll make Arran your 
home," cried he, earnestly. 

" I mustn't tell you an untruth, Hany. Ar- 
ran is yours." 

" And if it be mine," said he, seizing her 
hand, " share it with me, Kate. Tes, dearest, 
be mine also. Oh, do not turn away from 
me. I know too well how little I resemble 
those gifted and graceful people your life 
has been passed with. I am a rough sailor, 
but remember, Eate, the heart of a gentleman 
beats under this coarse iad^et. I am a Lut- 
trell BtiU." 

"And the Luttrells have passed their 
ordeal, Harry. Three generations of them 
married peasants to teach their proud hearts 
humility. Qo practise the lessons your 
fethers have bought so dearly ; it will be bet- 
ter than to repeat it As for me, my mind is 
made up. Hear me out, Harry. I promised 
mv poor old grandfather to aid him on his 
trial. Illness overtook me, and I was in a 
raging fever on the day he was sentenced. 
It was not for months after that I was able to 
go to him, and the poor old man, who had be- 
lieved himself forgotten and • descsrted, no 
sooner saw me than he forgave all» and 
pressed me to his heart with rapturous afifec- 
tion. I told him then — ^I gave him my sol- 
emn pledge — that so soon as I had arranged 
certain details here, I would foUow him 
across the seas. There are many ways by 
which a resident can light^i the piuns and 
penalties of a prisoner. 1 learned these, and 
k#ow all about them, and I have determined 
to pay off some part of the debt I owe him, 
for he loved me — he loved me more than all 
the world. The very crime for which he is 
suffering, was committed on my behalf; he 
thought this property should have been mine, 
and he was ready to stake his life upon it" 

" And must he be more to you than me T' 
said Harry, sadly. 

" I must pay what I owe, Harry,* before I 
incur a new debt," said she, with a smile of 
deepmelancholy. 

"Why did I ever come here t What evil 
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destinj oyer brought me to know you T cried 
he, ^Mssionatelj. *' A week ago— one short 
week-— and I had courage to go anywhere, 
dare anythinj?, and now Uie whole world is a 
blank to me.'^ 

** Where are yon going ? Don't go away, 
Harry. Sit down,like a dear, kind coosin, 
and near me. First of all, bear in mind peo- 
ple cannot always do what is pleasantest in 




A heavy bang of the door stopped her, and 
he was gone I 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

A CHBIBTMAS AT ARRAK. 

Fob two entire days Harry LnttreU wand- 
ered over the island alone and miserable, 
partly resolyed never to see Eate again, yet 
he had not resolution to leave the spot She 
sent frequent messages and notes to him, en- 
treating he would come up to the Abbey, 
but he gave mere verbal replies, and never 
went. 

** Here*s Miss Kate at the door, Sir, askins^ 
if you're in the house," said the woman of 
the inn; ** what am I to tell her T 

Harry arose, and went out 

" Come and have a walk with me, Harry,'* 
saidshe, holding out her hand cordially .to- 
wards him. '* This is Christmas-day— not a 
morning to remember one's grudges. Come 
along ; I have many things to sajr to ]rou." 

He drew her arm silently within ms own, 
and walked on. After a few half-jesting re- 
proaches for his avoidance of her, she became 
more serious in manner, and went on to talk 
of Axranand its future. She told of what 
she had done, and what she meant to do, not 
claiming as her ow^ many of the projects, 
bu( honestly saving that the first suggestions 
of them she had found amongst his fiEtther's 
papers. 

'* It is of these same papers," said she, more 
earnestly, " I desire to speak. I want you to 
read them, and to read them carefully, Harry. 
Ton will see that the strugg^le of a proud man 
against an unequal marriage marred the 
wiiole success of a life ; you wiU see that it 
was this ' low-lived herd"^ — the hard words 
are hia own— that had stamped ruin upbn 
him. The disappointment he had met with 
might have diiven him for a while firom the 
world, but, after a year or two, he would 
have gone back to it more eager for success, 
more determined to assert himself, than ever. 
It was Uie bane of a low connexion poisoned 
all hfxte of recovery. How could he free 
himself from the claims of this lawless brood ? 
His journals are filled with this complaint 
It is evident, too, from the letters of his 
fiiends, how he must have betrayed his misery 
to them, proud and reserved as he was. 
There are constant allusions through them to 
his stem refusal of all invitations, and to his 
haughty rejection of aU their friendly devices 
to draw him back amongst them. It was in 
some moment of rash vengeance for an injury 
real or supposed," said she, " that he plugged 
into this marriage, and it completed his ruin. I 



If there was a lesson he desired to teach his 
son, it was this one ; if there was a point 
which he regarded as the very pivot of a 
man's fortune, it was the belongings which 
surround and cling to him, for better or for 
worse, on his journey through life. I will 
show you not one, but fifty— ay, twice fifty- 
passages in his diary that mark the deep sense 
he had of this misfortune. When the terrible 
tidings reached him that you were lost, he 
ceased to make entries regularly in his jour- 
nal, but on ypur birthday recurring, there is 
this one : * Would have been twenty-two to- 
day. Who knows which for the best ? No 
need of my warnings now ; no need to say, 
Do not as I have done 1' Are you listening 
to me, Harry ?" asked she, at length, as he 
never by a word or sign seemed to acknow- 
ledge what she was saying. 

• **Yes, I hear you," said he, in a low voice. 

^ And you see why, mv dear Etoy, I tell 
you of these things. They are more than 
warnings ; they are the last wishes, the dying 
behests, of a loving &ther ; and he loved you, 
Harry— he loved you dearly. Now listen to 
me attentively, and mmd well what I say. If 
these be all warnings to «w, what are they to 
me? Do you imagine it is only the weU- 
bom and the noble who have pride ? Do you 
fancy that we poor creatures of the soil do not 
resent in our hearts the haughty contempt by 
which you separate your lot from ours f Do 
you beueve it is in human nature to concede 
a superioritjr which is to extend not to mere 
modes of life and erjoyments, to power, and 
place, and influence, but to feelings, to senti- 
ments, to aficBCtionsr In one word, are you 
to have the whole monopoly of pride, and 
onl}r leave to us as much as the honor of per- 
taining ' to you ? Or is it to be enough for 
us to know that we have dragged down the 
man who tried to raise us f Reflect a little 
over this, dear cousm, and you will see that, 
painfhl as it is to stoop, it is worse — ten 
thousand times worse— to be stooped to! 
Leave me, then, to my own road in life — 
leave me, and forget me, and if you want to 
remember me, let it be in some connexion 
with these poor people, whom I have loved 
so well, and whose love will follow me ; and 
above all, Harry, dca't shake my self-confi- 
dence as to the'future. It is my only capital ; 
if I lose it I am penniless. Are you Ustening 
to me?" 

"I hear you but Ui well," muttered he. 
" All I gather from your words is, that while 
accusing us of pride, jfou confess to having 
ten times more yourself Perhaps if I had 
not been a poor sailor, without fiiends or for- 
tune, that same haughty spirit of yours had 
been less stubborn." 

*' What do you mean ?" said she, disengag- 
ing herself firom his arm, and staring at him 
with wide-opened, flashing eyes. " Of what 
meanness is this you dare to accuse me ?" 

** You have angered me, and I know net 
what I say." 

** That is not enough. Sir. You must unsay 
it I After all that I have told ^ou of my early 
lifSs, such an imputation is an msult" 

** I unsa^ it I ask pardon that I ever said 
it. Oh, if you but knew the wretchedness of 
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mj heart, yon would see it is mj miseiy, not 
myself that speaks.*' 

" Be as brave as I am— or as I mean to be, 
Harry. Don't refuse to meet the coming 
struggle — ^whatever it be— in life ; meet it like 
a man. Take my word for it, had your father 
lived, he would have backed every syllable I 
have spoken to you. Gome back to the Ab- 
bey now, and give me your best counsel. 
You can tell me about this long voyage that 
is before me. There are many things I want 
to ask you." 

As they turned towards the house, she 
went on talking, but in short, broken senten- 
ces, endeavoring, as it were, to say something 
— anything that should leave no pause for 
thought. The old doprway was decked with 
holly-boughs and arbutus-twigs, in tasteful 
honor of the day, and she directed his atten- 
tion to the graceful courtesy of the poor peo- 
ple, who hiM bethought them of this atten- 
tion ; and simple as the act was, it revealed to 
Harry the wondrous change which had come 
over these wild natives, now thai their hearts 
had been touched by sympathy and kindness. 
In the old days of long ago there were none 
of these things. Times nor season met no re- 
cognition. The dark shadow of melancholy 
brooded drearily over all ; none thought to 
dispel it. 

The little children of the school, dressed in 
their best, were all drawn up in the Abl)ey, 
to wish their benefactress a happy Christmas ; 
and Kate had provided a store of little toys 
from Westport that was certaih to render the 
happiness reciprocal. And there were, too, 
in the back-ground, the hardv fishermen and 
their wives, eager to " pay their duty ;" and 
venerable old heads, white with years, were 
there, to bless her who had maae so many 
hearts light, and so many homes cheery. 

" Here is your Master Harry, that you all 
loved so well,'' said Kate, as she gained the 
midst of them. " Here he is, come back to 
live with you." 

And a wild cheer of joy rang through the 
old walls, while a tumultuous rush was made 
to grasp his hand, or even touch his coat 
What blessings were uttered upon him! 
What honest praises of his "handsome face 
and manly figure ! How like he was to ^ his 
Honor," but nir stronger and more upstand- 
ing than his fiither, in the days they knew 
him! 

They overwhelmed, him* with questions 
about his shipwreck and his perils, and his 
frank, simple manner delighted them. Their 
own hardy natures could feel for such dan- 
gers as he told of, and knew how to prize 
the courage that had confronted them. 

" These are all our guests to-day, Harry," 
said Kate. ** We'll come back and see them 
by-and-by. Meanwhile, come with me. It is 
our first Christmas dinner together; who 
knows what }ong years and time may do? 
It may not be our last." 

With all those varied powers of pleasing 
she was mistresB of, she made the time pass 
delightfully. She told litUe hicidents of her 
Dalradern life, with humorous sketches of the 
society there ; she described the old Castle it- 
self, and the wooda around it, with the feel- 



ing of a painter ; and then she sang for him 
snatches of Italian or Spanish ** romance " to 
the -^itar, till Harry, in the ecstasy of his 
enjoyment, almost forgot his grief. 

From time to time, too, they would pass 
out and visit the revellers in the Abbey, 
where, dose packed together, the hardy peas- 
antry sat drinkinff to the happy Christmas that 
had restored to mem the Luttrell of Arran. 

The wild cheer with which they greeted 
Harry as he came amongst them, sent a thrill 
through his heart. "Yes, this was home; 
these were his own 1" 

It was almost daybreak ere the festivities 
concluded, and Kate whispered in Harry's 
ear : " You'll have a comnussion from me to- 
morrow. I shall want you to go to Dublin 
for me. Will you go 7" 

** If I can leave you," muttered he, as with 
bent-down head he moved away. 



CHAPTER LXVIL 

A 0HBI8TMAB ABROAD. 

Let us turn one moment to another Christ- 
mas. A far more splendid table was that 
around which the guests were seated. Glit- 
tering glass and silver adorned, itj and the 
company was a courtly and distinguished one. 

Sir Gervais Yyner sat surroun&d with his 
friends, happ^ in the escape from late calam- 
ity, and bnlhant in all the glow of recovered 
buo3rancyand spirits. Nor were the ladies 
of the house less disposed to ei^joyment. The 
world was again about to dawn upon them in 
rosy sunshine, and they hailed its coming 
with true delight. 

Not one of all these was, however, happier 
than Mr. M^Kinlav. The occarion represented 
to his mind something very little short of Elys 
ium. To be ministered to by a French cook 
in the midst of a distinguished company who 
paid him honor, was Paradise itselL To feel 
that while his baser wants were luxuriously 
provided for, all his intellectual sallies— smaU 
and humble as they were — ^were met with a 
hearty acc^tance, was a very intoxicating 
sensation. Thus, as with half-dosed eyes he 
slowly drew in his Burgundy, his ears drew 
in, not less ecstatically, such words : ** How 
weU said !" " How neatly put 1" ** Haye you 
heard Mr. M'Kinlay's last ?" or, better than 
all. Sir Gervais himself ''repeating him" 
endorsing, as it were, the little biU he was 
drawing on Fame I 

In happiness only inferior to this, Mr. Gren- 
fell sat opposite him. Grenfell was at last 
where he had striven for years to be. The 
haughty ** women," who had looked so coldly 
on him tn the Park, now smiled graciously 
when he talked, and vouchsafed towards him 
a manner positively cordial. Georfina had 
said : *' I almost feel as if we. were old friends, 
Mr. Grenfell, heading of you so constantly 
from mjr brother," and then little playfm 
recognitions cf his humor or taste woula be 
let mil, as, '' Of course pau will say thi$y or 
thinJc that P* all showing how well his nature 
had been understood, and his yery influence 
felt, years before he was personally known. 
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These are real flatteries ; they are the sort 
of delicate incense which regale sensitiye 
oiganizations long palled to grosser worship. 
Your thorough man of the world does not 
want to be ** praised ;" he asks to be " under- 
stood/' because, in his intense self-love, he be- 
lieves that such means more than praise. It 
is the delicate appreciation of himself he asks 
for, that you should know the wealth there is 
in him, even though he has no mind to dis- 
play it 

He was an adept in the art of insinuation ; 
besides that, he knew "every one." And 
these are the really amusing people of socie- 
ty, infinitely more so than those who know 
'* everything." For all purposes of engaging 
attention there is no theme like humanitv. 
Look at it as long and closely as you will, 
and you will see that in this great game we 
call *^ Life," no two players play alike. The 
first move or two may be the same, and then 
all is different. 

There was a third guest ; he sat next Lady 
Vyner, in the place of honor. With a wijf , 
the last triumph of Parisian skill, and a deu- 
cate bloom upon his cheek no peach could 
rival. Sir Within sat glittering in diamond 
studs and opal buttons, and his grand cross of 
the Bath. He was finer than the eperape 1 
and the waxlights twinkled and sparkled on 
him as thpugh he were frosted silver and fili- 
gree. His eyes had their lustre too— uneasy, 
ntful brightness — as though the brain that 
ministered to them workea with moments of 
intermission ; but more significantly painful 
than- all was the little meaningless smile that 
sat upon his mouth, and never changed, 
whether he spoke or listened. 

He had told some pointless, rambling story 
about an Archdvchess and a Court jeweller 
and a celebrated Jew banker, which none 
could follow or &thom ; and simperingly fin- 
i^ed by assuring them that all other ver- 
sions were incorrect And there was a pause 
— a very painful -^lence that lasted above a 
minute. Very awful such moments are, 
when, in the midst of our laughter and our 
ch^, a terrible warning would seem to 
whiiBper to our hearts that all was not joy or 
gladness there 1 and that Decay, perhaps 
I>eath, was at the board amonsst them. 

QrenfeU, with the hardihood that became 
him^tried to rally the company, and told the 
Btoiy of Uie last current scandal, the card- 
cheating adventure, in which youn^ Ladar- 
^e was mixed up. " They've riven him five 
▼ears at the galleys, I see. Sir W ithin," said 
he ; " and, I remenrber, you often predicted 
some such finish to his career." 

**Te3," smiled the old man, tapping his 
jewelled snuff-box — " yes, you are quite right, 
Mr. Grenfell--quite rfeht.'^ 

" He goes oflf to Toulon this very day," re- 
sumed Grenfell. ft 

" He was a charmant garpon," said the old 
man, with another smile ; " and will be an 
acquisition to any society he enters." 

To the first provocative to laughter this 
mistake excited, there quickly succeded a &r 
sadder, darker sentiment, and Ladv Yjrner 
arose, and the party retired to the arawing- 
room. 



** I think our dining-room was most un- 
comfortably warm to-day. Sir Within," said 
Georgina ; " come and see if this little salon 
here with the open window is not very re- 
freshing after it." And Sir Withhx bowed 
and followed her. 

" What do you call that. Sir ?" whispered 
M^Elnlay to Grenfell, as they st<x>d taking 
then- coffee at a window. ** He has just 
turned the comer ; he has been so long loit- 
ering about The head is gone now, and I 
suppose, gone for ever." 

"My position," whispered M^Kinlay again, 

" is a very painful one ; he sent to me this 

morning about a codicil he wants executed." 

** Does he intend to make me his heir ?" 

asked the other, laughing. 

'* I opine not. Sir. It u of that girl— Miss 
Luttrell, they pretend to call her now — ^he 
was thinking ; but really he is not in that 
state the law requires." 

" The disposing mind— eh ?" 

" Just so. Sir. i could not bring myself to 
face a cross-examination on the snoject." 

"Very proper on your part; proper and 
prudent, both." 

" You see. Sir, the very servants noticed 
the wav he was in Uniay. Harris actually 
passed him twice without giving him Hock ; 
he saw his state." 

" Cruel condition, when the very flunkeys 
feel for one P* 

" I thought at the time what evidence Har- 
ris would give— I did, indeed, Sir. No soli- 
citor of rank in the profession could lend 
himself to such a proceedmg." 

*' Don't doit, then," said Grenfell, bluntly 

" Ah I it's very well saying don't do it, Mr. 
GrenfeUj but it's not so easv when you have 
to explam to your client wny you * won't do 
it' " 

Grenfell lit a cigarette, and smoked on 
without reply. 

" It was finding myself in this difilculty," 
continued M'Kinhiy, " I thought Fd apply to 
you." 

" To WW / And why, in Heaven's name, 

" Sunply, Sir, as Sir Withhi's most intimate 
friend — the person, of all others, most likely 



to enjoy his confidence." 

"TI 



hJELt may be true enough in one sense," 
said Grenfell, evidently liking the flattery of 
the position attributed to him ; " but though 
we are, as you observe, on the most intimate 
terms with each other, I give you my solemn 
word of honor he never so much as hinted 
to me that he was going mad." 

Mr. M*Kinlay turned angrily away ; such 
levity was, he felt, unbecoming and mis- 
placed, nor was he altogether easy in his 
mind as to the use a man so unscrupulous 
and indelicate might make of a privileged 
communication. While he stood thus irreso- 
lute, Grenfell came over to him, and, laying a 
finder on his arm, said : 

" ni tell you who'll manage this matter for 
you better— infinitelv better— than either of 
us ; Miss Courtenay.'^ 

* Miss Gourtenay I" repeated the lawyer, 
with astonishment 

" Yes, Miss Gourtenay, You have only to 
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see^ bv the refined attentipn elie bestows on 
him, how thoroughly she understands the 
brefkk-up that has come upon his mind ; her 
waichful anxiety to screen him from any 
awkward exposure ; how carefully she 
smoothes down the little difficulties, he oc- 
casionfidly finds at catching the clue of any 
theme. 8he sees what he is coming to, and 
would evidently like to spare him the pain of 
seeing it while his consciousness yet re- 
mains.'' 

" I almost think I have remarked that I 
really belieye you are right And what 
could she do, I mean, what could I ask her to 
do— in this case r 

" Whatever you were about to ask me ! Fm 
sure Fm not very clear what that was, 
whether to urge upon Sir Within the inexpe- 
diency of giving away a large portion of his 
fortune to a stranger, or the impropriety of 
falling into idiocy and the hands of Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy." 

Again was Mr. M'KInlay driven to the 
limit, of his temper, but he saw, or thought he 
saw, that this man's levity was his nature, 
and must be borne with. 

."And you advise my consulting Miss 
Courtduay upon it ?" 

" I know of none so capable to give good 
counsel ; and here she comes. She has de- 
posited the old man in that easy chair for a 
doze, I fancy. Strang enough, the faculties 
that do nothing occasionally stand in need of 
rest and repose 1" 

Miss Courtenay, after consigning Sir With- 
in to the comforts of a deep arm-chair, turn- 
ed again into the garden. There was the first 
quarter of a clear sharp moon in the sky. and 
the season, though mid-winter, was mild and 
genial, like spring. Mr. M^Kinlay was not 
sorry to have received this piece of advice 
fipom Grenfell. There was a little suit of his 
own he wanted to press, and, by a lucky 
chance, he could now do so, while affecting to 
be engaged by other interests. Down the 
steps he hastened at once, and came up with 
her as she stood at the little balustrade over 
the sea. Had he been a fine observer, or had 
he even had the common tact of those who 
frequent women's society, he would have seen 
that she was not pleased to have been follow- 
ed, and that it was her humor to be alone, 
and with her own thoughts. To his little 
common-places about the lovely ni^t and the 
perfumed air, she merely muttered an indis- 
tinct assent. He tried a higher strain, and en- 
listed the stars and the moon, but she only 
answered with a dry " Yes, very bright" 

" Very few more of such exquisite niehts 
are to fall to my lot, Miss Georgina," said he, 
sighing. '* A day or two more must see me 

Slodding my weary way north'ard, over the 
[oat Cenis pass." 

" I wonder you don't go by Marseilles, or 
by the Oomich " said she, carelessly, as 
though the route itself was the point at issue. 
*' What matters the road which leads me 
away firom where I have been so— happy ?" 
He was going to say " blest ;" but he had not 
been blessed, and he was too technically 
honest to misdirect in his brief No rejoinder 
of any kind followed on this declaration. He 



paused, and asked himself; *' What next? la 
the Court with me ?" Oh I what stores of 
law lore, what wealth of Crown cases reser* 
ved, what aiguments in Banco, would he not 
have given at that moment, for a little insist 
into that cunning labyrinth, a woman's 
heart! Willingly would he have bartered 
the craft it had taken years to accumu- 
late for that small knowledge of the sex 
vour raw Attach^ or rawer iSisign seem to 
have as a birthright ** I am too abrupt," 
thought he. " I must make my approaches 
more patiently — more insidiously. Fll mask 
my attack, ana begin with Shr Within. 

** I have been plotting all day, Miss Coorte- 
nay," said he, in a calmer tone, '* how to get 
speech of you. I am in great want of your 
wise counsel and kindly assistance. May I 
indulge the hope that they will not be demed 
me r^ 

'* Let me learn something of the cause, Biry 
in which they are to be exerdsed." 

** One for which you feel interested ; so 
much I can at least assure you. Indeed," 
added he, with a a more rhetorical flourish of 
manner, ** it is a case that would enlist the 
kindly sympathies of every generous heart" 

" Yes, yes — ^I understand ; a poor &mi1y — 
a distressed tradesman— a sick wife^— ailmg 
children. Don't tell me any details ; they are 
always the same — always painfuL I will 
subscribe, of course. I only wonder how 
you chanced upon them. But never mind ; 
count on me, Mr. M'Kinlay ; pray do." 

She was turning imp^tienuy away, when 
he followed, and said, ** You have totally mis- 
apprehended me, Miss Courtenay. It was 
not of a poor person I was thinking at alL It 
was of a very rich one. I was about to be- 
speak your interest for Sir .Withm Wardle." 

" For Sir Within Wardle I What do you 
mean, Sir?" said she, in a voice tremulous 
with feeling, and with a flush on her cheek, 
which, in the &int light, fortunately Mr. 
M*Kinlay failed to remark, . 

" Yes, Miss Courtenay. It is of him I haTB 
come to speak. It is possible I might not 
have taken this liberty, but in a recent conver- 
sation I have held with Mr. Qrenfell, he as- 
sured me that you, of all others, were the 
person to whom I ought to address myself." 

" Indeed, Sir," said she, with a stem, cold 
manner. ** May I ask what led your firiepd to 
this conclusion ?" 

**Thegreat friendship felt by this family 
for Sir Within, the sincere interest taken by 
all in his welfare," said he, hurriedly and 
confiisedly, for her tone- had alarmed him, 
without his knowing why or for what 

" €k) on, Sir ; fini^ what you have begun." 

*' I was going to mention to you, Miss 
Courtenay ('^resumed he, in a most confiden- 
tial voice, ** that Sir Within had sent for me 
to Mb room yesterday morning, to oonJfer 
with him on certain matters touching his 
property. I was not aware before what a 
large amount was at his disposal, nor how 
Iree he was to burden the landed estate, for it 
seems that his life-interest was the result of a 
certain &mily compact But I ask your par- 
don for deUuls.that can only weary you." 

*' On the contrary, M^B^nlay, it is a subject 
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you have already made as iateresltng as a 
novel Ttsv go on." 

And he did go on ; not the leas diflttsely 
that she gave him the closest attention, and 
showed, by an occasional shrewd or pertinent 
question, with what faiterest she listened. We 
are not to sappose the reader as eager for 
these details, howeyer, and we skip them al* 
together, merely arriyingat that point of the 
narrative, where Mr. M%lnlay recounted the 
Tarions provisions in Sir Wfthin^s last will, 
and the desire expressed by him to append a 
oodidL 

" He wants, my dear ^Mlss Courtenay," said 
he, wanning with his theme—** he wants to 
make a sort of provision for this girl he call- 
ed his ward— luss Luttrell, he styles her'; a 
project, of course, to which I have no right to 
oifEer objection, unless proposed in the man- 
ner in which I heard it, and maintained on 
such grounds as Sir Within was pleased to 
uphoM iU* 

''And what were these, prayf said she, 
eofUy. 

" It will tax vour eravlty if I tell you. Miss 
Conrtenay," said he, holding his handkerchief 
to his n^outh, as though the temptation to 
laugh could not be repressed. "* I assure you 
it ined me sorely when I heard him.'' 

'^I have much control over my feelings, 
Sir. Goon." 

** You'll scarce believe me, Miss Courtenay. 
Tm certain youUl think me romancin^^." 

^ I hope I form a veiy different estimate of 
your character, Sir." 

" * Wen,' said he, * I should like you to 
make a codicil, to include a bequest to Miss 
Lnttrell ; because, in the event of my many- 
ing'— don't laugh. Miss Courtenay; on my 
honor he sud it—* in the event of my marry- 
ing, it would be more saUs&ctoiy that this 
matter were previously disposed of " 

** Well, Sir T' said she ; and, short as that 
speech was, it banished every xnirthM emo- 
tion out oi Mr. M*KinIay's heart, and sent a 
Qold thrill through him. 

''It was not the thought of providing for 
this young lady made me laugh, miss Courte- 
nay ; fiir fiom It. I thought it laudable, very 
laudable ; indeed, if certam stories were to be 
believed, Sir Within was only just, not gener- 
ous. What amused me was the pretext, the 
possible event of his manying. It was that 
which overcame me completdy." 

** And to which, as you say, you offered 
strenuous objection ?" 

••No, Miss Courtenay. No. Nothing of 
the kind. I objected to entertain the ques- 
tion of altering the will, accompanied as the 
request was by what I could not help regard- 
ing as symptoms of a wandering, incoherent 
mtellect." 

•* What do you meanjSir ? Do you intend 
to insinuate that Sir Withhi Wardle is in- 
sane f Is that your meaning ?" 

"* I should certainly say his nund is verging 
on imbedlity. I don't think the opinion will 
be disputed oy any one who sat at the table 
with him to-day." 

** I declare. Sir, you amaze me P' cried she, 
in a voice of terror. ** Tou amaze and 
firighten me. Are there any others of us in 



whom you detect incipient madness? Did 
you remark any wildness in my sister's eyes, 
or any traits of eccentricity in my mother's 
manner ? To common, vulgar apprehensions 
— to my brother's and my own — Sir Within 
was most agreable to-day. We thought him 
charming m those little reminiscences of a 
life where, be it remembered, the weapons 
are not the coarse armor of every-day so- 
ciety, but the polished courtesies that Kings 
and Princes deal in. I rep^t, Sir, to our no- 
tions his anecdotes and illustrations were 
most interesting." 

Mr. M'Einlay stood aghast What coold 
have brought down upon him tliis avalanche 
of Indignation and eloquence ? Surely in his 
remark on that old man's imbecility, he could 
not be supposed to insinuate anythmg agtUnst 
the sanity of the others I His first sensation 
was that of terror ; his second was aneer. He 
was offended—** sorely hurt," he would have 
called it— to be told that in a matter of social 
usage, in what tou6hed on conventionalities, 
he was not an efScient testimony. 

** I am aware, ftiHy aware, lIHss Courtenay," 
said he, gravely, ** that Sir Within's society is 
not my society ; that neither our associations, 
our topics, our ways of life, are alike ; but, on 
a question which mv professional opinion 
mif ht determine— and such a question might 
weu arise— I will say that there are few men 
at the English Bar would be listened to with 
more defennce." 

** Fiddle-&ddle, Sir 1 We have nothing to 
do with the Bar or Barristers, here. I have a 
great esteem for you— we all have— and I as- 
sure you I can give no better proof of it than 
by promiobg that I will entirelv forget this 
conversati<m — every word of it**^ 

She waved her hand as she said ** By-by 1" 
and flitted rather than walked away, leaving 
Mr. M'Elnlay in a state of mingled shame and 
resentment that perfectly overwhelmed him. 

For the honor of his ^^allantrv I will not 
record the expressions with which he cou- 
pled her name ; they were severe— they were 
even unprofessional ; but he walked the gar- 
den alone till a late hour of the evening, and 
when Sir Gkrvais went out at last in search 
of him, he refused to come in to tea, alleging 
much preoccupation of mind, and hinting 
that an urgent demand for his presence in 
London might possibly— he was not yet quite- 
certain— oblige him to take a very hurried 
leave of his kmd hosts. 

In fact, Mr. M'Kinlay was in the act 
of determining with himself the propriety 
of a formal demand for Miss ^Courtenay in 
marriage, and endeavoring to make it appear 
that he ** owed it to himself," but, in reality, 
was almost indijfferent as to th^ upshot There 
are such self-delysions in the lives of verv 
shrewd men when they come to deal with 
women, and in the toils of one of these we 
leave him. 



CHAPTER LXVm. 

T&USTFULHBSB. 

Perhaps the night brought reflection; 
at all events, MrM^Einlay had so far re- 
covered himself, that he came down to break 
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fast with a smile on his face and a mass of 
fresh-opened letters in his hand, with whoBe 
contents he purposed to amnse the company. 

Miss Courtenaj*8 manner was so kind,- so 
actually cordial, too, that he felt perfectly re- 
assured on the score of their last interview ; 
and as Sir Within was not present — ^he never 
made his appearance till late in the afternoon 
— all went on pleasantly and well. 

Giving the precedence to '* fashlonahle in- 
telligence,^' Mr. M'Einlay related how cer- 
tain great people were about to many certain 
other great people, with intimations as to the 
settlements, and, in some cases, a minute ac- 
count of the coslJ})^ presents to the bride-^all 
circumstances which, somehow, seem to have 
their interest for every age, and plass, and 
condition of humanity. Some of tihese were 
known to Yyner, and he asked about them 
with eagerness. Grenfell knew none of them 
except by name, but he spoke of them with 
all the confidence of an old and intimate 
Mend. Of the " men," without using their 
titles ; of the ^ women/' as dear Lady Fanny, 
or that charming little Lady Grace. So that 
hearing hun was actually imbibingan atmos- 
phere of aristocracy, inhaling the Feerage at 
every respiraticm. 

*' What is the large packet with all the seals 
on it, Mr. M*Kinlay r asked Georgina. " It 
has been torturing my curiosity in the most 
painfUl manner these last ten minutes." 

^* This, my dear Miss Oourtenay," said he, 
lading his hand on a somewhat bulky parcel, 
*^ IS not for me, though it came under cover to 
mv address. It is for Sir Within Wardle, in 
a lady's handwriting." 

'' I think I know the hand," said Miss 
Courtenay, as she bent her head over it 

" Of course you do, Aunt Georcy. It is 
Kate's. Nobody ever made those dear little 
round symbols but herself. It is the very 
prettiest writing in the world." 

" By the way," said Mr. M*Bjnlay, search- 
ing amongst the papers before him, " there is 
something here — ^I just glanced at it — from 
that young lady. Ay, here it is ! You know, 
Sir Gervais, that you instructed me to write 
to the land agents of the late Mr. Luttrell, and 
inform them of your intention to confirm the 
deed of gift of the lodge in -Donegal on Miss 
Luttrell ; in consequence of which I wrote to 
Messrs. Cane and Carter. And here is their 
reply. But perhaps I had better keep these 
business matters for another opportunity ?" 

" Not at alL We are all friends here, and 
all about equally interested in these affairs," 
said Sir Gervaia ** Go on." 

Mr. M*Einlay mumbl^l over, in an indis- 
tinct tone, something that sounded like an 
apolo^ for not having more promptly an- 
swered his late communication. " ' It was 
only yesterday,' " he read aloud, ** * that we 
were in receipt of Miss LuttrelFs reply. The 
young lady refuses to accept of the property 
m question. She declines to admit that it 
had been at any time in the possession of her 
family, and desires me, while expressing her 
deep sense of gratitude, to explain that, asso- 
ciated as the spot is to her with a great cal- 
amity, it never could be an object of her de- 
sire or ambition.' " 



'* She refers to that scrinunage where her 
old grandfather killed a man," said Grenfell, 
stirrmff his tea. ^ Really I funded they took 
these uings much easier in Ireland." 

** Don't you see that the young lady is of 
the exalted school ? Not to say that, as she 
alwa3rB gambled for a high stake, she can't 
abide low play." 

This bitter speech Georgina addressed di- 
rectly to Grenfell, as the one person in the 
company adapted to comprehend it He 
nodded and smiled a periect acquiescence 
with her, and Mr. M^Einlay read on : 

" ^ For your own guidance, therefore, as 
well as Sir Gervids Vyner's— if you should de- 
sire to make the communication to him — I 
may remark, that any further indstanoe on 
this project would be perfectly ine£fectuaL 
Everythmg I have seen of Miss Luttrell has 
shown her to be a person of most inflexible 
will, and a determination far beyond the com- 
mon. This will be apparent to you when 
you hear that she is equally resolved to 
make over the Arran estate, bequeathed to 
her by her late unde, to the present Mr. Lnt- 
trell, leaving herself, as I may say, totally 
penniless and unprovided for.' **' 

"What a noble-hearted, generous girl I" 
cried Vyner. 

" The dear, high-hearted Eate I" murmured 
Ada. 

*^ A most artful, designing minx I" whisper- 
ed Geoigina to Grenfell ; "out I suspect that 
her scheme will not have the success she an- 
tidpates." 

" * Of course,' " read on M*Kinlay, ** * I men- 
tion the last in perfect confidence to you.' " 

" Oh, of course !" broke in Georgina, ** my 
dear Mr. M^Kinlay ; the yery first trait I discov- 
er in mysdf of angelic sel^devotion, VU cer- 
atinly impart it to you under the seal of invi- 
olable secresy. Mind, therefore, that you tell 
nobody what a mine of goodness, of charity, 
self-denial I am." 

Mr. M'Kinlay bowed an acquiescence, 
not aware in the least to what he was acced- 
ing, so overcome was he by the astounding 
assurance that the world contained one crea- 
ture who refused to accept a legacy or avail 
hersdfofa^ 

" I am such a poor, weak-minded, vadllato- 

3r being myself,''^said Georgina, still turning to 
renfeU as most likely to appreciate her 
meaning, " that I really feel terrified in the 
presence of these great-souled creatures, who 
refuse to be stirred by the common motives 
of humanity." 

"The girl must be a fooll" muttered 
M'Kinlay, with his eyes fixed on a postscript 
of Cane's letter—" a perfect fool !" But, with- 
out explaining why he thought so, he bun- 
dled up his papers, and hurried away. 

" What is the mysterious pared ? I am 
dying to know the contents of it,", said 
Gfeorgina, as she stood at a window with 
GrenfelL 

" I think I could guess," said he, slowly. 

" You think you could guess I And you 
have the coolness, to tell me this, seeing all 
the tortures of my curiosity 1" 

" It is by the shape of the packet that I am 
disposed to believe I know what is in it." 
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** Pray tell me 1 Do tell me V* stud she, en- 
treatingly. 

** I don^t think I can. I don't thmk I ought, 
I mean/' said he, in a more apologetic tone — 
I mean, it is not my secret it is another's — 
that is, if my guess be the right one." 

** And you miye the courage to hei gh ten my 
eagerness by all this preamble I W hy,' my 
dear Mr. GrenfeU, they told me that of all 
the men about town, none knew women as 
you did I" 

•• Who told you that ?" asked he, eagerly. 

" Scores of people." And she quoted at 
random the most distinguished names of her 
acquaintance, eyery syllable of their high- 
sounding titles fiilling on Grenfell's ear with a 
cadence perfectly enthralling. " Come, now," 
said she, with a look of entreaty, " don't wor- 
ry me any longer. You see I know more 
than one half of the secret, if it be a secret, al- 
ready : from whom it comes, and to whom it 
ia addressed." 

*' I am in your hands," siud he, in a tone of 
submission. ** Gome out into the garden, and 
rn tell you all I know." 

Geoiglna accepted his arm as he spoke, and 
they passed out into a shady alley that led 
down to the sea. 

" If I be right," said he, " and Td go to the 
length of a wager that I am, the packet you 
saw on the breakfast table contains one of the 
most costly ornaments a woman ever wore. 
It was a royal present on* the wedding-day of 
Sir Within Wardle's mother, and sent by him 
to fhlfil the same office to Miss Luttrell on 
becoming Mrs. Ladarelle." 

*• You know thisl" said she, in a slow, col- 
lected tone. 

'* I know it because he sent me to his gem- 
room at Dalradem to fetch it He opened the 
casket in my presence, he showed me the 
jewels, he explained to me the peculiar set- 
ting. Emeralds on one side, opals on the 
other, so as to present two distinct suits of or- 
naments. I remember his words, and how 
his lips trembled as he said, * Ladies in these 
times were wont to turn their necklaces, now 
they only change their aflFections l* You'd 
scarcely belieye it, MissCourtenay, but it is 
fact, positive fiict. the poor old man had been 
in love with her." 

** I certainly cannot stretch my credulity 
to that extent, Mr. GrenfeU," said she, with a 
shade of vexation in her voice, " though I 
could readily believe how an artful, unpnnd- 
pled girl, with a field all her own, could man- 
age to ensnare a most gentle, confiding nature 
into a degree of interest for her, that she 
would speedily assume to be a more tender 
feelii^. Ana was the casket sent to her, Mr. 
Greniell f' asked she, in a suddenly altered 
tone. 

^ Yes, I enclosed it, with an inscription dic^ 
tated by Sir Within himself." 

** And she sends it back to him ? " sidd she, 
pondering over each word as if it were 
chafed with a deep significance. 
*• It would seem so." 

" I think you guess why. I am certain, if I 
haVe not taken a very wrong measure of Mr. 
Grenfell's acuteness, that he reads this riddle 
Dretty much as I do myself." 



** It is by no means improbable," said Gren- 
feU, who quickly saw the line her suspicions 
had taken. " I think it very likely the same 
interpretation has occurred to each of us." 

** Give me yours," said she, eagerly. 

*' My reason is this," replied he : " she has 
returned his present on the ground that, not 
being Mrs. Ladarelle, she has no claim to it 
The restitution serving to show at the same 
moment a punctilious sense of honor, and, 
what she is fuUy as eager to establish, the fact 
that, being still unmarried, there is nothing 
to prevent Sir Within himself fk'om a renews 
of his former pretensions." 

"How well you know her I How thor- 
oughly you appreciate her wUy, subtle na- 
ture ! cried she, in warm admiration. 

" Not that the game will succeed," added 
he ; " the poor old man is now beyond such 
captivations as once enthralled him." 

"How so? What do, you mean?" asked 
she, sharply. 

" I mean simply what we all see. He is 
rapidly sinking into second childhood." 

"I declare, Mr. GrenfeU, you astonish 
me I " said she, with an almost impetuous 
force of manner. " At one moment you di&> 
play a most remarkable acuteness in' reading 
motives and deciphering intentions, and now 
you make an observation actuaUy worthy of 
Mr. M^Kinlay." 

"And so you do not agree with me?" 
asked he. 

" Agree with you I certainly not Sir 
Within Wardle is an old friend of ours. Cer- 
tain pecuUarities of manner he has. In a great 
mea^ire they have been impressed upon 
him by the circumstances of his station. An 
ambassador, a great man himself, is constantly 
in the presence of a soveieign, who is still 
greater. The conflict of dignity with the 
respect due to royalty makes up a very intri- 
cate code of conduct and manner of which 
the possessor cannot always disembarrass 
himself, even in the society of his equals. 
Something of this you may have remarked in 
Sir Within's manner ; nothing beyond it, I 
am confident t" 

" I only hope, my dear Miss Oourtenay, 
that, if the day should come when my own 
faculties begin to fail me, I may be fortunate 
enough to secure you for my defender." 

" The way to insure my advocacy will cer- 
tainly not be by attackmg an old and dear 
friend 1" said sne, with deep resentment in 
tone ; and she turned abruptly and entered 
the house. 

Mr. GrenfeU looked after her f9r a moment 
in some astonishment He was evidently 
unprepared for this sudden outburst of pas- 
sion, but he quickly recovered himself, and, 
after a brief pause, resumed his walk, mut- 
tering below his breath as he went: "Bo, 
then, this is the game ! What a stupid fool I 
have been not to have seen it before. AU 
happening under my very eyes, too 1 I must, 
say she has done it cleverly— very cleverly 1" 
And with his cordial appreciation of female 
skill, he lit his cigar, and, seating himself on 
the sea-waU, smoked and ruminated during 
the morning. There were many aspects of 
the question that struck him, and he turned 
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from the present to the fhture with all that 
ready-wittedness that had so long fskvored him 
inlifa 

He heard the bell ring for loncheon, but he 
never stirred; he was not hungry, neither 
particularly anxious to meet Miss Courtenajr 
a^ain. He preferred to haye some few words 
with her alone, ere they met in society. He 
thought he had tact enough to intimate that 
he saw her project, and was quite ready to 
abet it without anything which could offend 
hor dignity. This done, they would be sworn 
friends ever after. As he sat thus thinking, 
he heard a quiet step approaching. It was 
doubtless a savant sent to tell him that 
luncheon was served, and while doubting 
what reply to make, he heard M^Einlay call 
nut, '* I have found you at last 1 I have been 
all over the house in search of you." 

" What is the matter ? What has happened ? 
Why are you so flurried— eh ?" 

*' I am not flurried. I am perfectly calm, 
perfectly collected— at least, as collected as a 
man can ]iope to be who has had to listen for 
half an hour to such revelations as I have 
had made me ; but it is all over now, and I 
am thankful it is. All over and finished I " 

" What is over ? What is finished ? " 

"Everything, Sir — everything! I leave 
this within an nour — earlier if I can. I have 
sent two messengers for the horses, and Fd 
leave on foot — ay. Sir, on foot — rather than 
pass another day under this roof ! *' 

** Will you have the extreme kindness to 
tell me why you are going off in this fash- 
ion?" 

Instead of complying with this reasonable 
request, Mr. M^Kiniay burst out into a pas- 
sionate torrent, in which the words " Dupe !" 
"Fool!" and "Cooled I" were alone very 
audible, but his indignation subsided after a 
while sufficiently to enable him to state that 
he had been sent for by Sir Within, after 
breakfast, to confer with him on the subject 
of that codicil he had spoken of on the pre- 
vious day. 

" He was more eager than ever about it, 
Sir," said he. " The rirl had written him 
Bome very touching lines of adieu, and I 
found him in tears as I came to his bedside. 
I must own, too, that he talked more sensibly 
and more collectedly than before, and ssdd, 
in a tone of much meaning, * When a man is 
so old and so fHendless as I am, he ought to 
be thankful to do all the good he can, and not 
speculate on any returns either in feelmg or 
affection.' I left him. Sir, to make a brief draft 
of what he h^ been intimating to me. It would 
take me, I told him, about a couple of hours, 
butl hoped I could complete it in that tima 
Punctual to a minute, I was at his door at 
one o'clock; but guess my surprise when 
Miss Courtenay's voice said, * Come in V Sir 
Within was in his dressing-gown, seated at 
the fire, the table before him covered with 
gems and trinkets, with which he appeared 
to be intently occupied. * Sit down, MEin- 
lay,' said, he, courteously. * I want you to 
choose someUiing here, somethuig that Mrs. 
M'Kinlay would honor me by acceptmg.' 
She whispered a word or two hastily in his 
ear, and he c6rrected himself at once, saying. 



'I ask pardon! I taeant your respected 
mother. I remember you are a widower.* 
To withdraw his mind from this painfbl 
wandering, I opened my roll of i>apers, and 
mentionea their contents. A^pskin she whis- 
pered him something, but he was evidently 
unable to follow her meaning ; for he stared 
blankly at her, then at me, and said, * Tea, 
certainly, I acquiesce in everything.' * It will 
be better, perhaps, to defer these little mat- 
ters, Miss Courtenay,* said I. * to some mo- 
ment when Sir Within may reel more equal 
to the fatigue of business.' She stooped down 
and said something to him, and suddenly his 
eyes sparkled, his cheek flushed, and, layUu^ 
his hand with emphaus on the table, he sai(^ 
*I have no need of Law or Lawyers, Sir! 
This lady, in doing me the honor to accord 
me her hand, has made her gift to me more 
precious by a boundless act of confidence; 
she will accept of no settlements.* ' Great 
heavens! Miss Courtenay,* whispered I, *i8 
he not wandering in his mind ? Surely this 
is raving 1* < I Siink, Su:, you will find that 
the only person present whose £Ebculties are 
at &ult is Mr. SrS^nlay. Certainly I claim 
exemption both for Sir Within Wiurdle and 
myself* It was all true. Sir, true as I stand 
here I She is to be his wife. As to her gen- 
erosity about the settlements, I understood it 
at once. She had got the whole detail of the 
property from me only yesterday, and knew 
that provision was made, a splendid provis- 
ion, too — ^for whomsoever he might marry 
So much for the trustfhlness I ** 

" But what docs it signi^ to you, WKm- 
]&j ? Tou are not a Lord Chancellor, with a 
function to look after deranged old men and 
fatherless young ladies, and 1 don*t suppose 
the loss of a settlement to draw will be a 
heart-break to you.** 

" No, Sir ; but, lawyer as I am, there are 
depths of perfidy Tm not prepared for.*' 

" Come in and wish them joy, M*Ejnlay. 
Take my word for it, it might have been 
worse. Old Sir With]n*s misfortune might 
have befkllen you or myself I" 



CHAPTER LXIX. 

THE EHD. 

** You see, Sir, shs is obstinate," said Mr. 
Cane to Hany Luttrell,. as they sat closeted 
together in his private offlca ''* She is deter- 
mmed to make over the Arran estate to you, 
and equally determined to sail for Australia 
on the eighth of next month." 

" I can be obstinate, too,*' said Harry, with 
a bent brow and a dark frown—" I can be ob- 
stinate too, as you will see, perhaps, in a day 
or two.** 

" Aiier all, Sir, one must really respect her 
scruples. It is clear enough, if your fhther 
had not believed in your death, he never 
would have made the will in her favor.** 

" It is not of that I am thfaikmg," said Lut- 
trell, with a tone of half irritation ; and then, 
seeing by the blank look of astonishment in 
the other's face that some explanation was 
neceesary, he added, ** It was about this fool- 
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iflih Joonie7y this voyage, my thoughts were 
busy. Is mere no way to put her (m it ? '* 

*^ I am afhud not All I have said— all my 
wife has said-— has gone for nothing. Some 
notion in her head ahoat the gratitude she 
owes this old man overbears every other 
consideration, and she goes on repeating, * I 
am the only living thing he trosts m. I must 
not let him die in disbeuef of all humanity.' *' 
Harry made a g^ure of impatient meaning, 
but said nothing, and Cane went on : " I doxr t 
believe it is possible to say more than my 
wife has said on the snbject, but all in vain ; 
and indeed, at last Hiss Luttrell closed the 
discossion bv saying : " I know you'd like 
that we should part ^ood friends ; well, then, 
let ns not discuss this any more. You may 
shake the courage I shall need to carry me 
throneh my project, but youll not change 
my extermination to attempt it' These 
were her last words here/' 

•* They were all the samp !" muttered Hany, 
impatientlv, as he walked up and down the 
room. ** Ah the same I" 

'* It was what she hinted. Sir ?" 

** How do you mean— -in what way did she 
hint it ?" 

^ She said one morning — she was unusual- 
ly excited that day— something about the 
wilfulness of peasant natures, that all the 
g^ding good fortune could lay on them never 
Bucce^ed in hiding the base metal beneath ; 
and at last, as if calrried away by passion, and 
nnable to control herself, she exclaimed, * I'll 
do it, if it was onl v to let me feel real for 
once \ I'm sick of shams — a sham position, a 
sham name, and a sham fortune !' '^ 

" I offered her the share of mine, and she 
refused me," said Luttrell, with a bitterness 
that revealed his feeling. 

" You offered to make her your wife. Sir f 
cried C&ne, in astonishment 

"What BO surprises you in that?" said 
Harry, hastily. "Except it be," added he, 
after a moment, " my presumption in aspiring 
to one so fiir superior to me." 

''I wish you would speak to Mrs. Cane, 
Mr. LuttrelL I really am veiy anxious you 
would speak to her.''^ , 

" I guess your meamng— at least, I suspect 
I do. You mtend that your wife should tell 
me that scandal about the secret marriage, 
that dark story of her departure from Arran, 
and her repentant return to it ; but I know it 
^1, every word of it, already." 

" And from whom f 

"From herself— from her own lips; con- 
firmed, if I wanted conflrmation by other 
testimony." 

" I think she did well to tell you," said 
Cane, in a half uncertain tone. 

" Of course she did right It was for me to 
vindicate her, if she haa been wronged, and I 
would have done so, too, if the law had not 
been before me. You know that the scoun- 
drel is sentenced to the galleys ?" 

Cane did not know it, and heard the story 
with astonisliment, and so much of what in- 
dicated curiosity, that Harry repeated all 
Kate had told him from the beginning to the 
end. 

" Would you do me the great fiivor to re- 



peat fliia to my wife? She is shicerely at- 
tached to Miss Luttrell, and this narrative 
will jpve her unspeakable pleasure." 

" Tell her, from me, that her affection is 
not misplaced — she deserves it all I" muttered 
Harry, as he laid his head moodily against the 
window, and stood lost in thought 

" Here comes the postman. 1 am expecting 
a letter from the captain of the Australian 
packet-ship, in answer to some inquiries I had 
made tn Miss Luttrell's behalf" 

The 'servant entered with a packet of let- 
ters, as he spoke, from which Cane quickly 
selected one. 

** This is wha>t I looked for. Let us see 
what it says : 

"* * DsAB Sm,— I find that I shall be able to 
place the poop cabin at Miss K's disposal, as 
my owner s sister will not go out this spring. 
It is necessaiy she should come over here at 
once, if there be any trifling changes she woul 
like made in its interior arrangement. The 
terms, I believe, are already well understood 
between us. By the Hambure packet-ship 
Drei HeiUge^ we learn that the last outward- 
bound vessels liave met rough weather, and a 
convict-ship, the Blast^ was still more unfortu- 
nate. Cholera broke out on board, and car- 
ried off seventy-three of the prisoners in 
eleven days.' " 

There was a postscript marked confiden- 
tial, but Cane read it aloud : 

" * Can you tell me if a certain Harry Lut- 
trell, who has signed articles with me, as sec- 
ond mate, is any relation of Miss L.'s ? He 
has given me a deposit of twenty pounds, but 
my men think he is no seaman, nor has ever 
been at sea. Do you know anything of 
him, what?'" 

" Yes I" said Harry, boldly. " Tell him you 
know him well ; that he was with you wnen 
jou read aloud that passage in his letter ; as- 
sure him— as you may wim a safe conscience 
— that he is a good sailor, and add, on my 
part, that he has no right to make any other 
mquiries about him." 

" And do you really intend to make this 
voyage ?'* 

^' Of course I do t I told you a while ago I 
could be as obstinate as my cousin. You'll 
see if I don't keep my word. Mind me, how- 
ever; no word of this to Miss LuttreU. I 
charse you that !" 

" And the property. Sir I What are your 
views respecting the estate ?" 

" I shall write to you. I'U think of it," said 
Harry, carelessly. After a few words more 
they parted. Harry had some thuigs to 
buy in the city, some small preparations for 
the long voyaie before him ; but promising ' 
Cane to come back and take a family dinner 
with him, he went his way. For some hours 
he walked the streets half unconsciously, a 
vague impresion over him that there was 
somethhig he had to do, certam people to 
see, certam places to visit ; but so engafred 
was he with the thought of Kate and her for- 
tunes, his mind had room for no more. " She 
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shall see," muttered he to himself, *^ that I am 
not to be shaken off. My Luttrell obstinacy, 
if she will call it so, is as fixed as her own. 
Country has qo tie for me. Where she is, 
there shall be my country." Some fears he 
had lest Cane should tell her of his determina- 
tion to sail in the same ship with her. She 
was quite capable of outwitting him if she 
could only get a clue to this. Would Cane 
dare to disobey him ? Would ho face the 
consequences of his betrayal ? From these 
thou^^ts he wandered on to others — ^as to 
how Kate would behave when she found he 
had followed her. Would this proof of at- 
tachment move her? Would she resent it as 
a persecution ? Hers was so strange a nature, 
anything might come of it "The same 
pride that m&cie her refuse me, may urge her 
to do more. As she said so haughtiW' to me 
at Arran, * The peasant remedy has failed to 
cure the Luttrell malady ; another cure must 
be sought for r " 

Harry had scarcely knocked at Cane^s 
door, when it was opened by Cane himself, 
who hurriedly said, ** I have been waiting for 
you. Come m here :" and led him into his 
own room. " She's aboye stairs. She has j ust 
come," whispered he. 

" Who r asked Harry, eagerly. " Who ?" 

"Your cousin— Miss Luttrell. A letter 
from the surgeon of the conyict-ship has con- 
veyed news of old Malone's death, and she 
has come up to free herself from her arrange- 
ment with the captain. And " 

He stopped and hesitated with such evident 
confusion, that Harry said, ** Qo on, Sir ; fin- 
ish what you were about to say." 

" It is her secret, not mine. Mr. Luttrell ; 
and I know it through my wire." 

" I insist on hearing; it I am her nearest 
of kin, and I haye a right to know whatever 
Concerns her." 

" I have already told you what I promised 
to keep secret, i was pledged not to say she 
was here. I came down to make some excuse 
for not receiving you to-day at dinner — some 
pretext of my wife's illness. I beg, I entreat 
you will not ask me for more." 

" I insist upon all yon know," was Harry's 
stem reply. 

"How do I even know it," cried Cane, in 
despair, "from a few incoherent words my 
wife whispered in my ears as she passed me ? 
Were I to tell, it may 'be only to mislead 
you." 

" Tell me, whatever may come of it" 

Cane took a turn or two up and down the 
room, and at last, coming in front of Lut- 
trell, said : " She is about to take back her old 
name, and with it the humble fortune that 
belonged to it. She says you and yours have 
suffered enough from the unhappy tie that 
bound you to her family. She is resolved 
you shall never see, never hear of her afl;ahi. 
She took her last look at Arran last might. 
To-morrow she declares she will go away 
fh)m this, where none shall trace her. There's 
her secret t I charge you not to betray how 
you came by it" 

" Let me see her ; let me speak with her." 

" How can I ? I have promised already 
that you should not hear she is here." 



" Send for your wife, and let me speak to 
her. I must— I will speak to her." 

" Go into that room for a moment, then, 
and I will advise with my wife what is to be 
done." 

Harry passed into the room and sat down. 
He heard Cane's bell ring, and soon after- 
wards could mark the tread of a foot on the 
stairs, and then the sound of voices talking 
eagerly in the a(]Uoinine room. His impa- 
tience nearly maddened nim ; his heart beat 
so that he felt as if his chest could not con- 
tain it ; the vessels of his neck, too, throbbed 
powerfully. He opened the window for air, 
and then, as though the space was too con- 
fined, flung wide a door at the side of the 
room. As he did this, he saw that it led to 
the stairs. Quicker than all though this 
impulse urged him. He dashed up and 
entered the drawing-room, where Kate sat 
alone, and with her nead buried between her 
h ^Tiflfl . 

She looked up, startled by his sudden en- 
trance, and then, resuming her former atti- 
tude, said, in a low, muffled voice, " Ton 
have heard what has befallen me. I am not 
fated to acquit the debt I owed." 

Harry sat down beside her in silence, and 
she went on : "I was hoping that this pain 
might have been spared ua— I mean, this 
meeting — it is only more sorrow. However, 
as we are once more together, let me thank 
you. I know all that vou intended, all that 
you meant hj me. I know that you would 
have come with me, too. I know aU ! Now, 
Harry," said she, in a more resolute voice, 
" listen to me calmly. What I say to you is 
no caprice, no passing thought, but the long 
earned conviction of much reflection. From 
my people came every misfortune that has 
crushed youn. *Tour father's long life of suf- 
fering — told in his own words — ^ms diaries— 
reveued in the letters from his friends — I have 
read them over and over — was caused by this 
&tal connexion. Are these things to be for- 
gotten ? or are you cruel enough to ask me to 
repeat the experiment that broke your moth- 
ers heart, and left your fiither fHendless and 
fbnaken ? Where is your pride, Sir ? And 
if you have none, where would be mine, if I 
were to listen to you ?" 

" There comes the truth I" cried he, wildly. 
" It is your pride that rejects me. Tou, who 
have lived in great houses, and mixed with 
great people, cannot see in me anything bat 
the sailor. 

" Oh no, no, no 1" cried she, bitterly. 

" I know it— I feel it, Kate,^' continued he. 
"I feel ashamed when my coarse hand 
touches your taper finders. I shrink back 
with mi^iving at any little familiarity that 
seems so mconsistent l)etween ua. Even my 
love for you— and God knows how I love 
you! — cannot make me think myself yoar 
equal." 

" Oh, Harry, do not say- such things as 
these ; do not— do not I" 

" I say it— I swear it ; the hij^hest ambition 
of my heart would be to thmk I could de* 
serve you." 

She hid her fiu» "between her hands, and be 
went on, madly, wildy, incoherently ; now 
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tellinff her what her love txusht make him — 
now dafkly hinting at the £spair rejection 
might drtve him to. He contrasted all the 
qaalitles of her gifted nature, bo sure to at- 
tract friendship and interest, with the ragged- 
ness of his character, as certain to renderhim 
friendless ; and on his knees at her feet, he im- 
plored her, if any gratitude lor all his father's 
I}ye conld move her, to take pity on and 
hear him. 



There w^ a step on the stair, as Harry 
seized her hand and said, ** Let this be mine, 
Kate ; give it to me, and make me happier 
than all I ever dreamed of. One word — one 
word, dearest" And he drew her face 
towards him and kissed her. 

*< The Luttrell spirit is low enough, I take 
it now,'' said she, blushing. "If their pride 
can surviye this, no peasant blood can be 
their remedy." 



THE END. 
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CHAPTER L 

LADIES AJSJy OBZITLEMEir, ATTENTION I 

\ 

I 

The attention of all who peruse this 
strange stoiy is particularly requested. They 
are auied to take good heed of little incidents 
and allusions, of slight touches and delicate 
hints, not less than of the more striking 
events and impressive features of the narra- 
tive. The writer prefers this petition less 
for his own advantage than for the sake of 
his readers. The ule is so far removed 
from tiie commonplace, its positions are so 
startling, its action is necessarily so dramatic, 
and the game played by its characters is at 
the same time so delicate and so daring, that 
no amount of artistic shortcoming on the 
part of the narrator will make it otherwise 
than interesting to those who find pleasure 
in stories of lively action and singular com- 
plications. 

But the teller of this tale wishes to effect 
in the minds of readers more than the degree 
of satisfaction necessary for the maintenance 
of his reputation as a writer of prose fiction. 
He wishes for the approval of those whom 
he seeks to entertain ; but above and b^ond 
this wish for mere approval, he has a desire 
to confer on those whom he addresses the 
greatest possible amount of pleasure, and on 
leaving them he would fain feel assured that 
they have not, through inadvertence, missed 
the significance of aught which he has placed 
before them. 

The main facts which constitute the chief 
plot of this story, were brought to the writer's 
notice many months since; and when he 
first entertained the purpose of weaving them 
into a work of imagination, he sought and 
obt^ned leave to use them, according to his 
Judgment, fix)m Sir Edward and Lady Star- 
ling, of (iamlinghay Court, county Hants, 
and Miss Ida Newbolt, without whose unre- 
served permission he would never have pre- 
sumed to render public occurrences which 
form a painful episode in the history of an 
honorable family. 

That permission having been accorded, 
the writer proceeded to collect the materials 
for his history with every attention to those 
minute points on which the accuracy of bio- 
graphic labor depends. From Sir Edward 
and Lady Starling, and Miss Ida Newbolt, 
he received the details of incidents and trans- 
actions which could never have been brought 
fiillv to li^ht if their lips had been sealed 
with regard to their past suffering and shame, 
and the crime of a bad man who rei>aid their 
friendship with treachery, and requited their 
love with grievous wrong. Other persons 



also were communicative to the full extent of 
their knowledge. Having received and care- 
fully digested all the evidence which he could 
procure from living witnesses, the writer vis- 
ited several spots in which certain scenes of 
this domestic drama occurred, and he spared 
no pains to fiimiliarise himself with the local- 
ities and events which, in the course of his 
narrative, he will either allude to, or partic- 
ularly describe. 



CHAPTER XL 



HOT LONG 8INGB. 



The date with which this storv commences 
is not fkr away in the past Indeed, it is so 
near the present time, that some of the prin- 
cipal characters of the drama are still in the 
prime of life. 

The year was a grand one to have lived in ; 
it is an instructive one to those who reflect 
upon it A year ^eat in folly and the crimes 
to which folly gives birth; memorable for 
the suffering it witnessed; memorable, also, 
for sublime virtues exhibited, and noble acts 
done within its cycle. The nations of Europe 
had not yet entered on the revolutionary 
movements of 1848. When the rush for new 
things was made in that same '48, careless 
men said that the storm had been preceded 
by a suspicious lull pervading the political 
life of the time to which attention is now es- 
pecially directed; yet whilst this season of 
imput^ lull was being shifted to the immu- 
table past by the mighty hand of the Ever- 
lasting, there was much being done on the 
surface of the earth — enough to make devout 
men more fervent than heretofore in prayerr- 
enough to perplex the simple and startle the 
frivolous — enough to trouble the brave and 
fill their hearts with anxiety for the future. 

It was a year when men who liked to talk 
about politics had an abundant supply of to- 
pics in events, foreign and domestic. The 
French had their brilliant affairs in Algeria ; 
Portugal was carrying on a grim contest with 
insurrection in her northern provinces; Spain 
was in a ferment about matrimonial projects 
which by no means met with universal satis- 
&ction ; in Poland there was a sharp contest 
between Liberty and General Collin; and 
California joined hands with the United 
States, whilst that happy &mily made war 
upon the Mexicans. England, too, had her 
peculiar causes of disquiet and fear, her par- 
ticular sources also of mirth and gratulation. 
In Ireland, poor people died of hunger ,whil8t 
rich men were removed by assassination ; in 
India, Sir Hany Smith won the battle of All- 
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wal, and Sir Hugh Gongh the battle of So- 
braon. In London, Lady Bles^eton re- 
ceived, at Gore House, a distinguished yisitor 
from the fortress of Ham ; and King Hudson 
still entertained his worshippers at Albert 
Gate, although the railway panic, following 
close on the railway mania, had wrung a 
wail of agony from the land, taid hurled down 
thousan<£ of families from affluence to want 
In populous towns and rural yilla^ the dis- 
content of indifi[ent workmen inspired Char- 
tist leaders wlm courage, and sto^ck terror 
into the timid ; and amidst the conA]sion« con- 
sequent on commercial distress and &mine, 
with the angry menacea and denunciations, 
the misconceptions and misconstructions, 
which always attend Uxe conflicts of\great 
parties, at heart thoroughly honest arta des- 
perately earnest, the grand battle between 
Free Trade and Protection terminated sud- 
denly in the abolition of the com laws. 

By these events and other occurrences 
scarcely less momentous was marked the year 
1846, the year in which this tale begins. 



CHAPTER m. 

TaAFALGAB SqUABB. 

Birr whatever trouble and angmsh filled 
English homes, whatever fears and perplex- 
ities distressed English hearts, whatever strife 
and passions maddened English life in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-six, all 
went brightly and cheerily with the London 
season of that year^at least, as fkr as out- 
ward appearances were concerned. At times 
discordant murmurs might break upon the 
music of festivity ; ever and again ugly sto- 
ries of fraud, and violence, and starvation 
found place m the columns of fashionable 
newspapers ; in brilliant drawing-rooms sud- 
den tremor and paleness mi^ht occasionally 
seize &ces in which care had not as yet had 
time to bite deep lines; and when bidden 
guests assembled at/eto, or dinner, or rout, 
mere would be seats unexpectedly empty: 
but, for the most part, the great world was 
gay and light of heart, and hot in the pursuit 
of pleasure — as the great world should be. 
Amusements were plentifld. The rich might 
listen to ' Seminunide ' and ' Luda di Lun- 
mermoor* at Her Mi^esty's Theatre; for the 
less wealthy lovers of music there were M; 
Jullien's concerts at Covent Garden. The 
'Black Domino,' with Mr. Henry Holl as 
Don Alphonso, was drawing at the Haymar- 
ket Theatre ; the * Merry Wives of Wbidsor ' 
brought good houses to the Princess's ; the 
Ethiopian sineers still raised tuneftil riot in 
St. James's Theatre, where it was rumored 
MdUe. Rachel would, ere many days had 
passed, enrapture politer assemblies with re- 
presentations of Comeille and Racine. 

The season had its heroes and lions. Count 
D'Orsay was figuring as professional artist as 
well as man of fashion ; the chief purchasers 
at the sale of the Saltmarshe collection were 
mentioned by name ; Prince Louis Napoleon 
was not without admirers and followers ; and 
Hr. Gully was a popular fiivorite, for winning 



(with the assistance of his jockey), the ' Derby* 
and the * Oaks ' of the year — a double honor 
which had not been achieved since 1815, 
when the Duke of Grafton carried off the 
two prizes. Ibrahim Pasha was staying at 
Mivart's waiting till the Queen should be 
sufficiently recovered from her aceouehement 
to receive him; and the rage for General 
Tom Thumb— was but rising to its height 

Amongst sources of diversion was the ex- 
hibition of pictures in the galleries of tiie 
Roval Academy, Tra&lgar Square, and never 
haa those galleries been more densely crowd- 
ed with g<K>d pictures and well-dre^ed gaz- 
ers than on Tuesday, June 0, 1846, at ten min- 
utes past four o'clock, p.m. 

All the world seemed to be flocking to the 
much-abused temple of high art, and all the 
world's carriages seemed to be in the Square, 
ranged in single, double, and triple lines. 
The sky was without a cloud, and the sun 
bore fiercely down — on the tinkling foun- 
tains, round which noisy urchins played 
those violent sames which are never thor- 
oughly eigoyea by noisy urchins except in. 
the hottest of weather ; on the scorched thor- 
oughfares, along which water-carts heavily 
lumbered, viciously splashing the boots of 
way&rers, and vainlv endeavoring to keep 
fine dust on terms of closest intimacy with 
granite blocks ; on the steps of St. Martin's 
Church, where beggars lay asleep, basking in 
the rays which warmed alike rich and poor, 
just and unjust ; on the Duke of Northum- 
berland's lion, who, looking down askant 
from the right-paw comer of his right-paw 
eye, surveyed the rout beneath, and wonder- 
ed how long it would be before he should 
have some leonine acquaintances stationed at 
the base of the Nelson monument ; on omni- 
buses laden with passengers from the City, 
and omnibuses setting down visitors to the 
Academy. 

It was a grand day for the Academicians. 
The &ct was beyond doubt The waiters, 
looking out from the coffee-room windows of 
Morley^s Hotel, said it waa a crush and no 
mistake. The cautious secretary of tibie Col- 
lege of Physicians drew his eves from the 
wmdow nearest to his official desk, and ex- 
pressed to the sub-librarian of that learned 
institution a guarded opinion that, unless he 
was greatly deceived by appearances, there 
must be a great many people in town. Mr. 
Quidnunc, sitting in the bow window of the 
Union Club House— as he always has sat, 
does sit, will sit— said that in all his life he 
had seen nothing equal to it ; that the world 
must be going stark mad. The attendants at 
Farrances cook-shop, beginning to breathe a 
little less after the fiishion of worried dogs, now 
that luncheon time for the latest of luncheon- 
eaters had gone by, averred that never in all 
their long experience of * the business ' had 
they taken more money in any three hours 
than in three hours last past, for iced drinks 
and hot coffee, lobster patties and plates of 
soup. 

The sight was beautiftil and exhilarating — 
beautiful in its contrast of sunlight and shades 
its assemblage of colors and forms, the spark- 
ling of water-Jets, and the silvexy haze over 
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Parliament Street— exMlarating by the in- 
cessant motion of pressing throngs and roll- 
ing carriages; whilst over the brilliant pa- 
geantry, and bustling troops, and stirrmg 
and merry babbline of the town, was risible 
Uie cloudless siq^— blue, summerly, and peace- 
fol. 

CHAPTER rV. 

THE OGTAOOK BOOM. 

They stood in the Octagon Room, straight 
in front of pictures No. 687 and 640, which 

Sictores were hung in the direct line of si&^ht, 
'it can be i^lowea that there was any line 
of sight in that dim murky octagonal dun- 
geon which is still termed * th^ condemned 
cell.' In the year 1846, that unpleasant lugu- 
brious closet was not so far giyen over by the 
authorities to etchings, line engrayings, and 
official uses as it has been in more recent ex- 
hibitions. Hanging committees still made 
strenuous efforts to persuade themselyes and 
the public that it was posdble to fix paint- 
ed canyas to its walls, in such a manner that 
it could be critically examined by persons 
standing in tiie apartment. In lo4o, there 
were ninety-fiye pictures in the den, of which 
ninety-fiye. No. 637 and No. 640 and Hayer- 
ty's 'Portrait of Gerald Griffin, Esq., author 
of " The CoUeeians " * were the only works 
that attracted me notice of those who in un- 
guarded moments wandered into the deserted 
hole. Indeed, of the other ninety-two pic- 
tures it was impossible to get any yiew at 
all. 

No. 687 was a bold unusual picture ; fhll of 
pathos, and not deyoid of good painting. Eyen 
the eyil genius of the Octagon Room could 
not quite annihilate its effectiyeness. A rude 
rustic church in an inornate churchyard ; a 
clump of dark yews clustered at points with 
the snow of winter ; a line of straight repul- 
siye poplars, bare of leayes ; snow lying deep 
upon the ground ; in the background, a cold 
bleak stretch of flat marsh-land^ sheeted with 
whiteness, and flecked with stunted willows; 
at a comer of the churchyard, to the left of 
the foreground — away from the soil assigned 
to the aahes of prosperous formers and hig- 
glers of known ancestry — a man in coarse 
grey dress, a lean, cadiyerous, homy-handed 
laborer, standing alone, without a friend to 
keep hhn company, without eyen a dog at his 
heeb ; at his feet a small coffin of rough deal 
boards, doubtless containing the corpse of a 
child ; by the ^de of the coffin an open graye 
newly dug— the uptumed clay contrasting 
^th the whiteness of the surrounding snow; 
an air of dull d^ection on the man's thin 
worn face, which was turned away flrom the 
ooflin at his feet to the bleak desolate marsh- 
land. This was the picture, a picture that 
told a sad story with strange force. The man 
had been Ul of feyer, and was conyalescent ; 
his child had caught the sickness, and died. 
In the catalogue uie picture was called * Wait- 
ing.' 

No. 640 was a different subject A grace- 
fhl ^1 of sixteen or seyenteen summers, 
wearmg a riding habit of light color and a 



plumed cap ; holding in her left hand a dain 
ty riding-wliip ; her right hand waying a fare- 
well to some person not presented on the can- 
yas ; at her feet, on the foreground, a rose- 
bud, dropped by that same right hand, an 
instant before she turned away. A simple 
picture enough ; a young lady on a grayel 
path, between two slips of grassplot and two 
borders of garden shnibs. The work was un- 
flnished. Little care had been expended up- 
on any part of it except the one figure ; and 
of that figure the face and head alone had 
been fayored with the artist's most industri- 
ous attention and delicate skilL But the face 
was yery beautiful, arch, tender, winsome, 
innocent ; and under the border of the green 
cap, rich folds of warm auburn brown hair 
coyered the upper part of the white forehead, 
and were ^thered into a knot behind. The 
face, with its perfect symmetry ; eyes earnest 
and mirthful ; small pink lips ; pure healthy 
complexion ; and gentle composure of expres- 
sion, was a poet's yision of highly endowed 
girlhood. The name of 640 was *'For Ever.' 

They stood in the Octagon Room, in front 
of these two pictures. 

In appearance they were widely different 
personages. 

The one was a huge massiye man, six feet 
two inches high, stout in proportion to his 
height, but in no respect unwieldy. A mus- 
cular well shaped man, he might haye pass- 
ed fbr any age between fifty-fiye and seventy ; 
as an old looking man for fifty-fiye years, or 
as a very young looking man for seventy. 
Slightly bald at the top of his head, he wore 
his few iron-my locks cut short ; and not a 
hair was visible on his large, closely-shaven 
countenance, except where his black, harsh, 
shaggy eyebrows overshadowed a pair or 
keen piercing eyes— and where, at the top of 
either bare cbeek, he displ^ed the germ of 
a mutton-chop whisker. Dressed in pepper 
and salt nether garments, double-breasted 
frock-coat and ample waistcoat, he wore or- 
dinary attire for an elderly geiatleman ; but 
insteaid of using the high stocK or twice-fbld- 
ed neck-tie, stiU in vogue with men of his 
day, he allowed his throat the comparative 
freedom of a light, single tie of gossamer silk, 
above which appeared a high wall of starch- 
ed shirt-collar. No one could watch him 
without being impressed by the power — of 
which his TOme, style, countenance were 
eloquent. 

The other was a very young man, little 
more than twenty-two years of age. He was 
a youngster, a lad, a boy ; and though he had 
for more than twelve months enjoyed the 
dignity of man's estate, he would not have 
been offended at being called a boy. He 
was not below the average height of linglish- 
men ; but placed there in the Octagon Itoom, 
within two feet of a giant, he seemed to be of 
diminutive stature. The contrast "had the ef- 
fect of twofold misrepresentation, making the 
^ant look grander than he really was, and 
the youth, of average height, appear a very 
small and even insignificant fellow. In 1864 
young men wear smooth coats and rough 
mces ; in 1846 they kept their lips and chins 
smooth, but usually clad themselyes in rough 
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shaggy coatB. Obeying the fashion of the day, 
the young man had no sign of moustache or 
beard ; and his dress was of the uncombed, 
monkey cloth materials usually worn by stu- 
dents eighteen years since. It should, how- 
ever, be observed that he was in deep mourn- 
ing ; his garb being composed of black cloth 
and white linen, and a band of dark crape 
surrounding the cap— which rested on his 
head without concealing its masses of strong 
curling hair. 

The giant stood before Ko. G40. 

The young man kept his station before 637. 

When the ^ant thought the young man 
was not lookmg towaras him, the giant 
turned his eye over his left shoulder, and 
glanced down at the young man. When tiie 
young man thought the giant was not look- 
mg towards him, the young man turned his 
eve over his right shoulder and peered up at 
the giant Whenever their eyes met (and they 

f lanced at each other at least a dozen times 
efore they entered into conversation), they 
forthwith turned sharply away to their res- 
pective pictures ; the eyes of the giant to No. 
640, the eyes of the young man to 637. Evi- 
dently they were interested in each other, ex- 
aminmg and scrutinising each other, takine, 
as they best could, stock of each other, mak- 
ing up their minds to have a few words with 
each other. 

* There are a creat many visitors here to- 
day,' at length observed the giant, in a clear 
decided voice. 

' A great many,' answered the young man, 
bowing slightly, with a pleasant air of defer- 
ence to the superior age of the stranger who 
addressed him ; * but they don't care to enter 
this roouL' 

* They show their good taste In keepinc out 
of it. Even a good picture isn't worth looking 
at in this dungeon,' responded the giant au- 
thoritatively. 

*True; the place sadly injures the pic- 
tures.' 

* It does not hurt the pictures. You mean 
it injures the artists ; that's a widely different 
matter. Young painters of muai promise 
would succeed too fast to please the old ones 
of 7247 achievement, if there were no cell like 
this to liang their works in. But no matter, 
youth is wealth ; young men can afford to 
wait.' 

* Not always ; a year sometimes is a very 
long time — to young men who are Strug- 
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oung men shouldn't be impatient. Years 
are shorter and more trifling periods when a 
man looks back on many of them, than when 
he has only a few of them in the retrospect.' 

*As I am a youn^ man,' answered the young- 
ster, with a smile m his face and a light in his 
blue eyes, * I cannot put my experience against 
yours.^ 

Be thankful you cannot: the experience 
of age comes soon enough, too soon,' an- 
swered the giant hardly, and curtly, but not 
testily. 

A pause. 

' I suppose this may be called an average 
exhibition,' resumed the giant. 

* An average exhibition I— why, the Acade- 



my never had one like it ; the English public 
never saw such a collection of works of art P 
answered the young man — with warmth thi^ 
caused the giant a smile. ' We have no great 
living painter who has not sent something. 
When you have Maclise's " Ordeal by Tou^* 
Roberts's " Tombs of the Caliphs," Edwin 
Landseer's "War," and " Peace," E. M. Ward's 
" Disgrace of Lord Clarendon," Mulready's 
"Choosing the Wedding Gown," and four 
pictures by Turner — ^what would you have! 
Every one is represented this year — Collins, 
Picker^ll, Eastlake, Leslie, Webster, Cre»- 
wick. Egg, Ansdell, Frith. Even the por- 
traits are of unusual excellence or interest — 
PickersgUl's " Duie of Wellington," Count 
D'Orsa/s portrait of "the Duke," Leslie's 
"Charles Dipkens," Grant's picture of the 
" Queen." ' 

' Thank you. I have the catalogue in my 
hand,' retumea the giant. * Of course the col- 
lection is not without a few good thin^ Bat 
what puzzles me is how in this exhibition, as 
in all others, there is so much rubbish put be- 
fore the world. It is always supposed that 
artists apply to their art, not like mere busi- 
ness men, who turn their hands to whatever 
they can reasonably hope to make most 
money by, but because they recognize in 
themselves a peculiar fitness for the vocation. 
Now, if that be the case, how comes it that to 
one fairly competent painter, there are at 
least a dozen conspicuous foilures? How 
comes this, I say ? For, Heaven knows, the 
work they undertake is simple enough, and 
easy enough, for men of certain definite pow- 
ers."* 

' Is it all so simple and easy f replied the 
very young man, quietly and without any 
display of surprise or disapprobation, unleaa 
a sudden brightening of his steady blue eyes 
might be construea as expressive of dis- 
pleasure. 

Let it be remarked that his manner and 
speech, though marked by composure and 
even slowness, were singularly declaratory of 
earnestness. Uis words, even when he spoke 
with greatest warmth, came from his lips de- 
liberately; not sluggishly, or heavily, bat 
with visible care not to overstate or under- 
state his sentiments. The giant, who was 
observant and shrewd, as well as somewhat 
insolent and overbearing, soon saw that he 
was speaking with one wno, thoueh he might 
never be a brilliant talker, would alwajrs bo 
found a guileless, open, and strictly conscien- 
tious man. He saw, too, that the young man, 
who implied so much steady force to words 
spoken to a stranger in a public place, would 
in dealing with life do thoroughly to the best 
of his abuity whatever he undertook to i)er- 
form, and leave unattempted whatever he 
doubted his power to accomplish well. 

* Is it so easy ?' retorted the giant, turning 
sharp upon his hearer, and raising his right 
hand oratorically. 'How can you ask the 
question? The natural conditions requisite 
for the formation of an artist are present in 
at least five men out of every ten. An artist 
requires the organs of color and form ; he 
must have an eye for the beautiful, and sym- 
pathy with those who care for the beautiful ; 
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he must hare a steady hand, and a &ir 
amount of common sense. Well, the com- 
mon sense excepted, these qualities are found 
in each unit of crowds of young men. The 
common sense, the practical element, is a diffi- 
culty— I erant it It is the difficulty which 
accounts for the failures. Still such men with 
conmion sense are plentiful as peas in a pea- 
stack.' 

* But, sir,' inquired the young man, bow- 
iig respectfully, * how about the difficulties 
which such a man encounters, when he tries 
with pencil, brush, chisel to satisfy the pub- 
lic and himself?' 

* He shouldn't bother his mind about him- 
self,' responded the self-satisfied giant, * and 
the public he should regard practically, not 
with nervous dread, but with shrewd practi- 
cal observation. He should study its likes 
and dislikes, be guided by its humors, by 
sympathy discover its wants, and then satisfy 
those wants. He should be in a position to 
say, '^ I know to a certainty that the public 
likes such and such objects of natural sceneiy, 
so 111 paint them for it The public has 
a taste for such and such classes of historical 
events, so FU put them on canvas for it The 
public cares for the biographies of such and 
such sorts of men, so rll illustrate them for 
it" This is the practical temper in which 
an artist should select his subjects. In point 
of &ct, my dear young Mend, he should hit 
off the prevailing taste.' 

The giant grew quite paternal in his 
tone. 

' And never oppose it ?' inquired the young 
man. 

* Kever V answered the ^ant, positively. 
' But if the prevailmg taste is bad ?' 

* That's no affair of the artist's : it's the pub- 
lic's fault, not his.' 

The giant was dogmatic 

* But shouldn't he try to correct a prevail- 
ing bad taste ; to raise the public from what 
is low to what is high?' 

* Bless me ! my young friend ; if you like 
mutton above all other meats, would you 
think highly of the butcher who, when you 
ordered a leg of a southdown for your dinner, 
insisted on sending to your table a sirloin of 
beef, because he preferred it, and therefore 
thought it better for you ? Wouldyou thank 
him r Would you employ him ? Would you 
give up eating mutton ?' 

* You encourage your cook to invent a new 
dish : why shouldnt you praise an artist who 
jMiints a new kind of picture ?' 

* I have a fountain of jmttitude,' returned 
the giant, with a laueh, * lor the servant who 
giv^ me a well-bniled potato.' 

* If the artist is in one sense the servant, he 
is also the teacher of the public. He has two 
characters.' 

* Rather say there are two distinct publics : 
exhibition haunters, who merely look at pic- 
tares, and patrons who buy them.' 

* You belong to the latter division, sir, I 
presume,' observed the young artist (for the 
young man was a painter), coloring slightly, 
and bowing again — ^not in hom^e to the 
capitalist whom he now regarded as a pic- 
ture buyer, but in courtesy to the stranger — 



about whom he was manifesting curiosity 
which might be deemed intrusive. 

* Yes ; I buy pictures.' 

* Then, after all, you love art ?* exclaimed 
the young man, with an exquisite frankness ot 
astonishment. 

The giant laughed loudly and pleasantly. 

* An ISngUshman, my young friend,' he re- 
turned, when his amazement had subsided, 
* should love his family and country ; if he is 
of a very sentimental turn, he mav love his 
Sovereign and his Church ; but he should only 
respect art, recognising in her a power and a 
refining source of intellectual ^tification, 
also seeing in her a means of utilising capital. 
I am in the habit of buying pictures as an 
investment — purely as an investment' 

The young artist was surprised, interested, 
slightly embarrassed ; not lutogether pleased. 

* Now here is a picture,' resumed the ^nt 
smiling and pointing to No. 640, * which I 
think of buying as an investment — ^purely as 
an investment. It is unfinished, and, as a 
whole, it is careless. But the &ce and attitude 
are good. The artist has never exhibited be- 
fore. His name is Edward Smith. He paint- 
ed that other picture there, No. 687, for which 
I wouldn't give a rush.' 

The young artist blushed deeply, and \na 
right arm trembled. 

'He is a clever enough fellow to know 
which is the better picture. When I was in 
the price-office just now, I found he had put 
a price, 3(W., on No. 640, and none whatever 
on the other. He knew the public might like 
to buy" The Girl," but would have no care 
for " The Snow Rece." ' 

" Perhaps,' answered the young man, with 
agitation m his voice and countenance, * he 
wished to retain No. 640 in his possession, 
and did not think any one would care to pay 
m. for it' 

* Not very likely.' 

* It is possible.' 

* Anyhow, he won't refuse to have his own 
terms accepted.' 

* Of course not He has passed his word,' 
answered the youne artist, seriously. 

* But he can break it It isn't under seal ; 
it isn't in a bond.' 

The young artist's eyes flashed ; but he was 
silent. 

* I wonder why he named No. 687 " Wait- 
ing " ? Why didn't he call it, " Waiting for 
the Parson"? I suppose that's what he 
meant ?' was the giant^s next remark. 

* The wretched man,' answered the young 
artist, again in possession of his customary 
composure, * is waiting for more : he is wait- 
ing for spring to dissolve the cold snow of 
wmter; for the brisk east winds to drive 
away the clouds above ; for health to return 
to his emaciated frame ; for summer to warm 
his frozen blood ; for heaven to cheer him in 
his desolate home. The artist couldn't say 
so much, so he thought it best to say — very 
little. Speech is worth more than silver; 
sometimes silence is golden.' 

*How do you know all this?' asked the 
giant, abruptly. 

The artist paused^ and then cautiously an- 
swered, * I see the picture with my own eyes.' 
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' So do I with mine/ was the quiet rejoinder. 
The artist paused for a few seconds, and then 
replied, with a subdued bitterness and irony — 
bitterness and irony quite unusual with him — 
' Exactly ; that is just it' 

* I wonder why he . called No 640 " For 
Ever" ? When I have bought the picture, 
and paid for it I shall ask him for his rea- 
sons, continued the giant 

* Perhaps he woirt give them. It isn't 
stipulated even in the price-book that he 
should ; U iifnt in the band, replied the young 
man, fiercely casting the giant's words in his 
teeth, and preparing to turn on his heeL 

* Mr. Smith 1 Mr. Smith V cried the giant, in 
a changed tone of voice. * Don't go away. 
Let me apologise. I have played with you, 
impertinently. Let me apologise. Let me be 
the purchaser of both your pictures I like 
the peasant by his child's grave even more 
than the other.' 

' Then you know me ?' 

* You were here yestwday ?* 
*Tes.' 

' So was I, with Buckmastei^— John Buck- 
master, of Newman Street He showed mc 
the pictures, and told me I ought to buy them. 
He pointed you out to me, and said I might 
introduce myself to you as his Mend. He is 
a very old cnum of mine.' 

' Then, sir,' returned Edward Smith, with a 
smile coming to his &ce, ' you have almost a 
right to take liberties with me, though I don't 
imow you. I am greatly indebted to Mr. 
Buckmaster.' 

'Then come with me down stairs to the 
price-room, and I'll draw you a cheque.' 

As he spoke, the strong, tall, elderly man 
led the surpris^ youngster down stairs, and 
in loss than a mmute was standing at the 
clerk's table in the price- room, with his 
cheque-book before him. 



CHAPTER V. 



AN ACT OF BALE AND A DEED OF GIFT. 

' Gome, what shall we say for the two pic- 
tures?' said the giant, looking down upon 
Ms companion, when he had opened his 
cheque-book and dipped the price-clerk's pen 
in the ink. * I may as well put the two sums 
together ; 3W. for " The Girr'— what am I to 
put down for " The Snow Piece " T 

'Perhaps,' said Edward Smith, timidly,, 
and with the confUsion of a novice in busi- 
ness transactions, * it would be better to re- 
fer the matter to Mr. Buckmaster; he best 
knows what you ought to pay me : you know 
him, and therefore you can trust him as read- 
UyasL' 

The giant smiled. 

* You oughtn't to pay me 802.,' continued 
Edward Smith, ' for No. 640. The price is 
fiu" too high. A' friend of mine painted a pic- 
ture of the same size and not less merit a few 
months since, and was glad to get half that 
sum for it' 

* I dare say he was,' ssdd the ^ant 

* And the other isn't worth so much. If 
you give me 8W. for the two, Mr. Buckmas- 
tefs pupils would think me overpaid.' 



* I see you're no tradesman.' 

* No sir,' answered Edward Smith, simply, 
*I understand nothing about business; I 
wish I did.' 

* I shouldn't be surprised to hear that you 
have never sold a picture before.' 

* I never have sold a picture before. I 
didn't expect to sell these.^ 

* Have you ever earned any money T 

* Never. I should have earned some had 
it been my duty to do so,* returned the young 
artist, blushing, in consequence of the strange- 
ness of the position, the difficulty he experi- 
enced in speaking about money, and the dic- 
tatorial, l^t not unkindly inquisitiveness of 
the stranger, whose name was still unknown 
to him. 

' No doubt, no doubt,' returned the giant, 
in his full, hearty, but still hard voice. 
* You're a man grown though, aye V 

* I'm in my twenty-third year."* 

* I wish I could say the same of myself 
Ah, I had to work for my bread before 1 was 
your age. When I was fourteen, I swept out 
an office in the City for five shillings a week. 
But why did you name 80{., if you think the 
price too hiffh ?' 

' Because I didn't mean to sell it' 

* Umph — ^what next ?' 

* I wished to keep it myself as a memo- 
rial.' 

* Then you shouldn't have exhibited it.' 

' So it appears. But you shall have it if 
you wish for it You are Mr. Buckmaster's 
friend, and you tell me he says you ouffht to 
to have it' 

* How literally you construe words.' 

* Of course I do.' 

'You should be cautious. There are a 
good many ftlse words floatmg about the 
world.* 

* When false words mislead me, I am for 
the future cautious of their speaker, not dis- 
trustful of those who have never deceived 
me.' 

' Not a bad rule for a tolerably good 
world,' replied the giant, carelessly shading 
in a cheque as he spoke ; * that is to say, in 
all matters not relating to money. But we 
won't wait to speak to Buckmaster. We can 
settle this affair without him. There, if that 
will satisfy you, it will please me. ru send 
you a memorandimi of^the baipiin, which 
you shall sign.' 

As he uttered the last words, he laid a 
cheque, filled up, ^sned, and dried on blotn 
tingjsaper, before the young artist 

* You must have made a mistake' ob- 
served the latter, opening his eyes in aston- 
ishment, but contmuing to speak with his 
characteristic slowness, notwithstanding his 
surprise. 

*No,' returned the ^ant, with a benevo- 
lent sndle. 

* Then, sir,' rejoined Edward Smith, com- 
posedly, but with much warmth and signifi- 
cance, 'you don't buy pictures as invest- 
ments. I thank you.' 

* My young friend,' was the answer, 
' work hard, keep yourself as &r as you can 
just what you are now, and before many 
years have passed over your head, you'U 
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meet with wiser men than I, whoUl pay you 
more foolishly, and think me a lucky man to 
have bought those pictures for so small a 
8Dm. Gk)od-bye, we shall meet again soon.' 

' I hope we shall, sir,' responded Edward 
Smith, bowing, whilst the delight which 
filled him was yisible in his frank, massiTe, 
bojish fiice, and brilliant in his fine eyes. 

The giant put his cheque-book quickly in- 
to his breast-pocket, and hurried away ; but 
he and his young Mend had more words be- 
fore the day doMd. 

Wishing to give his patron time to leave 
the Academy, and get dear awa^ from Tra- 
fidgar Square, before he himself ran forth to 
.Kewman Street in seardi of John Buckmas- 
ter and fellow-students, to whom he might 
communicate the triumph of the morning, 
Edward Smith turned into the sculpture- 
room, with the intention of waiting a few 
minutes there till the giant should lutve re- 
covered his walking-cane from the official 
guardian of vtsitors* stick and imibrellas, and 
made good his departure from the building. 
But no sooner was he amongst the sculptures 
than his mind was completSy diverted from 
hia personal affairs. He stood for a moment 
before MarshalFs marble statue of *Eve,' 
glanced at Gatley's bust of ' Espartero,' took 
note of the model of a statue of the Marquis 
of Anglesey, and the statuette of the Emperor 
of Russia, by Count D'Orsay, examined at- 
tentivelv Durham's ' Mirth,' a study in mar- 
ble, ana then drew up before an exquisite 
statue of a nymph, seated on a rock, and list- 
oiing to words coming to her from above. 
It was Marshall's *6abrina;' and as the 
young man gazed at the pure loveliness of 
the living stone, he forgot all about his two 
imperfect pictures in the dark octagon room, 
their sale, the giant, and his propped walk 
to Newman Street ; and no sounds were in 
lus ears save the low harmony of water rip- 
pling agidnst the ledges of a rock, and the 
muBicaf words of Milton's * Comus * descend- 
ing from above — 

Sabrina Ikir 
Listen, where thou art sittings 

Under the glusr. oool, trmndaoent irav« : 
la twbted hTMB of UUea, knitting 

The looee tndn of thy mmber-dropplng hair ; 
Lirten, for dear honor't sake, 

CroddeM of the ailrery lake, 
Listen and sare 1 

* Give me another minute,* said a voice at 
the side of the artist, who was thus held by 
the sculptor's power. 

Edward Smith started, and turning saw the 
^ant near him again. 

*Halharhelaughed« 'I am back again 
sooner than you expected — sooner than you 
wished, like a bad shilling. ToumtM^tell 
me something.' 

* What do you wish to leamf 

« Why you caUed No. 640 " For Ever." ' 
Edward Smith colored, and bit his lip. 
' You object to tell me,' returned the other, 
with an air of vexation. * (iood 1 the secret 
is your own, and you've a right to keep it I 
dion't bargain for it, and won't now squeeze it 
out of you.' 

* ril tell you. The knowledge won't in- 
croase your pleasure in possessmg the pic- 



ture; but since you are carious about the 
matter, it would fret you to be kept in ignor- 
ance. Moreover, I owe it to you to consider 
your wishes.' 

' No, no,' rejoined the other quickly, nds- 
led by a word ; * you owe me nothing.' 

* I was not thiT\^ing of your munificent 
payment,' returned Edward Smith, *but of 
the tone— peevish, angry, disrespectful — in 
which I addressed you a short time since, 
when you were about to hold out to me a 
helping hand. I owe you some amends for 
my misconduct.' 

* Tut, tut, my dear Mr. Smith I you were 
quite Justified m feeling as you did.^ 

' But not in speaking as I did,' interposed 
the young man, jfravely, with another start- 
ling exhibition of the earnestness and open- 
ness which were among his most charming 
qualities. *A man is often right for feeling 
that which he would be wrong to put in 
words. I owe you some amends, and I will 
make them, at the cost of a little pidn to my- 
self 

The patron was silent, and somewhat dis- 
concerted. 

* A year since,' continued Edward Smith, 
speakmg in an altered voice— so low that no 
chance passer-by could catch up his words — 
so audible that the giant could hear every 
syllable that was uttered, ' death took away 
from this world a person whom I deariy 
loved, who deserved the whole love of my 
heart— and had it You see how I am dressed 
in mourning stilL That dear one left me ** for 
ever." There's a part of the answer you 
would have.' 

* The whole of it,' interposed the other, 
warmly, clinching his right fist ' Not a word 
more, sir— not another word. By heavens ! I 
had not a suspicion of this explanation. I 
am humiliated. Not a word more.' 

' Tes, yes ; listen for a minute,' continued 
the young man, quietly. * It was my first sor- 
row, and for a time it quite overpowered me. 
A boy doesn't know how to deal with grief; 
how should he? Tou, sir, must have had 
many sorrows, for you have lived many days 
— and possibly, it is now so far removed from 
you, you've clean forgotten your first great 
grief— lived it down; but the memory of 
mme is still fresh. Well, the first approach 
of comfort after my trouble was made when, 
in a listless mooa, I was putting that girl's 
&ce on the canvas. I had seen the face some- 
where in the public ways, and it took such 
hold of me that I had no need of a model to 
aid me at the easel. I had no thought of 
painting a regular picture ; but in sheer idle- 
ness, as is the wont of us artists, meant only 
to play for an hour with brushes and colors. 
But I went on ; draped my lay figure with a 
habit, such as the young lady wore when her 
fiice attracted me, and did— wliat you have 
bought *' It is a dream of beauty and gentle- 
ness/' Comfort whispered, *' like the recollec- 
tion of the one you've loved and lost As 
you've painted her she is moving away from 
you ; before she has left you ' for ever,^ she'll 
drop a flower in her path which you may 
picK up and remember her by. That flower 
shall remind you of the blesung which came 
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from the lips you once loyed— came from 
them a minnte before they were cold for 
ever." There, sir, you have my secret. Share 
it with me ; don't tell it to others, since it has 
been given, not sold, into your keeping.' 

*My friend, I understand you — how you 
loved her f said the giant* with many signs of 
confusion. 

^ Oh I don't misunderstand me,' rejoined the 
artist, a smile breaking over his saddened 
fiu^e ; * the friend I lost was not a woman.' 

* What I' exclaimed the giant, profoundly 
astonished. * Tou can't have cared for a man 
so much!* 

I In a simple tone of explanation, Edward 
Smith answered, * He was my father.' 

It was clear the young man thought his 
last four words removed all cause of aston- 
ishment. 

*Mr. Smith,' said the giant, heartily. *I 
have bought your pictures ; I wish I could 
buyyour friendship.^ 

* That,' returned the artist, with equal cor- 
diality, * cannot be bought, but, like my se- 
cret, It can be given.' 

On which words the two men— the hard 
man of business and many years, and the 

Cng man who was still a boy— joined 
ds. 

Which act having been accomplished, the 
giant took his departure for the second time. 

When he had crossed over Trafalgar Square 
and was walking down the great thorough- 
sare which leads to Westmmster, he muttered 
to himself, * Umph I that young man has the 
Cleans of form and color, an eye for Uie beau- 
tiral, a steady hand, sympathy with others, 
and common sense ; he has also the gentle- 
ness of a girl, the strength of a man, and the 
heart of a poet. If all these qualities are re- 
quisite for an artist, real artists will never be 
as plentiful as peas in a pea-stack.' 



CHAPTER VL 

AN OBBBBVATION, OR A MEBSAGB. 

When Edward Smith descended the flight 
of steps in front of the National Gallery, ten 
minutes after his new friend had effected his 
second departure, he was in no humor for the 
congratulations of artist fHends. His present 
and nearest wishes were for solitude and 
qaiet, in order that he might calmly reflect on 
all that had passed duiinff the preceding 
hour. Even the society of his close compan- 
ion, Rupert Smith, (who will figure rather 
conspicuously in these pages), would at the 
moment have been distasteful to him. The 
young man felt that a crisis of his lifie had 
come upon him unawares — ^had brought to 
him a powerful person, able and willmg to 
help him off into the battle of life ; and he 
had a pleasant consciousness that the power- 
ful person had gone away with his inclina- 
tion to extend patronage to an unknown art- 
ist strengthened by their interview. 

Leaving Trafalgar Square— still crowded 
with equipages, loungers, and eager pedestri- 
ans — ^the young man walked quickly to Wa- 
terloo Place, and, by the steps at the foot of 



the Duke of York's column, entered fit. 
James's Park. Slackening speed as soon as 
he was in the park, he sauntered leisurely un- 
der the trees towards Buckingham Pidace^ 
and onwards to Hyde Park Comer, whither, 
three months later, the Wellington statue 
was brought from Mr. Wyatt's studio, in the 
Harrow noad, with much pomp of marching 
troops and noise of military music, and was 
raised to the summit of the arch on which it 
is still conspicuous. 'It will look well 
enough, seen from the Duke's windows— but 
the public will laugh at it when they see it 
stu(^ up there,' o&erved Edward Smith to 
himself, as he meditated on a question of 
taste which was just then agitating the town ; 
and with this expression of a critical opinion 
which seventeen succeeding years have sig- 
nally verified, the artist entered Hyde Park, 
and keeping close to the railings of Rotten 
Row, at that hour filled with equestrians of 
both sexes, made for Kensington Gardens, 
where it was his wont to take much walking 
exercise. Amongst the members of art-stu- 
dent cliques, he was notorious for his love of 
exercise. In solitary pedestrian excursions 
he had made himself familiar with the scene- 
ry of London's outskirts, various in their 
style and degrees of beauty ; in company also 
with his friend Rupert, he was often on the 
water — pulling a strong oar past Putney and 
Richmond, Hampton and Sunbury, whilst 
Rupert lay back in their boat at his ease, 
tranquilly admiring the banks alongside 
which his companion's muscular arms con- 
veyed him, or cheerily pouring forth the 
quaint nonsense which simple Edward Smith 
accepted as wit, and the shallow speculations 
which the same unlettered, unsophisticated 
Edward Smith regarded as outpourings of 
profound knowledge and .wisdom. He was 
not one of those who deem nothing beautiful 
where the hum of the cily can be distinctly 
heard. John Buckmaster's pupils laughed at 
him for haunting the gardens and parks of 
London, and for maintaining that their lawns 
and forest trees had points worthy of the ob- 
servation of an artist's eye. In the public 
squares and streets, also, he noiselessly, and 
orten unconsciously educated himself for the 
vocation to which he intended to devote the 
best powers of his intellect Faces and forms, 
expressions of countenance and attitudes of 
figures, effects of architecture uid costume, 
carelessly encountered in market or alley, on 
bridge or steamboat, and little heeded at mo- 
ments of actual observation, silently bedded 
themselves in his impressible mind, and in 
quiet periods of subsequent meditation rose 
before him— distinct, clear, suggestive, as 
when he first encountered them m sunshine 
or fog, mist or dust-cloud, gaslight or i>ouring 
rain, clear atmosphere or murky twilight. 
^ When I am in a healthy frame of mind,* he 
once observed to his friend Rupert, ' I find a 
hint in the tiling of an old roof, or a square 
yard of street pavement' 

Kensington Gardens had, therefore, under 
ordinary, drcumstances, the power to lure 
him into forgetfulness of the occurrences of 
actual life. But on this occasion his eyea 
heeded neither oak nor elm, neither water nor 
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grassy sweep, nor blue aby resting on the tree- 
tops. Seated on the sward, under the mst- 
Img canopy of a huge lime, he recalled the 
features of his companion in the afternoon's 
interdew, thought over all that had passed 
between them— from the giant's easy inso- 
lence and dictatorial tone of superiority at 
the opening of their conversation, to the warm 
grasp of his strong hand, given as they p&Tl- 
ed. The entire scene came back. In the white, 
fierce sunlight— still fierce, though the shades 
of evening were mustering beyond the line of 
the horizon— just six feet before the outer 
line of the black carpet of shadow flung 
down by the branches above, the giant seem- 
ed to stand — ^massive, burly, stupendous — 
stored with the energies of a successful man 
of action, throwing keen and contemptuous 

glances at the lime's foot fh>m his bright, 
ashing eves, ]ust as he did when he said, 
' I have a lountain of gratitude for the servant 
who gives me a well boiled potato ' ; when he 
boasted that he bought * pictures as an invest- 
ment — ^purely as an investment ;' when he 
observed, with disdain and suspicion, ' he can 
break it; it isn't under seal; it isn't in the 
bond.' And then the countenance of the 
grand overbearing man softened, as he stood 
mere in Uie white sunlight, and the expres- 
sion covered him whicn he wore when he 
ask^d the voung and unknown artist to give 
him his fiiendship. * He can't really care for 
art,' thought Edward Smith, * for a man who 
truly loved art could not have spoken so; 
but he is a fine hearted man. I am sure he 
Is. He is proud of his power and money ; 
but he uses tiie one mercifully, the other 
bonntifblly — ^both generously. I may trust 
him. I wonder 'miat his name is. By-the- 
bye, I can learn fh)m his cheque.' 

Taking the paper from his waistcoat 
pocket into which he had awkwardly thrust 
it in the price-room, the youn^ man glanced 
at the signature, and then stucued it intently. 
He could not make out a letter of it. At least 
two inches long, it was a sprawl made up of 
about twelve down-strokes, and as many up- 
strokes; but the aggregation of dashes and 
scratches was utteny ilie^ble to the uniniti- 
ated observer. He could as easily have deci- 
phered a legend in cuneiform character. So 
replacing the draft in his pocket, he deter- 
mmed to defer all attempts to satisfy his cu- 
riosity till he saw John Buckmaster in the 
course of the evening. 

When Edward Smith had risen firom the 
ground under the lime, and walked city- 
wards, as fiir as Hyde Park Comer, the Row 
was deserted, the King was void of carriages, 
the great quality of the West End were pre- 
paring for dinner ; whilst the sk^ in the di- 
rection of Kensington was blushmg with the 
glories of a gorgeous sunset On reaching 
Leicester Square, the youn^ man was re- 
minded of the hour by a monitor who is usu- 
ally punctual in the discharge of his duties 
to lads of two-and-twenty sxmimers; and 
after peeping into three or four Soho chop- 
houses where he deemed himself most like- 
ly to find ftmiliar companions, he ordered 
a beef- steak and a pmt of stout at the 
* Duke's Head,' Poland Street— a place of 



entertahunent well known to Buckmaster's 
pupils. 

* Any of my friends been here to-day, Sam V 
inquired Edward Smith, as the waiter put his 
meat before him. 

* Not since three o'clock, sir ; hexcepting Mr. 
Rupert, who, being hoff his feed, had nothing 
but hiced soda hand a drop o' brandy.' 

'That all he had?' 

^Ifat hall he hasked for. He bordered 
habsinthe, though he knowed well henough 
we don't serve it. He's a halwa3r8 bordering 
habsinthe, though he knows we serve noth- 
ing but straight^orrard liquors.' 

* Perhaps he left a message for me?' 

' Perhaps he did. Perhaps it were a mes- 
sage to you or a hobservation to me. " Sam," 
he said, '*hi shall step hup to Newman 
Street." That's hall he said hafter drinkmg 
his hiced, hover-hand-habove remarking that 
hit were a hot haftemoon ; which piece hof 
hintelligence hi were posted on by the state 
hof the shop heven before hi turned hon the 
gas.' 

* Well, Sam,' inquired Edward, smiling, as 
he made a first cut across his steak, and 
found it of commendable tenderness, *and 
why should you think that a message for 
mef 

' Hit could hardly have been a hobserva- 
tion, for o' course he'd no thought hi should 
like to foUer him hup to Newman Street; 
hand so, Mr. Edward, since has a hobserva- 
tion hit were no use to me, it might have been 
honly a message. Hand who should he send 
more likely like a message to than you, see- 
ing Uiat you two bar always walking, hand 
taudng, hand heating, hand drinking, hand 
smoking together, xepting that you does 
precious littte o' the talking hand none o' the 
smoking, hand he does nearly hall the drink- 
ing ?' 

Having eiven which sufficiently lucid ex- 
planation, Sam cried out, * Cominff, sir I' to a 
purely imaginary occupant of a box at the 
other end of the room, and left the artist to 
his dinner. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

JOHN BITCKMASTBB, OF ITSWMAK 8TB3SBT. 

Clocks had struck the hour of nine, p.ir., 
and their minute hands were nearing the fif- 
teenth minute past that hour, when Edward 
Smithy having consumed his steak and stout, 
and ptud Sam an appropriate fee for service 
as well as provision, walked up Newman 
Street, and pausinj^ at a door on the east side 
of that thoroughmre, took a latch-key fy>om 
his pocket, and without rapping or ringing, 
entered the art academv of J ohn Buckmaster. 

The spacious hall of entrance was rich in 
casts of antique sculptures, old easels packed 
in comers, rough cases for the accommoda- 
tion of pictures or their frames, and other ar- 
tistic lumber ; but there was a conspicuous 
absence of the tables, chairs, umbrella-stands, 
and other fiimiture usually fbund in the ves- 
tibule of a private house. Instead of being 
protected by blinds of muslin and cotton cloth, 
the privacy of the apartment was preserved - 
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by a thick coating of London doat on the 
iplass of the narrow, high windows which 
flanked the street door ; and the gas Jet burn- 
ing at the foot of the wide oaken staircase 
flared out right or left, in an amiable desire 
to satisfy the wishes of two counter draughts 
of air. 

Crosahig this hall, Edward Smith entered 
a large room in the rear of the house--a room 
at that hour brilliantly lighted with gas. 
although good eyes in the open air could still 
have read small print without the aid of a 
candle. 80 overpoweringly hot was this 
room that the newcomer from the warm, 
summerly temperature of the streets gasped 
and coughed as he inhaled the stifling atmo- 
sphere, to which additions of carbon were 
being steadily made by the lun^ of nearly 
thirty lads and young men (yaiymg between 
sixteen and twenty-flye years of age, who, 
ranged at long tables put across the apart- 
ment, were sketching with crayons on rough 
paper the iluiltless proportions of a liye 
model 

When Edward Smith crossed the threshold, 
the room was so silent that he unconsciously 
trod with lighter step, in order that his am- 
yal might cause no disturbance. Here and 
there a eensitiye ear could haye detected in 
the hot, crowded room a labored respiration 
or a suppressed oouffh; but had a pin drop- 
ped ii*om the quainUy-fretted ceiling its fall 
would haye been heiunL 

Had a mmute later the clear bell of a small 
dial on the mantelpiece struck the quarter hour 
past nine ; and all was suddenly commotion. 
The impassiye flesh statue in a trice Jumped 
from the table, and proceeded to dress him- 
self in the costume of a modest citizen ; the 
students sprang from their benches, and, after 
fiye brief seconds of preliminary buzzhig, be- 
gan to talk and lauffh at the top of their 
yoices ; and a merry &lBh yoice, ringing out 
aboye the uproar, exclaimed, ' Hallo rBOTard 
Smith, why weren't you here sooner? 
You'ye loet an eyening at ** the life." I ones- 
tion whether you haye been guil^ of the 
offence before. Young man, young man^ be 
carefVd; don't fiill away horn your preyious 
well-dohig, or TU write to your friends in the 
country. Mike Gayan admonishes you, sir ; 
and you'll please to consider yourseli admon- 
ished.' 

* Your brother has been here— that is to say, 
was here " before the hour," ' broke in ano- 
ther yoice, addressing Edward. 

'My brother? I hayen't one,' answered 
Edward. 

' Then your cousin ; brother is near enough,' 
replied the other. 

*No cousin of mine,' answered Edward 
Smith, * would think of coming here.' 

' Then your unde, aunt, cousin, grandmo- 
ther ; I don't care a ng what relation he is to 
you. You're always about with him, the fel- 
low is always about with you, and the chaps 
haye told me his name was Smith— Rup^ 
Smith. He ought to be your brother.* 

* I understand you now,* relolned Edward 
Smith, laughinff heartily at this reiteration of 
a miatake which, daring three preceding 
years, had caused him f^quent anuuement 



^ What a mule you are, Duftas,' broke in 
Mike Gayan. *Bupert smith is no rela- 
tion to Edward. Rupert Smith is a regular 
swell, a*barrister-at-lai[ir ; liyes in the Temple, 
dines at the West End, rides in Hyde Park, 
dresses like a tailor's feshion book; whereas 
this young man is no more than you or L 
Rupert Smith is a gentleman, ana amuses 
himself with artists and dandng dogs; this 
child, Edward Smith, to wit, is only a snob, 
who means to get his liying by his brash.' 

* You know a great deal about us,' inter- 
posed Edward, who had a ciuiractcr for cold- 
ness and resenre amongst Buckmaater's pu- 
pils, and-was not exactly well pleased with 
the fVee-and-easy tone of the Irish lad. 

' Come, man,' retorted Mike, his eyes twink- 
ling mischieyously, * don't be playing the 
great man oyer us poor fellows fust b^use 
you haye sold one of your pictures.' 

* What do you mean V 

' Why, hayen't you heard of your purcha- 
ser f replied Mike Gkiran, who was merely 
makinir flm of his companion and was igno- 
rant of the morning's transactions between 
the giant and Edward Smith. ' The Mar- 
chioness of Blackfirian, attended by her sis- 
ter, Jjady Southwark, and her two loyely 
daughters, yisited the Academy this mom* 
mff , and was so struck with that charming 
gin's face, tliat she put her name down for it 
before ieaying the exhibition. I saw little 
Ooote this morning in the price room, and he 
told me all about it' 

* All riflht, I understand ^ou,' returned Ed- 
ward Smith. 'But there is many a truth 
spoken in jest The picture is sold.' 

* What I Smith,' exclaimed half-a-dozen 
yoices, simultaneously, 'you sold your pic- 
ture?' 

' I haye sold both of them,' answered Ed- 
ward, with unusual quickness. 

The reply caused great sensation, elidting 
a spontaneous round of cheers from the as- 
sembled students; the applause being fol- 
lowed by cries of * Lend us a flyer. Smith;' 
* Don't cut your old friends ;' * You'll be play- 
ing the great man now ;' ' You must stand 
supper in Poland Street' 

When the uproar had in some measure 
subsided, Mike Qayan inquired, ' Who bought 
them?' 

* That's the best of the Joke,' responded Ed- 
ward, with a lau^ 'I can't tell you the 
capitalist's name. I haye his cheque in my 
pocket, but I can't make out Uie signature ; 
but I shaU yery soon be able to satisQr your 
curiosity.' 

' What's the flgore, then ? You can tell us 
that What's the sum total of the rhino V 
put in Mike Gayan. 

' Yes; I can tell you that, but I must de- 
cline doing so till I haye seen Mr. Buckmas* 
ter, who ought to hear the particulars firsts ^ 
as the gentleman is a friend of his. Mr. Buck-' 
master recommended him to buy them. I 
haye to thank Mr. Buckmaster for my good 
fortane, and I am now going to thank him.' 

* Ghimmon f exclaimed Mike Gayan, turn- 
ing fh>m Edward Smith and addressing the 
ouer students. * It's all flat gammon, and no 
mistake about it He thinks to put a cram 
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OB nsy but we're too old birds to be caa^ht bj 

snch ch&fil He has a swell's cheque in his 

pocket, bat can't make out the signature ; he 

has the interesting document in his private 

fob, but won't show it to us till he has done 

the respectful to ** old Bucky." I for cme, say 

" Hookey ; tell that to the horse-marines, and 

ask them to buy spinach in Long Acre with 

the small change.'^ I wasn't bom in Dublin 

to be made a fool of in London ; 

My tether taught me flam, 

Tanght me flam ; 

But then it was all bam ; 

and I won't adyance a screw of " BirdVEye" 
on that cheque till I see it I am as 'cute as 
most of my neighbors, seeing as how my eye- 
teeth were cut so early that I had to be 
suckled on cold beef and pickles. It's all 
downright gammon.' 

'What's all this noise about, boys?' en- 
quired a deep, gruff, but by no means unplea- 
sant Toice, the owner of which entered the 
room as he spake. * It's Bartlemy fiiir and 
Greenwich fair on the top of each other. 
You'll bring the house down wiUi your diout- 
mg and speech-making. This school isn't to 
be turned into a bear-garden ; and my name, 
Mr. Michael Ghivan, is John Budanaster— at 
your service, sir-— not "old Bucky." You 
may call me " old " if you like (for I am an 
old, battered, used-up fellow), but you haven't 
m^ permission to call me " Bucky." If you 
wish to shorten my name, lake the last part, 
&nd call me *' Master ;" and remember that's 
what I am. But what's the noise about ?' 

Mike Gfavan having retired into the depths 
of his own self-consaousness, a young man, 
who had not before made himself conspicu- 
ous in the assembly, answered, hurriedly, 
* Edward Smith has sold his pictures, sir ; and 
we save him a cheer : that's all, sir." 

' Quite right, too, boys ! Never be jealous 
of a mate's success, when he deserves it,' re- 
turned the teacher, who, in his gouty, asth- 
matic old age, had no success of his own to 
boast of; apart from the popularitv of his 
school * AAd Edward Smith oughi to suc- 
ceed; what's more, boys, he wSl succeed. 
There's the making of a great painter in him. 
He has eye; hand. Judgment, taste, and per- 
severance; mind that, boys, persgoeranee/ 
He works hard now, and ten years hence, 
when John Buckmaster has left Newman 
Street and moved to Kensal Green, he'll head 
the whole oi yoiL Qood luck to /ou, Ed- 
ward Smith 1 I am glad to hear of your good 
fortune.' 

' For which I have to thank you, sir/ re- 
joined Edward, blushing crimson. 

' Leave the thanks iuone, lad,' was John 
Buckmaster's response, made in a voice of 
emotion, and rendered impressive by a drop 
^ twinkling in each of his eyes. ' Keep the 
gratitadein your own heart; it will grow 
there, I know. Thank Qod I John Buckmas- 
ter's good word can help a promising young- 
ster. Here, come with m& I want a word 
-with you.* 

A stout and almost unwieldy man, nearer 
seventy than sixty years of age ; florid in fiice 
and even purple in nose; gouty in hands, 
knees, and slipperedfeet, with crisp curiy gray- 



brown hair on his head, and a white beard 
reaching from his chin to the highest curve 
of bis capacious paunch : dressed in a faded 
red dressing-gown, worn to rags at the el- 
bows, and a pair of antique gray trousers, rip- 
ped up at the sides, for the accommodation of 
his swollen ankles and stiff knees, John Buck- 
master looked what he had termed himself— 
a battered, used-up old fellow. But the biil- 
liance^his eyes and the steady roll of his 
deep v^ ^ ffave proof that there was much 
vigor in his decay ; and as he now moved slow- 
ly out of his pupil's drawing room, with his 
thick clumsy right hand restmff on Edward 
Smith's left shoulder, the apiuauding mur^ 
murs of the students testified how much he 
waspersonally loved by them. 

* Here, lad, sit down and have a pipe and a 
^lass with me,' said the teacher, sinking down 
m an easy chair, beside which stood a httle ta- 
ble furnished with tobacco and the materials 
for grog. * Close the door, and let's enjoy 
ourselves for an hour. The open window 
will let fresh air into the room. What'll you 
have f You don't sm(^e ? to be sure, you 
don't Quite right, too ; aU the more tobac- 
co for me. But you must have a little gin 
and-water. Just to keep me company; you 
can mix it as weak as you like. I don't want 
you to imitate John Buckmaster's &ults, of 
which his fondness for strong brandy-and- 
water isn't the least' 

Tumblers having been fixed, door shut, 
and light put to the smoker's pipe, Edward 
Smith opened the conversation bv saying, 
^And now, sir, I want vouto tell me the 
name of the gentleman who has bought my 
work.' 

* Ay, to be sure, vou can't make out the 
signature,' responded John Buckmaster, 
showing by his reply that he had overheaid 
more of the students' talk than they suspect- 
ed. ' I played the listener on the lads just 
now. Come, let me look at the cheque; 
though, I dare say, I can tell whose name is 
upon it without looking.' 

* Exactly,' continued the old man, turning 
the paper in his fingers, when he had exam- 
ined it and got the better of a short paroxysm 
of asUimatic wheezinff, * it's his unreadable 
scratdi. I don't wonaer you couldn't make 
it out The signature on that bit of orna- 
mented paper (U would make a pret^ pipe- 
light) is Ihe signature of John Harrison 
Newuolt' 

'Indeed! Who is he? Ought I to know 
himr 

*Enow him! Ought you to know him? 
Don't tell him you have never heard his name,' 
responded Jolin Buckmaster, chuckling with 
elee, as he blew a wreath of smoke up to the 
dingy cdling of his studio. ' Why, lad, he is 
John Harrison Newbolt, MP. for the radical 
borough of Harling, broker and merchant of 
the City of London, and defender of oppress- 
ed nationalities— all the world over. He is a 
great man, I can assure vou— at least a noisy 
one. He flatters himself his name is a house- 
hold word, for blessing or curse, with every 
£higlishman who reads the newspapers. 
But perhaps, my boy, you don't md the 
newspapers r 
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' I don*t read them regcdarly/ answered Ed- 
ward Smithy bluBhing at the ignorance he had 
just displayed. 

* And when you do read them, you look to 
the police reports, terrible accidents, theatri- 
cal intelligence, art news, old maid's comer, 
and gossip ; and don't trouble yourself about 
leading articles and parliamentary reports ? 
Ay ? is that about the state of the case r 

' I am afraid it is,' answered Edward, plead- 
ing guilty to the charge, and then proceeding 
to argue for his own Justification. * The &ct 
is, sir, politics are not in my way, and I don't 
care for them. I am an artist ; and what 
has an artist to do with politics ? The beau- 
tiful is not altered by the shiftings of the 
" ins " and ^ outs." Politics is a tricky game 
of petty changes ; my business is with the un- 
mutable.' 

* Pah ! you caught that cant from your friend 
Rupert, and it's downright trash,' rejoinq^ 
John Buckmaster, stoutly, setting down the 
tumbler of brandy-and-water which he had 
just applied to his lips. * Don't be narrow, 
lad, and satisfied witn the cramped, muddle- 
headed, ignoromeous notions of most young 
students. An artist should be a liberal-minf 
ed gentleman, well educated, and haying just 
views on all subjects of human interest — able 
to talk with scholars, or at least Usten-to them 
with pleasure, and in no way resembling the 
drowsy farmers, amongst whom I lived when 
I was a boy, and who wouldn't give their 
children liberal instruction, because, forsooth, 
Latin and Greeks wouldn't be of any use to 
them in business. Many a promising lad have 
I seen fail of being a painter because he lack- 
the culture of a gentleman. Read politics or 
don't read 'em, according to your taste, but 
don't excuse yourself for your indolence by 
saying thev are out of an artist's line It's a 
libel on art to say so, I tell you. Every earth- 
ly thing concerns an artist ; and art has some 
sort of connection with everything in God's 
universe. Ton ought to see that. Don't be 
narrow, boy ; don't be narrow I' 

* I'll do my best not to be so,' answered the 
pupil, thoughtfully. 

* Still, that matter may rest for the present. 
I want to enjov my pipe, and no man can 
really enjoy tobacco, and be earnest at the 
same time. Here, take vour cheque, which, 
I'll answer for it, won't be dishonored when 
you present it to-morrow for payment Mr. 
Kewbolt is a rich man, and a more liberal 
paymaster than rich men usually are ; and he 
has paid you far more than I sugg^ed he 
ou^ht to give. Tou had put 802. on the girl ; 
and I only told him that it was worth the 
money, and that you oughtn't to have leas for 
the other; but he has written 1002. on his 
draft It is a great deal of money for a 
youngster of your standing to get; but it won t 
do you any harm.' 

* Prosperity wouldn't hurt me ; I don't think 
it would.' 

* I am sure it wouldn't, lad ; and. there— I 
have paid vou a high compliment' 

'I thank you Tor it, Mr. Buckmaster. 
But tell me, edr, something more about Mr. 
Newbolt' 

* It isn't much I know about the gentleman, 



though, in an off-and-on sort of way, he has 
been an acquaintance of mine for twenty 
years past. He is a merchant and broker, 
standing high in the City ; he is a violent 
politician, and, as far as I know, an honest 
one; worked hard years since to get the Re- 
form Bill, and ever since '32 has been in the 
House, and figuring as a chairman of public 
meetings. He^s so &r a friend of the Char- 
tists that his enemies say he wants to pull 
down Church and State, and turn eveiything 
topsy-turvy; but John Harrison NewboU 
has too keen a relish for his bread-and-butter, 
and knows far too well how he comes to have 
so much good butter and fine bread, to do 
anything rash. Many people think highly 
of his powers ; but I am inclined to think 
John Hemison Kewbolt, M.P., has a higher 
opinion of his own powers than any one 
else.' 

' Does he care for art ? does he understand 
art?' inquired the young artist, laughing at 
this piquant description of his patron. 

*John Harrison Newbolt care for art I 
John Harrison Newbolt tmderstand art 1' re- 
sponded John Buckmaster, with a chuckle of 
intense amusement. * He knows just as much 
about art as my old lay figure, standing there 
in the comer, doe& He scarcely sees any 
difference between a good paintinff and a tav- 
ern sign-board, between a statue by Canqva 
and a lamp-post ; but all the same for that, 
he is makmg a handsome penny out of art 
He buys pictures as an investment 

* That's exactly what he told me.' 

' And he always tells the truth to the best 
of his ability. John Harrison Newbolt always 
speaks in good faith. When he tells you he 
has turned scoundrel, believe him. He won't 
deceive you. And when he told you he 
bought pictures as an investment, he spoke 
&ct — and, without lyin^, he might have add- 
ed that he has bought pictures to very good 
purpose.' 
' And yet he doesn't understand art r 
' He understands men, and knows how to 
choose honest ^ides, who, when they tell 
him to buy a picture, won't deceive him — 
won't make a fool of him. For years he has 
trusted me and Dick Toulmin, of St. John's 
Wood, and we have never played tricks with 
him. When you see his collection, you'll 
agree with me that he hasn't done badly as a 
buyer. His plan is to buy the pictures of 
young, unknown artists, whose promise is as 
great as their reputation is small ; and though 
he always pays liberally, he usually finds m 
due course that eight or ten years raise the 
value of his purcluses to eight or ten times 
what he gave for them. Whatever that man 
lays his mmds upon turns to money.' 

* Do you think he'll call on me r 

* He'll be sure to do that, and will ask yon 
to his place at Muswell Hill, where he hves 
in veiy good style. He likes patronittn^ 
youngsters, enjoys their society, enjoys laying 
down the law to them. He is like me in that 
respect ; for I enjoy the company of my boys 
better than that of men of my own a^e, who 
have a right to oppose, and contradict, and 
laugh at me. It is a pleasure to me to talk to 
you, as I am accustomed to do, because I 
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know yon respect my words, and don*t feel 
inclined to laogh at my overbearing temper. 
Yes, Edward Smith, you're very good com- 
panv for a conceited old man.* 

* I am glad yon find me good company,* re- 
Joined the young man, laughing. 

* By-the-bye, Mr. Rupert Smith has been 
here, resumed the senior, changing the topic. 
*It appears you and he are very intimate 
frien&.* 

*• Yes, we know a good deal of each other. 
He likes art, and knows about art, too ; and 
we're dose chums.* 

' Humph ! he care for art, does he ?* 

* Why, sir, he was a pupil here three years 
fflnce. I made his acquaintance in your 
pttpUs* drawing-room.* 

*■ Ay, I remember ; he came idling here for 
a few months.* 

' He knows nature, sir. His etchings are 
eztraorduiary ; I can't come up to them.* 

' I dare say, I dare say. If he cares for art, 
why doesn't he persevere, and make himself 
an artist, instead of being that contemptible 
thing, a dabbling amateur ?' 

*' Kupert wants application, certainly ; but 
he is veiy clever, and is an excessively amus- 
ing companion.* 

* Amusing! Monkeys are amusing I par- 
rots are amusinff 1 educated fleas are amus- 
ing r ejaculated John Buckmaster, bluntly. 
* Very amusinj^ he is, I dare say. He is a 
mimic ; can imitate anybody's voice and man- 
ner, and has an inexhaustible fund of the sto- 
ries idle lads like to listen to. It was he who 
first taught my boys to call me " Old Bucky." 
I know nim.* 

' I can a»9ure you, sir,* interposed Edward 
Smith, warmly, ^he has a very high respect 
for you.' 

* I*ugh I the more fool he.' 

'Then you should remember, sir,' added 
Edward, continuing the defence of his absent 
iiiend, * if he is not energetic in the pursuit of 
art, art is not his profession, and therefore 
oii^t only to be his amusement.' 

* Indeed r 

' His profession is the law.' 

* What's his practice /' 

' He calls himself a lawyer. He is a bar- 
rister.' 

* What does the world call him ? Has he 
ever held a brief?* 

' I don't know that he has ; but a man is 
not to be despised for want of success.' 

' I hate shams,' observed John Buckmaster, 
energetically but not angrily ; * I like a man 
to be what he wishes others to think him. I 
don't like make-believe lawyers who are 
called to the bar because they think it gives 
them a gentlemanly disguise for their insig- 
nificant powers and useless lives. I dont 
like a young man to be playing the fine gen- 
tleman when he has no property, and ought 
to be laboring in some branch of honest in- 
dustry. I despise the hand that wears a fine, 
white, delicate skin, when it ought to be sun- 
burnt and homjf ; and I am not fond of a 
glib tongue which has much wit and little 
sound sense. There, there, I don't want to 
ran your friend down to you, hurting your 
feelings and not improving my own temper. 

2 



I know no great harm of Mr. Rupert Smith, 
except that he came idling about my studio 
for a few months, talking very magnificently 
and painting rather feebly, and turning the 
heads of all my lads with his impudent chat- 
tering and West End airs. He may be a very 
honest, worthy young man ; but I don't like 
his outside or his manners. He is too bril- 
liant and charming for a crusty, tippling old 
churl like me.' 

^ I have found him a true fdend,' replied 
Edward, gravely and slowly. * He has been 
close to me on many occasions when I have 
been benefitted by him. We have made holi- 
day together; he nursed me when I had 
fever : and he comforted me somewhat when 
I was in sorrow. You would not wish me to 
think lightly of such a friend, sir ?' 

* God forbid I God forbid you should P re- 
plied the senior, warmly, surprised at the 
earnestness of his young companion's appeal. 
* You know him better than I do. A triie 
Mend is a sacred treasure. If he be such a 
friend as you think him, may he cleave to 
you ! and may you ever prize him beyond all 
the possessions which Fortune has m store 
for you! I, who have outlived the friend- 
ship of my youth, wouldn't sow dissensions 
betwixt you and your &miliar.' 

John Buckmaster's eyes glistened as he ut- 
tered these fervent words. 

Then the kindly, rough, blunt old man rose, 
and dismissed his guest, saying, ' And now, 
my boy, be ofl' with you. Sy pipe is done, 
and my glass finished, and I must go out, for 
I have an engagement.' 



CHAPTER VIII 



TWO VBSsmya. 



The time was between ten and eleven 
o'clock, P.M., when Edward Smith walked 

East Holbom Bars on his way from Newman 
treet to his chambers in Pumival's Inn, after 
his interview with John Buckmaster. *I 
haven't seen Rupert since Sunday ; and he 
has been looking forme this afternoon. Most 
likely^ he has gone on to Pumiv^'s, and is 
waitmg for me there,' thought the young man, 
as he crossed the end of Sie street in which 
the * marvellous boy,' Chatterton, entered 
eternity. < 

'It's a pity John Buckmaster doesn't do 
him justice,* thought Edward. * Rupert never 
intended to hurt the dear old fellow^ feelings. 
Indeed, whose feelings doesn't Rupert re- 
spect ? He is as gentle, considerate, and sym- 
pathisinK as he is gay and versatile. It was 
his droll love of mimicry that did the mis- 
chief. Buckmaster wouldn't have cared for 
his calling him " Old Bucky ;" but the good 
old man overheard him imitating his voice 
and manners, and the insult— Uiough Ru- 
pert did it in pure playfulness— stung him. 
They are both such rare good fellows, in very 
different ways ; they ought to understand one 
another better. It's a ]^ty they don't.* 

Thinking in this loyal fashion of superior 
and equal, master and friend, Edward Smith 
passed under the arch which forms the en- 
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trance to Famivars Inn, and, quickening his 
steps, ran across the court to a distant comer 
thereof, ascended a staircase, and entered a 
large room on the third floor — ^the room 
wmch for three years had been his private 
studio and his home. 

* Ah ! Rupert, I thought you'd be here. I 
dined in Poland street, and Sam told me you 
had been enquiring for me. After dinner I 
went to the " school," and I found you had 
been there, too.' 

* I wanted to tender my most sincere con- 
gratulations to Edward Smith, Esq., on the 
first advances of the dear goddess, Fortune, 
who is by no means so fickle as her detract- 
ors would like to make out.* 

* How did you hear the news ? Who told 
you, my boy V 

' Fame met me and said, " Your friend, Mr. 
Edward Smith, has just sold both of his pic- 
tures to Mr. Harrison Newbolt, M.P. I can't 
say exactlv what he has got for them, but I 
suspect it 8 a largish sum." Keplied I to 
Fame, " Fame, you impart glad tidings ; and 
if I had a sovereign in my pocket, or its 
equivalent in less imposing coins, I would ask 
you to dinner. As it is, 1 must remain your 
debtor for a few days." That much passed 
between me and Fame, and forthwith 1 pro- 
ceeded to walk about the town, hunting ^er 
you. Eventually I turned up here, wheedled 
not water out of your laundress, broke open 
your tea-caddy, rifled your closet of cold 
meats, lit the gas, satisfied the vulgar craving 
of hunger, manufactured half-a-€U)zen cigar- 
ettes, and having smoked them, fell into the 
calm sleep of innocence, from which your 
step and wild cries of exultation awoke me. 
Sit down, my dear boy, and make yourself at 
home in your own room.' • 

* And you didn't tell the Buckmaster fel- 
lows a word of the news ? You thought I 
should eiyoy the pleasure of reporting my 
own triumph. You always think for others.' 

•Nay, Ned, you wrong me. May I never 
sink into that most despicable product of 
Christian civilisation, an amiable young man 
who is overflowing with benevolent fore- 
thought for his companions, while he cul- 
pably neglects his own interests I My plan 
IS to keep my eye steadily fixed on the wel- 
fare of the person who is of most importance 
to your humble servant My reserve in New- 
man street just now was due solely to my 
observance of the first great principle of the 
Bupertian philosophy. I knew you would be 
in an overpowering rage with me if— to adopt 
a s^le of language repugnant to my own 
good taste, though it is a prominent feature 
of the manners of our youth in this corrupt 
generation— I " blew the gaff" about your run 
of luck. And I haven't sufficient moral cour- 
age to brave, or sufficient imprudence to pro- 
voke your anger. My dear child ! I can't, un- 
der existing circumstances, afford to offend 
you, for you are getting on in the world ; you 
are a rising man, and sooner or later I shall 
find out some means whereby, purely in a 
matter of friendship, I can make use of you 
to my own advantage.' 

It should be remarked that these two 
friends shook hands cordially when they ex- 



changed their first words. It was not Ba- 
pert's plan to shake hands with constant asso- 
ciates whenever he met them. Chance com- 
panions and more intimate friends he met 
daily in the clubs and public places of the 
town, and he accorded them no recognition 
beyond the cold stare and scarcely percepti- 
ble nod which, in 1846, constituted the ordi- 
naiy salutation amongst young men of good 
social style. But Edward, whose fi-ank, hon- 
est manners had been formed in a less exalt- 
ed school than that in which Rupert had ac- 
quired the arts of gentlemanly bearing, liked 
to shake hands ; and therefore Rupert, with 
characteristic readiness to yield to tiie wishes 
of his friend, always greeted him in the cor- 
dial old-fashioned manner. Whether he was 
really true to his boast that his own interests 
were the chief object of his care, the revela- 
tions of the following pages will enable the 
world to form an opmion ; but at this early 
stage of their acquaintance with 3Ir. Rupert 
Smith, readers may be infonned that he waa 
habitually observant of the minute pecuUari- 
ties of all persons with whom he consorted — 
studiously caref\il, without ever allowing the 
care to be apparent — ^to please them and al- 
most invariably successful in his attempts to 
impress them favorably. In many compara- 
tively trifling respects, Rupert Smith teas 
that which he wished the world to think him 
— a gentleman ; whether on other and more 
important grounds he merited that honorable 
though much abused title, it would at present 
be premature for readers to decide. 

Let a few words be said about his personal 
appearance, style, tone. 

tn height, he exactly resembled his friend 
Edward ; in complexion he was something 
fairer; in figure he was slighter than the 
young artist ; in form of feature, not dissimi- 
lar. As the two stood side by side, an eye 
educated to detect and compare minute points 
of likeness and difference in the aspects of 
diffierent objects, would have discerned seve* 
ral points of shape and facial expression com- 
mon to both friends. Edward habitually 
spoke slowly and with gravity ; Rupert was 
a light, flippant talker, and his voice, con- 
tinually exercised in his favorite diversion of 
mimicry, had many notes beyond the com- 
pass or his friend's organ ; but when they 
spoke together without restraint, and in the 
freedom of mutual confidence — Edward in 
his customary tone and Rupert in that which 
was easiest and most natural to him — their 
voices were observably consonant in volume, 
quality, and ring. In natural characteristics, 
there was enough of resemblance between 
the two to account for the supposition that 
they were related in blood — ^a supposition 
which persons often made without having 
learnt that they bore the same surname. 

But in style they differed widely. 

With the unobtrusive dress, gmleless face, 
thoughtful countenance, and lon^ curls of the 
artist, readers are already fanuliar. They 
have yet to observe the daonty elaborateness 
of costqme, and artificial refinement of air 
and appearance, which notably marked the 
young man whom Mike Gavan had extolled 
for being ' a regular swell,' and John Buck- 
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master had sneered at for effeminacrjr and af- 
fectation. Indeed, Rupert was a striking con- 
trast to the friend whom he in many respects 
closely resembled. A smiling, mstidious, 
playful dandy — the youngest member of that 
last school of dandyism which, in 1846, was a 
protest against the ludicrous yulgaritles of 
the *geQts/ and the offensiye coarseness of 
the * fast men/ and which died out soon after 
the extinction of its founder and brightest or- 
nament, Count d*Orsay— Rupert was always 
well and expensiyely apparelled ; and as he 
now sat in his friend's easy chair, he was 
dressed in a style which would haye made 
any May&ir tailor glad to point him out as a 
customer. Eyery detail of his costume was 
in keeping with its principal ingredients. In 
his long blue freck coat — a garment which no 
young man of 1864 would think of wearing, 
except at his wedding — light waistcoat, shirt 
front of finest linen and spotless whiteness — 
layendcr trousers, natty boots, glossy silk 
hat, filmy kid doyes ana slender cane, there 
was no fault of shortcoming or exaggeration 
on which the keenest critic of such important 
matters could haye fixed. But, notwithstand- 
ing the elaborateness and finish of Mr. Ru- 
pert's dandyisn, he did not strike the obsery- 
er as one wno expended care on personal de- 
coration, because he had no powers which 
could haye been exercised with effect in other 
directions. At a glance it was manifest that 
the words *mere coxcomb* could not be 
justly applied to him. There was power 
expressed in his well-shaped, closely-trimmed 
head ; brightness of intellect in his merry, 
restless blue eyes ; mirth in his thin, flexible 
lips, betwixt which the smooth white teeth 
were rather too conspicuous; and imper- 
turbable good humor in the smile which 
played oyer his comely face, of which the 
scented whiskers were periodically pointed 
and curled by the most accomplished artist 
in Truefit's establishment. 

In age he had the adyanta^e, as some peo- 
ple would term it, oyer his friend and the 
other young artists with whom it was his hu- 
mor to associate on terms of condescending 
&miliarity. His exact age it is needless to 
state ; and since it is needless to mention it, it 
would be an act of unjustifiable impertinence 
to make it known, as he was somewhat coy 
and mysterious on the subject, preferring that 
his companions should form conjectures on 
the question by obseryation of his personal 
appearance and words, rather than that they 
should finally settle the point by reference to 
a parish register. He did not look less than 
fiye-and-twenty, or more than seyen-and- 
twenty ; but Uiere is no occasion to remind 
readers that men on boyhod's side of forty 
often seem to obseryant eyes ten years young- 
er than they are. That he had liyed long enougn 
to haye seen much of the world, his words testi- 
fied ; but eyen Edward Smith, had he underta- 
ken to write a biography of his friend Rupert, 
would haye produced no more than a yery 
shadowy and unsatisfactory sketch of the hero. 

That he had trayelled and liycd in yaribus 
parts of the continent, his own admissions 
and his &miliari^ with modem languages 
bore testimony. In conyersation he at times 



casually alluded to years of boyhood spent at 
Bonn and Heidellierg, and seasons of wild 
frolic in the students' quarters of Pai^s ; and 
he occasionally startled his auditors by pre- 
luding a good story with, * When I was in 
Spain ;' or, * Some few years since, when I 
was taken, as a lad, to see Rome.* If his 
words might be trusted, he had yisited cities 
of North and South America, and seen the life 
of European courts. * Where hayen't you 
been?* one of Buckmaster*s pupils once said 
to him with an admiring laugh. * Haye you 
eyer been a householder in Moscow?* to 
which inquiiy he replied in a perfectly sim- 
ple and matter-of-fact manner, * I haye been 
to a good many places, but haye neyer seen 
Moscow. In Kussia I neyer went fiirther 
than St. Petersburg.* 

There was a mjstery about Mr. Rupert 
Smith, which the simple lads whom he enter- 
tained with cigarettes in his Temple Cham- 
bers on a third fioor in Essex Court — ^yainly 
endeayored to penetrate. As a general rule, 
London students are not yery curious about 
the history, parentage, and antecedents of 
their associates. They chum together from 
motiyes of personal liking, or conyenience; 
and life is bo full of excitement and noyel 
pleasures, that they haye neither time nor in- 
clination to piy into each other's &mily 
affairs. If Brown is known to be a gentle- 
man by birth, to be the son of a distinguished 
father, to haye- property in expectation or 
possession, or to yisit in the houses of great 
people, he enjoys a certain degree of edcUy 
and meets with a certain amount of respect 
in consequence of his good fortune ; but if it 
transpires that he \b x>oor, or the son of an 
ill-starred adyenturer, or labors under any 
sort of adyersity, his cheery, easy-going, 
though perhaps not unselfish ftiends say, 
' What of that ? He*s a good fellow, and as 
it suits us to know him, we don't want to 
trouble ourselyes about his priyate affairs.' 
Student fiiends often liye together for years 
without knowing or caring to know more of 
each other's histories than it suits the caprice 
or interest of each to reveal. 

But about Mr. Rupert Smith and his affairs, 
the where and when of his birth, the partic- 
ulars of his education, and the aims of his 
priyate ambitions, there was much curiosity. 
Tlie most frequent obseryation of *his set' 
was, * He's a queer fellow, but we none of us 
can make him out.* 

If * parties' are, as Mr. Disraeli belieyes 
they are, necessary for the efOicient working 
of Great Britain's much vaunted constitu- 
tional government, * sets ' are not less neces- 
sary for the social happiness of freedom-lov- 
ing Englishmen. From high to low, English 
society is divided mto ' sets,* eating, drinking, 
working, feasting, dancing^ mourning, doing 
good, doing harm, conquermg and being con- 
quered in * sets.' * Stick by those, sir, who 
stick to you,* observed the greatest English 
moralist of the last century ; and every wor- 
thy subject of her Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria, acting on the maxim, cleaves to his 
* set,' doing it all the good he conveniently 
can, and extracting from it all the advantage 
he possibly can. 
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Mr. Rupert Smith had a set, of which he 
was the acknowledged chie£ The set was 
not large, for it did not in all embrace more 
than a dozen members; it was not distin- 

guished, for though each of its members 
eemed himself worthy of social eminence, it 
consisted altogether of unknown men — ^half- 
a-dozen artists (who had formerly studied in 
John Buckmaster*s academy), one or two law 
students, and two or three gentlemen who, 
like the captain of the set, had been called to 
the bar. It is in the nature of sets to drop old 
members, as a' serpent casts its slough, when 
their devotion to the fhttemitj has lost its 
original enthusiasm, and to draw in noTices 
yearning for social cohesion. Integral por- 
tions of Mr. Ruperfs set, therefore, fell away, 
and were replaced by younger blood; but 
whatever changes the set underwent, Mr. 
Rupert still ren^ained its captain, and its 
members steadilj maintained an admiring 
curiosity about him. It is noteworthy, more- 
over, that no one ever left the clique on other 
than friendly terms with its leader. ' He was 
a good fellbw,* every one said ; * a droll, ec- 
centric, imprudent fellow ; a man who never 
let his acquaintance get very near him, not- 
wlthstandmg his cordial manners^possibly a 
man who was not quite so sincere and open- 
hearted as he professed to be — ^buf still un- 
questionably a charming companion, and a 
jolly good fellow.* Members on the books, 
and dropt members off the books of the set, 
were alike confident that he was a Jolly food 
fellow, and essentially a gentleman. Occa- 
sionally whispers would be heard — ^whispers 
originating with some cynical dropped mem- 
ber of the clique — that * Rupert Smith liked 
to be a great man amongst little men, en- 
joyed patronising and surprising his Juniors, 
was something too thirsty for the worship of 
insi^lficant admirers ; in short, that he was 
a vain devourer of adulation, and something 
of a charlatan ;' but these sinister murmur- 
ing would alwajTS terminate in the old re- 
fram — * Still he's unquestionably a charming 
companion, and a jolly good fellow.' He was 
what is vaffuel^ termed a favorite. Men 
liked him ; me richer of his companions lend- 
ing him money— (Mr. Rupert could accept a 
loan with singular grace and ease) — and with 
unruffled temper blowing him to take his 
own time for repajrment. 

But though Mr. Rupert Smith graciously 
condescend^ to make use of his adherents, 
he never rewarded them for their fidelity by 
implicit and unreserved confidence. Frank, 
cheery, buoyant, he by turns flattered ana 
laughed at them, played on their credulity, 
ana amused them with a thousand whimsi- 
calities ; but, after knowing him for years, they 
knew no more of him than they had known 
at the close of the first week of their acquain- 
tance. Who his &ther was or had been, none 
could tell. How he contrived to live was a 
question of uncertainty with his associates, 
possibly with himself. That he had private 
property, no one believed ; that he had debt«, 
every one was well aware, for he was very 
canmd in his allusions to them ; that he had 
some irregular and uncertain source of income, 
there were grounds for thinking ; that he had 



some hold on good society, his membenOiip 
of the Rhododendron Club, the fiict that he 
had been presented at the Court of St. James's, 
and the careless intimations occasionally fall- 
ing from his lips that he had personal mter- 
course with eminent people, were deemed 
conclusive evidence. But an entree to a fash- 
ionable coterie is not a means of income, and 
some means of income Mr. Rupert Smith un- 
questionably enjoyed, although he was pes- 
tered with duns, and was droUy communica- 
tive about the privations he endured in con- 
sequence of poverty. Some of 'his admirers, 
knowing him to be a man of artistic powers 
and literary culture, suspected that he se- 
cretly earned money with his pencil and his 
pen ; and to this suspicion he gave a certain 
amount of countenance by speedi and silence ; 
but more acute and practical observers held 
that their accomplished friend's tradesmen 
would never be much enriched by his industry. 
Of the friends who knew so little about 
him, no one knew less than his chosen inti- 
mate, Edward Smith. 

It was, moreover, strange, but true, that 
Edward Smith never came to be regarded 
as a member of the *set' who surrounded 
Mr. Rupert in his Temple chambers. The 
two Smiths were known to be very intimate, 
almost daily seeing each other ; but it was a 
rare occurrence when Edward mounted to 
the third floor chambers in Essex Court, 
though Rupertpaid a visit to the third floor 
chambers in Fumivars Inn at least eveiy 
other day when he was in town. The * set * — 
especially those members of it who had been 
Buckmaster's pupils — accounted for this re- 
markable state of affairs by attributing cold- 
ness, reserve, and even hauteur to the young 
artist, whom they were pleased to regard as 
cherishing an inordinately high opinion of 
his own powers, and as not caring to ally 
himself closely with men above whom, in the 
arrogance of his self-sufficient nature, he 
meant, ere many years had passed, greatly to 
elevate himself In giving this explanation, 
the * set,' it is almost needless to remark, were 
greatly in fault ; for though he was in some 
respects nervous and bashful, Edward was 
neither frigid nor overweeningly self-confi- 
dent. The fiict was, Edward did not enter 
the Essex Court * set ' for the simple reason 
that Rupert did not wish him to join it Mr. 
Rupert Smith's purpose was to keep his 
clique and his friend apart ; and to effect this 
purpose, he did not hesitate to use a certain 
amount of artifice. 

To the * set ' Mr. Rupert Smith would play- 
fully observe, defending his friend against the 
charges just mentioned, *No, no, my lads, 
Edward is neither cold-blooded nor stuck-up ; 
on the contrary, he is the warmest-hearted 
fellow imaginable; but whilst we are idle 
careless dogs, letting each day take care of 
its own Joy, and allowing the friture to pro- 
vide for its own evil, he is a prudent, plod- 
ding, painstaking child of caution, bent on 
working his way into the Academy. Leave 
him alone, as it is his mood to leave yon 
alone. Anyhow, don't abuse him in my hear- 
ing for he is my very dear friend. Indeed, I 
am not sure that I don't love him.' 
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And to Edward the wily schemer woald 
say, 'I don't care to have you waste your 
time by coming to my place when those noisy 
fellows are there. The^ amuse me— I am 
rather ashamed to own it — and they help to 
take off m^ hands time that would otherwise 
hang heavily ; but you are too good for them. 
You^U be a great man one day, and sha'n'tbe 
taxed to show civility to us, who'll always 
be little ones.' 

What motives Mr. Rupe^ Smith had for 
exercising this delicate stratagem, the course 
of this story will show. 



CHAPTER IX 

CdTYEBSATION, AKD A LITTLB MUSIC. 

* Thicreforb, Ned, although I kept the se- 
cret of your brilliant coup from the Buck- 
master lads, I could not refrain from commu- 
nicating the' glad tidings to the patriarch 
himselL I penetrated into the private dun- 
geon of the venerable brandy-drinking old 
bear, and said, " Rejoice with me, for our par- 
ticular Mend has round a purchaser " ' ob- 
served Rupert, when he had received a de- 
tailed account of his friend's adventures. 

* And did he rejoice ?' inquired Edward. 

* With deep and unfeigned regret, my dear 
bov,' was the answer, * ifind myself compel- 
led to say that the wicked, cynical, sardonic 
old tippler gave no sign of satisfaction, but 
instead of complying with mv reasonable and 
most Christian invitation, indulged in a strain 
altogether uncongenial to my exuberant glad- 
ness. In my vouth I was taught that good 
news invariably makes a welcome messen- 
ger ; but it appears that the ancient maxim is 
not universally trua The very wicked old 
tippler ' 

'Suppose, Rupert, interposed Edward, with 
a smile, ' we speak of him as Mr. Buckmas- 
ter. You and he don't hit it off; but I have 
a genuine affection for him, and he has a right 
to my gratitude as well as my respect' 

* Quite right. The sentiment you express 
may be misplaced, Ned ; it is even open to 
me to regard it as exaggerated and high- 
flown ; but in the main it is honorable, and 
you shall not again have occasion to ask me 
to consider it. Henceforth I will either 
speak of him as Mr. Buckmaster or as ^e 
teacher. To that sacred title no obj ection can 
be advanced. Shall I continue my report?' 

* Qo ahead.' 

* ** Umph," said Mr. Buckmaster in reply, 
with apparent carelessness, when I expectea 
to see hhn throw his cap up to the ceiling, 
" ^on seem surprised because my pupil has sold 
his pictures. The affair seems to me quite in 
the ordinary way of business. When an ar- 
tist paints a picture, he expects to sell it, 
doesn't he f ' Whereto your informant an- 
swered, "I have painted a good many pic- 
tores, and never sold one, Mr. Buckmaster." 
The teacher's rejoinder was sarcastic and in- 
soltiug; ** I was speaking of artists, not ped* 
dling amateurs." They were his words. He 
threw into the last two words an accent of 
scorn that really astonished me, and roused 



my admiration. I had no notion it was in 
him to express scorn, except on canvaa 
With unabated suavity and good humor I re- 
plied, " True, sir ; and I am both an amateur, 
and a peddling amateur ; but still I hold in my 
breast the remains of a heart which was orig- 
inally warm and capacious — ^a heart that m 
the outset of its career did not dishonor m^ 
species — and I can still experience joy at the 
success of a friend. I apologise for troubling 
you ; but I thought you would like to hear ot 
your favorite pupil's good fortune." " Who,'' 
gruffly interposed the old ruffian — pardon 
me, I meant to say the venerable teacher; 
"who told you that Mr. Edward Smith 
was my &vorite pupil?" To which I 
responded, that I had been led to regard vou 
in that li^ht. because, in the confidence or in- 
timate frienoship, you had often expatiated 
in glowing terms on the pains he had taken to 
advance your artistic proficiency. " Umph !" 
retorted the venerable teacher; "you are his 
intimate friend, are you? I shouldn't have 
thoueht it I have been told it's only birds 
of a feather who fiock together." Che signi- 
ficance of his glance as he uttered these words 
was the reverse of complimentary to myself. 
It implied, my dear Ned, that if my outward 
habiliments were in some respects superior to 
yours, your moral plumage altogether sur- 
passed that of your humble servant' 

Edward Smith was neither a freauent nor a 
noisy laugher, but he now indulged in an up- 
roarious outburst of merriment, asking, as his 
mirth subsided, * And what next ? Did my 
informant put his hat on his head, and bid 
Mr. Buckmaster good evening ?' 

* Surely not, Ned.' 

' You didn't stay to bandy words and quar- 
rel with him ?' 

* I stayed to bandy words, but not to quar- 
rel I never quarrel with any one. I would 
not even pay you the compliment of a quar- 
rel. If you told me that our friendship was 
at an end, and ordered me to leave these cham- 
bers, I should be sad, not quarrelsome.' 

*Well?' 

* It behoved me,* continued Rupert, when 
he had taken a bottle of eau-de-Cologne from 
his pocket, and moistened his forehead with 
the scented water, * both as a philosopher and 
a man of gentle breeding, to show the teach- 
er that, though he might occasionallv amuse, 
he could not irritate me. So I held mv 
ground for five minutes longer, chatting with 
my customary afiability, using my scent-bot- 
tle, as I have used it Just now, partly because 
the ludicrously foppish and effeminate pro- 
ceeding would tend to impress him with an 
erroneous belief that I felt no concern at his 
disapproval, and partly because I knew the 
mere sight of a scent-bottle in a man's hand 
would ruffle his equanimity. For five min- 
utes I held my ground, inrorming Mr. Buck- 
master that the name of your purchaser was 
Harrison Newbolt, tellmg him that Mr. 
Newbolt was in Parliament, assuring him 
that Mr. Newbolt had for years been a pic- 
ture buyer, letting him know that Mr. New- 
bolt was very rich, and maintained a ^od es- 
tablishment at Muswell Hill, and causmg him 
to see that my complete knowledge of town 
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and all things appertaining to town, em- 
braced the domestic arrangements of a radi- 
cal member of Parliament. Then I took my 
departure, smiling courteously at my adver- 
sary, and in the foolishness of my simple na- 
ture thinking that Mr. Buckmaster had neyer 
heard of Mr. Harrison Newbolt as a patron 
of artists until my lips had taught him to re- 
gard the capitalist in that character; whereas, 
It appears from your statements that the 
teacher has for years had transactions with 
the patron, and actually told liim to buy 
your works. The teacher most unquestion- 
ably got the better of me in the encounter. It 
is very clear, Ned, that .while I regarded my- 
self as playing a clever and subtle part, I was 
making an egregious fool of myself. While 
£ was prating awa^, the venerable teacher 
doubtless chuckled m his sleeve, and thought 
me a contemptible ass.' 

* You*ll never be better friends,' observed 
Edward. 'He heard you mimicking him 
in the pupils* room.' 

* Veiy strange I vcrysad V rejoined Rupert, 
with a dr«il smile. * Very strange I for I bear 
him no ill-will. I forgive him entirely, and 
from the bottom of my heart' 

* You forgive him I' 

* Ay, they were my words. And do you 
think 1 have nothing to forgive ! Why, Ned, 
that unfeeling man luis struck my most tender 
point. The good and evil of my generous, 
though imperfect nature, inspire me with an 
ambition to please all men. As soon as I am 
brought in contact with a human being, I ex- 
perience a craving for his sympathy and ap- 
probation, and forthwith set to work to wm 
them. And circumstances made me especial- 
ly anxious to ffsAa the teacher's kindly re- 
gard ; but he will have nothinffto do with me 
m the way of friendship. " lou're a poor 
coxcomb and prattling ne'er-do-weel, not 
worth a snap from five honest fingers ;"that's 
what his manner savs to me, who would &in 
excel in the arts of fascination. How I strove 
to make him mine, when I first knew him 1 
The forbearance I have exercised, the con- 
sideration I have displayed to that man, can- 
not be measured by words 1 I have heard him 
tell ^od stories in wrong ways, and never 
set lum right ; I have forborne to overtop his 
long-winded anecdotes; I have laughed at 
old epi^ams, when they have come pointless 
from his lips ; and I have always feigned as- 
sent to his opinions on art, when they have 
been utterly at variance with great princi- 
ples ! These are some of the sacrifices of 
mclination and honesty I have fruitlessly 
made to win him ; and yet I forgive him, and 
still wish to make him my friend.' 

* You had better relinquish your ambition, 
Rupert, and withdraw your forces from his 
impregnable affections.' 

* B& ! the subject is full of anno^tmce. 
Let me smile on it, as I am wont to smile on 
my enemies, and <&miss it with music' 

As he uttered these last words, Rupert 
rose from his lounge-chair, and having seated 
himself at a piano, rattled oyer the keys of 
the instrument with the precision, lightness, 
and force of an accomplished performer. 
Two years before the time at which this tale 



commences, Rupert had moved the piano to 
Furhival's Inn from his Temple chambers, 
because he discovered that his friend greatly 
enjoyed the melody he could not create. 
* Ned likes music, and he shall have it,' ob- 
served Mr. Rupert Smith to himself; * for the 
diversion will do him good, and he'U* prize 
me all the more for giving it to him ; but I 
won't be his musician in the Temple. Some- 
thing — Heaven knows what — ^may come of 
my intercourse with him, which will possi- 
bly turn out better for me, if we have no 
common friends who are closely intimate 
with both of us. I can't see far before my nose 
(who does), but this is clear, that I am play- 
ing a ^ame with my dear friend Edward (how 
long, fruitful of what results, the game may 
prove, I leave it to the Fates to decide) ; and 
as the chief of the two players, I prefer that 
the game should have as few spectators as 
possible. So I won't have him strolling up 
night after niffht, allying himself with my 
hangers-on. No, I'll have piano moved to 
Fumival's Inn, and make Ned's studio my 
music-room. The arrangement will have 
two good consequences; he'll care less to 
come to my chambers ; I shall be more wel- 
come in his. We shall grow closer together, 
with the least possible embarrassment to my- 
self.' 

To Edward, the piano question was put in 
a slightly different manner by the schemer, 
who settled with his fHend in the following 
fashion : — ' Ned, my piano is gouig to make 
its appearance in joxa cham&rs some time 
to-morrow, and it will remain in them till you 
take it to pieces and fiing the parts out of the 
window into the court, to thegreat consterna- 
tion of the guests in Wood's Hotel. It is clear 
you eiyoy music, and ought to have the re- 
n-eshment of it Equally clear is it, my dear 
boy, that you ought not to waste your time 
evening after evening at the Temple, with 
company who can't appreciate you, in dense 
clouds of tobacco-smoke, which you don't 
relish, and in a very Bedlam of row, which 
gives you headache and unfits you for quiet 
work m your studio. Don't tell me that you 
never suffer from headache ; I know better. 
Don't trouble yourself about the sacrifice you 
thiak I am about to make for your benefit ; 
for the fact is, my rooms are continually so 
fiill of idle fellows, that I can't e^joy halr-an- 
hour's music ; no, not once a month. What 
I do thoroughly eiyoy is, to play in a large, 
lofty room, like vours, to one appreciative 
listener ! Thererore, let me have my way.' 
Whereupon Edward acceded to the propc^iL 

^ Ned, what are you thinking about?' asked 
Rupert, when he had spent three-quarters of 
an hour playing passages from mozart and 
Mendelssohn. 

* Not of the music' 

' I know that If you had been thinking 
about the music, I would not have distuirbea 
you. Something more than half a minute 
since, you said " Good-bye " to the music, and 
began to think of me ; but what about me, I 
can't say.* 

* You know half my thought, so TU tell you 
the whole. Yes, Rupert, I was thinking about 
you, and in a fashion not altogether fiaUerin^ 
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to you. I was saving to myself, " What a 
pitjr he is sucii an idle fellow. ' 

A pleasant smile — a smile of surprise, 
amusement, and whimsical gaiety— -passed 
oyer Rupert's face at his Mend's rephr. It 
was new for Edward to assume the office of 
Mentor ; and it was clear that the novel as- 
sumption tickled Mr. Rupert Smith's sense 
of the humorous. 

* How comes it, Ned, you have never said 
as much to me before?' asked the dandy, 
showing his white teeth and rising from his 
seat at the piano. * It can't be the first time 
you've felt what you now say.' 

* I never felt it so strongly. You see, Ru- 
pert, I have made to-day a long stride in the 
direction of success; and my good fortune 
has, perhaps, set me comparing myself with 
you.' 

'And you've summed up the differences 
between us in the following fashion: — ^Ed- 
ward is a worker, Rupert is an idler ; Ed- 
ward has perseverance, Rupert is as frivolous 
as a Frenchwoman ; Edward will have pie, 
Rapert will have none ; Edward will ride in 
his coach, Rupert will never pay tax for cur- 
ricle or cart Ay V 

' Not exactly,^ answered Edward, with a 
blush. The first instalment of good luck has 
not made me quite so insolent as you imagina' 

* Why do you want me to work?' 

* Because work in the long run would en- 
sure you worldly success.' 

' Possibly ; but have you nothing better to 
say in favor of work ?' 

' I did not urge the best considerations that 
can be advanced in its favor, because I should 
not like to catch myself preaching to you.' 

•Exactly,' rejoined Rupert, with a laugh. 
* I know what you would say in the earn- 
est line. Work is the process by which man's 
intellectual and moral &culties acquire per- 
fect development and harmonious complete- 
ness ; exertion, strenuous and constant, 
achieves for the mind what regular physical 
training accomplishes for the body ; steady 
application to an honorable pursuit secures 
the respect of the world, and that which is far 
more precious — ^self-respect ; moreover, it pla- 
ces, in due course, the honest laborer in pos- 
session of means whereby he may benefit oth- 
ers, and influence his fellow-men. Briefly, 
work brings wealth and power, which the 
owner thereof may, according to his pleasure, 
use or abuse. Do good unto thyself and men 
will speak well of thee, not merely because 
you are prosperous, but because you are really 
stronger and sounder than men who have 
been less resolute and brave in life's battle. 
There, that's about what you would say. If 
you said it, you'd of course pad out your 
maxims with more words than I care to 
deluge you with. Still, though it is concise, 
my statement of the case in behalf of indus- 
try is fair and sufficiently comprehensive.' 

*You remember I declined to preach to 
you.' 

* I won't forget that ; but let me suppose 
that you have uttered the words I put in your 
Ups.' 

* By all means. And what have you to 
object to the doctrine ? 



'Nothing, my dear boy; absolutely no- 
thing. The doctrine is sound, and whole- 
some doctrine for those who can receive, 
digest, and thrive upon it ; no teaching can 
be better for those to whose constitutions it 
is suitable ; that is for the hardy, self-depen- 
dent, firm, fiir-seeing men, who, in this strange 
scheme of life, are designed by their Creator 
to be successful workers. I don't quarrel 
with the statement of the case, but with the 
use which you would put it to. Like all the 
strong, sturdy, close-knit men of our plodding 
race, you are an egotist, my dear boy, ana 
forget that what is meat to you, and those 
who resemble you, may be poison to oUiers. 
Nature intended you for a worker, and with- 
out the means for constant work you'd be 
nothing. Persistent effort is the law of your 
existence. Obey it conscientiously; but 
don't fall into the mistake of thinking that 
because work is good fpr you, it must be the 
best medicine for me.' 

* And for you the best thin^ is ?' 

' Idleness ; not the dull sloUi of a pig grunt- 
ing about in the sty of Epicurus, but the po- 
lite, luxurious indolence of an observant, 
highly cultivated Englishman of a nine- 
teenth century. The same power which 
made you a worker made me a butterfly, say- 
ing, " Flutter about the bright sunny gardens 
of life, sip the sweets of their flower-beds, and 
leave others who are stronger, and less beau- 
tifulj to toil and moil." Don't judge us but- 
terflies harshly. The world without us would 
be a far less pleasant world than it is. Why, 
Ned, you wouldn't like me half so well as 
you do now, if I were to follow your advice 
— ^work hard at law, toady solicitors, take my 
eye from the beautifhl and fix it on the main 
chance, and be a rising member of the pro- 
fession to which I am nominally attached' 

* Still, Rupert, you pretty butterflies require 
some of the vulgar consequences of labor.' 

* Life bears upon us hardly at times,' return- 
ed Rupert, lightly ; * but still the world is not. 
so stem and cruel .as you practical men deem. 
There are those who see the value of us butter- 
flies, and provide for us ; those also who can- 
not be happy without our society, and wisely 
take care that we may be able to contribute 
to their pleasure. Not seldom we loiterers by 
the wayside outstrip you trained runners in 
the race aft^ fortune. You practical men are 
very narrow. However grandly you may talk, 
the main object of your lives is worldly suc- 
cess—wealthy and you are so blind as to think 
that wealth must necessarily be won by labor, 
and is never thrown into a pauper's hand by 
a caprice of fortune. Monstrous error. 
Why, in nine cases out of every ten the work- 
ers grind, and strive, and hoard for no other 
end than that we butterffies may redistribute 
their wealth. Thank Ck)d, I am hopeful, and 
buoyed up with an exhilarating conviction 
that though I am an idler, I shall have a 
strong account at my banker's one of these 
days. Fortune's wheel has many turns for 
me, before I go under the water. If I fall in 
love with an heiress, I sha'n't, from a per- 
verted sense of personal dignity, abstain from 
marrying her simply because she has money 
as well as merit. A murrain may strike on 
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earth s surface the strong regiment of distant 
cousins who stand between me and a family 
inheritance. It is my rule always to be very 
polite to old men. He who entertains the 
aged with courtesy, often meets with substan- 
tial reward.* 

Whereupon Edward Smith laughed hear- 
tily. 

There was such freshness in his Mend's 
perversity, such piquant waywardness in the 
levitF with whldi he set aside the gravely 
profifered advice that he should prefer indus- 
try to idleness, and such genuine unaffected 
merriment in his eyes, lips, countenance, as 
he buried the good counsel under absurd ex- 
travagances of speech, that listeners, more 
morose than the young artist, would have 
been overcome by the talker's flippancy. 

* Rupert, Rupert,' exclaimed Edward, as 
his laughter subsided, * why do you always 
make yourself appear so much worse than 
you are V • 

' Artifice^ all artifice, Ned,' responded the 
other, drawing on his gloves. * I do it, so 
that you may think me much better than I 
am.' 

In saylnff which, Mr. Rupert Smith spoke 
the truth, mough his Mend was not aware of 
the fact. 



CHAPTER X. 

A FINANCIAL ASRANOEMENT. 

Having drawn on his glove^, Rupert Smith 
said, ^ Now, Ned, ta, ta I as the baby in the 
melodrama observes. It is late for an en- 
gagement I have ; so I must be off.' 

To which announcement Edward answer- 
ed, * An engagement thus late ? Where are 
you going? to smoke and plav cards, when 
you ought to be asleep? There's nothing 
eoing on in your chambers, or you wouldn^ 
have stopped so late here.' 

*No dissipation, on my honor, dearest 
Mentor, who would have me pure as snow, 
and chaste as ice as well as industrious and 
prosperous. Don't laugh at me : I am going 
to sit up for an hour or two with a sick 
Mend, who can't rest before dawn.' 

* You can be a good nurse, I know by ex- 
perience,' rejoinwi Edward, following his 
guest through the door of his studio into the 
little lobby which opened upon the staircase. 

* To those I love, Ned : but, on my word, I 
don't think it Is in me to give a cup of cold 
water to my enemy.' 

They stood close together in the small dark 
vestibule, as this reply was made. There 
was no light In the entrance by which the two 
Mends could see each other. 

* None of that nonsense to me, Rupert,' an- 
swered Edward, bluntly. * I sha'n't think 
you better because you make yourself out 
worse than you really are. Ah, to be sure — 
you don't kiow the way of the new latch. I 
thought the outer door was not secure, and 
had It altered yesterday. Here, I will let 
you into the secret ; where is your hand?' 

* Take it ; but hadn't you better fetch a 
candle ? You'll never enlighten me in this 
darkness.' 




'Pshaw! There's no need of a candle. 
There,' said Edward, as the outer door flew 
open in obedience to the movement of his 
left hand, whilst with his right he caught 
hold of Rupert's outstretched fingers, and 
made them close on a paper enclosure. 
*Take that — to oblige me — to make me 
grateful to you. Yoirll see what it is when 
you ffet home, old boy. You know I can 
afford to help a Mend : and you can't refuse 
to let me take the privile^ of a Mend. There, 
be off ; don't be angry with me. I know you 
want it ? 

' What on earth is itT replied Rupert, rais- 
ing his voice, and holding his ground against 
Edward, who was trying to push him over 
the lobby threshold. 

'That you can find out when you reach 
your sick Mend's rooms.' 

* I prefer satisfying my curiosity now.' 

* By Jove, you sha'n't I' 

* By Jove's father, I will 1' 
Strengthened by this appeal to Jove's 

f&ther, Rupert pushed past his opponent, and 
reentering the studio, opened the fetter which 
had been placed in his hand. 

'I wish you had let me have my own 
way,' observed Edward, blushing with con- 
fusion as he followed his friend l^k into the 
well-lit room. 

* It isn't ^ood for youngsters like you, Ned, 
to have their own way,' replied Rupert, cool- 
ly resuming occupation of the easy chair, 
and betraying no sign of excitement 'If 
they are not met wim Judicious opposition, 
they grow self-willed, arrogant, opinionated, 
obstinate. Now then for the budget; two 
notes for lOZ. each, crisp, clean, bearing date 
of the month just past So far so ^ood. And 
now for the bnef letter. What can it be about ? 
I suppose, Ned, you are (though I never sus- 
pected it) one of those eccentric and benevo- 
lent creatures who liketo do good, but would 
blush to find it fame. You must want me to 
convey these crisp and musical notes of prom- 
ise (promises made by the Bank of Ihigland 
are never broken) to some impoverished wid- 
ow, who is not to have the luxunr of know- 
ing and thanking her benefactor.' 

' Don't make such a fool of yourself, Ru- 
pert,' roared out Edward, wnthing under 
the torture inflicted by his pleasant Mend. 
* You know what I am after well enough, 
without reading that scratch.' 

' Tut ! tut I I may not jump at conclu- 
sions. Either as trustee, or involuntary bor- 
rower, or in some more mysterious but equal- 
ly agreeable character, I am for the present 
moment in possession of two valuable papers 
Issued by that important power who, in the 
discourse of the irreverent, is frequently 
called the " Old Lady.^^ In some way or 
other I am a capitalist, holding in my hand 
wealth, and all the potentialities ana possi- 
bilities attached to wealth. This is no 
laughing matter, Ned:^it is not merely a 
question of 202., and all that may be bought 
therewith, but a question of 202. and the vast 
sum to which, by scientific plutoculture, it 
may be raised. One of the chief living cap- 
italists of Great Britain began his career with 
a fund somewhat less than thirty shillings; 
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irith less than thirty shillings he bought a 
machine, familiar to us in these days as a po- 
tato-cart, but then a novelty in this metropo- 
li& Starting as the proprietor of the first 
baked potato-cart ever seen in London, this 
itinerant vendor of a not repulsive esculent, 
by the end of one calendar month, had, over 
and beyond paying his way, quadrupled his 
original capital. He invested his gain in 
more machines, stocked them, and let them 
out to subordinate vendors. Ere two years 
had elapsed he was no longer an obscure per- 
qonage, but the great potato-cari proprietor. 
£ven while I speak, he has a seat at the East 
India Board, another in the House of Com- 
mons, two more (seats, not potato-carts) in 
the country, and a mansion near Hyde Park, 
where he recently permitted so humble an 
individual as myself to dine at his table, and 
drink wine with him. The honest man is 
not without a touch of poetry in his nature. 
At his grandest dinners (and lords and ladies 
of high degree dine with him) conspicuous in 
the middle of the table always appears a dish 
of baked potatoes, and as he takes one of 
them on his plate, he invariably mentions his 
debt of gratitude to the useful but somewhat 
plebeian vegetable. But I am wandering 
from the point, Ned. Let me read your 
note: — 

* " Dear Rupe," (to be sure, short for Ru- 
pert) — ^** Dear Kupe— Do make use of the en- 
closed, and repay me at any time. You 
know that I have a little money at the Union 
Bank, and am free of debts. You are *■ hard 
np* just now. I am not. What need is 
there to say more ? Do oblige me. 

"Edward 8." ' 

* And you will take it, won't you, Rupe V 
broke in Edward, once a^in blushing, and 
speaking with unusual quickness. * AlUiough 
you haven't said anything to me about the 
matter, I know you are just now pressed for 
money; and I took those notes from my 
bank last week with the intention to force 
them upon you ; but I have not, before this, 
had courage to ask you to take them. Some 
men are very sensitive and proud about such 
trifling services as — as— you understand me, 
Rupe, old fellow. I was afraid of somehow 
or other hurting your feelings ; but now that 
I have received a hundred pounds in one day, 
you know that I sha'n't be pinched by mak- 
mg over that small amount to you for a time ; 
and so you'll oblige me by using it. If you 
don't comply, I shall think you are offended. 
And you won't pain me by allowing me to 
think that ?' 

* What a dear fellow you are !' ejaculated 
Rupert, with an appearance of enthusiasm. 

* Then put the notes in your pocket,' urged 
Edward. 

'Like an obedient child, I do as I am bid,' 
rejoined Rupert, putting the notes in one of 
his waistcoat pockets. 
^ * Thank you,' exclaimed Edward, with an 
air of relief; * now the business is over, and 
we need say no more about it.' 

* Pardon me, Ned,' returned Rupert, * we 
must say something more about it. The in- 
teresting drama in which we have this even- 
ing borne parts, alike creditable to both ac- 



tors, would be incomplete if it terminated at 
this particular moment. 

* Hitherto we have been friends, an4 our 
relations have been those merely of friend- 
ship. Now, however, I am your debtor ; you 
are my creditor. It is incumbent on me, as 
moralist and philosopher— to make a few re- 
marks, on this remarkable change which has 
come over our hitherto most pleasant rela- 
tions. At the risk of being tedious, I will 
proceed to expound. It won't take me long 
to say what I am going to say ; so I won't 
insist on your sitting down during my expo- 
sition.' 

* Expound away ; but Td rather you'd hold 
your tongue, and smoke a cigarette.' 

* You have generously comerred on me a 
pecuniai'y obligation ; I as generously have 
accepted it,' sententiously proceeded Mr. Ru- 
pert Smith, raising his right hand, once a^in 
encased in its glove of pink kid. ^ Pecuniaiy 
service has been proffered by you — received 
by me. Now it has been frequently remark- 
ed by men who at least have some superfic- 
ial %3iowledge of human affairs, that it is im- 
possible for two men to maintain an inter- 
course altogether free frx>m embarrassment 
when the one has through his purse become 
the benefiwtor of the other. However re- 
solved they may be to shut their eyes to the 
services rendered, a recollection of them 
must necessarily recur to both. It has even 
been maintained by shrewd thinkers that no 
man can place himself under money debt to 
a friend without sustaining a loss of self-re- 
spect — without experiencing a sense of 
wounded dignity, for which he will, sooner 
or later, show resentment by suspicion and 
irritability towards the man whose money he 
has taken.' 

* Fudge 1 if this is a lair sample of your ex- 
position, I have had enough of it.' 

* On general grounds,' continued Mr. Ru- 
pert Smith, without noticing the interrup- 
tion, *I am inclined to a^ee with these 
views ; but I am far from thinking them of 
universal application ; and I do not antici- 
pate any unpleasant consequences, from the 
transactions of this evening, because, in the 
first place, we are not an ordinary pair of 
friends, and in the second place we will (with 
your permission) treat the matter in an unus- 
ufd way.' 

* I think we had better forget all about the 
trumpery matter,' interposed Edward, smil- 
ing, as he saw a smile on his friend's well- 
looking face. 

* That would not be a bad plan, if it were 
possible ; and what I am about to say will en- 
able us to cany out as much of that impossi- 
ble plan as U possible. " If a man wishes to 
be rid of a needy friend, he should lend him 
money," is a sound maxim, for reasons which 
the expounder will put before you. When 
the rich man (let us call him A) lends money 
to a poor friend (whom it will on the present 
occasion be convenient to designate as B), he 
does so on the understanding that the loan is 
at some uncertain period to be repaid. Now, 
Ned, it is this demoralising understanding, 
&r more than the loan, which makes B shy 
of A, and speedily terminates their familiarity. 
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Whenever B proceeds to call upon A, this tin- 
derstandlng makes him think, *' When A 
receives me hc'U think I have come to repay 
him, and will be disappointed when I leave 
him without liquidating the little debt." Con- 
sequently, out of respect to his friend's feel- 
ings and his own sensitiveness, B calls less 
frequentlv than heretofore on A — in the 
course of time avoids him society. In a 
like manner, A says to himself, " Irs no use 
my looking in on B this morning, and say- 
ing a friendly how-dy-do, for he'U only think 
Tve come to remind of that little sum. So 
rd better keep away." Thus, through this 
wretched understanding introduced lin most 
cases under the mistaken notion that it tends 
to lighten the weight of a pecuniatr obliga- 
tion, two men, who may have been friends in 
early youth, work apart, each avoiding his 
heart's best brother,* although neither may 
ever find another to free the hollow heart 
from paining, and though neither heat, nor 
frost, nor thunder wiU ever completely oblit- 
erate the evidences of a diametrically oppo- 
site state of affairs. — And now, Ned, Til have 
the cigarette you recommended.' 

The cigarette consumed, Mr. Rupert Smith 
rose, shook his friend's hand warmly, and 
having crossed the threshold of the outer 
door, went off to keep his engagement. 



CHAPTER XI. 

MB. RUPERT SMITH COMMUNES WITH HIMSELF. 

LoNiK)K had not gone to sleep, but the 
streets were momentarily becoming less 
noisy with the rattle of carriages and the 
hum of foot passengers, as Mr. Rupert Smith, 
after leaving Fumival's Inn, walked up Hol- 
bom, and, by way of BEand Court diver^nff 
to the right, made a short cut to Bnstol 
street, Tottenham Court Road. Time was 
drawing close to one o'clock, a.m. Omnibuses 
had for nigh two hours been off the road ; 
day cabs had gone home, and night cabs, 
creeping out from stable to rank, were look- 
ins fbr fares that should take them to the 
neighborhood of Piccadilly ; drawing-room 
windows of party-giving houses were still 
cheerfully illuminated. Gas jets flared in 
the parlors of gin-palaces, but all other 
houses of business were barred up and cased 
with shutters. Candles flickered over coffee 
stalls at the comers of thoroughfares, but 
their proprietors dozed behind them, having 
made up their minds that few customers 
would trouble them till artisans and laborers 
should be trudging through the town to 
early labor. Wretched women, for whom 
sin had lost its nine days' tinsel, sat here and 
there upon doorsteps, or congregated in com- 
panies of eight or ten, querulously muttering 
to each other tales of wrong and suffering, or 
singing snatches of flash songs. Slip-shod 
b^gars were shuffling along curbstones, 
seeSng from those whom they encountered a 
few pence for meal and bed, and as the min- 
utes passed, the tread of policemen on night 
dutv became more and more audible. 

* What a charming, guileless fellow he is !' 



mused Mr. Rupert Smith to himself, as he 
walked with leisurely paces and in medita- 
tive mood, enjoying after the hot day the 
coolness of the summer night. * It was re- 
ally beautiful to see him blush when he in- 
sisted on my taking the double tithe of his 
100^. He imagined I was cruelly pressed be- 
cause he was with me when ^at intrusive 
tailor, Mumford, stopped me in Bond Street, 
and reminded me that I had forgotten to pay 
him the sum I had promised him weeks since. 
I did not care to tell the dear boy that I had 
come into funds, and have five times 2()L 
available for immediate use. It is just as wen 
that he should think me poorer than I am : 
for poverty would never lower a friend in his 
estimation — indeed, it would onljr place him 
more deeply and securely in his aflections. 
And heaven knows I am poor enough I It's 
true, my dear friend. Miss Guerdon, of Hamp- 
ton Court, has with her usual generosity made 
me once again experience that most delicious 
sensation, "pecuniary flushness;" but if I 
were to strike a balance between my assets 
and liabilities, there would be a very hand- 
some preponderance on the part of the latter. 
What a generous, imaginative, confiding crea- 
ture the British tradesman is I There is no- 
thing that he is not ready to do for me ! I 
walk into a hatter's shop, and say to the hon- 
est man, " My good friend, send me hats ;" and 
he sends them. I say to a tailor, " My dear 
sir, I am Mr. Rupert Smith, of the Temple 
and the Rhododendron Club ; clothe me 
sumptuously, as such a man ought to be 
clothed ;" and forthwith I am arrayed with- 
out regard to cost, or any considerations but 
those of sartorial taste. I go to Fortnum and 
Mason, making my prayer, " Gentlemen* feed 
me with p&t^s, fillip my palate with pickles, 
pamper me with the choicest luxuries ;" and 
without demur or unworthy curiosity about 
the extent of my private resources, the^ feed 
me, fillip me, pamper me. Trul^ civilisation 
has many advantages. The day is ver^ likely 
coming when I maj^r have reason to think less 
favorably of the Bntish tradesman ; but while 
the present is sunshine, he is no philosopher 
who would trouble himself about the coming 
storm. Sufficient unto the da;^ is the gooa 
thereof: let the future take care of its own 
evil. 

* Yes, I did ri^ht to take his money : for I 
wish to draw him closer to me, and he is one 
of those generous creatures who love those 
whom they oblige. Regarded with the eyes 
of the moralist, of course my attitude towaxdd 
my dear fncnd Ned is reprehensible, con- 
temptible, odious. A man of mjr age, well 
educated, and endowed with mculties by 
which he might easily earn an honorable inde- 
pendence, ought of course to blush at the bare 
thought pf t^dng money from a simple boy, 
who is dependent on Ms own exertions for the 
means of living. A gentleman of no mean 
degree, such as Rupert Smith, Esquire, who 
moves in good society, and is allowed to be 
the best whist player at the Rhododendron^ 
ought to cut off his right hand sooner than use 
it to pick the pocket of a raw, sreen striplinz, 
with whom he lives on terms of closest friend- 
ship. But I may safely allow myself conaid- 
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erable lalittide in dedding how &r I should 
regolate my conduct by considerations of 
morality and honor. The nature of an act is 
seen by its consequences. If the consequences 
are good, the act is good ; if evil, the act is 
eyil. Acain, the consequences of an act may be 
divided into its consequences on the actor, 
and its result upon others. Now, with regard 
to others, it is clear that my acceptance of 
Ned*s money will effect much ^ood and no 
harm, since it lends to place me m a position 
to satifldfy the not unreasonable expectations 
of those vendors of commodities of whom I 
was blinking Just now, and will cause the re- 
fining fire of enthusiastic friendship to bum 
yet more brightly in dear Ned's breast. So 
one, and the more important, section of re- 
3ults is disposed of. As to the other division 
of the consequences, I may possibly be the 
sufferer ; it ipay be that the act will be fi*uit- 
ful of a certain amount of moral deterioration 
in mvself. Granted : but then, against my 
own loss I may put Ned's Rain — ^his eain in 
increased ardor of affection for me, ana in the 
consciousness of having done a generous deed. 
Also gainst my own loss, is to be put the im- 
proved condition of my conmiercial creditors. 
Thus I am the onljr loser by the transaction, 
and am simply sacrificing myself for the good 
of others. 'And now let me cease straw-split- 
ting, and make my way over Tottenham 
Court Road.' 

On reaching the opposite pavement of Tot- 
tenham Court Road, Mr. Rupert Smith did 
not resume the subject, thus dismissed on the 
eastern side of that thoroughfare, but went 
northwards with a brisker step and lighter 
air, twirling his cane round every six paces, 
and glancing at the fSskces of those whopassed 
him. At the opening of Maxwell Yard, a 
miserable woman, whose tawdry attire and 
thin sharp features told the storv of her life, 
begged of him in the name of Christian cha- 
ri^ ; and taking a silver coin from his waist- 
coat pocket, he threw it to her. Heeding the 
gift more than the manner in which it was 
made, the poor creature caught the coin in 
her fi[ngers, and directed at her benefactor 
more than one extravagant expression of gra- 
titude. Whereto Mr. Rupert, in dainty and 
ironical fashion, replied, *TutI tut! don't 
thank me, daughter of sorrow. I did not give 
you that sixpence because I pitied you, but 
because I cared for myself It is less painful 
to me to throw awaj^r a trifle, than to have a 
wretched voice whlnmg at my heels for a hun- 
dred yards. Make good speed, my dear lady, 
to the nearest tavern.' 

Upon which, the outcast, without another 
word, noiselessly glided away into the dark- 
ness of Maxwell Yard ; and Mr. Rupert Smith 
tamed into Bristol Street, complacently ob- 
serving to himself, * There, I have yielded to a 
generous impulse^ and declined payment in 
t^anlra- J have Conferred transient happiness 
on one of my species. Of course I have done 
wrong in giving to a supperless sinner ; for, as 
all the clever gentlemen who explain Christi- 
anity to usnow-a^ays have agreed, to relieve 
the poor is but to encourage improvidence, 
and to encourage improvidence is to create 
haman sin and wretchedness.' 



Thus philosophising, Mr. Rupert Smith 
paused before the door of a house, situated at 
the western end of Bristol Street. On the 
door was a large brass plate, having ' Mrs. Mu- 
timer 'engravSi upon it in imposing letters. 

There was no light or sign oi life m any of 
the windows. 

Mr. Rupert Smith, however, gave three light 
taps with his cane to the nearest pane of the 
nearest parlor window. 

In a trice there were sounds of movement 
in the room, a rattling of shutters, a gleam of 
li^ht across the area, and then three knocks 
with a little knuckle on the interior side of 
the samei)ane to which the three preceding 
taps had been administered. 

Signal having been thus answered with 
counter-signal, Mr. Rupert Smith tapped the 
pane afain, and then taking off his hat, made 
a courtly bow. 

In less than half a minute candlelight broke 
through the window over the street door, 
bolts were drawn, kev turned and chain un- 
fastened. Then the door itself was opened a 
few inches, and a girl's soft voice inquired 
from within, * Is it you, then, Mr. Smith, after 
aU?' 

* Certamly, Kitty ; who else should it be ?' 
was the answer. * Let me in.' 

The owner of the girl's voice complied, ad- 
mitting the visitor, and allowing him to fol- 
low her into the parlor. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

MBS. MimHBB'S ORAITB-DAUGHTEB. 

She was young— certainlv not more than 
sixteen years of age ; small in stature, per- 
haps five feet and one inch high ; perfect in 
form — so graceful that no sculptor's eye 
could have rested on her, dressed as she was 
then in a dingy morning costume which con- 
cealed the whiteness of her shoulders and 
arms, without discerning the rare beauty of 
her figure ; winning but not faultlessly beau- 
tiftil in &ce ; too prominent, if not too plump 
as to the curves of her bloodless and almost 
tawny cheeks — somewhat over-large in chin 
and lower J aw; a twentieth part of an inch 
too short as to her straight and rather broad 
nose — but still in every line of her counten- 
ance piquant and striking. Her lips were 
small and well fbrmed, pouting slightly when 
they were at rest, displayinff an excellent set 
of white even teeth when they were in mo- 
tion ; her e^es were large and dark, by their 
varying brightness singularly expressive of 
merriment, anger, mischief, but in no way in- 
dicatinjBf, as many eyes do, the higher quali- 
ties of intellect or moral disposition ; and her 
fine, rich, black-brown hair was drawn from 
an ample but not obtrusive forehead in soft 
thready skeins into a crop of ringlets. This 
was Kitty Kent ; and readers, although they 
may find it difficult to comply with the re- 
quest, are asked to accept this rather minute 
description of her far from common-place ap- 
pearance, and at the same time to recollect 
that in the summer of 1846 she was not a 
young woman^not even *a girl,' as that 
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term is applied to young ladies just emanci- 
pated from thfi schoolroom — ^but merely a 
gay, forward, precocious, talkative child, 
whom no one would have thought of ad- 
dressing or regarding as anything but a child. 
A very knowing, fearfuUjr worldly-wise child 
she was — a child who might become a wo- 
man through the occurrences of any five 
minutes. 

* Where is ^andmamma, my peerless Kit- 
ty ?' inquired Kupert, giving the girl a kiss on 
her forehead, when they stood together in the 

{)arlor— a long, ill-shaped, dirtv room, bad- 
y furnished with an antiquated dining-table, 
eight or ten shabby chairs, a dilapidated 
horsehair sofa ; a carpet whose Kiddermin- 
ster basis was so overlaid with patchings of 
drugget and felt, and coatings of oilcloth mat- 
ting, that the most experienced appraiser of 
upholstery would have been unable to classi- 
fy it accurately ; two water-color pictures of 
cathedrals (names unknown), and a portrait 
in oils, of the late Professor Mutimer, M.D., 
of Heidelberg, and Anatomical Lecturer at 
the Bristol Street School of Medicine. Shall 
mention be made of a certain square foot of 
looking-glass over the fireplace, on the dull 
surface and tarnished yellow frame of which 
flies of countless generations had left eviden- 
ces of their existence ? Is it necessary to put 
in the inventory a lacquered card-tray, full 
of uncancelled milk scores ; a grubby album, 
containing the poetical outpouring of Mrs. 
Mutimer's lon^-lost admirers ; and a pile of 
old piano music, for her rendering of which 
Mrs. Mutimer had, half a century before, 
earned applause still remembered by her- 
self? ^ 

* Grandmamma has gone to lap down,' re- 
plied Kitty, receiving her visitor and her vis- 
itor's kiss with composure, as she answered 
his inquiry with an offence against the Eng- 
lish language. ' She had almost apven you 
up, it is so late ; but I said I would give you 
another half-hour's law. But sit down, Mr. 
Smith. I'll go fetch her ; for it will do her 
good to see you.' 

* Be quick. Miss Kitty. I have some medi- 
cine that will do her good.' 

* She isn't ill,' returned Kitty, with a look 
of surprise, raisins the long-lashed lids of her 
dark eyes. * She^s only worried.' 

* Kitty mine, you're mistaken ; vour dear 
grandmamma is ill, very ilL Breaking away 
from a friend half-an-hour since, in order 
that I might call on Mrs. Mutuner, I said I 
was gouiff to sit an hour with a sick friend. 
So Mrs. Mutimer must be sick. Anyhow you 
must regard her as an invalid, or think of me 
as one who has slightly deviated from the 
path of truth. There's your alternative, my 
charming infant. But the simple fact is, your 
grandmother is very ill.' 

* What's the matter with her V 

* A malady which afflicts me also ; only in 
my case it is intermittent, in poor grandmam- 
ma's remittent. In nosology, my pet, inter- 
mittent signifies a complete though merely 
temporary cessation of morbid action, whilst 
remission signifies a periodic abatement, no- 
thing more than a diminution of suffering. 
Tour friend Rupert for months together en- 



Jovs the precious sensations of perfect health, 
whilst your poor grandmamma is continually 
more or less under the rack. My paroxysms 
are very severe whilst they last ; and, unfor- 
tunately for me, thev have during the last 
three years increased of frequency. I had an 
unusually sharp attack on the ^th of May 
last, which has lasted almost to the present 
time. Katural chagrin, not to say disgust at 
the success of Mr. Gully, on Epsom Heath, 
laid me prostrate for many days ; but thank 
Heaven, I am myself again. I procured re- 
cently a liberal supply of the only medicine 
which ^ves repose to those afflicted with my 
complaint, and I shall dine to-morrow with a 
good, though fastidious appetite.' 

^ You are queering and quizzing me,,! sup- 
pose, Mr, Smith,' answered Kittr^, angrily. 
*Why should you laugh at us, if we are 
poor? It's true you help us.* 

* Queering, Kitty, is not pure English ; it 
grates upon my refined ear ; dismiss it from 
your vocabulary. And why, I pray you, 
shoul<hi't we poor people laugh at each oth- 
er's poverty ? The amusement is cheap, (at 
most it only costs a little pain, which in tiie 
natureof things the jester doesn't pay), and 
the su^ect is fruitful of topics for jest. What 
better fiold for humor is there than the shifts 
of genteel penury? If I see a man enter a 
drawing-room with muddy boots, and I know 
he would have ridden to the party in a cab, 
could he have afforded to hire one, of course 
I smile and say, " Then it is wet out of 
doors!" Why shouldn't I ? I have all the 
fun, and he pays all the pain. Why, missy, 
when they had the wedding at No. 22, and 
kept a livery servant for at least ten hours, 
dion't you burst out laughing at the discove- 
ry that the feudal retainer was the greeuCTO- 
cer from round the comer ? I remenioer 
your laughter, and very sweet music it waa.' 

'I wouldn't have laughed if they could 
have heard me, and known that I was laugh- 
ing at them,' was Kitty's answer, made with 
equal earnestness and truth. 

* Well, well, Kitty,' replied Mr. Rupert 
Smith in a more endearing tone, * I am not 
the most cruel fellow in the country, al- 
though I sometimes make fun of my friends' 
troubles when I can lighten them. I am 
playful about grandmamma's illness because 
I can alleviate it for a few days. I wish I 
could make a perfect cure, but that can't be ; 
she's too old and bad a subject for that To 
the end of her days she must endure her pa- 
roxvsms, and betwixt them drag on existence 
under an unpleasant certainty tiiat the worst 
of them may be upon her without a minute's 
warning. Now it will be the grocer paroxysm 
— ^now the baker paroxysm, now the butcher 
paroxysm, and in turn every paroxysm that 
occurs in the frightful malady known as 
chronic impecuniosity. At present, she's 
groaning under a spasm of taxes — ^the pa- 
roxysm whidi demands instant and sovereign 
remedies. But why should I talk of taxes to 
you ? What can a child know about themf 

* More than you think, or care to think/ 
answered the child quickly and bitterly. 

The large dark eyes flashed, and then 
burned with a steady brilliance, as she con. 
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tinued, * Grandmamma's wretched, ignomin- 
ioas, contemptible, sickening poyerty is mine 
88 well as hers, and I can fi^l it as anytcliild 
can feel disgrace—as any/ grown woman 
writhes under shame. Since she was a lady, 
and Grandpapa Mutimer a gentleman, since 
my mtoima was a lady, ana the wife of an 
officer, why am I not a lady ? 

The child shut her right hand into the 
prettiest imaginable little ball of a list, and 
Jerked it forward with a quick, impetuous 
demonstration of vehemence, as she put the 
question. The display of emotion was at 
the same time comical and pathetic ; and as 
Mr. Rupert Smith lolled back on the rickety 
sofa — of which he had taken possession dur- 
ing the foregoing conversation — he was sur- 
prised and pleasantly entertained. 

* Why are you not a lady? For one rea- 
son, because you are not old enough,' he ob- 
served coolly, with the amiable intention of 
provoking her still further. 

* I am older than you think, much older. A 
life such as I lead is enough to make any girl 
a woman,' replied the girl, breathing fast, out 
speaking distinctly, though she was nearly 
crying from excitement. * What am I to do 
when grandmamma dies ? For though she 
never talks of dying, and doesn't like to talk 
about death, and won't even look out of the 
window when a funeral passes down the 
street, she can't live Ion?. Feople of her ace 
don't live for ever. Well, what am I to do 
when she is gone ? Starvation and rags may 
be very gooa fun for gentlemen to laugh at — 
but you wouldn't have me laugh at my own 
rags, would you?' 

As she uttered the last words, the child 
glanced down contemptuously at her dress, 
which was of an old fisishion, much worn, and 
too short for her. 

* Wait a wee, Kitty,' answered Mr. Rupert 
Smith, ' and you'll nnd plenty to do one of 
these fine days. By my word, you are older 
than I took you for ; — ^but you can still wait 
a little longer.' 

' I say,' continued Kitty ; * what can I do ? 
I can't play, or read French and German, or 
even dance as the sirls in the houses oppo- 
site and in novels do. I can't draw or pamt. 
It would be simply ridiculous in me to try 
and be a governess ; I am fit only to teach 
the very littlest of children, for I can read 
nothing but English ; and if I oflered myself 
as a nursery governess, I could not engage to 
mend the chudren's clothes ; and, moreover, 
it would kill me to be a governess.' 

' Clearly you've troubled yourself about this 
before ?' inquired her companion. 

* Of course, of course, I have.' 
•Perhaps, Kitty,' rejoined Mr. Rupert, 

speaking m his kindest manner, and without 
any apparent touch of irony or levity, * you'll 
not have to earn your own living at all, but 
will find some ridi man to marry you, or at 
least a man who knows how to earn a good 
income. I have heard of pretty girls who 
had no fortunes but their &ces, and yet found 
gallant knights ready to behave qmte differ 
ently from the cynioJ, churlish fallow in the 
song. Such a girl as you are, my dear, may 
say '• Nobody asked you" to impertinent 



wooers looking out for money, with the full 
certainty that she'll encounter a leas mercen- 
ary lover before she has travelled far onwards 
on life's Journey.* 

His words, as they appear on paper, seem 
Jocose and trifling — the language of an indo- 
lent flatterer ; but as they came from his lips, 
uttered in a voice of gentle, cheering, but 
grave persuasion, they sank into the heart of 
a quick-witted, precocious, and very vain 
girl. 

* But how should I marry, Mr. Rupert,' in- 
quired the child, greatly delighted, and 
strongly disposed to protract conversation 
on so agreeable a topic, *when I have no 
toilette, no maid, no carriage, no chaperon, 
no entree into society ? Who is there to take 
me about ? You wouldn't have grandmam- 
ma introduce me? J*oor old granny 1' 

Mr. Rupert Smith smiled, as he well might, 
at the magnificence of this last speech, in 
which he recognised a droll imitation of the 
venerable Mrs. Mutimer's high and lofty 
style, and marked the extent to which Kitty 
tnisted to novels for her knowledge of life. 
It is noteworthy that though Kitty could not 
read French, me could achieve a close ap- 
proximation to the right pronunciation of 
various French words and phrases with 
which inferior novels of the most worthless 
sort are liberally garnished. 

*You certainly are not quite ready for 
fashionable life yet,' continued Mr. Rupert, 
speaking more tenderly even than before, 
and very much more impressively. *But 
mind me, dear-^when I promise to be a good 
fHend to you. I knew you first when you 
were a little, grinning, mischievous elf; and I 
seem to have grown old, when I recal what 
you were eight years since, and compare the 
recoUectipn with the fine girl who stands be- 
fore me ; though, after all, I question if I am 
much more ibBJx ten years your senior. Per- 
haps you question Mr. Rupert Smith's power 
to help you ?' 

He gazed keenly into her eyes as he put 
the question. 

* No, no, I do not ; indeed, I do not. I 
know you are somebody more particular 
than ordinary,' the child blurted out. * Grand- 
mamma has often told me you always were 
altogether above such people as live in Bris- 
tol street, and that you are quite a fashion- 
able, and may be a much greater man still, 
only there is some mystery to be cleared up 
first,' 

' Indeed; grandmamma has told you that, 
has she ?' asked Mr. Rupert, drily. * Did she 
tell you anything more ?' 

* No, no, Mr. Rupert ; and what she did say 
was no more than what she fancied and be- 
lieved ; not what she knew,' answered Kitty, 
blushing with confusion, as it suddenly oc- 
curred that gratitude might have betrayed 
her into an excess of communicativeness. 

* No matter, Kitty; don't be fiightened. 
You've not said too much,' returned Rupert ; 
* and that you may see I did not speak too 
fast, let me tell you what I have done thi» 
very day. I was walking up Regent Street 
this afternoon, when I saw a bonnet and 
walking-dress, and a few other little trifles 
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which I thought would exactly suit you. So 
I bought them, and ordered them to be sent 
here to-morrow. I thought it better that 
they should not arrive in Bristol Street till 
I had asked Mrs. Mutimer^s permission to 
make you the present.' 

*0h, how very, very kind/ cried Kitty, 
clapping her hands ; * tell me about them. 
What are they? what's the bonnet like? 
what's the color of the walking-dress ? Do 
tell me.' 

* Not now ; it's time for you to call Mrs. 
Mutimer.' 

* ni be off,' cried the girl ; and then revert- 
ing to the ^fts which would arrive on the 
following day, she exclaimed exultingly, 
* It'll be delicious. I shall be able to go to 
church next Sunday.' 

* You like to go to church, then?' 

* All the girls like to ^ to church,' was the 
answer, maue in pure smcerity and without 
any irreverent intention ; * and I dare say I 
like to show myself off, as well as any of the 
rest of them. But I do declare to you, Mr. 
Rupert, I haven't been able to go to church 
for weeks, because I have had no new sum- 
mer things this year. — I haven't a strip of 
anvthing decent to show myself in.' 

^All right, Kitty ; it's an old tale that pret- 
ty girls and splendid ladies attend church — 
for the sake of showing themselves off. I 
wonder if they remember to say their pray- 
ers.' 

* Of course they do, Mr. Rupert. We look 
at each other as we walk out, and down 
street. And you can hardly believe how I 
tremble in my shoes when 1 am an object not 
fit to be seen, though hundreds of eyes are 
staring at me. Moreover, if a ^rl goes to 
church dressed like a poor child, mst^id of a 
young lady, no pew-opener ever dreams of 
giving her a seat till she has stood out both 
lessons — ^and that isn't exactly pleasant. I 
can tell you when a ladv stanas, waiting to 
be shown to a seat, with all the gentlemen 
looking at her over their prayer-books, she 
thinks ver^ small beer of herself 

* Charmmgly expressed, Kitty. There, 
you nut-brown minx, be off for Mrs. Muti- 
mer, or I won't kiss you when I go away.' 

Whereupon Kitty tripped away laughing 
joyously — having completely dismissed the 
cares which weighed on her heart so heavily 
a few minutes before. What was it to her 
how she should get a living after her grand- 
mother's death — ^now that she had a new 
bonnet and walking-dress put before her in 
the nearer future ? 

And when the door had closed on her 
light nimble little person, Mr. Rupert Smith 
— still lolling upon the rickety old sofa — mus- 
ed with anxious tenderness on the unfavor- 
able circumstances that surrounded the vol- 
atile frivolous girl, whose very peculiar style 
of beauty he had been watching for several 
minutes with critical satis&ction. 

* If I had the forming of that young pliant 
creature,' thought Mr. Rupert Smith, with 
his customary complacency, * I would make 
her something out of the ordinary way. She 
has come on prodigiously of late ; and 'tis a 
thousand pities that her education has been 



so neglected. Something must be done for 
the lesthetic side of her nature. Of course 
the time has passed for teaching her to sini^, 
or making her 9^ musician ; still she ought 
without delay be instructed in dancing, and 
her taste in dress should be judiciously fos- 
tered and directed. A few pounds spent in 
French lessons would not be thrown away : 
and I might personally render her some ser- 
vice in directing her what books to read. 
She ought to make acquaintance with Bal- 
zac, through translations ; and I don't doubt 
I could lead her on to appreciate Byron. 
This matter must be looked to — ^and looked 
to by me; for somehow or other I feel as 
though I stood to her in loco parentis.^ 



CHAPTER Xm. 

FBOFESSOli MUTIHEB's WIDOW. 

Mr. Rupert Smith's benevolait medita- 
tions were soon terminated by the entrance 
of Mrs. Mutimer, followed by her grand- 
daughter. 

Mrs. Mutimer was stout with a stoutness to 
which tradesmen, disappointed in petitions 
for little sums on account, applied certain &r 
from complimentary epithets. There is a 
well-favored stoutness which is pleasant to 
the eye ; there is also a stoutness in which 
few beholders take delight ; and Mrs. Muti- 
mer's stoutness was of the latter sort Let it 
not be expressly stated in these pages, but 
let it be delicately hinted, that the lady was 
distressingly fat, and, as to the greater part 
of her imposing presence^ shaped on the 
model of a butter-tub. Let the historian 
merely record that Mrs. Mutimer had a tre- 
ble cmn ; that the ^rth of her waist was a 
matter of much satirical observation in Bris- 
tol Street ; that the girth of her* right arm 
was exactly what the measure of her waist 
had been half a century before ; that she sel- 
dom stirred more than three hundred yards 
beyond the limits of Bristol Street ; that the 
exercise of slowly creeping up-etairs or mov- 
ing quickly across a room had immediate 
results on the action of her heart and luns[s ; 
and that she wore stockinss i^tered with 
reference to the formation of her ancles. 

But stoutness was not Mrs. Mutimer's on- 
ly peculiarity. 

She could hear persons who accommoda- 
ted their voices to one of her principal infir- 
mities ; but she was more than slightly deaf. 
On more than one occasion mi. Kupert 
Smith observed, * If she were not hard of 
hearing, I should not care to talk to her. 
Her deafoess is a positive fascination. The 
ways in which she misunderstands what is 
said to her are delightful.' She was a volu- 
ble, incessant, ana really superb talker. 
* I like to put out my ming, and say exactly 
what comes uppermost,' Mrs. Mutimer of- 
ten remarked to her limited circle of ac- 
quaintance ; * speech is the heaven-sent boon, 
the angelic endowment which raises man. 
above Sie lower orders of creation. If I 
mayn't enjoy an unfettered interchange of 
thought, laying my soul bare, and putting 
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forth exactly what comee uppermost, let me 
die at once, and be no more than an echo in 
the spheres of everlasting existence.' In jus- 
tice to Mrs. Mutimer it must be admitted 
that she steadily adhered to her grand rule, 
and to the end of her days made the most 
of every opportunity for * putting forth exact- 
ly what came uppermost.' She entertcuned 
warm admiration for intellect. ' I absolutelv 
adore mind^ she often avowed ; * and I thank 
my Maker that, though I am stranded on the 
shores of adversity, I still have my mind left 
to me.' She was an insatiable devourer of 
ndvels, because, as she pleaded in Justifica- 
tion, * works of imagination led her out qf 
hendfy raising her out into spirit redons, 
and rendering her obliivous of the world's in- 
justice, and insensate to the quiverings of her 
stricken heart.' For five and twenty years 
she had worn mourning for the late Profes- 
sor Mutimer, and to the last she honored her 
professor's memory by wearing black. * I 
will mourn for him to the end of my days, 
my dear friend,' she once observed to Mr. 
Rupert Smith. * His stupendous intellect 
was my glory ; and there is no color which 
withstands the subtle ravages of time so 
well as black.' She always insisted that the 
rooms she inhabited should be well lighted. 
* My position requires it ; and I always rev- 
ell^ in light as a girl,' she would often say to 
her grand-daughter ; * so, child, turn on more 
gaa I am not unreasonable ; I don't ask for 
wax-lights.' When financial crises placed a 
barrier of vulgar circumstances between Mrs. 
Mortimer and gas, she bought candles, and 
thoroughly enjoyed herself Moreover, her 
position in society required her always to 
wear black silk mittens. She was never seen 
without mittens ; she went to bed in mittens 
and rose from her bed (after break&st) in 
mittens. When she slowly trudged about 
Bristol Street, and did shopping in the near- 
est hundred yards of Tottenham Court Road, 
die wore gloves ; but she wore them over the 
mittens. If, on these excursions, she removed 
a glove in order the better to get at her mon- 
ey, a mitten was visible. There are three 
most respectable tradesmen, still carrying on 
business in Tottenham Court Road, who can 
te8tif|r to this foct. 

* My very dear friend ! my sympathising 
upholder when I am in affliction, how good 
of you it is thus to hurry to my side ! ex- 
clauned Mrs. Mutimer. * Directly Kitty glad- 
dened me with the intelligence of your arri- 
val, I hastened to greet you with an old 
friend's welcome. I would not even tarry to 
adjust my head-dress.' 

• Your head-dress exhibits your character- 
istic taste, dear Mrs. Mutimer,' returned the 
courteous visitor, shaking the lady's hand. 
'Allow me to apologise for calling thus late ; 
bat I really could not get here sooner.' 

' Dear Mr. Smith, it is barely two o'clock 1' 
returned Mrs. Mutimer, with an air of sur- 
prise ; * barely two ; and what is that hour in 
society?— such society as you adorn. Bless 
me, when I was a girl, I thought two o'clock 
fall early to be off to my second rout. More- 
over, you said in your note you couldn't 
come early. But allow me to compose 



myself; the excitement of receiving you 
overpowers me, and my heart — my ever too 
sensitive heart — pays the penalty in— in — pal- 
pi — tations.' 

* The evening is warm, oppressively warm ; 
the closeness of the air would alone trouble 
you,' suggested Mr. Rupert Smith. * Let me 
prescril^ a small glass of that cheering drink 
which we have ofiien sipped together." 

Mr. Rupert Smith was in plam pu;t recom- 
mending a small glass of gin-and-water, and 
though he was familiar vnth Mra Mutimer's 
habits, felt some pangs of delicacy in prescrib- 
ing so vulgar a mixture. 

Mrs. Mutimer experienced no correspond- 
ing difficulty in acting upon the hint ; for she 
had a * word ' and an * argument ' which, to 
her mind, freed gin-and-water from all plebe- 
ian associations. The word was * beverage,' 
the argument was drawn from the medical 
and marital counsel of her departed professor. 

* Kitty, dearest,' cried Mrs. Mutimer, catch- 
ing at the suggestion, *the beverage and 
glasses. Our dear firiend is rieht. In all 
cases of deranged circulation and that sort of 
thin^, my dear Mr. Mutimer used to recom- 
m'ena stimulus, and the stimulant in which he 
had most confidence was the generous 
draught, the exhilarating spirit, which peo- 
ple of narrow views and sordid minds stig- 
matise as vulgar, because its cheapness places 
it withiA the reach of those innumerable 
atoms of humanity who constitute the lower 
orders. But the sun shines on the lower or- 
ders, and they enjoy it ; the freeair of heaven 
beats on the lower orders, and they are invig- 
orated by it ; yet we do not call the sun " low 
lived," or the free air of heaven " plebeian." 
Oh, my dear Mr. Rupert, Shakespeare never 
spoke a truer word than when, in his fault- 
less " Pizarro " (I thmk it was " Pizarro ") he 
exclaimed, with prophetic inspiration — 

" III fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accnmiilates, and men are grey.'* 

What has not Mammon- worship to answer 
for in a land where even the harmless gratifi- 
cations of virtuous industry are derided! 
For myself, I am contented to carryout the 
.principles of Professor Mutimer. What ap- 
peared right to him, will ever appear right to 
me ; and often is the time he has said to me, 
'Kate, above all things, pay attention to 
your circulation. Your sensitive organisa- 
tion requires stimulant. Go to bed at what 
hour you like, but go to bed with your circu- 
lation in a healthy state of action, and in cold 
weather never rise till you've had your break- 
fast, and your heart is ready for the day's 
work. If you don't exactly like the name, 
call it 'beverage.' It'll be just as strong, 
whatever you call it" They were the dear 
professor's own words, and I have acted up- 
on them. I have called it " beverage," and 
taken it in moderation with thankfulness.' 

Whilst Mrs. Mutimer was thus explaining 
to Mr. Rupert Smith (not for the first time) 
the dutiful attitude she maintained towards 
'beverage,' Kitty went to a cupboard, and 
taking therefrom a gin bottle, tumblers, 
lump sugar, and a fresh lemon, placed them 
on the table. That much of the task as- 
signed to her being accomplished, the child 
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left the room, and haying returned with a 
jug full of cold water, deffly mixed a supply 
of the drink known to her as beverage. It 
was not pleasant to see the child moving 
about (although her movements were notably 
graceful) at an hour when girls of her a^e 
ought to be fast locked in sleep. It was still 
less pleasant to watch her so occupied ; dis- 
playing such perfect and startling familiarity 
with the mysteries of beverage. 

' Thanks, Kitty/ said Mr. Rupert Smith, 
looking into the girVs eyes; but you have 
poured out none for yoursell.' 

* But I shall, directly,* she answered, show- 
ing that she needed no invitation to imitate 
her elders. ' I understand good manners, and 
help my guest before I help myself; and I go 
upon the rule— business hrst and pleasure 
afterwards. Now I have attended to you, I 
shall, with vour lordship's permission, look 
after myself' 

Whereupon Kitty helped herself to the 
beverage ; not sparingly, but still with a man- 
ifest recognition of the fact that the circula- 
tion of a young ladv of tender years stood 
less in need of stimulant than the circulating 
systems of older people. 

*Ah, you like the tipple as well as I or 
grandmamma V inquired Mr. Rupert. 

* It's nasty stuff,' answered Kitty, purposely 
speaking in a low voice, so that her grand- 
mamma might not overhear her ; and as she 
spoke, first making a grimace which carica- 
tured an expression of disgust, and then 
throwing a sly side glance at Mrs. Mutimer ; 
*I hate It; but I take it out of respect to 
grandpapa's memory. I call it beverage, and 
take it in moderation, with thankfulness.' 
Mr. Rupert Smith could usually command 
his countenance under trying circumstances, 
but on the present occasion he fairly burst 
out laughing against his will ; for the child's 
by-play was irresistibly comic. 

* What are you laughing at ?' inquired Mrs. 
Mutimer. 

* She is accusing me of being over-fond of 
beverage,' answered Mr. Rupert Smith. 

* 'Tis no such thing,' blurted out Kitty, in 
a voice which was quite audible to Mrs. Mu- 
timer ; * Mr. Smith laughed because I mim- 
icked your miehty fine talk about Professor 
Mutimer;' and then she added in a lower 
key, for the visitor's private ear, * I make it a 
rule never to tell her fibs. Why should I ? 
What'd be the object ?' 

Thought Mr. Rupert Smith, * On my word, 
she has come on aurin^ the months while I 
have kept away fi'om this place.' 

Exclaimed Mrs. Mutimer with unrufSed 
temper, and somethiug of admiration, * Kitty's 
high spirits puts me in mind of what I was 
in my childhood. She keeps me alive, Mr. 
Smith, I can assure you.' 

Thought Mr. Rupert Smith, * Poor granny 
always was a good-natured old soul.' 

* Shall I speak of business V he inquired oi 
Mrs. Mutimer, who occupied the rickety sofa, 
whilst he sate at the opposite end of the 
hearth-rug, in a not less rickety arm-chair. 

' By all means, let us brace ourselves to deal 
with the unalluring — ms^ I say, repulsive ? — 
topic,' answered Mrs. Mutimer, waving her 



mitten-adorned right hand, andglandbf at 
Kitty. *You new not consider the 3ear 
child, for I have no reserves, no dark plot- 
tings, no mysteries from her. I must be open 
with those who surround me ; not to be able 
to put forth exactly what comes uppermost 
would suffocate me. I 'd sooner at once be 
tied up in a sack, and cast into the Bosphorus. 
Speak ; but first, my dear sir, turn up the 
gas higher. I must have light ; in my girl- 
hood riiterally had light lavished upon mc 
by a too indulgent parent, who, besides being 
domestic chaplain to the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Moskwater, held church prefer- 
ment in Devonshire, and was, for his tract on 
the American rebellion, &vorably reganled 
by his deceased Majesty George III. Thank 
you, that is better; not all that could be 
desired, but still sufficient. I should prefer 
wax-lights, but my life has lon^ been severed 
from that delicious food for vision. Proceed, 
my dear friend.' 

Dusty, tumbled, rumpled, disorderly old 
lady though she was, it was discernible that 
at one time she had been well-looking, and as 
he listened without a sign of ridicule in his 
bland attentive countenance, Mr. Rupert 
Smith thought, ' She's the ruin of a smart 
clever woman. Time was when the admirers 
of her beauty relished her heedless talk, and 
cried her up as a wit' Rupert was not in 
error ; for in a far distant past, the poor wo- 
man was a bright and lovely girl, endowed 
with more than an ordinary stock of quick- 
ness, humor, and intelligence. 

* With regard to your letter received by this 
morning's post,' observed Mr. Rupert Smith, 

* informing me of the demands of a gentle- 
man whose office I have no inclination to fill — * 

' My dear friend, spare him ; he is but the 
a^ent of a system, and though,' interposed 
Mrs. Mutimer with magnificent generosity, 

* we may deprecate a system, it would be be- 
neath our dignity to stigmatise an individual. 
Of course he is a person moving in a rank of 
life beneath our own ; of course, as one of the 
" lower orders," it is incumbent on us to keep 
him as far as possible at a distance, and limit 
our intercourse to purely official transactions ; 
but I am bound to say that, regarded as a tax- 
gatherer, he gave me no reason to blush for 
my species, I received him in this room, not 
without a purpose ; and I even asked him to 
take a chair, for I was anxious to put him at 
his ease, and show him that I did not visit 
upon him the odious nature of a system. I 
directed his attention to the portrait of the 
late Professor Mutimer, and he was clearly 
affected, deeply affected by that almost breath- 
ing picture. I briefly observed, " Sir, I am 
the widow of Professor Mutimer ;" and the 
honest man was profoundly moved. I might 
almost say he bowed down before a spectacle 
of fallen greatness. Still, he had nerve and 
power left for the performance of his task. 
He presented me with the document which I 
here hand to you, (Mrs. Mutimer's mitten- 
adorned right hand here extended a x>aper) 

* and after a few brief and unrelenting words, 
left me in sore trouble. In my last extremity 
I wrote to you— for— for— advice.' 

' And my advice is very simple,' returned 
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Mr. Bapert Smith lightly, with a gentleman- 
ly desire to reduce to a minimum any em- 
barrassment which Kitty, as a witness of the 
interview, might feel. 

* It is quite useless to apply to the Minis- 
try,' interposed Mrs. Mutimer ; * a country 
which has up to the present time neglected to 
pension Professor Mutimer's widow will let 
her endure the desecrations of insolyency. 
But proceed, sir ; I throw myself on your legal 
acumen for — for — advice. Thank Heaven, me 
widow of Professor Mutimer can still com- 
mand the sympathy and assistance of the 
English bar. Whatever you advise, I will do 
—-whether it be to sue out my Habeas Cor- 
pus, or to defend the action, or file a schedule 
or seek the relief of Chancery.* 

* You see,' continued the counsellor, * taxes 
wait for no one. It has been said that " time 
and tide wait for no man ;" but that's wrong. 
Of the tides, I can speak but little : they, I 
presume, are the amir of the tide-waiters ; 
but time is very easily delayed— one has sim- 
ply to turn back the hands of one's watch, 
and the thing is done. But the taxation of 
this great country is a mighty and irresistible 
river, which bears down all the contrivances 
for opposition to which human ingenuity 
may have recourse. My dear Mrs. Mutimer, 
there is no course but instant payment : you 
must pay ; and that ^ou may be able to do 
so, allow an old friend who came to this 
house years since, and for a brief period 
found beneath its roof a home— a home, my 
dear Mrs. Mutimer, in which ^e was nursea 
through a dangerous fever by your maternal 
caro — allow him to place at your disposal 
the means by which you may satisfy the 
claim.' 

As he closed this reply, h» restored to Mrs. 
Mutimer the tax-^therer'a^per, and placed 
on the table, withm her re%Jn, the same two 
bank-notes which he had received from Ed- 
ward. 

As he performed this munificent act, he 

f lanced at Kitty, who had turned her eyes 
own, and was blushing. The cheeks of the 
little brunette were crimson — with annoy- 
ance, with shame. Familiar as the child was 
with the shifts, and subterfuges, and humilia- 
tions of a not honest poverty — thoroughly ac- 
quainted though she was with the affairs of 
her grandmamma, who * always put forth 
exactiv what came uppermost' — accustomed 
though she was to wheedle and coax dunning 
tradesmen into forbearance and good humor, 
she could not without discomfort .thus see 
her grandmother the recipient of charity 
Gxmx the man who had shortly before paid 
her compliments on her personal beauty. 

' High-souled munificence 1' exclaimed Mrs. 
Mutimer. 'The widow asked for advice, 
and ' 

The disturbed action of Mrs. Mutimer's 
heart forbade her to proceed. 

For two minutes she could do no more than 
rub the notes between her mittens, and gaze 
at her benefactor with tearful eyes. 

That much of time having elapsed, Mrs. 
Mutimer rose from the sofa, sulvanced to Mr. 
Rupert Smith with extended arms, slowly 
took both his hands in her own, and then 
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gazed down upon him through tearful eyes, 
as he remained sitting in his chair, with up- 
turned face. The benefactor's eyes — ^were 
wet also. It was his nature to adapt himself 
to his companions ; and since Mrs. Mutimer's 
present humor was to evince deep emotion, it 
was his humor also. 

* Need I say,' observed Mrs. Mutimer, in a 
tone half explanatory and half apologetic, 
when she had once more composed herself— 

* that I consent to receive your timely benev- 
olence without any sense of humiliation? I 
am not humiliated — ^though my country is. 
The country which has neglected to record 
its appreciation of Professor Mutimer's ser- 
vices, in assigning a genteel competence to 
his widow, may well blush ; but, as for me, 
serenity covers ma Moreover, I regard your 
benevolence less as a service to my humble 
self than as a reco^ition of the late I^ofes- 
sor Mutimer's merits.' 

Let it be briefijr stated what were Profes- 
sor Mutimer's claims upon his country's re- 
gard. 

England owed him ^titnde for having 

faduated in medicine m the University of 
eidelberg. England was beholden to him 
for translating Baumenbach's * Art of Surge- 
ry' into the Bntish language. England was 
deeply indebted to him for acting throughout 
many years — ^indeed, up to the time of his 
death — as lecturer on sur^enr, medicine, che- 
mistry, pharmacy, and kindred sciences, to 
the Bristol Street School of Medicine, Bristol 
Street, Tottenham Court Road; the said 
Bristol Street School of Medicine being, in 
plain and honest truth, the professor's pnvate 
residence, where he received, at appointed 
hours, medical students who stood m need 
of especially careful instruction. 

The world might pay little heed to the de- 
parted teacher ; hut Mrs. Mutiner clothed his 
memory with honor. In his life he was 
known only as 'Mutimer the Grinder; a 
smart fellow, well up at his work ; member 
of College and Hall ;' after his death, he was 
advanced, by his idolising widow, to the 
rank of a professor. Whilst he trod the 
ways of men, he rarely alluded to the Heidel- 
berg degree, for he knew that the insular pre- 
judices of his pupils precluded them from 
Justly appreciating the distinction : but when 
he was, at length, heedless alike of praise or 
blame, Mrs. Mutimer gave him the rail bene- 
fit of his physician's rank. 

' As for me,' repeated Mrs. Mutimer, raising 
her right hand, * serenity covers me.' 

* Surely, surely,* responded Mr. Rupert 
Smith ; * and in tne little service which it is 
my privilege now to render you, I scarcely 
repay one inconsiderable imit of a vast debt. 
Ah, madam, it seems but yesterday, though it 
is eleven years since, that I came to this house 
a beardless boy, a student — ^younger consid- 
erably than those other students who then 
resided with you — and falling ill, was nursed 
by you 1' 

* Happy days!' ejaculated Mrs. Mutimer. 

* The mention of them recals my vain efforts 
— vain indeed, but still remembered with 
pride — ^my vain efforts to raise the medical 
student to more refined manners and a loftier 
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morality ; to draw him from the shoals and 
quicksands of Borough depravityto the purer 
atmosphere of Tottenham Court Road. W hen 
Professor Mutimer passed away, leaving me 
this house^ I said, " The house in which my 
professor instilled the precious truths of sci- 
ence into youthful minds shall hencefortli be 
the domestic retreat of medical students. Pro- 
fessor Mutimer was their father ; let me be 
their mother. If I can raise the moral tone 
of Middlesex Hospital, I shall not have lived 
in vain." 

* There were those who called me a lod^ng 
house keeper ; there were those who, though 
they had often sate at Professor Mutimer's 
hospitable board on state occasions, when we 
had out the silver side-dishes, did not hesitate 
to report that Professor Mutimer's widow had 
converted the Bristol Street School of Medi- 
cine into a boarding-house for medical stu- 
dents — a boardinf-Jumse / a hoarding-Jumne ! 
But scorn and misrepresentation were i>ow- 
erless to divert me from my purpose.* 

* Quite, quite powerless T interrupted Mr. 
Rupert Smith. 

* if I did not ultimately succeed in carrying 
out my intentions to my complete satisfaction, 
it was due to no fault of mine, nor to any un- 
willingness on the part of Professor Muti- 
mer's old pupils to forward my views. The 
dear boys flocked to me, and for a time we 
were a happy family. As a home, a domes- 
tic retreat, a moral conservatory, a forcing 
bed for the fairest virtues of social existence, 
my project was eminently successful ; its fail- 
ure was due solely to those commercial con- 
siderations to which, unfortunately, in this 
sordid age, all high purposes must yield un- 
qualified submission.' 

*And tlien you took in regular lodgers, 
grandmamma,* put in Kitty, bluntly. 

*I offered the accommodation of my fur- 
nished house to gentlemen who were bent on 
making a temporary residence in this quarter 
of London,* replied Mrs. Mutimer, with in- 
creasing dignity. * If the world delights to 
trample on the fallen, let it say that I " took 
in lodgers ** — that I " take in lodgers !** I am 
still Professor Mutimer*s widow ; I am still 
an English gentlewoman — with point lace 
which descended to me from my maternal 
ancestry.* 

Many were the careless kindly men who 
had l)een Mrs. Mutimer*8 tenants, and had 
lieard from her lips the story of Professor 
Mutimer*8 services to science. One or two of 
them, perhaps, had taken the professor and 
his widow in good fiiith, just as the lady her- 
self depicted them; some, it is just possible, 
had been amused by their hostess's airs and 
assumptions; but wliether they listened to 
her in simple credulity or with disguised ridi- 
cule, thev had been kmd to her. Some had 
extended to her a helping hand, out of pity 
to one whom they deemed an ill-used lady ; 
others had assisted her out of easy and not 
altogether unselfish good-nature, because she 
was * such good fhn.* Of late years, however, 
these benevolent lodgers had seldom appeared 
in Bristol Street. Indeed, the aarkness which 
hovered over Mrs. Mutimer* s path had for 
some time past been steadily deepening. Old 



and oft-tried supporters had become less 
prompt in replying to her entreaties for 

* advice.* Public feeling was growing more 
and more hostile to her in Tottenham Court 
Road. Tradesmen — ^in whose books she had 
maintained herself for years, by her imposmg 
magniloquence, her mittens, her aJlusions to 
Professor Mutimer, and by small payments 
on account — were on both sides of that thor- 
ough&re savagely muttering resolutions * not 
to stand it any longer,* and had even taken 
counsel together as to the advisability of sell- 
ing her up, whilst there still remained her 
furniture and a last small remnant of her 
lease of the Bristol Street house, by the sale 
of which their demands might be satisfied. 

* Why should I blame them? said Mrs. Muti- 
mer, with true nobility of feeling, when her 
butcher and baker pressed her hard for pay- 
ment in full. * They are not to be blamed. 
Would that I could say as much for the coun- 
try — which neglected to pension me !* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A LATB GOOD-NIGHT. 

Mb. Rufbrt Smith did not protract his 
call in Bristol Street man^ minutes after he 
had alleviated Mrs. Mutimer's sufferinjgs. 
Indeed, the hour was so late that even Mrs. 
Mutimer^ began to feel that it would not 
derogate *from her social dimity to turn ofi 
the gfis and retire to rest m her mittens. 
Mr. llupert Smith therefore took his leave 
after a few brief sentences, in which he 
obtained Mrs. Mutimer's leave to present 
Kitty with the gifts' which he had promised 
her. 

Kitty preceded him into the hall, to open 
the door for him and bid hiin fkrewell. 

* Why, child, ilia too bad of us to keep you 
up till this hour,* said the jroung man, looking 
down upon her with a smile, and then stoop- 
ing to give her a parting salute, ere her little 
hSid pulled back the heavy door, and let the 
grey light of breaking dawn steal into the 
dingy passage. *It is already morning : in 
less than an nour it will be broad dayli^t.* 

* It*s no matter,' she answered. * rm used 
to it. Grandmamma is a bad sleeper, and 
most nights in summer doesn't go to bed till 
nigh daylight; and I always help her to 
bed.' 

* The worse for you and your complexion, 
my child,* responded Mr. Rupert, fraternally. 

' Leave off callins me child. I wish ^rou 
would, Mr. Rupert,^ replied the girl,, turning 
up to him a pair of wakeful eyes, in which 
there were no signs of fatigue. 

' Why V 

* It keeps me at such a distance fh)m you — 
down at your feet. When you call me child. 
I can't help feeling you despise me.* 

^ If I call you Miss Kent, I must nve up 
my old friend's privileges. Mrs. Mutimer 
won't let me give you another bonnet, and 
you'll be saying that you're too old to "be 
kissed.' 

' You needn't call me Miss Kent. I don't 
wish you to,* answered the chUd with hesit&- 
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tion. ' Yon can call me Kitty and be as kind 
to me as ever. I am snre it isn't for me to 
wish you to be less kind.* She paused, as if 
she wished to put in words some thought 
which she found it difficult to express ; and 
then, with the air of one who had relinquish- 
ed the attempt to say what she could not say 
well, she added, emphatically, * And you are 
wry JdndP 

* I am ^lad you think so, Kitty. If I have 
promised to be so. Til be as good as my 
word.* 

' It was yery kind and gentleman-like of 
you,' continued the ffirl, speaking in a low 
voice, and with evident effort, *when you 
gave grandmamma that money, to remind 
her that she once nursed you out of an ill- 
ness, and so to make pretence that she had a 
sort of claim on you. You thought to make 
the charity lighter to me.' 

' Did I ? I thought my words were spoken 
to Mrs. Mutimer.' 

* Yes, Mr. Rupert, but they were spoken at 
me.* 

Holding her hand in his, Rupert Smith 
could feel that it trembled as she spoke these 
last few words. 

*A11 right, Kitty,* he answered, kindly. 
* Say no more about it now ; it's enough that 
you understand me, and that I understand 
you — in fiswjt, that we understand each other. 
Kow be off to bed, and get plenty of sleep, 
so that you may have a bright sunny face, to 
greet me with, when I call on you to-mor- 
row evening. And mind, don't trouble your- 
self about the future, but comfort yom^elf 
with knowing that you have a Mend who'll 
take all that trouble off your wise little head 
and pretty shoulders.' 

With which words . Mr. Rupert Smith 
crossed the • threshold of Mrs. Mutimer's 
house; and as the door closed upon him, 
and for many minoles alter it had closed, 
Kitty thought to herself, ' Hell he back again 
to-morrow, and then I shall see him and list- 
en to him a^in. How superb, and fashion- 
able, and different from our lodgers he is I 
and how very kind I When Mr. Chandler 
gave grandmamma five pounds last Christ- 
mas, he quite lectured her on her extrava- 
gance in keeping two maids, and blamed her 
lor not having trind to get me into an orphan 
asvlum or charity school ; and he even flatly 
told her that she made too much talk about 
Qrandpapa Mutimer's position and learning. 
I am sure he took his five pounds out in 
snubbing and rating poor dear old granny. 
But when Mr. Rupert gave her this evening 
four times as much, he tossed the notes on the 
table, as if they were of no more account 
than old curl-papers, and managed so that it 
almost seemed granny did him a kindness in 
accepting them. That's Just the difference 
between a mere rich City tradesman and a 
real gentleman of high life. What a happy 
day to-morrow will be I Granny will be able 
to pay the taxes, and give something to Mr. 
Mundfield and Mr. Stewart on account ; and 
then, if we could but let the drawing-room 
floor, we might go on quite comfortably for 
any time longer. Then the new things will 
come from Regent Street, and I shall tiy 



them on, and talk them all over with granny. 
Of course they'll be becoming, for Mr. Ru- 
pert's taste in dress is so good, and he knows 
exactly what a young lady ought to wear. 
It will be delightful to receive him to-morrow 
evening in my new dress, and let him see 
how I look when I'm dressed as a young 
lady should be. Then, too, he won't ever 
again treat me like a child, but consider me 
a woman. I wonder what the mystery about 
him can be. There must be some ; for he 
didn't deny it when I let out a little of what 
granny told me ; and if there wasn't some 
mystery about him, why should a lady like 
Miss Guerdon, of Hampton Court— who's 
the daughter of Lady Guerdon, and cousin 
of dozens ofgreat titled people— have hhn to 
see her? W^y, when he was ill here, and 
granny nursea him, did Miss Guerdon come 
and call on him, and give granny money to 
buy him all sorts of luxuries, if there wasn't 
some mystery between them ? I should like 
to see Miss Guerdon ; she's thirty years older 
than he is, so there can't be any love between 
them — I 'mean, lover's love. Granny says 
that on the night when he was at his worst, 
and the doctors said they thought he hadn't 
many hours to live, old Lady Guerdon came 
and msisted on taking her daughter back to 
Hampton Court, without waiting out the 
crisis of the fever. Poor Miss Guerdon be- 
came Quite fliriouB. and then fiunted away. 
Dear, aear me I I hope he'll grow fond of 
me ; for I shall hardly like to be helped by 
him if he doesn't erow fond of me. 1 know 
I amuse him, for I made him burst out laugh- 
ing when I took granny's grand airs off. If 
I could only flnd out how to amuse him al- 
ways, who knows what mightn't happen?' 

These were the thoughts which passed 
through little Kitty's chfldish silly brain,— 
as she closed the door against the cold morn- 
ing air, and then made mst bolt and lock ; as 
she assisted Mrs. Mutimer upstairs to the bed- 
room which they shared, and helped that su- 
Ecrb widow of a departed professor to make 
er toilet for the coming hours of rest ; and 
as sleep, sliding into the chamber in company 
with the sun's rays, took possession of the 
small truckle bed on which she lay, at the 
foot of her grandmother's * four poster.' 



HR. 



CHAPTER XV. 

BUFERT SMITH HAS A FEW WOBDff 
WITH HIMSELF. 



Mr. Rupert Smith also had his thoughts 
as he walked quickly to the Temple, taking a 
short route that brought him across Covent 
Garden Market, where cartloads of fruit and 
vegetables were being unpacked in readiness 
for the next day's sale, and where the noisier 
helpers and hancers-on of the market, notic- 
ing the young Templar's trim and dandylike 
costume, burst out laughing in his face, and 
bade him make haste home, as it was meet 
and risht that such as he should be tucked 
up and asleep at that early time of day. 

* Really,' mused Mr. Rupert, * there's some- 
thing very pathetic in the position of that lit- 
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tie girL She may well wonder what is to 
become of her when she is left alone, without 
the protection of dear Mrs. Mutimer, and the 
company of that distinguished lady's duns. 
I don't suppose, if the charming old lady 
were to drop to-morrow, there'd be found a 
single person in all this big city, with the ex- 
ception of myself, to hold ner out a helping 
hand, or to trouble himself to wonder what 
road she take — ^to the dogs. I feel certain 
she hasn't a relation, for Mrs. Mutimer once 
told me so ; and if there was so much as a 
palpable ras-merchant or bone-yendor in all 
creation who claimed kin with the droll, 
swarthy little fairy, the old lady would be 
sure to make the most of the connection. 
According to Professor Mutimer's widow, 
Papa Kent was a member of a West Indian 
family, who were reduced firom wealth to in- 
digence by the abolition of slavery in our de- 
pendencies ; but very possibly that's all hum, 
although I have the word of my dear friend 
Mrs. Mutimer for it. According to the same 
authority. Papa Kent was, at the close of his 
brief ana not altogether glorious career, the 
holder of a position of high trust in Jamaica ; 
the truth of which representation (and I'm 
charitably inclined to think there is a little 
truth in it) may be that Papa Kent was an 
overseer of a plantation, or some such sort of 
thing. Anyhow, it is credible— if, indeed, 
anything in this strange world can be allow^ 
to be credible — ^that Professor Mutimer's only 
child was married to a man bearing the name 
of Kent ; that said Kent and his young wife 
went out to Jamaica, because they deemed it 
advisable to ^o there ; that said young wife 
died in Jamaica shortly after giving birth to 
ItOss Kitty (childbirth and Jamaica combined 
have sent many ladies besides Professor Mu- 
timer's daughter to rest) ; that after a lapse of 
a few brief years, Papa Kent followed iTofes- 
Bor Mutimer's daughter to the unknown 
land, bequeathing his orphan child, and a 
very limited personal estate, to his mamma- 
in-law ; that mamma-in-law accepted the leg- 
acy, and has the interesting orphan still on 
her hands, after having expended the very 
limited personal estate on what she is pleased 
to term, " the darling's education." This is 
the dear widow's own statement of the case ; 
and, in the main, I doubt not it is a veracious 
statement The darlingis in Bristol Street, 
that's unquestionable. The very limited per- 
sonal estate bequeathed by her rather isnH in 
Bristol Street, that also is unquestionable. 
The Jamaica tinge in my little brunette's sly 
face and dainty arms also supports the main 
statement of me story. So I accept it 

' And since I accept it, I am compelled to 
think that my little brunette's position is by 
no means the sort of position i should like a 
daughter of my own to occupy. Her present 
has few recommendations; her iUture is an 
affair of deplorable uncertainty. I really 
don't see what better amusement I can have 
for a short tune than the pleasant pastime of 
looking after her. 

* But why should I trouble myself about 
the d&inty uttle minx and her affairs ? Be- 
fore I enter on a line of action, it behoves me 
to take stock of the motives impelling me to it 



* It would be benevolent to adopt the line 
proposed, and unquestionably it is pleasant 
to do good to others, when the cost is not 
over-great The sensations of a benefactor 
are worth buying at a moderate price. All 
men think so ; ifthey didn't, the beggars in 
the streets would come off badly. 

' I should be yielding to a chief tendency 
of my nature, which inclines me to ally my- 
self with the wretches of the earth. Miss 
Kitty is an orphan, and so luckless a one that 
I can't help regar^g her as one who was 
sinned &^^nfit even l^fore she came into the 
world. What right have parents to beget 
children, unless uiey can provide well for 
them, and protect them from dark, uncer- 
tain, obscure, calamitous destinies ? Ah ! the 
dainty puss has her claws upon a tender point 
of me there ! There was a wrong done to 
me before my birth, a wrong which I keep to 
myself, and my dear friend Miss Guerdon 
keeps to herself, and my scarcely less dear, 
but much older friend Lady Guerdon keeps 
to herself. I can't' help feeling for those 
whose misfortunes come to them m their era- 

« By domg the kind thing to little Kitty, I 
should return to charming old Mrs. Mutimer 
some of the good which that queer, out- 
rageously absurd, but very good natured old 
soul, did to me in days gone by — days when 
her duns were more manageable, her ankles 
less froggy, her talk less stupendousl jr superb. 

* Moreover — and the strongest motive shall 
be put down last — it will amuse me to play 
guardian to little Kitty. It'll be uncommon 

food fhn to have her in training, and read 
er lectures on deportment, fashionable man- 
ners, and the everlasting fitness of things. 
Miss Guerdon thinks I am going off for a 
trip to Italy : but it will be much jollier to 
dawdle about England for the long vacation, 
and pay fatherljr atteMions to my young 
ward. By Jove ! it will Be a new sensation. 

* Anyhow, I shall be gardening on virgin 
soil. The trammels of commonplace respect- 
ability don't hold Miss Kitty very tightly. 
Ah, she has had a fearfully bad dragging up, 
as far as her reli^ous life is concerned. I 
fear Professor l^timer's vddow is a sad, 
worldly old lady, and doesn't often see the in- 
side of a church. And it's all up vrith a 
woman when she departs from the beaten 
track and old rules of religious tiiought 
Forms and ceremonies are necessary for 
woman's weakness ; without them she fidls 
away, and goes to rack and ruin. It's differ- 
ent with us. men, who look beneath the sur- 
fiEU^e of things, and seize the law within the 
law. Man feeds on truth ; it's enough for 
woman to look at the casket' 

With which absurd utterance of masculine 
self-sufficiency, Mr. Rupert Smith — who, dur- 
ing the course of the meditations jotted 
down in this chapter had reached his cham- 
bers in Essex Court, and, after a brief toilet, 
had slipped into bed — turned his head upon 
his pillow, and composed himself for slum- 
ber. 

But before his eyes closed, he gave a laugh, 
and murmured to himself, * "Ta, ta, what a sil- 
ly pratiAg fool I am I We seize the law with< 
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in the law, do we ? "What do we know about 
anything, except that life is a joke, and that 
we are more or less sorry jesters ?* 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A QT7IET BKEAKFAST,^ 

Although Mr. Rupert Smith retired to rest 
somewhat after the time of day which figura- 
tive writers term * cock-crow, he was up be- 
times on*Wednesday, June 10, 1846, and took 
his seat at lus solitary break&st-table in Essex 
Court, whilst well-regulated clocks were in- 
forming the inhabitaats of London that it was 
half-past nine o^clock. 

A few hours of sleep were always enough 
to reinvigorate the yoimg man, who, at no 
period of his life, was a great loyer of his bed ; 
and who, notwithstanding the pride he took in 
ranging himself with the idlers and butterflies 
of t£e human specie, had more than an ordi- 
nary share of mental and bodily energy. 
Readers have already heard him assure his 
friend Edward that work was altogether out 
of his line, — and so, indeed, useful and well- 
directed labor was ; but in crooked, perverse, 
£intafltic ways, he took more pains and less 
repose than most people who enjoy a reputa- 
tion for perseverance and industry. 

The various accomplishments of which he 
was ma^r could never have been acquired 
without eflFort, and would have speedily slip- 
ped away from him had he become one tithe 
as indolent a^ he wished others to think him. 
Nor must it be imagined that thirst for the 
drawing-room edat -which, surrounds a man 
of superficial and showy acquirements was 
his sole motive to exertion. In simple truth, 
he was never happy when he was not busy 
about something; and in nothing did his 
peculiar character more forcibly display itself 
than in the pleasure with whidi he took up 
a new pursuit, and the fickleness with which 
he laid it aside as soon as it had ceased to 
amuse him. A well-read man he assuredly 
was not ; but he opened, glanced at, skimmed 
and threw aside more books than many labo- 
rious students take up in the whole course of 
their lives. * I cannot bother myself with de- 
tails which any mere dat;)e-collector or intel- 
lectual rag-picker can master,* he would re- 
mark, wiUi easy self-satisfaction; 'what I 
want are. general principles. Give me gen- 
eral principles, and the plodders may have 
the rest.* And, without doubt, he attained 
his object ; for the principles which he glean- 
ed in his unsystematic vagi*ant rambles 
through fields of thought were very general. 
With critical science his familiarity was 
enough to satisfy him that all written history 
was nothing more than a reflection of the 
weakness, ignorance, and prejudices of its 
writers ; and that the less an intelligent man 
took it in good trust and &ith, the more likely 
he would be to estimate it rightly. Prom po- 
litical economy he had learnt that the best 
mode of governing people was to let them 
alone ; tiiat Christian benevolence was mere 
mischievous peddling ; that social evils must 
be left to work out tneir own cure ; and that 



the surest and best way to help the poor was 
— ^to leave them to help themselves. Moral 
philosophy had taught him that selfishness 
was at the bottom, and ought to be at the 
bottom, of all human action — that it was the 
ultimate test of all moral obligations. Meta- 
physics he was kind enough to think good 
nin and highly amusing ; but of metaphysi- 
cians he would smilingly observe, that he 
should like to find any two who could under- 
stand each other, and agree in their defini- 
tions of elementary terms after two hours of 
discussion. Of the natural sciences, he re- 
marked profoundly, * They are all very well, 
but they only scratch the outside of things ;* 
and he always said this with the grave air of 
a man who was by no means contented with 
the ' outside of things.* But though his mul- 
ti&rious studies brought him no better re- 
sults, he went on — skimmins books as they 
came in his way, occasionafly spending idle 
hours in the British Museum over old plays, 
broadsides, scandalous ana, and heraldic man- 
uscripts ; and once or twice in a twelvemonth 
exx>eriencing a genuine glow of enthusiasm as 
he perused some new volume that * would 
put thQ hum-drum, steady-going folks in a 
fury, toppling over their old notions, and 
teaching them that, in the present transition- 
ary state of human thought, it was simply 
ridiculous for people to hd sure about any- 
thing.* 

* There,' said Mr. Rupert Smith, * for an 
idle man, this isn't bad. I have had just five 
hours' sleep, and here I am, after cold bath, 
elaborate shaving, and not slovenly toilet, 
firrah, merry, and ready for breakfast What 
a delightful thing it is to enpoy good health, 
equable spirits, sound digestion, hearty appe- 
tite, clear brain ! Thank heaven I have very 
good health ; but I have too much good taste 
to be always talking about it. There's ^ood 
hard muscle in my arms, chest, shoulders, legs, 
every part of me ; but I don't think there are 
ten men in all London who would accuse me 
of having the vulgar quality called bodily 
vigor. I take my cold bath the whole year 
round, and thoroughly eiyoy it ; but I aon't 
think that a reason why I should for ever be 
throwing my wet sponge into people's faces, 
after the fashion of young gentlemen of the 
muscular school, who cair t wash themselves 
once in every four-and-twenty hours without 
publishing the fact to all their acquaintances. 
Let's see, what shall I have for breakfast? 
tea (thanks to my instructions, my laundress 
at last knows how to make good tea), eggs, 
new laid (may the Essex Dairy continue to 
merit and desire my custom), rolls, fresh from 
worthy Mr. Groom's depot (by-the-by, he sent 
in his bill last week ; I must tell my secretary 
to look to it), two devilled kidneys (cooked 
according to my own plan\ and a pate — ^jjlaced 
upon my humble board oy my dear fnends, 
Messrs. Fortnum and Mason — ^no bad &re for 
a good appetite.' 

Thus soliloquising Mr. Rupert Smith sate 
down in an easy chair, so placed that he could 
obtain, through the open windows, a view of 
the Middle Temple Gardens and the tranquil 
river beyond it The room was characteris- 
tic of the man. It was brightened up by good 
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engrayinga, crayon sketches, statuettes, and 
other ornaments. At each of the three open 
windows, through which the summerly air 
came in from the pleasant garden, were brack- 
ets full of mignionette and choice geraniums ; 
on a side-table in the back-ground lay an 
open folio of quaint caricatures ; another ta- 
ble, before one of the windows, was littered 
with old copper-plates, etching tools, proof 
impressions, and other signs or the amateur 
etcher ; and in a comer, stacked away, were 
half-a-dozen fencing foils (for Mr. Rupert was 
passionately fond of fencing : — ^ It trains the 
eye, fillips the brain like a good glass of wine,' 
he once remarked of his favorite exercise to 
Edward, * brings every muscle of the body 
into healthy action, and^ taken by one who is 
wise enough to wear kid gloves during the 
sport, doesn't injure the form and texture of 
the hands like boathig, to which you ^ve a 
preference. Some men like sparring, I don't ; 
the gloves are clumsy toys ; a hard blow in 
the race from a glove, even under favorable 
circumstances, disarranges and disturbs the 
complexion for four-and-twenty hours '). But 
of all characteristic objects in the room, per- 
haps the most so was its occupant — sitting 
at his breakfast table, in a costume of elabo- 
rate negligence, doing full Justice to the good 
fare beiore him, and occasionally pausing in 
his repast to glance at the * Times.' 

* Good,' observed the young man, when he 
had at len£;th finished his meal ; ' I am satis- 
tied for alew mmutes. I desire nothing. 1 
wonder how many men in London can say as 
much ? Some people now would have a cigar 
or pipe ; but I never smoke in the morning, 
out of respect to the ladies. Men who smoke 
before diimer are mere brutes.' 

With which sweeping condemnation of a 
numerous section of his fellow men, Mr. Ru- 
pert Smith took up the * Times' once more, 
and for twenty minutes was absorbed in its 
contents. 

*Not much there to-day,* he remarked, 
when he put the paper down, * except that it 
shows the ball of li^ is still on the roll, with 
every rascal in the country trying to have a 
kick at it More suffering and deaths by 
starvation in Ireland, roor wretches 1 I 
shouldn't like to be starved to death ; but then 
it would come harder to me than it does to 
that branch of the great Celtic famiy, be- 
cause I haven't been tramed to it from in- 
fancy on potato peelings. Mavbe, after all, 
nettle broth is an exquisite delicacy. I'll re- 
commend the cook at the " Rhododendron" to 
try it. Potoffe cfortie would read uncommonly 
well on the carte. A debate, too, in the House, 
in which Mr. Harrison Newbolt frankly ex- 
pressed his opinion that the bishops oughtn't 
to sit in the Upper House, and that it would 
be just as well for the country if the Upper 
House itself were abolished. Very reasona- 
ble and moderate I And, pray, why shouldn't 
the bishops be bowled over, and the House of 
Lords sent to the right about? I'm not a 
bishop, and don't see my way clear to a peer- 
age. Harrison Newbolt, M.P., must be an 
amusing fellow, and if ever I have house 
property in Harling, Til vote for him. By 
the way, since Harrison Newbolt, M.P., is 



going to look after Ned, it will be my duty to 
look afler Harrison Newbolt, MP. It will 
be as well for me to lose no time in making 
his acquaintance, and dining at his house ; — 
of course, as he is a radical, he lives well, and 
has a first-rate cook. I'm not given to super- 
stition, but still I have a presentiment that 
Harrison Newbolt, M.P., will influence my 
career as well as Ned's; for when destiny 
throws an elderly gentleman, who's abso- 
lutely running over with bank notes, slap in 
the face of a young penniless artist — why, des- 
tiny means business ; and Ned's lot is mine, 
for we pull in the same cranky boat, with 
just the same sort of broken oars.* 

Carelessly as these last words were uttered, 
the speaker remembered them; and many 
months afterwards, when a certain discovery, 
hereafter to be mentioned, materially changed 
Mr. Rupert Smith's view of his fnend's po- 
sition, he recalled them, saying, with much 
emphasis and some chagrin, * By Jove, after 
all, we are not in the same boat, and we pull 
with very different oars,' 

* Still,' resumed the barrister, * it's a dull 
paper; the only thing worth jotting down in 
my note-book is that cypher advertisement. 
May confusion seize the fabricator ! I can't 
make it out; and usually I can read at a 
glance the clumsy attempts at secret corres- 
pondence in the second column. It oughtn't 
to be hard of interpretation, for it's only a 
variation of the hackneyed numeral system ; 
but the introduction of decimal points, and 
the use of vulgar fractional forms, cause me 
more than ordinary trouble. Til copy it, and 
work the puzzle out before I go to bed ; for I 
mayn't let a thing of that sort foil me. What- 
ever cypher human ingenuity can compose, I 
flatter myself I have ingenuity enough to 
read. But I can't stop about the matter 
now ; for, though it's early, I must go out, 
since I have to look after my little ward's in- 
terests.' 

Whereupon Mr. Rupert Smith copied out 
the cypher into his diary, placing it amon^t 
a collection of similar puzzles, on which, with 
the perverse mental activity just spoken of, 
he spent more time, labor, and sagacity than 
many fully-employed lawyers of the Temple 
expended on the legal cases of an entire term. 

That done, the young man put on his walk- 
ing coat and boots ; and taking up hat, cane, 
and ffloves, went forth to look after his little 
ward's interests. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

BUSINESS AlO) PLBASUBE. 

His little ward's interests took Mr. Rupert 
Smith to a ladies' dress warehouse in Regent 
Street, where on the preceding dav, as he 
was loitering about in search of diversion, 
and settling in his benevolent mind whether 
he should pay anv attention to Mrs. Mnti- 
mer's application for * advice,' he had seen an 
unusually attractive display of silks and mus- 
lins, bonnets and mantles, and light summer 
dresses, ready and made up for immediate 
use. Having at the time no very urgent 
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piece of idleness on hand, lie had amnsed 
himself for several minutes with critically 
examining the articles of costume so exhib- 
ited, and with deciding what wearers— hav- 
ing due respect to their ages, styles of beauty, 
complexions, and callings — ^would most ap- 
propriately purchase the variously colored 
fabricsw A rich brocaded silk he had assigned 
to a dowager, eating her dinner in Mayfair ; 
a bridal bonnet he liad marked out for the 
bride of a modest wedding and inexpensive 
trous»eau ; of an amber satin dress he had re- 
marked * that would make a striking " get 
up '' for a poMee beUe^ vdth good eyes, still 
bent on holding her own by candle-light ;* of 
two sober-lookmg muslin robes, white, with 
green sprigs,' he had observed, * They ought 
to go to two sisters, of good figures, rather 
faint complexions, light brown eyes, and 
plentiful hair ; yes, the two sisters, sitting at 
work in the morning room of a suburban 
villa, would look very fresh, and prim, and 
crisp in those dresses — ^the green of them ac- 
coroin^ to the green of the gaiden, visible 
through the open windows of their breakfast 
room ;' and of a certain tasteful but cheap 
pink mouslin-de-laine he had actually re- 
marked, * There; that sort of thing would 
suit a merry-eyed brunette. Such a child as 
my dear Mra Mutimer's granddaughter 
wouldn't look amiss in it.' With which 
words Mr. Rupert Smith had strolled on- 
wards, to eat an ice at Verrey^s, and then 
discover some other diversion for his do- 
nothing humor. 

He had not inquired the price of the pink 
mouslin-de-laine. He had not even entered 
the shop: although it was that particular 
dress which he unagined himself to have 
bought, together with certain other pieces of 
finery, when he informed Kitty, on the pre- 
vious eveuing, that he had purchased her a 
new outfit 

* It was a fib,* thought Mr. Rupert Smith, 
as he stood for a second time admiring the 
display in the windows of the ladies' ware- 
house, ' but it was a fib dictated b^r pure anx- 
iety to confer pleasure and avoid giving pain. 
She's a sensitive little monkey; and if I had 
told her I tooiUd buy her new things and rig 
her out like a young lady, she would have 
set down the courteous* intention to the dis- 
approbation with which I was at that time 
regarding her unquestionably seedy attire, 
and then she'd have been ready to cry her 
eyes out from fancying I didn't think her fit 
to be seen. It was far better to spare her 
feelings, and, at the expense of a little bit ot 
truth, give her the pleasure of thinking I had 
spent money about her— without having wit- 
nessed how' sadly her wardrobe stood in 
need of renewal People — at least, educated 
people — shouldn't take narrow views about 
truth. As to positive truth, such a thing, in 
all probability, doesn't exist The truth 
which the world makes so much fuss about 
is nothing more than a social arrangement 
(more or less imi)erfectly fulfilled) that per- 
sons should state, as accurately as they can, 
the impressions of their minds — said minds 
being, in nine cases out of ten, anything but 
sme minds, and being mainly dependent for 



instruction on the bodily senses, which sen- 
ses are, in their turn, mainly dependent on 
that tetehy, shifty, uncontrollable part of 
man, the stomach. The object of this ar- 
rangement is social convenience; the great 
argument in its favor is the consideration that 
without it society at large would be greatly 
disturbed, and individuals would suffer a 
great deal of unnecessary pain. The rule is 
a good one, but, like every good rule, it is 
open to exceptions ; and whenever an edu- 
cated man sees that he can give pleasure by a 
slight deviation from the rule, without caus- 
ing any particular person inconvenience, and 
without setting a pernicious example to the 
unlettered multitude, why, it is clearly his 
bounden duty to make that slight deviation.' 

It is observable that Mr. Rupert Smith ap- 
plied this method of reasoning to other mat- 
ters in the domain of morals besides truth, and 
that he thought humble and ignorant people- 
people to whom he would generally allude 
as the ' uninstructed masses/ or * unenlight- 
ened lower orders ' — ought to regulate their 
lives by the strict letter of moral and religious 
teachings, whilst men of his own high cul- 
ture and exquisite refinement might safely 
pay just as much or little respect to God s 
laws as suited their convemence; indeed 
might, on occasions o« en^ergency, altogether 
set aside Christian principles, suostituting in , 
place thereof the rules of * good taste.' It 
may also be remarked that l£e * good taste,' 
for which Mr. Rupert Smith had such high 
reverence, on being subjected to analysis and 
microscopic exammation, not seldom turned 
out to be the very worst of * bad taste.' 

Having thus satisfied his conscience with 
regard to his * slight deviation from truth,' 
Mr. Rupert Smith entered the shop, and ap 
preaching the nearest man of a line of attend- 
ants, who stood behind the counter, begged 
his attention. 

* This is a ladies' warehouse, sir ; we don't 
supply gentlemen,' said the attendant, who 
was a young man just up from the country, 
and unaccustomed to sell ladies' wearing ap- 
parel to male customers. 




I good enough to regard me as a young 

with a clear nut-brown complexion, dark 
eyes, dark hair, and generally weU-looking. 
You 11 oblige me by domg so V 

* Certainly, sir,' anrwered the young at- 
tendant, with a smile of awkward surprise. 

* If you question your ability to do so,' con- 
tinued Mr. Rupert, with grave politeness, 

* send for one of the young ladies from the 
show-room up stairs. Any one of them will 
do. Any one of them will know how to 
serve me, and fit me too.' 

*I can wait on you, sir,' returned the 
young attendant, in a less civil tone; for he 
began to suspect that the gentleman was 
m&ing ftin of him. * What do you want ?' 

* I want to look at that pink dress which is 
in lite window there,' returned the customer. 

* I want also to look at your mantles, bonnets, 
ribands, and a few other trifies ; but the pink 
dress first Be quick, or take your time, as 
you like ; Tm in no huny.' 
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* Shan't I attend to yon, sir ¥ inquired a 
more experienced shopman, coming to the 
relief of the novice. * Allow me.* 

* By no means/ answered Mr. Rux>ert | ' that 
young man will do. It is clear that he is Just 
up fron} the country, and I like teaching 
young men who are just up fix>m the coun- 
try.' 

But the experienced attendant was not to 
be so repulsed ; and calline on the novice to 
assist hmi, he was speeduy at work, laying 
out before the eccentric customer whatever 
he deemed most likely (to strike the fancy of 
a pretty brunette. 

And very much surprised and not a little 
displeased were the experienced attendant 
and the novice at finding that the youn^ fop, 
whom they served in the way of busmess, 
whilst he laughed at them in the way of fun, 
knew quite as much about millinery as they 
did themselves. The shop was one which did 
business in cheap goods, and dear ones also ; 
in genuine articles, and sham, tricksj fabrics; 
and in revenge for their customer's mipertin- 
ent airs, the salesmen tried to pass off upon 
him inierior goods as articles of the best 
quality. But their attempts were signally un- 
successful. Assuming Uiat they were acting 
in ignorance, Mr. Rupert Smith blandly ex- 
plained to them the artifices of manufactur- 
ers, and the wily ways of dishonest semp- 
stresses, pointing out how cotton threads 
were intermixed with silk in one piece, show- 
ing how they might know the colors of ano- 
ther wouldn t stand, demonstrating how un- 
sound work had been put into one mantle, 
and the wrong sort of stitching into another 
Then he whisked awav airy folds of fine mus 
lin coquettishl^ and playfully, just as a pret- 
ty brunette with dainty airs and a silly head 
might have done. Then he stood up, and 
having quilled a width of light barege, 
draped the texture upon his own figure, and 
throwing his head a little backward, Judged 
what the effect of the pattern would be when 
it should be made up. The infuriated at- 
tendants wondered when the gentleman 
would come to the end of his antics ; and well 
they might wonder, for on resuming his seat, 
Mr. Rupert Smith proceeded ostentatiously 
to measure widths, calculate quantities, al- 
low for waste, and discourse learnedly on tiie 
comparative merits of real and false flounces. 
Very graceful and gentlemanlike he was with 
all this absurdity ; not at all noisy, as a fistst 
man would have been ; neither raising his 
voice above a gentle under-tone, nor uttering 
a single expression of jocose slang. But 
though he niade no row in the shop, he caused 
great sensation in every part of it Ladies sit- 
ting at the counter, and making purchases, 
exchanged smiles of amusement, and their 
amusement encouraged the young man to 
persevere in his drollery. The attendants 
were beside themselves with rage, and their 
displeasure only stimulated the tormentor 
to amuse himself still further at their expense. 

Eventually, however, Mr. Rupert Smith 
gave them a good order — a bonnet and para- 
sol, the ready-made pink dress already men- 
tioned, a piece of silk for another dress, a 
mantle, sundry pairs of gloves, and divers 



minor items in the way of lining and trim- 
ming ; and having paid for the things so se- 
lectS, he ordered them to be sent without de- 
lay to Miss Catherine Kent, No. — Bristol 
Street, Tottenham Court Road. 

Then Mr. Rupert Smith took courteous 
leave of the angry attendants, and, crowing 
the thoroughfisire, sauntered up a by-street on 
the east side of the Regent's Quadrant, till he 
came to 'Mons. Bertrand's Academy for 
French.' 

At the door of which Academy Mr. Rupert 
Smith inquired of a dirty, slipshod serving 
girl if Monsieur Bertrand was at home ; and 
on being answered in the afllrmative, he said 
he should have much pleasure in holding a 
few minutes' conversation with the learned 
professor. 

After an interview with Professor Ber- 
trand, Mr. Rux>ert Smith strolled down to the 
Rhododendron to read the papers and pick 
up the chat of the day. 

Having read the papers and picked up the 
chat, he adjourned to the billiard room with 
a friend who was as idle as himself, and won 
a few games and as many half crowns at the 
scientinc game, in which he took great de- 
light. 

After which games, he arranged his dress 
and hair in the washing-room of the Rhodo- 
dendron, and went out to make calls. 

At six o'clock P.M. he dined at his club. 

At eight o'clock f.m. he knocked again at 
Mrs. Mutimer's door. 



CBLAJTER XVin. 



THE ISEW INMATE. 



In the best of good spirits did Mr. Rupert 
Smith find Mrs. Mutimer and her grand- 
daughter. 

The professor's widow beamed with ani- 
mation and affability, when sh$ received her 
visitor, assuring him that he had moved a 
heavy burden nrom her mind, and restored to 
her the power of eqjojdng existence. It was 
marvellous what a capability for relishing 
life remained in the poor lady, in spite of her 
unmanageable heart, failing health, importu- 
nate creditors, and narrow circumstancesw 
The paroxysm of taxes disposed of, she had 
risen from her bed shortly before mid-day 
with a delicious sense of freedom from em- 
barrassment, and sallying forth in her best 
clothes, and wiUi fifteen pounds in her purse, 
had paid conciliatory visits to her butcher 
and baker. 

Scarcely had she re-entered the whilom 
School of Medicine, when another piece of 
good fortune befel her. A gentleman called, 
had an interview with the widow, listened 
attentively to her statement of Professor 
Mutimer's services to science, inspected the 
drawing-room floor, extolled the comfort and 
cleanliness of the fUmiture, and finally hired 
the vacant rooms for one guinea per week, 
intimating, as he closed the baigain, that he 
should in all probability require them for 
many months, very probably for a year, possi- 
bly for a BtUl longer term. Of this gentle. 
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man, who will play an important part in this 
stoiy, no more will be said in the present 
sentence, save that in many respects he M- 
filled Mra. Mutimer's ideal of a * desirable in- 
mate;* inasmuch as he expressed his inten- 
tion never to *dine at home,' represented 
himself as a person of quiet and studious 
habits (which representation, by the way, did 
not exactly accord with his costume and gen- 
eral outward efifect), and repudiated a cau- 
tiously conveyed suspicion that he would 
cause much trouble in the house. 

Mrs. Mutimer was delighted. 

Mrs. Mutimer felt that she had acquired a 
comfortable provision for the rest of her day& 
'My house is full,' she meditated, compW 
cently, * and I have room for no more in- 
mates. There are the two persons upstairs, 
who go to work early, and return late — swar- 
thy sons of toil, unquestionably belon^g to 
the lower orders, but punctual in their pay- 
ments, respectful, I may say reverenti^J to 
myself, and bound to " do for themselves" in 
every particular, even to the matter of hot 
water ; there is the quiet inmate in the third- 
floor Iront, who is always in bed by ten 
o'clock, and very rarely has callers ; and now 
the drawing-rooms are off my hands. If Pro- 
fessor Mutimer still takes cognisance of 
earthly affairs, he is well pleased. I see be- 
fore me a haven of permanent tranquillitv, a 
prospect of dignifi^ repose.' Readers feel- 
ing interest in Mrs. Mutimer's domestic affairs 
may here take note thftt the ' two persons up- 
stairs ' were the reverse of swarthy — the one 
being a lean, cadaverous blue-eyed journey- 
man hatter, and the other bems a white, 
pasty-faced waiter at an hotel m Oxford 
Street In describing them as ' swarthy sons 
of toil,' Mrs. Mutimer merely exercised her 
agreeable faculty of putting things pictori- 
aUy. Be it also remarked, that the quiet in- 
mate of the third floor front (Mrs. Mutimer 
usually spoke of her lodgers as * inmates '), 
was a grave, middle-aged accountant to a 
glass warehouse in Soho Square. 

Having before her * a haven of permanent 
tranauilhty and a prospect of dignified re- 
pose,^ Mrs. Mutimer, regardless alike of her 
aching ankles and palpitatmg heart, arrayed 
herseu', for the second time, in her best walk- 
ing attire, and made good speed to a Servants' 
Better Office. It was mis. Mutimer's rule 
to ao with one maid (her servants, by-the-by, 
were always Irish, and never stayed with her 
for an entire year) when her drawing-room 
floor was unoccupied; and, very naturally, 
when her staff of retainers was reauced to one 
attendant, she lived under a depressing con- 
sciousness of social degradation. No sooner, 
therefbre, had she secured her * new inmate,' 
than she set about recovering her position as 
a lady, employing two servants — a position 
which, owing to a long run of ill-luck, she 
had forfeited for more than five months. The 
visit to the Register Office was most satisfac- 
tory. The keeper of the office treated her 
wiih marked respect, and it was clear to Mrs. 
Mutimer that the young Irish girl whom she 
selected for admission to her household, was 
deeply impressed by the honor conferred on 
her. 



* And now,* remarked Mrs. Mutimer, when 
she had laid before Mr. Rupert Smith the 
events of the day, * once more I taste the 
sweets of inward serenity ; the dark clouds 
of adversity have been penetrated by the sun 
of brighter circumstances, and the cheerless 
atmosphere of penury no longer obscures my 
vision and dries the fountain^ of ever-gush- 
ing hope ; confidence in my pecuniary re- 
sources prevails in Tottenham Court Road, 
and I am no longer a mark for the scomfUl 
insinuations of commercial distrust. With 
my cook, my personal attendant, my eligible 
inmate in the rooms above us, and the reviv- 
ing reflection that, as Professor Mutimer's 
widow, I have never lowered the dimity of 
science, I take to my once harassed breast 
the dove of grateflil resignation. But my 
dear fHend, never, while the streams of vital- 
ity course through the veins of Professor Mu- 
timer's widow, will she forget the services 
you have so nobly rendered ner. The time 
IS not far distant when she asked for your 
" advice," and you responded with a promp- 
titude and munificence on which she cannot 
reflect vdthout emotion.' 

Already had Mrs. Mutimer thrown her re- 
cent paroxysm of taxes into lustoric perspec- 
tive. It was an affair of the past. 

Nor was the change which had come over 
Mrs. Mutimer's granddaughter less remark- 
able. 

A light of intense happiness covered the 

girl's face, as she thanked her benefactor for 
is gifts, extolled the taste displayed in their 
selection, and told him her plans for makine 
up the * splendid new silk.' Already she had 
made some judicious alterations in the fitting 
of the pink muslin robe, which she then wore 
in compliment to the giver ; for though Kitty, 
in a passionate declavation of her own help- 
lessness and utter inability to do anythine 
useful, had, on the previous evening, avowed 
that she couldn't even mend children's 
clothes, she was a clever hand with a needle, 
and, for purposes of personal adornment, 
could turn odds and ends to account with 
marvellous ingenuity. 
The child fiourished about in her new fine- 

§^, and very much amused was Mr. Rupert 
mith with her airs, and giddy coquetries, 
and wild talk. 

* If she goes on in that way,' he observed to 
Mrs. Mutimer, as he rose to go away, after in- 
forming; Kitty that Mons. Bertrand would call 
on her m the course of the next afternoon, * we 
shall have her picking up a husband before she 
has learnt to coi^u^te aimer,^ 

* Good Mr. Guardian,' exclaimed Kitty, who 
had already begun to call Rupert her guardian, 
half jocosely and half seriously, * put the right 
sort of gentleman in my way, and Fll soon 
pick him up. I should uncommonly like to 
be married, with a house, and servants, and 
lots of money.' 

* Then vou must have a gentleman for your 
husband r inquired the guardian. 

* Why,' retorted the girl, quickly, with more 
of genuine indignation than merry impudence 
in her manner, * you don't suppose Td marry 
a man who wasn't a gentleman? Tou tola 
me I was rather a pretty girl, last night ; and 
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I don*t mind confessing to you that a Mend of 
mine, who lives upstairs in a mahogany frame, 
and has a broad, shiny face, told me the same 
thing before you. And pretty girls can al- 
ways marry gentlemen ; ask the novels about 
that.* 

* But you wouldn't know what to do with a 
rich husband, if you had one?* objected Mr. 
Rupert. 

* JPossibly not,* answered the child, saucily, 
nodding her head with arch significance ; * but 
I should know what to do with his money V 

Whereat Mr. Rupert Smith lauffhed heartily. 

* I have no fear for my darling s settlement,* 
interposed Itfrs. Mutimer, CTanaly, raising her 
eyes from her mittens. * W omen may be re- 
dundant in- this country, but ladies will never 
be so ; and a lady will never have to look in 
vain for a sympathising participator in her 
tenderest emotions.' 

* There are a good many penniless girls 
though, Mrs. Mutimer,* rejomed Mr. Rupert, 
* who have spent some time vainly looking 
for the right sort of sympathising participa- 
tors.* 

* Penniless gvrU .'—that may be ! But I was 
speaking of ladies^ my dear friend; and I 
need not remind you of the vast difference 
between mere ffirls and British gentlewomen,* 
replied Mrs. Mutimer, with increasing lofti- 
ness of tone ; * neither is it necessary for Pro- 
fessor Mutimer*^ widow to assure you that 
she places no narrow or illiberal construction 
on that noblest of all earthly titles — a British 
gentlewoman. I understand by that term a 
lady of our glorious Anglo-Saxon race, who 
is thoroughly convinced she is a lady, and 
who, from earliest bud of childhood to the 
mature blossom of womanly j^race, has been 
educated to regard herself as mvided from the 
plebeian herd by a barMer which no suffer- 
mg, no adverse circumstances can hurl down. 
Thank Heaven, my conscience assures me 
that, in this most important respect, I have 
not neglected my darling's education.* 

* Quite right, dear,* broke in Kitty, with 
laughter in her merry eyes ; * your conscience 
may rest easy on that point.* 

*I am rejoiced to hear you say so,' re- 
sponded Mrs. Mutimer. *Mr. Rupert, you 
hear her guileless testimony? Such is my 
adequate rewu^i for having instilled into her 
confiding nature a lively sense of what Ls due 
to herself, as the daughter of a gentleman of 
ancient West Indian descent, the grand- 
daughter of a man of science, the great- 
gmnd-daughter of an Anglican divine. 
With such principles a girl may look forward 
hopefully to the future. Her bark will never 
run on rock or quicksand. It is true, Kitty 
will have no large fortune ; possibly It might 
have been otherwise if my dear professor 
had been less devoted to the comparatively 
unremunerative fields of science, and more 
Imbued with the foresight, prudence, and 
worldly knowledge which descended to me 
from my sainted mother — Catherine Tin- 
ker—Miss Tinker, of Wapshot Court, Wilt- 
shire. Our best blood comes to us through 
the Tinkers — a most ancient fiimily. But it 
is doubtless best as it is. Leave Kitty alone. 
I have no fears for her. She has her gentle 



descent, her consciousness of native superi- 
ority, her not ungenerous pity for her inferi- 
ors ; and at some possibly remote date she 
will have my point-lace.' 

At this allusion to her point-lace, Mrs. 
Mutimer*8 voice quavered with emotion. 

Six stripes of far from clean lace did Mrs. 
Matimer possess, stored away in the most se- 
cret recess of her peculiar wardrobe. Very 
patchy, attenuated, old night-cap strings they 
were to the uninitiated eye; very dirty 
and discolored (as though with repeated 
steepings in weak coffee) to any eye; but 
Mrs. Mutimer knew them to be pieces of 
point-lace, heirlooms from her genteelest line 
of female ancestry, and she regarded them 
with tearful affection and profound awe. 
Miss Tinker had received them from her 
mother, who was a Miss Biggleswade ; to 
Miss Biggleswade they had descended from 
her mother, who was a Miss Chaffinch ; they 
had come to Miss Chaffinch from her mother, 
who was a Homblower; the Homblowers 
had borne tiiem off in triumph fit)m the dark- 
ness of the feudal ages. From these sacred 
relics Mrs. Mutimer derived comfort in mo- 
ments of sternest trial. During her sharpest 
paroxysms of taxes she gazed upon them, 
and was strengthened to endure * the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune.' 

* Mrs. Mutimer has educated you so thor- 
oughly, Kitty,* said Mr. Rupert Smith, play- 
fiilTy turning the conversation, * that I have 
really nothing left to do. You see you are 
armed at all points; so lose no time; be 
quick, and make your game. Perhaps the 
new lodger will do for you. Have you seen 
him?* 

* Seen him !* exclaimed Kitty, rising up in 
her glee and dancing across the room. * Ay, 
that I have ; and I have had a dow from him 
too, as I passed him on the staircase — such a 
bow ! He'll be such fun. He is such a sav- 
ager 

* A savage !' 

* Why, that*8 his name/ responded Kitty, 
with another laugh. * Haven't you heard 
that yet? Mr. Nathaniel Savage I Ugh, 
what a name ! And he is such a big moun- 
tain of a savage to look at He is as tall as 
the Monument: I am sure his head vrill 
knock against the ceiling when he stands up- 
right in the drawing-room. Then he's well 
nigh as broad as he*s tall. Tou should just 
see his shoulders ! a precious long tape the 
tailor must have who measures them ! Then 
he has a fat &ce. It wouldn't be so bad- 
looking if it was not so fat, and hadn't those 
enormous sandy-brown whiskers, that flj 
away from his cheeks— Just so; and if it 
hadn't a pair of still more yellowy-brown 
moustachios that come down— just so. And 
he dresses — oh ; goodness me, how the savage 
dresses ! rough blue pea-coat, just like a boat- 
man's ; colored shirt-front and gills, peppered 
all over with death's heads and earwigs; 
and blucher shoes of the rummiest fashion. 
And amongst his valuables, he has brought 
in with him nearly a dozen walking-sticks — 
I mean bludgeons, for they aren't decent, civ- 
ilised walking-sticks— as thick as your arm. 
and every one of them with a ferocious ugly 
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knob at the top. In point of fkct, Mr. Rupert, 
gninny*8 " new inmate'* is a queer lot, and no 
mistake about it.* 

* He must be, from your description.* 

' Somehow or other he looks a good, amia- 
ble sort of savage,* continued Kitty, * but he 
UnH a gentleman.' 

* My dear child,* observed Mrs. Mutimer, in 
a tone of reproof, * Mr. Nathaniel Savage is 
an aspirant for admission into your srand- 
papa's noble profession, and has recenUy ac- 
ceaed to a modest fortune on the death of a 
distant relation whom he had never seen. He 
told me so himself, with the open commu- 
nicativeness which is the most fitscinating 
characteristic of ingenuous youths I only 
wish that my dear professor were alive, in 
order that he might direct his studies.* 

•In other words, Mr. Rupert,* explained 
Kitty, * he's an M.8. of the rough-and-ready 
sort — ^you take met M.S. — ^medical student, 
meritorious sawbones. Now you know all 
about him.* 

' But if he has money, he may do for you, 
Eatty ? You can polish him up ?' 

* I dare say I shall have a little fun out of 
hiuL He'll just do for me to practise on, till 
something better turns up I* 

* Take care, take care, Kitty,' answered the 
guardian, gravely, * that he does not turn the 
tables on you. These great, rough giants are 
dangerous fellows to d&l with. Don't fell in 
love with him, and then let him run away 
and laugh at vou.* 

' No rcar of that * answered the girl, gaily ; 
and then she added in a tone of menace, 
which was in sudden and startling contrast to 
her previous meny voice, * I should like to 
see the man who'd dare to win my love, and 
then laugh at it He'd live to rue his inso- 
lence.* 

*■ Bravo ! bravo ! little actress,* laughed Mr. 
Rupert. 

' I'm not acting ; I mean what I say,' ex- 
claimed the girl, fiercely, doubling her little 
fist and making an earnest gesticulation with 
it as she turnca two flashing eyes up at the 
young man. * I would follow him through 
the world for the sake of my revenge.' 

*Venceance wouldn't mend your broken 
heart, child.' 

* Perhaps not, but it would comfort it* 
'Indeed!* 

* Vengeance is sweet, Mr. Rupert,* added 
the girl. 

A strangely Jarring sentiment from the lips 
of a child. 

* Forgiveness is sweeter,* rejoined Mr. Ru- 
pert Smith, speaking in a gentle solemn voice. 
He could be very solemn when it suited his 
purpose. 

' Pekah !' laughed the child, making a com- 
ical grimace ; * you talk like a clergyman. I 
can't help laughine at you.' 

* And when you had caught your felse woo- 
er,* inquired Mr. Rupert, throwing aside sol- 
emnity, * what woul^ you do to him, little 
tigress?* 

*Try me, Mr. Rupert, and you'll find 
out,* answered Kitty, curtseying low to the 
ground. , 

'An admirable curtsey!* exclaimed Mr. 



Rupert Smith; 'but you rose too quickly. 
Give me another ; look up at me when you 
are at your lowest, and don*t rise till I have 
counted three. Now.' 

The girl obeyed as a girl might obey her 
dancing master. 

* Good, very good,* observed Mr. Rupert 
Smith, critically surveying the performance; 
* quite the right smile ! J^ovf — one — two — 
three ! Well done ! There, Kitty, I have 
given you my first lesson.* 

* But it won't be your last V said the child in 
pleading tone. 

* No ; it sha'n't be my last lesson,' was the 
reply. 

Whereupon Mr. Rupert Smith took up his 
hat and departed. 

As he walked down Bristol Street he said 
to himself, 'I declare that little gipsy has 
caught firm hold of my fency.* 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A 8[nMMBB*S BTJNDAT. 

Edwabd Smith tried in vain to work on 
the morning following the sale of his pictures 
to Mr. Harrison Newbolt 

He was equally unsuccessful in his efibrts to 
be industrious on Thursday. 

The excitement of good luck made him fe- 
verish and caused him to turn his eyes to- 
wards the windows of his studio when they 
should have been fixed on canvaa The 
pigeons sunning themselves on the roof of 
the opposite range of buildings had a strange 
fascination over nim. When they rose from 
the tiles for the diversion of fiight he looked 
up and watched them circling and ssdling 
about, and when the flutter and flapping of 
win^ told him that they had returned from 
a bnef aerial excursion, he looked up again 
and counted them. The noise of a street cab 
rumbling through the court from the Holbom 
gateway to the door of Wood's Hotel gave 
him a nervous shock. When he heard the 
postman's rap at the door of the offices be- 
neath his chambers, he started and listened 
to the messenger's footsteps, wondering 
whether he would bring him a letter, ana 
then marvelling how it was that the man 
went pattering down the stone staircase with- 
out paying him a visit 

Edwanrs tranquil and laborious life had 
been stirred by a great event, and his nerv- 
ous system was prepared for a succession of 
unusual occurrences. At least he had good 
grounds for supposing that Mr. Harrison 
Newbolt would send hmi without delay the 
promised memorandum of their business 
ajrangement — ^would send him also a few 
brief lines requesting him to sign the memo- 
randum and return it But no letter came. 
Edward couldn't make it out He wondered 
if Mr. Newbolt had met with an accident He 
suspected the Post-office of irre^larity. 

Having wrought himself to this point of fe- 
ver and semi-insanity he wisely packed up 
his brushes, decided that it was useless to tiy 
to work, and putting on his cap went out for 
a walk, hoping that exercise in the open air 
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and crowded streets might act as a sedatiye. 
But the change did him harm rather than 
good. Erery one he met seemed to be the 
subject of some unusual excitement At 
one time he fancied that wayfarers utterly 
unknown to him stared into his &ce, and 
nudging one another exclaimed, *Ha! that's 
the fellow who has sold his pictures.* A few 
minutes later, the preposterous notion seized 
him that eveiybody was in luck's way, and 
either had made or was on the point of mak- 
ing a stupendous fortune out of nothing ; and 
all done, too, in the twinkling of an eye. 
During this phase of his mental aberration, 
aged apple-women at street comers were, by 
touch of magic wand, converted into wealthy 
heiresses, and cabmen lit their pipes with 
bank notes, or refused to take a joire at any 
rate under a guinea a mile. All creation was 
turned topsy-turyy. Eyery living man had 
gone utterly mad, through sudden and oyer- 
whelming excess of prosperity. 

The fame of his good fortune met him at 
every turn ; it's consequences at every step. 
He called in at the Newman Street Academy, 
and was flatly told by its worthy proprietor 
that he was no longer admissible to the stud- 
ios in the character of a pupiL 

* There's a time for all things,' said hearty 
old John Buckmaster ; * a time to learn, and a 
time to teach. I don't say, youngster, that 
your time for learning has gone by for ever, 
but my time for teaching you is at an end 
When you want a word of counsel about a 
matter of art, whether it's a question of de- 
sign or of treatment, why, come up of an 
evening,'and we'll talk it out together. When 
you're inclined for an hour's chat about the 
old masters or the young pretenders, John 
Buckmaster will be inclmed for an hour's 
chat, too, over a pipe and a glass; but 
he won't have you wasting your time in 
the pupil's room, when you ought to be 
working away at home. You've come up to 
me, my lad ; you've gone beyond me ; and I 
ou^ht to take lessons of you, rather than you 
of me. So be off with you ; and if you must 
have a teacher, find a master who knows 
niore than I do. I have struck your name 
off my list of lads ; I expel you fixim my 
sbhool as a reward for your inaustiy and at- 
tainments.' 

When Edward showed his ftice in the pu- 
pils' room there was commotion at the ta- 
bles ; and when he opened his lips, a novel 
sort of deference was paid to his opinions. 
He had graduated, taken a high ^ace in 
honors, was a man of mark ; and the under- 
graduates at the college let him know it, by 
unspoken respect rather than by words. Of 
course, opinion was divided as to his deserts. 
Some of the lads were ready to thmk that 
his unexpected advance to professional stand- 
ing was due solely to John Buckmaster's fa- 
voritism, and whispered, ' That's what comes 
from toadying old Bucky.' Among the stu- 
dents there were a few pipe-smoking, casino- 
haunting fellows who cherished a theory 
that gemus and a power of steady applica- 
tion were incompatible qualities, and even 
maintained that mdolence and dissipation, 
broken by fitful outbursts of short-livea ener- 



, gy, were indicative of talent. There are al- 
ways a few such silly young noodles amongst 
e very numerous body of students. 

Wednesday and Thursday passed in excite- 
ment and gusty changes of feeling. 

On Friday, Edward went down to Putney 
with Rupert, and spent the day on the water. 

On Saturday he went again to Putney, but 
without his friend. 

Sunday also he spent pretty much by him- 
self 

He and Rupert never saw much of each 
other on the day of rest. 

Readers who are inclined to think that in- 
timate friendship would be an impossibility be- 
tween two men so widely different, must re- 
member that Rupert stuaiously kept his com- 
panion in ignorance of the greater part of his 
life and chanicter; that their close inter- 
course was Just what Rupert himself had de- 
scribed it — * an intimate friendship of which 
the intimacy was all on one side.' Having 
discovered the tenor of Edward's religious 
opinions, Rupert decided never to shock 
them. Thus, through judicious silence and 
occasional hypocrisy, he cautiously avoided 
collision with Edward on religious ground& 
* Why should I worry and startle him ?' Ru- 
pert asked himself^ *any more than the 
thousands of other simple and honest creat- 
ures upon whom I have tumbled or may 
tumble in my way through life ? Because 1 
am not a narrow-minded man, surely that's 
no reason why I shouldn't be merciful to my 
weaker brethren, and should not show con- 
sideration to the narrow-minded world in 
which, without having been consulted on the 
matter, I have been placed. There is no form 
of egotism more insufferably ungentleman- 
like and in worse taste than that which is 
everlastingly running a-tilt at honest folka^ 
crotchets and prejudices. Fools ought to 
have their interests, in this odd jumble of a 
social system, respected by their intellectual 
superiors.' Possibly readers may roundly 
designate Mr. Rupert Smith a hypocrite ; he 
was pleased to term himself a * man of the 
world.' 

So Edward, according to his wont, spent 
Sunday away from his familiar associate. 

In me morning, he attended service in 
Lincoln's Inn Chapiel. 

Towards the latter part of the day, he 
walked, out over Hampstead Heath to Hen- 
don — ^then back again to the heath, wnen he 
bore to the left and strolled over the mead- 
ows to Highgate, catohing gladness frt>m his 
own serene thoughts, and the beauty which 
surrounded him— from the warm sun, slow- 
ly dropping towards the west as it toned 
down with amber tint the greenness of the 
trees and pasture *, from sweeping outlines of 
lawn and foliage ; from quiet cattle grasdng 
peaceftilly, as though they — ^brutes though 
they were— felt it especially a day of rest ; 
from fresh warm breezes, murmuring through 
leaves, musical with notes of birds ; from sil- 
ver prattle of children walking with their 
mothers; and from the clear ringing of 
church bells, inviting men to come and pray 
— ^bells that made him think of chimes whid^ 
he had listened to in his boyhood, that was 
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only so little removed firom the present, and 
yet seemed so far away. 

As he neared Highgate, the whole place— 
the hill, and the town at the foot of the hill 
—was alive with church bells ; their ringing 
came from several points, and was echoed ana 
re-echoed ere it floated out over the valley. 

And as he climbed up the path which leads 
from the vallev towards the middle of High- 
gate Hill Road, a trifling incident occurred, 
which it may be as well to mention, as it ex- 
ercised a fine, but still perceptible influence 
on his after career. Sometimes trifling inci- 
dents do afiect the course of those who are 
actors in them, and who pass on forgetful of 
them as soon as they have occurred. 

At the highest pomt of the path just men- 
tioned, Edward came upon two women, 
standing near the stile which is still the 
boundary between the footway and the most 
picturesque of all the many windings and 
lovely lanes of High^te. The one was an 
old, wrinkled, decrepit woman — ^a tidy per- 
son, but about as ugly, awkward, stumpy an 
old crone as could have been found in High- 
gate seventeen years since. The other was a 
plain, uncouth servant girl, possibly some 
twenty years of age. * An old woman with 
her granddaughter/ thought Edward; and 
he was right in his surmise. They were par- 
leying: the old woman (leaning upon her 
stout stick) begging the girl to stay a few 
minutes longer with her ; the grandaaughter 
insisting that her time was up, and that she 
must hasten back to London. The girl's ar- 
guments prevailing, the aged dame yielded, 
saying, * Then, be off, it is late ; but come and 
see your old grandmother again soon; and, 
here, child, is something for you to buy cakes 
with.' As she uttered tiiese words tiie speak- 
er fumbled in her pocket and brought out 
twopence, which she pressed into the young 
woman's hand, who readily accepted them, 
almost without a thank, as though the gift 
were a matter of course. It was a scene of 
humble life — a vulgar commonplace incident ; 
but there was a touch of poetry in it ; and 
that touch of poetry struck home to Edward's 
heart. He wished that the poor woman had 
more to give, that she could have made the 
gift without being the iK)orer for it; he felt 
that the girl ought to have declined the pre- 
sent, ^nce she m all probabilitv was better 
provided with the comforts of life than the 
bestower, whose lot was evidentiy cast 
amongst the aged and very i>oor ; at least the 
yoong woman might have shown some &int 
sign of fl;ratitude. Perhaps the darkness of 
the shaay lane in the background and the 
warm li^ht in the foregrounaand the golden 
rays falling across the two figures contributed 
to the effect of the tableau on the artist's mind. 
He was still gazing upon them, little think- 
ing ttLat his observation would be heeded, or 
if heeded would cause pain, when he was 
roused to a consciousness of his misbehavior 
by the old woman exclaiming angrily, as she 
suddenly caTight his watchful eyes, 'What 
are ye staring at? Canna an auld dame gie 
her lass a copper but ye must fix y'r eyne 
npon her. But dootless ye think a weel 



dressed mon may bear himself to puir bodies 
according to his will.' 

In an mstant Edward had grasped the old 
woman by the hand and said hurriedly, * A 
thousand pardons 1 1 was but wishing you had 
more to give. I was wrong, — ^forgive me.' 

Ten moments of surprise in the grandame's 
wrinkled face ; and then looking down at the 
hand which Edward had hastily wrung and 
as hastily released she saw a bright half-crown 
lying in the palm, put there by him who had 
so strangely responded to sharp words. 

* Ye bra' hinnie,' exclaimed the old woman, 
with stirring emphasis in her deep North 
country voice, and a blinking in her failing 
eye ; * jour money is siller ; but the grip o' y'r 
hand is pure goud.' 

This was all the trifling incident ; and the 
drama of two brief minutes acted out, Edward 
went on his way soon to forget all about it. 

He hastened towards the village, where the 
church bells had already ceased to chime, and, 
in slower measure, and deeper tones, were 
tolling the congregations in. 

He entered a well known church and took 
part in the service. 

The service over, he sauntered on in the 
ruddy-amber twilight to Muswell Hill till he 
came to a wayside tavern. 

Loitering at the door of the tavern was a 
young man, apparently the ostler and odd 
man of the little inn, to whom, after scrutin- 
ising him for a moment, Edward said, * that s 
a flne grand house down the lane there.' 

* 'Tis a big house, and an old 'u;i.' 

* Has it a name?' 

* It's the Clock House — the Clock House, 
Muswell Hill. Every one knows it ; there's 
a clock over the door.' 

* Perhaps you know who lives there?' 

* P'raps I do,' answered the young ostler, 
saucily ; and then changing his tone he added 
civilly, * Mr. Harrison JNewbolt lives there.' 

' Ay, to be sure. I have heard of hiuL A 
rich man?' 

' No mistake about that ; and he lives as a 
rich man should — horses, dogs, servants — ^a 
plenty of 'em. Carriages too.' 

The voice in which this disjointed sen- 
tence was uttered left no doubt that the speak- 
er had a warm respect for the rich man who 
lived as a rich man should. 

' There are ladies m the &mily ?' asked Ed- 
ward, continuing his enquiries more boldly, 
as the witness appeared more inclined to be 
communicative. 

* Two on 'em,' was the answer, * and lots 
of others who're married, and live away.' 

* I suppose the ladies ride on horseback.' 

* The young lady does.' 

' Aye/ said Edward, quickly ; * on a black 
pony?' 

* So ; you're ^ust out there,' returned the 
lad, again growing saucy , * she don't ride a 
black pony.' 

' Umph r I'm mistaken, then ; but I once 
saw a young lady ride through the gateway 
on a black pony, with a groom behind her.' 

' Praps so,' was the answer, jerked out with 
spasmodic energy ; * p'raps you did see the 
young lady on a black pony. I didn't say 
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you didn't ; but the black is swopped for a 
Drown. -Ajid ain't the brown a stepper, that's 
all ? ain't she a stepper ? I believe you.* 

Whereupon Edward turned uppn his heel, 
and walked back to London, yery slowly, in 
the white light of the rising moon. 

* It's the same,' he thought to himself; " I 
felt sure of it when I lay awake last Tuesday 
night. How stranj^ that her &ther should 
have bought the picture ! I am sure there's 
no likeness in it that he could detect I only 
took the first thought from her; and then I 
painted away — ^ftway from the orimnal. I 
feel sure there's nothing that can be detected 
— nothing that can make her suspect my folly 
— and see the insult.' 

He put these thoughts in words, and very 
bitterly he accented the last part of the sen- 
tence. 

From which ejaculation readers may infer 
that an influence, apart from sudden success, 
had helped to render Edward nervous during 
the preceding days, and can form some con- 
jecture as to the nature of the feelings which 
agitated him, as he walked slowly back to 
London, in the white light of the risinsr 
moon, wondering what the next day would 
bring to him — dreading, rather than hoping, 
that it might bring him an invitation to the 
Clock House. 



CHAPTER XX. 

WHAT WILL BE THE END OF IT. 

A GOOD deal happened on that next day. 

The first post brought Edward a letter and 
a copy of the * Autocrat' 

The former contained the expected memo- 
randum of a sale of certain pictures, and a 
brief note, running thus : — 

' Clock House, Muswell Hill, 
Saturday Evening, Jane 13, 1846. 

* Dbab sir, — ^I shall be passing up Holborn 
some time before noon on Monday, and will 
give you a call, as I want to say a few words 
to you — in fact, to make a business proposal. 
So if you can conveniently keep at home dur- 
ing the forenoon, please do so. The memo- 
randum I can put in my pocket when you 
have signed it 

* Yours, &c., 
* John Harrison Nbwbolt. 

* Edward Smith, Esq., 
Fttrniyal's Inn.^ 

The note was written in neat and singular- 
ly legible characters, but the si^ature was 
an exact reproduction of the inexplicable 
scrawl which had caused Edward so much 
perplexity. » 

*A business proposal,' thought Edward: 
* he must be going to give me a commission. 

The copy of the ' Autocrat ' was less grati- 
fying than the contents of the envelope. Ed- 
ward did not take the paper in ; he seldom 
saw it ; he knew no one who subscribed to it 
He was, therefore, surprised at finding the 
copy in his letter-box ; and presuming that it 
had been transmitted to him by some one 
who had an object in paying him the atten- 



tion, he cut the leaves and examined the col- 
umns, seeking an explanation of the occur- 
rence. * Perhaps,' thought the young artist, 
* there is some mention of my pictures.' In 
whidi conjecture Edward was not at fault, 
for on skimming the art news he came upon 
a brief, pungent criticism of the two works 
which readers have already inspected in the 
Octagon room. Very frank and clear was 
the writer as to the worth of the two pictures, 
troubled with no uncertaintv as to what peo- 
ple should think of them. They were sketchy, 
untruthful, coarse as sign-boards, feeble as 
infancy; the sentiment of No. 637 was utterly 
morbid ; the one figure in No. 640 was that 
of an afibcted, namby-pamby young woman, 
turning a pair of large vacant eyes down on 
a rose-bud, which was appropnately placed 
in the middle of a garden path ; it was a just 
cause for wonder how the academicians had 
come to accept two such daubs ; indeed, fa- 
voritism on the part of the judges could alone 
account for the good places assigned to the 
puerile productions ; it was also a matter of 
interest, as tending to Illustrate the general 
bad taste and artistic ignorance of the public, 
that both pieces of rubbish had been bought 
at a high price by a wealthy conixoiBseur. 

Artists are proverbially callous to the ar- 
rows of criticism. On some grounds, they 
prefer blame to praise, inasmuch as the blun- 
dera of hostile critics amuse them ; anyhow, 
they would rather be attacked than not be 
noticed at all ; for a criticism, whatever may 
be its temper, acts as an advertisement This 
is well known to all who assodate with 
painters and sculptors. But Edward was an 
exception in his class ; he was very Bensitive 
about remarks on his works, exceedingly de- 
sirous of commendation, and wincing under 
expressions of disapproval. On the present 
occasion he was sorely distressed by the con- 
temptuous injustice of his unknown judge. 
He had never before been * regularly cut up ' 
in a newspaper ; and the sensations of a 
young man whq, for the first time in his life, 
sees himself branded * fool ' in clear, biting 
type, are not agreeable, however well he 
hide his chagrin, and aver that it's no matter 
for serious thought Some men, who are 
much before the world, grow case-hardened 
towards the peltings of an adverse press, and 
with unaffected good humor laugh at them- 
selves as being amongst * the most abused of 
Englishmen ;' but such men are fSw, and even 
the most callous and insolent of them can re- 
call a time when they were less stoical under 
the fire of public censure. Poor Edward 
was deeply afflicted. The honest simple fel- 
low saw only the little truth which leavened 
the &lsehooas of the criticism, and was blind 
to its redundant malevolence. Moreover, the 
final blow of his adversary cut him to the 
quick. * Mr. Newbolt will see it,' he thought, 
^ and learn that he has made a mistake. My 
chance for a commission from him is gone — 
and so it ought to be. What right have I 
to commissions? It will be a long time 
before I see the inside of the Clock House,* — 
which last thought caused an audible groan 
from the suffering lad. 
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At the expiration of two hoars a comforter 
came to him, in the person of John Harrison 
Newbolt, M.P. 

' What on earth are you lookinj^ so glum 
about, 'Mil. Smith?' were the gianfs first 
words, after he had said * good morning' to 
the young artist, and shaken him warmly by 
the hand. * Tour &oe and the morning don t 
agree r 

Mr. Newbolt's face was in perfect keeping 
with the bright June day—joyous with sun- 
light and fresh breeze. He was on his way 
from the City, where he had been despatch- 
ing important business, to Westminster, for 
the purpose of taking his place on a railway 
committee : but there was no sign of care or 
hard work-a-day thought in his strong, mas- 
siye, eager countenance. 

* I have been reading something in a paper 
which doesn't please me,' answered Edward, 
blushing deeply as he spoke courageously. 
* Just look at it, sir ; it concerns you almost 
as much as myself; and you ou^ht to see it' 

* Indeed ! what is it?' inquired the 'man of 
buaness, raising his big eyebrows, and shift- 
ing the whole scalp of his head with a quick, 
jerking contraction of the muscles — a move- 
ment, by the way, that was one of his 
most frequent as well as most unpleasant 
tricks. 

^ Edward handed him the ' Autocrat.' 

Whereat, without reading the offensive 
paragraph, Mr. Harrison Newbolt broke out 
laughing, with the loudest, jolliest sort of 
laughter imaginabla 

* You've seen it already, then?' asked 
Edward. 

* Seen it ? Of course I have 1 I read it on 
Saturday morning; just before I wrote to 
you,' 

A light shone in Edward's face, as he said, 
' It didn't occur to me that you might take in 
thepaper.' 

* 1 don't take it in,' was the answer. * It 
was sent to me by some one who thought I 
ought to know what the writer thinks of me I' 

'And I don't take it in either,' returned 
Edward, * it was sent to me through post.' 

* Exactly. Where is the wrapper it came 
in?' • 

/•* Here,' said Edward, picking up the torn 
wrapx)er from the floor and handing it to his 
patron. 

* To be sure ; precisely so ; as I expected,' 
obseryed Mr. Kewbolt, after glancing at the 
direction ; *• the same handwriting was on the 
wrapper sent to me.' 

'The papers must have been bought at 
some shop.' 

* Most likely,' rejoined Mr. Newbolt, drily. 
' Perhaps they were sent by the same per- 
son.' 

'Perhaps they were; your suspicion is 
mine, Mr. Smith. The same thought passed 
throi^h my mind,' observed Mr. Newbolt, yet 
more drily. 

* Who can it have been ?' 

* Some person who thought it his duty to 
let us know that we were two fools I A pret- 
tf pair we are, truly. Well, and so you don't 
like being cut up ? I must say it didn't ruffle 
my teoiper ; but then I haye been used to be- 



ing written against as a humbug, knayC) 
scoundrel, ass, for thirty years past f 

' Perhaps it was fooush of me to feel it so 
much.' 

* Young men of your a^ ought to be foolish, 
Mr. Smith. I wbmdn't give a thrip for a man 
without a grey hair who isn't a bit of a fool 
some way or other! But why did it hurt 
you ? Tell me.' 

* I didn't like to think that you had bought 
trash.' 

'Then you believe the lying print?' was 
Mr. Newbolt's loud exclamation, followed by 
another roll of noisy laughter. ' That's com- 
plimentaiT to me as well as to yourself. But 
go on ; tell me about yourself. All your cha- 
grin wasn't on my account 1' 

' By no means, Mr. Newbolt,' returned Ed- 
ward, raising a pair of bright eyes to his ques- 
tioner. ' It cut me ; because, as far as I am 
concerned, it contains a good deal of truth. 
You have been good enough to buy them at 
your own munificent price, out of sympathy 
with a young aspirant ; but the pictures are 
far from what they ought to be, and what I 
meant them to be I' 

* On my word,' exclaimed Mr. Newbolt 
roundly, ' you are a greater fool than I took 
you for I 1 shouldn't be surprised to hear that 
you have made up your mind to write to the 
editor, promising to do better for the future, 
and mildly opposing what you conceive to be 
the writer's mistakes !' 

' No,' answered Edward, slowly, * I shan't 
.do that. I have made up my mind how I 
mean to treat adverse criticism.' 

' Have you ? and how do you mean to treat 
it?' 

A pause : and then in a deeper voice, which 
showed how thoroughly he was in earnest, 
and completely he meant what he said, Ed- 
ward answered — 

^IdonH mean to talk it down, hut to work it 
down I IdoiCt mean to write it down, but to 
paint it down P 

* By Jove I' responded Mr. Newbolt, bring- 
ing an open hand down with a bang on Ed- 
ward's shoulder, * you're even a greater trump 
than I thought you, boy I I love you !' 

* Sir,' answered Edward, with graceful sim- 
plicity, as he grasped the hand which, after 
dealing him the clap on the shoulder, thrust 
itself out before him, * you're very good to me. 
Your kindness will make a child of me 1' 

Ai>ause. 

' Gome,' said the giant, changing his tone to 
one of calmness, and assuming a grave look, 
' I want to speak to you about a matter of 
business. I want you to teach drawing, 
painting, and all that sort of thing, to a youne 
friend of mine. Say twice a week, 1 shall 
want you up at Muswell Hill. My^ young 
friend lives up there; so do L WLQ you 
come Into the plan ?' 

' Really, Mr. Newbolt,' answered Edward, 
greatly astonished at the proposal, 'I don't 
know what to say. It's so sudden a proposi- * 
tion. I don't know what to think, still less 
what to say. You must give me a little time 
to make up my mind.' 

* Of course, I'll make it worth your while to 
do so,' replied the patron. 
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* I was not thinking about that,' was the 
hasty response. * How could you think it, 
sir ? Of course, my wish is to do your bid- 
ding.' 

* What were jon thinking of, then T 

* Why, just this, sir. I have never tried to 
teach any one my art, and I don't think I 
could teach it.' 

* Tut, man ! you can draw and paint ; and 
whatever a man can do, he can teach others 
to do.' 

* Not always.* 

' Pooh r responded the giant, hotly and dog- 
matically, * I tell you a man always can I' 
» Edward thought otherwise, and pleaded, 
* Indeed, sir. I mistrust mj abilitv. Let me 
ask Mr. Buckmaster to advise me.'^ 

* Fudge ! Do you intend to be dry-nursed 
by old John Buckmaster all through life?' 
inquired Mr. Newbolt, with a slight air of 
contempt. 

*I wish,* replied Edward, gravely, *that 
Mr. Buckmaster's age would let me hope that 
I might always have the benefit of his advice.' 

John Harrison Newbolt was rebuked, and 
was well pleased with the rebuke. 

* Of course, of course, Mr. Buckmaster is a 
good man, and deserves all respect,' he said, 
quickly. * Talk it over with him, then, and 
let me know your determination— on^on — 
When can you let me know your decision ? 
Let me see ; will you come to Muswell Hill 
next Thursday, at six o'clock? Dine with 
me ; look at my pictures ; and let me have 
your answer.' 

Edward accepted the invitation. 

* Very good ; now I'll be off.' 

' How old is the gentleman I am to teach ?' 
inquired Edward, as his visitor turned to 
leave. 

* Oh, age is no matter. My friend is young, 
younger than you are.' 

* Does he know anything of art f 

*A little; but very little. You'il have to 
begin ahnost at the beginning.' 

* He has had masters then before me?' 

* Several ; but I don't think any one of them 
knew his business.' 

* Exactly ; like me, they could paint or use 
the pencil, but couldn't teach.' 

*rm afraid,' laughed Mr. Newbolt, *you 
have a will of your own. How you cling to 
a notion, when it has once crept into your 
head P 

' No, no, sir, I am not obstinata I merely 
mean to be honest, and not undertake work 
which I can't do well. Would you object to 
tell me the name of your friend, and who he is ? 
Mr. Buckmaster will be sure to ask me ; and 
any answer I might give him might affect his 
advice.' 

The patron smiled as he replied, * I do object 
When you have given me " Yea," or " Nay," 
r 11 tell you more. In point of met, I haven't 
my friend's permission to say more at present 
than I have already told you. But now I 
must be off; my groom is wondering what I 
am doing here so long. Ah, to be sure, the 
memorandum — signed quite as it sdiould be ; 
there, that will be safe in my pocket Good- 
bye, till Thursday. Mind, six o'clock, sharp ; 
nothing but a joint and pudding, and a bottle 



of wine. We shall be quite alone ; not a soul 
with us, except the ladies. Gome up half-an- 
hour before dinner, and look at my pictures ; 
Ida and Flo will show them to you, and then 
we shall have something to talk about over 
our wine. But, remember, we're quite alone ; 
no dress, ay.' 

* Oh, yes, of course, I know the address,' 
replied Edward, putting a droll misconstrue^ 
tion on the last words of his patron. 

* There goes a fine-hearted man I' he said 
aloud, as he looked down through an open 
window of his studio, and watched the de- 
parture of his new ally. 

Then tumine away from the window, when 
the horsemen had clattered out of the court, 
he sat down in his easy chair, thinking, ' He 
has invited me to his house ; the house where 
^livesl What will be the end of it? Strange. 
I did not seek him out ; he has been brought 
to me. What will be the end of it V 



CHAPTER XXI. 

GOKCEBNING COSTUME AXD CEBTAm OTHBB 

MATTEBS. 

Mr. Newbolt's call had so effectually 
driven from Edward's mind all thouglife 
about the * Autocrat,' that when Rupert 
Smith entered the Fumival's Inn studio half- 
an-hour after the great man's departure, tiic 
young artist smiled as he recalled his first an- 
noyance on reading the critic's attack. 

*Ay, look there, my boy. I have been 
pitched into,' he said cheerily, directing Ru- 
pert's attention to the passage. 

' Nonsense ! let me see,' replied Rupert, pass- 
ing his eye over the lines. * Shall I read them 
out loud ?' 

* No occasion to do that. I know them by 
heart.' 

* Umph 1 and that's the wrapper in which 
the paper was enclosed?' inquired Rupert, 
taking up the paper cover which Mr. New- 
bolt had scrutinised shortly before. *The 
paragraph is malicious enough ; but I would 
rather know who sent you the * Autocrat,' 
than discover the malevolent noodle who 
penned the abuse. Is the handwriting un- 
known to you ?' * 

* Quite.' 

* It isn't to me.' 

* Indeed !' 

* Have you ever seen a line of Mike Ckivan's 
flowing penmanship ? I mean the talkative, 
noisy Irish boy, who has entered at Bucky's.' 

* Never. I know just nothing of him ; though 
he always persists in addressmg me as if we 
were very close friends.' 

* I also know just nothing of him ; but I 
have seen his handwriting, and unless my 
eye is greatly at &ult, Mr. Mike Gavan di- 
rected that wrapper.' 

* Impossible! That noisy, prating little 
fellow, surely does not presume to write art- 
criticisms.' 

* I didn't insinuate that he wrote the article 
— I only charged him with having directed 
the wrapper.' 

* A copy was sent to Mr. Newbolt, as well as 
to me. 
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' Doubtless ;— and most likely by the same 
kind friend/ 

^ Mr. Newbolt has seen that wrapper, and 
tells me the direction of his copy was in the 
same handwriting.* 

' Of course it was ; — ^I presume youVe seen 
Mr. Newbolt since Satui^ay ?* 

Whereupon Edward told him how Mr. 
Harrison l^ewbolt had that morning paid 
him a visit, and stayed with him for at least 
half-an-hour, talking in the most friendly 
manner, had coyered the * Autocrat* with de- 
rision, and had closed his urbanities with in- 
viting him to dine at the Clock House, Mu»- 
well Hill, on the following Thursday. 

'By Jove, Ned,' exclauned Rupert, play- 
fully, at this announcement, *you*re going 
a-head. Dinins^ with Members of Parliar 
ment ! We shaSl soon have your name in the 
publi^ed list of great personages present at 
fashionable entertainments.* 

'There isn't to be a jmtW. We are to 
be alone — myself, Mr. Newbolt and the ladies.* 

' The ladies I ha 1 then there are ladies — 
Mrs. Newbolt, in overpowering velvet, and a 
lon^ strinff of Miss J^ewbolts, attired with 
their usual graceful simplicity I Ned ! you 
are in luck's way. Forget that you're " only 
an artist ;** stick up to the prettiest Miss New- 
bolt, make hot love to her when papa is out of 
Uie way and mamma isn't looking, glide into 
her unsophisticated bosom, win her affections 
—and then, when the mischief has been 
^ done, and the family doctor is sure she will 
dieof consumption unless she is allowed to 
miite herself with the " object of her dioice," 
close up to the governor, and stand out fbr 
heavy settlements. That's the ^ame. We 
shall see you a rich householder m St. John's 
Wood before two years have passed, if you 
play boldly and cautiously.* 

'Fudge!* interjected Edward. 

' You must go dressed — ^although there isn't 
a part^. You must invest in a white cravat and 
dress-boots.' 

' Do you think so ?* asked Edward. ' That 
never struck me. Of course, I have not got 
those sort of things.* 

' Of course ^ou haven't,* assented Rupert, 
lauffhing memly ; ' and I dare say (you may as 
weU confess the whole truth to me) you 
haven't such a thing as a dress-coat among your 
traps?' 

'Indeed, I haven't' 

' Nor silk vest, nor dress-shirt, nor any of the 
fittings of a gentleman V 

' None of them.' 

' Poor fellow ! untutored child of nature 1 I 
pity and admire you. Your condition is in- 
structive — as showing how, in this artificial 
city, a man of education and pleasant exterior 
may contrive to eiyoy life without yield- 
ing to the first requirements of civilisa- 
tion,' 

' I never wore a dressrcoat in all my life,* 
said Edward, making a clean breast of it, and 
laying before his amused companion the exact 
extent of his wild and unreclaimed condition. 
' What occasion had I ever for one ? In the 
Island, my dear father never went into soci- 
ety of any sort, had no fiiends, save me and 
lasette I&nier, had no acquaintances but one 
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or two old boatmen of St Brelade's Bay. 
Poor dear father I what a lonely life he led for 
twenty long years ! Twenty years he lived 
on the island, never leaving it except for 
tripe to Bt Malo, and a walking excursion 
through Brittany and Vendee during the 
weeks of each autumn ; and throughout all 
those years he had no friend but me and my 
old French nurse. The island was a gay 
place, with plenty of society for rich people ; 
but we never entered it ; and if I went there 
now, I don*t believe I should find a person to 
shake me by the hand, except two old boat- 
men — ^no eyes to blink me a welcome, but 
Li8eUe*s.* 

At the close of this sentence, Edward*s voice 
was broken with emotion. 

' Yes^es, dear boy — ^I know, I know,' inter- 
rupted Rupert, with womanly tenderness and 
abiding flippancy. 

' But don^t think about the dear old dad, or 
you'll grow mournful — and — ^then — I shall be 
sad too. Let's laugh while we can.' 

' I won't make you sad,' responded Edward, 
with a smile. 'I)on't be amdd. I usually 
keep a good firm hold on myself; but the 
disgraceful state of my wardrobe brought up 
the old, cruel, thoughts of the old time.' 

* Of course.' 

* But we'll have no more of theuL* 
A moment's pause. 

And then, with his habitual lightness, Ru- 
pert, reverting to Edward's want of a dress- 
coat, said, 'But this question of dress is a 
grave matter, Ned. I must take you to my 
tailor, and get him to rig you out. We have 
almost three days before us, and in that tim 
my tailor would make a scavenger look lika 
a peer of the realm.* 

Edward had recovered his usual cheerful- 
ness, as he answered, ' All right ; I put myself 
in your hands. You shall do with me what- 
ever you think right; and I needn't say I 
have confidence in your iudgment on such 
matters. But do you think there's really anv 
need for me to go in full array ? I shouldn't 
like to be over-dressed.' 

* It's always better, Ned,' observed Rupert, 
sententiously, ' to be over-dressed than under- 
dressed. To be under-dressed is to insult 
vour host ; to be over-dressed is but to pay 
him a compliment A morning coat at an 
evening party is an impertinence to every la- 
dy who has been good enough to set off her 
own beauty to the best advantage.' 

' But this isn't an evening party,' pleaded 
Edward. ' We are to be qmte alone.' 

'That doesn't matter,' persisted Rupert, 
authoritatively; ' flill fig is necessaiy unless Mr. 
Newbolt expressly ordered you not to dress ; 
or, at least, told you that you might do as 
you Uked. If he didn't tell you not to bother 
yourself with an elaborate toUet, regulation 
togs must be had recourse to. Did he give 
you a hint about dress V 

' To be sure, he did,' exclaimed Edward, a 
light suddenly bursting upon hinL ' His last 
words were, " Remember, we're quite alone ; 
no dress." ' 

* Why on earth didn't you say so before Y 

' For the simple reason that at the time I 
did not understand him. I thought that he 
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was speaking ofhiB address at MuswellHill; 
but now it \Sa dawned upon me — ^both what 
he said and what he meant What an absurd 
mistake T 

* Oh, Ned/ cried Rupert, * you're better than 
any comedy — ^more ridiculous than any &rce I 
You'll kill me outright with laughter. But 
come, the state of aSsdrs is so far changed 
that I no loneer insist on foil dress. It will 
now be my pleasant, but most important, duty 
to see that you go to Muswell Hill in an ap- 
propriate morning dress. Let me see — ^faaye 
you a hat V 

* Have I a hat ? ^ Of course I have.* 

* I never saw you sport it.* 

' I always wear it on Sundays.' 

' Let me have a look at it' 

Whereupon Edward hastily retired to his 
bedroom, and in ten seconds returned with a 
blue band-box in his hands. 

In a trice the hat was taken from the blue 
band-box, and triumphantly exhibited 

It was a hat of an unquestionably obsolete 
fiishion. The diameter of the top was at 
least one-third greater than the diameter at 
the head-band. The brim was ingeniously 
bent, so that its foremost point almost touched 
the wearer's eyebrows, whilst its hindmost 
point rested on the coat-collar. It was en- 
circled b^ a silk band an inch and a half 
deep, which band was fastened in front by a 
buckle somewhat larger than a shilling. 

* Where did you get that thing V inquired 
Rupert. 

'in the island, to be sure,' answered Ed- 
ward, heedless of the contemptuons emphasis 
laid by Rupert on the word * thing.' 

* How much did you give for it ?' 
•Twelve shillings— ^rftwA. You under- 
stand?' 

* Oh, yes ; I understand.' 

* It was an expensive hat,' continued Ed- 
ward. * Twelve shillings, British, is a high 
price for a hat in the island ; but it has stood 
me well. It looked rather the worse for 
wear a month since ; but I had it done up for 
a shilling, and you see it's as good as new.' 

* My dear Ned,' sidd Rupert, gravely, * it 
isn't a hat' 

'It isn't &h&tr 

* Certainly not You're quite in error. It 
isnH a hat, though the force of habit is so 
strong that you uiink it one. It is Just cred- 
ible (I am scarcely justified in saying so 
much)--it is just credible that it was a hat 
when it first came into your possession, at a 
cost of twelve shillings (British !) but it isnH a 
hat any longer. It is a thing of the past ; the 
remains of what may have been a hat Put 
it in its native banabox, my dear boy, and 
send it to the museum of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety, where it will be rightly appreciated as 
an interesting relic of departed manners. 
Don't continue to regard it as a hat Any- 
how, don't wear it again. Why, no laay 
could see you in it without feeling a strong 
inclination to laugh at you.' 

' Is it really so old-fashioned V asked Ed- 
ward, reluctantly yielding his high esteem 
for the hat 

* Indeed it is. You see, Ned, though you 
are an artist, you don't pay sufficient atten- 



tion to modem coetmne. In five minutes 
you could turn me out on canvas an admira- 
ble cavalier's hat, all plumes, peak, and rib- 
ands ; but you'd be sadly at fault if you at- 
tempted to paint Rotten Row on a fine sum- 
mers afternoon.' 

• I have no doubt you are riffht' 

• Gome, put yoursdf trustfully in my hands, 
and let us walk out — pay a visit to my taUor^ 
and have a word with my hatter. If you art> 
to get a firm footing in Mr. Newbolt's house 
you must make a fisivorable impression on the 
iadie& Let us be off to the West-end. It's a 
beautifrd day ; and when we've done our 
shopping, we'll take a lazy walk through the 
Park, look at the great people, and sit for an 
hour in the sun on a bench in the Kensing- 
ton Gardens.' 

The proposal was of a friendly sort Com- 
mon sense urged that it should be accepted 

So Edward, without further show of reluc- 
tance, yielded to good counsel. 

* But how about my dress to-day ? Shall I 
wear my hat V he asked. 

* No, no,' was the answer ; * wear your cap 
as usual. I am not afraid to walk about the 
West-end with a man who looks like an art- 
student ; but I'd die sooner than be seen in 
the Park arm-in-arm with the wearer of that 
preposterous chimney-pot.' 



CHAPTER XXn 

0OAT8, OOAT-ABHOB, AKD LIVERIES 

Their shopping done, Rupert and Ned 
went off to Kensington Gardens, where they 
took possession of an unoccupied bench in 
a retired nook ; and when they were seated, 
it pleased Rupert to revert to the Muswell 
Hill invitation. 

* How do you think you'll get on with the 
ladies, Ned ?. Unless I am mistaken, to 
amuse women with small talk isn't exactly 
in your line.' 

' So much out of my line, that I shan't try 
to amuse them.' 

* Quite right, Ned ; stick to that Don't try 
to amuse them ; and you'll achieve to perfec- 
tion what you have no wish to accomplish. 
The novelty of dining with a young man 
who doesn't try to be amusing will be the 
best cUversion they will have had for many a 
day. Still, you must make up your mind to 
feeling rather awkward at firsO 

* I raiow I shall be awkward, for you see I 
have had no experience of ladies' society.' 

*No experience? Not quite so bad as 
that?' 

* Honestly, I have never in all my Ufe been 
introduced to a woman who could oe called a 
lady—in the conventional sense of the word.' 

* How strange 1' 

*Why strange? In the island I never 
spoke to a lady ; at school I never came in 
contact with a lady, for Mrs. Lemaitre (though 
she used to invite some of the boys to her 
parties) never deigned to pay me any atten- 
tion ; and you know as well as I do, a Lon- 
don art-student, without special private intro- 
ductions, has no means of making acquaint- 
ance with gentlewomen.' 
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' Mrs. Lemaitre's invitatioiiB were confined 
to boys of good qoali^, eh V the sons of the 
island squires, and of ladies with whom she 
wished to stand well ?* 

* I suppose so. And No. 856 was not the 
son of a squire ; he was only the son of an 
impoyerished, unintroduced occupant of a 
little cottage, about whom just nothing was 
known to the aboriginal islanders, except 
that he paid his debts, smoked his pipe, liyed 
alone, kept himself to himself^ ana bore the 
title to captain, giyen him by the boatmen of 
the bay in return for his presents of tobacco 
and spirits. Of course, Imo. 856 was nothing 
to Mrs. Lemaitre.' 

* What do you mean by No. 856 V 

' That was my number at Elizabeth's Col- 
lege. Ey ery boy had a number assigned him 
in the college books ; and he was known by 

' By Joye I they numbered you like con- 
yicts on the hulks. But did the boys call 
each other by their numbers T 

* Quite as often as by their names. It was 
a matter of pride with eyery boy to know 
eyery other boy's number as well as his own. 
In the playground, the fellows used to call 
each other by their numbers. What a jangle 
of nimibers there was at times Y 

* My &ith I there must haye been. But you 
don't mean to say there were so many as 856 
boys in the college at the same time r 

' Dear me, no ; not more than an eighth of 
that number. They either started or recom- 
menced the numbering when the new college 
was opened. I was ^th boy to be entered 
on the books of the new college. You under- 
stand?' 

'Quite. Had you close IHends amongst 
yotur schoolmates, Ned ? * 

' No. You see the prejudice against settlers 
on the Island was strong with the sons of the 
old' &milies, almost as strong amongst the 
boys as amongst their parents. So the fellows 
had a sort of contempt fbr No. 856 as an in- 
terioper. They did not like me; perhaps I 
didnnt take the best means to make them Dke 
me, for I was a sulky, froward young cub. 
But there was one chap I was yery fond of; 
and he had a sort of sneaking fondness for me, 
although I was an interloper and a settler. 
Jenmiy Brehaut went to India on leaying 
Elizabeth's. I wonder how he is getting on. 
ni bet he's a good soldier.' 

* Brehaut ! what queer names those islanders 
haye ? How do you spell it V 

' B-r-e-h-SrU-t Jemmy was a stunning little 
fellow. Jacques le Cocq, who was a prodi- 
gioos bully, once thrashed him with a iiding- 
whip for saying I was as much a gentleman as 
any boy in the college ; and Jemmy neyer told 
me about the row. I only found it out after- 
wards.' 

' Then schooldays were not your happiest 
days?* 

'Indeed they were not,' sighed Edward, 
speakinff slowly after the sigh. ' The master 
(udn't l&e mCj and with better reason than 
the boys. Besides bdng an interloper, I was 
dun at my books: I used to work hard 
enough ; but I was always in grief, and at the 
bottom of my dasSb Tnere's no gainsaying 



that I'm not deyer— I wish I was— like you, 
Rupert But I can't get hold of books. Oh, 
the hours upon hours that I haye spent in the 
lock-up at tiie top of the tower ! I do hon- 
estly mink that an entire year of my existence 
has been passed in solitfuy confinement; by 
short doeesw Once on a time haying nothing 
better to do, I cut my name in great, h\e leir 
ters on the door of the right-mmd locl-up. 
thus: " Edward Smith, a Hater of Tyranny T'^ 
Jemmy Brehaut was shut up in the same crib 
on the following tlay, and seeing my handi- 
work, he caryed mmiediately beneath it, 
"James Brehaut, who abominates Despotism I" 
Poor, dear Jemmy, he put two m's in his 
" abominates." If eyer we go to St. Peter 
Port together again, I'll take you up the old 
tower, and show yon the two bold legends.' 

' Poor Ned V broke in Rupert, with a mock- 
ery of pity. 'Poor Ned, gazing through the 
bus of ms dungeon-window. It's a subject 
for a poeuL' 

'But you know,' explained Edward, 'I 
neyer let my dear father suspect how unhappy 
I was. I neyer told him how often I used to 
gaze— throu^ the lock-up windows, oyer the 
roofs of St Peter Port, tumbled together on 
the hUl-^de, and oyer the sea — at tl^ clifis of 
Jers^ in the distance 1' 

'Well,' obseryed Rupert, 'certainly your 
bringing up accounts for your ignorance of 
women.^ 

' I don't think I am i^orant of them,' re- 
turned Edward, with a qmet look of unaffected 
surprise. ' All I plead guilty to is inexperi- 
ence in the ways of pleasing them ; not of 
ignorance how to do it, but only of want of 
practice.' 

' You're a confident fellow, upon my word. 
You understand women without haying stu- 
died them; you know how to treat them, 
though you haye neyer spoken to a lady in 
all your days : your theory is perfect, and aD 
you want is a little practice to turn your 
faultless science into &ultless art Brayo, my 
chiysalis lady-killer ? 

* I didn't say all that What I mean is,— 
though I feel that for a time I shall be clumsy 
to women, they don't seem strange or un- 
known to me. But I can't make you exactly 
see what I feeL' 

' Indeed, you can.' 

' Although I haye neyer yet spoken to a la- 
dy, Fye read of ladies, and thought about 
them. An artist is a bit of a poet, though he 
mayn't be able to put his poetry in yerse. 
Shakspeare and Walter Scott haye taught me 
what the minds and natures of gentlewomen 
are ; and pictures haye giyen me inrights in- 
to them. I like to glance at ladies as they 
driye past me in the streets, and then when 
the rumble of thdr carriasei has died out, to 
go away, thinkin^^ about meir gentleness, and 
beauty, and goo£kess. Do you laugh, and 
think it impossible to learn anything of wo> 
men that way?' 

' I don't laugh, Ned,' said Rupert, grayely 
and earnestly ; ' indeed I don't I shouldn't 
be surprised at disooyering that you know 
more about real gentlewomen — ^true, indubit- 
able ladies— than I can teach you ; although 
I dance with them at balls, and harye stud 
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with them in country housee.' And then, 
quickly assuming his most mirthful manner, 
he cried, * Ah, I see there^s no reason to fear 
that you won't make your way with the 
women; whether you will have equal suc- 
cess with the flunkies is another Question. 
Don't you tremble at me thought of having 
to encounter the stem scrutiny of Mr. New- 
bolt's butler,, the supercilious condescension 
of his footmen V 

* They won't trouble me,' answered Edward 
with correspondmg merriment. ' I have nev- 
er, save on one occasion, exchanged words 
with a rich man's servants ; and that one oc- 
casion inclines me to think they are not such 
terrible fallows to deal with. 1 dare say gor- 
geous lacqueys are not nearly so absurd and 
offensive as they are represented in Punch.' 

* Some are not — some are,' rejoined Rupert 
sententiously ; and then he proceeded to pour 
upon his young Mend, whose mind he was 
benevolentlv instructing in the ways of polite 
life, a flood of information and anecdote, 
which showed how attentively he had studied 
the British footman. * Those who are Just 
what satirists describe them may be divided 
into two classes : Class 1. Tinselled menials 
who can be conciliated with half-crowns, or 
other coins varying in value from half-a- 
crown to a sovereign inclusiva Class 2. Tin- 
selled menials who cannot be so conciliated. 
[Of butlers in plain clothes, forming a distinct 
species of the human race, we will say nothing 
at present.] The utterly indomitable beings 
of Class 2 are terrible creatures ; beware of 
them \ any attempts to impose upon them by 
blandishments, or mollify them by liberality, 
will be in vain: at a glance they know all 
about you — ^what company you keep, what 
your property and expectations are, how 
much you have lying at your bankers', whe- 
ther you are likely to get on in the world — 
and tiiey treat you accordingly. If you be- 
long to a ^ood set, they content themselves 
with chillmg you by an assumption of frigid 
dignity ; if your property and expectations 
are satisfactory, they regard you with appa- 
rent toleration; if your account at your 
bankers' is shadowy, they seize the first op- 
portunity to pour gravy over your best coat. 
Avoid Class 2; never give them anything, 
and as far as possible persuade yourself that 
you are not cognisant of their existence. 
Lengthened experience will enable you to de- 
tect them by certain outward signs. They 
usually wear an excess of powder, and not 
unfrequently are notable for the freshness of 
their canary-colored shorts. As a general 
rule, you may look out for mischief whenever 
you see an obtrusively yellow hvery. Gam- 
boee adornments aggravate and bring into 
Aill action the British footman's most danger- 
ous qualities; whereas sober-tinted liveries 
are found to mitigate his Original ferocity. 
Drab footmen will never give you much trou 
ble; lacqueys in claret swallow-tails and dus- 
ky continuations may usually be approached 
without fear, in cheerful weather ; blue is an 
uncertain color ; dark blue is usually indica- 
tive of respectability, but sky-blue is a just 
ground for suspicion, and all medium tmts 
must be watched wiUi nervous apprehension. 



Yiolet fosters disdainflil hostility to masters, 
as a body ; whereas green is the parent of 
universal misanthropy. Tou' should never 
enter a house where the men-servants are 
splendid with scarlet cloth, unless you have a 
brace of pistols in your breast-pocket* 

* Do stop this rubbish !' exclaimed Edward. 

* Of Class 1,' continued Rupert, * I could 
give you many deli^htfid anecdotes. They 
are invariably acquisitive, frequently incjui^- 
tive, and, under judicious treatment, will be 
loquacious about the foibles of their employ- 
ers. Small coins, steadily administered, wiU 
rouse in them sentiments of transient grati- 
tude; five-shilling pieces elevate them to 
sensations of mtituae ; for half-a-guinea the 
most fickle of them will be devot^ to your 
interests for at least forty-eight hours. To 
strangers who are above them in social con- 
dition, they manifest reserve and hauteur un- 
til pecuniary arrangements have quickened 
their better qualities ; but to new acquaintan- 
ces of their own rank they are invariably ur- 
bane. One of these absurd but comparatively 
harmless creatures once upon a time rather 

Eut his fbot in it with a friend of mine. My 
lend (a great artist) was bidden to the coun- 
try residence of our most gracious Queen, in 
order that a certain eminent personage near 
her Majesty's person might give him direc- 
tions abodt a commission. Modest and unas- 
suming as our intellectual chieftainfi ever are, 
my friend made the transit from the railway 
station to the royal palace in a hired fly ; and 
though he had been invited to tarry in tbe 
august abode for three days and three nights, 
he was not attended by a body-servant On 
alighting, he was shown to his appointed 
rooms ; and as soon as he found himself alone 
in a pleasant sitting-room he proceeded with- 
out delay to unpack a portmanteau, in which 
he had some choice works of art, ready for 
inspection by distinguished eye& Thus was 
my friend busying himself when, through a 
door which he had not taken the precaution 
to close, there came into the room from an 
acUacent gallery no less important a person 
than the Prime litOnister's stateliest meniaL 
** I say," inquired this high ofiSicial, address- 
ing my friend as though my friend were my 
friend s servant (which, by the way he was), 
" what sort of guVn'r is yours ?" " A prime 
*un," answered my friend, deeming it best to 
give himself a eood character. " He is, is he ?" 
urged the inquirer. " No doubt about it," re- 
sponded my friend, who has a fine sense of 
the humorous ; " his pay is ^ood and his man- 
ners are better : he alwaysTets me manage his 
accounts, and, for the most part, whatever he 
wants done he does himself. " That's a good 
sort ; and he's strange to this place, isn't he ?'* 
was the next question. Responded my friend, 
" He has never been here before." " Then 
hang me," exclaimed the stately servitor, 
" since he is such a good 'un, if I don't put 
you up to the ways of this house, and then 
you can give him the wink, and so both you 
and he will know how to make yourselves 
comfortable. I'm quite at home here." It is 
needless to say my friend accepted the offer ; 
but before his new acquaintance could make 
the promised revelations, and put him up to 
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the ways of the house, Lady Tenterhook, 
came along the gallery, and catching sight 
of my Mend (who had often been her guest 
at Grumly Castle), exclaimed, " Ah, mv dear 

Mr. , how glad I am to see you here!" 

When the wretched servant saw ms new ac- 
quaintance shaking hands with one of the 
noblest ladies of the Court, he no longer 
seemed guits at home; and when the Sur 
countess had sailed awa^ down the gallery 
after greeting her artist friend, the poor fel- 
low had lost presence, nerve and dignity. *' I 
hope, sir,'* he said to my friend, in a very al- 
tered tone, " you^ll pardon my mistake, and 
not say anything about it I meant no disre- 
spect to anybody." ** Til keep your counsel 
on one condition," responded my friend with 
a smile. " Name it, sir," besought the man. 
" m keep your counsel," said my friend, " if 
you continue to regard me as my own serv- 
ant, and put me up to the ways of (he houee^ 
But the superb gentleman's gentleman could 
not accept the terms; it would, he main- 
tained, be impossible for him (under the 
changed aspect of affairs) to fulfil his pai-t of 
the compact Their mutual confidence was 
at an end; that confidence which in two 
short minutes had sprung into existence, 
reached maturity, and perished for ever. So 
effectually do class distmctions wall off man 
from his brother man.' 

' And your firiend,' said Edward, * had to 
find out " the ways of the house " for him- 
self?" 

* Just so; and upon the whole he found 
them pleasant ways — rather fonnal, but very 
kindly.' 

* And how about the inoffensive footmen, 
whose existence you admit f suggested Ed- 
ward. 

' It is getting late, Ned,* was the answer ; 
' so late £at it would be impossible for me to 
enumerate their merits on the present occar 
sion. Some of them are men of high intel- 
lectual attainments, and good extraction. In 
Park Lane I could show you a sober and se- 
vere footman who graduated at Oxford with 
the honors of a first class, and still holds an 
All Soul's fellowship : bent on achieving per- 
fection ui the line of Christian humili^, he 
has embraced his lowly position for the sake 
of mortifying and subduing eatthly pride. 
Another, whom I could point out in Belgrave 
Square, is in reality a peer of the realm, with 
vast possessions ; but he perseveres in holding 
his present inglorious position, because he is 
of an indolent disposition and prefers a con- 
dition of life which imposes upon him the 
smallest possible amount of hard work. A 
third, of a humbler degree, in Eaton Sauare, 
is a steady and discerning reader of au our 
best ephemeral literature ; he told me lately 
Uiat " Dickens's works were amusing, but not 
true to life ;" and he holds that Titmarsh's in- 
imitable portrait of " Jeames " is not intended 
to ridicule the livery-wearing tribe, but is in 
fact a pungent satire on their employers. But 
let us draw these remarks to a conclusion — 
What does your watch say about the time V 

*Past five o'clock— near six,' replied Ed- 
ward, looking at his watch 

* Bless me, what a fine old watch r exclaimed 



Rupert, taking in hand Edward's gold hunt- 
ing-watch 

"It was my father's,' observed Edward, ner- 
vously : *■ I had it cleaned last week, and mean 
to wear it I dare say you never saw it be- 
fore.' 

* Yes, I have. I remember seeing it before.' 

* Worn by my &ther T 

* No.' 

* By whom then ?— when ?• 

* I saw it in your hand the first evening we 
ever exchanged words— ever looked on each 
other.' 

* What I on that evening at Hr. Buck- 
master's — more than three years since ?" 

*• Exactly. Tou had it then ; don't you re- 
member V 

* To be sure I do. My father had entrusted 
it to me, to get it repaired in London. What 
a strange memory you have for little things 1' 

* I have a strange memory for little thin^,' 
assented Rupert, still exclaiming the exterior 
of the watch. 

* A good shield that,' he continued, looking 
at a coat of arms, engraved on the back. 
*The starlings on a field argent; crest — a 
starling.' 

* Yes, I think of having them erased,' re- 
phed Edward, coloring. 

* What, aren't they your armsf 

'Pooht Smiths have no arms,' the young 
artist said quickly. 

' Don't tell the Smiths so,' observed Rupert, 
carelessly. * But whetlier they are your arms 
or not, you ought to pay taxes for tnem.' 

* Ought I? I don't bear them' 

' Pardon me : in the eye of the law you do 
(I assume that the eye of the law catches sight 
of your watch), inasmuch as they decorate 
one of your chattels. If you buy an old chair 
in Wardour Street, adorned vnth arms to 
which you neither have right nor make claim, 
and put it in your chambers so that the tax- 
gatherer sees it, he can, and most likely will, 
come down on you for the sum annually due 
from those who bear arms.' 

* Nonsense V 

* It's no nonsense. The case has been con- 
tested, and decided as I tell you. Though I 
am only a butterfly barrister, I'm enough of a 
lawyer to know that. Now, I dare say the 
consequence of my telling you this will be 
that you'll pay the tax.' 

*0f course J shall,' said Edward, hotly; 
*■ ril pay the Queen what I owe her, as well as 
everyone else.' 

* What a droll boy you are, Ned f 

* Don't you pay your taxes?' asked Ed- 
ward. 

' When I am forced. The income-tax com- 
missioners I put off by a very brief statement 
in writing, the last time they did me the 
honor to mquire about my means of subsist- 
ence. I took their paper and returned it to 
the local collector, after having written across 
it, *^I am entirely dependent on my father, 
who allows m&— nothing." I don't think the 
income-tax commissioners wUl trouble me 
again for some time to come.' 

Edward laughed at the Jest, and afterwards 
inquired, ' Then, have you a father living?' 

* How do you know I ever had a &ther ? 
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In the eye of the law, yon know, there are men 
who are the sons of that arch rogue— nobod]^.' 

* Pah ! that's not a nice speech, Rupert/ said 
Edward, bluntly. 

* Right ; it isn't ; you're right, old boy,' re- 
joined Rupert : and then he added, in a grave 
•and almost sad voice, * Ko, Ned, I haven't a 

&ther living. like you, I have lost my fisither.' 
Risine from their bench in the quiet comer 
of Kensmgton Gkkrdens, the young men walk- 
ed back to the town, and took leave of each 
other in the PiccadillyCircus ; Edward hasten- 
ing to the ' Duke's Head,' Poland Street, for 
his usual inexpensive dinner, and Rupert 
sauntering down to the dub quarter of St 
James's parish, intending to dine alone at his 
club, and after a light meal and a bottle of 
cool Rhenish wine, to q)end the evening in 
the Rhododendron card-room, where he was 
known as a perfect whist-player. 

As the young man sat over his well-cooked 
ikre, in the principal dining-room of the grand 
club-house, he thought to Imnself, * I have play- 
ed those little trumps very well, and have a 
few more particulars about him — particulars 
that may be useftd some da^. That noisy lit- 
tle fellow, Mike Gravan, is just the lad to talk 
and push himself into Ned's good graces — 
where I don't wish any one save myself to 
have permanent quarters. It was a clever 
trick tibiat, fixing on Mr. Mike C^van the sin 
of maliciously posting those two copies of the 
* Autocrat' The imitation of the Irish boy's 
handwriting is exact Ned and he won't be 
thick fHen£. How surprised Ned would be 
lo discover that his dear friend Rupert not 
o^Iy posted the papers, but wrote the abusive 
article 1 Poor Ned ! 1 wonder what will be 
the end of our strange intercourse 1' 



CHAPTER XXIU. 

THE GBA17D TI8ISR OF THE * CLOCK HOUSE.' 

When Edward turned down Grouch lane, 
and walked under the palings that face the 
grounds of the Clock House, he was to the 
casual observer's eye ascheeiy, pleasant, well- 
dressed a young man as any connoisseur of 
humanly could wish to look upon. Thanks 
to Rupert's taste, and his own compliant tem- 
per which allowed him to accept prudent 
counsel, he was no longer a roughly-clad art- 
student, but a carefuUy-attirea gentleman, 
fit, in every respect of outward appearance, 
to be introduced to a lady's drawing-room. 

But though he had neither misgivings nor 
cause for uneasiness on the score of his attire, 
he became very nervous, and his heart beat 
very fast, as he approached nearer and nearer 
the Clock House gateway, and reflected that 
in another ten minutes he would, in all prob- 
ability, for the first time in Ids life be holdine 
conversation with ladies, one of whom had 
for many months past been the mistress of his 
dreams, the object of a thousand wildly ro- 
mantic imaginmgs, the cause of some dejec- 
tion and much pure gladness. He did not 
remember how, just seventy-two hours be- 
fore, he had expressed belief that he knew 
the natures of women, and would enjoy their 



8ociet}r, if he could but gain a little practical 
experience of their subtle, gentle ways, could 
but have a little practice in the art of render- 
ing them rightM homage ; he did not recall 
how, in restless nij^hts, and in sunny day- 
dreams, he had &ncied one hour spent in the 
presence of the lovely girl who had ambled 
past him on her black pony, as he lay upon 
the grassy border of Crouch Lane, would be 
better than a long life of ordinary enjoyment ; 
no recollections stole over him of minutes, 
when he had marvelled what would be the 
destiny of the beautUul child- woman — what 
happiness, what sorrow the future had in 
store for her. Clean forgotten were the pe- 
riods of doubt, and hope, and foolish jealousy 
and swiftiy-dying sorrow, — ^when he had pic- 
tured the mil as set before him in the path of 
life, and offered to his grasp, if he could only 
learn how to win her : when he had thouglit 
of himself as having learnt the way, and re- 
ceived sure proof he was drawing her nearer 
and nearer to his hand as well as his heart, 
was bedding himself deeper and deeper in her 
affections ; when he had uttered cries of pain 
on beholding her the bride of one unlike him- 
self, the wife of a man who did not, could not 
love her as she ought to be loved, the mother 
of children who had no smiles or words of 
tenderness fbr him ; when he had, in a horri- 
ble, ghastly, nightmare vision that haunted 
for days afterwards, seen her slowly &de 
away, until the cold stillness of death gave 
awful cahnness to her face, feaieT in its last 
rest than ever it had been in life. None of 
these recollections disturbed hiuL A vi^ue, 
imdefinable apprehension that he was enter- 
ing a critical period of his life ; a shadowy 
fear that his steps were carrying him to dis- 
aster ; a shadowy hope that he was mmg 
whither immeasurable happiness would be 
conferred upon him ; an anxious sense that 
his onward course was rash and full of dan- 
ger; a clear and inspirating consdousness 
that it was too late to retreat, and that a 
power superior to his own personal volition 
had brought him to the ground which he trod 
with quick, uncertain,*mltering steps : — ^these 
were the thoughts and emotions which agi- 
tated him, as ne paused in the shady lane 
before the Clock House gateway, pulled the 
bell, started at the loudness and duration of 
the peal which followed the action, heard the 
rustUng of the lime-boughs overhead, took 
note of the speckless flagstones covering the 
short path between the high iron gate and 
the antique door of the House, marked the 
height of the box-brushes on either side of 
the broad flagged way, observed the grey 
facings of the lofty red-brick mansion, saw 
bright aiiy windows through the folis^ of 
dehcate acacias, glanced at the cumbrous 
portico of the entrance-door, and thought 
that tie bell would never have done ringmg 
— ^that the servants took their leisure in an- 
swering the summons. 

At length the ringing ceased : and just as it 
stopped, the massive hall-door at the ies end 
of the flagged path, and one side of the high 
iron gate, through which he had been peer- 
ing, were drawn back with a simultaneons- 
neas which left no room to doubt that me- 
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cbanical contrivance connected the door and 
the iron gate. 

Passing throngh the gate, the stranger ad- 
vanced to the open door, and in less than 
half a minute was standing near a repreaentp 
ative of the class so humorously caricatured 
by Rupert. 

The man was neither a claret, nor crimson, 
nor blue nor drab servitor. He didn't wear 
powder or knee breeches; his calves were 
not conspicuous, and he had upon his person 
neither an inch of lace nor a metal button. 
He was a stout, well-fed person, several years 
past the entrance to middle age, but showing 
no signs of decay. His dress was a loosely 
made suit of black cloth ; he displayed an un- 
st^urched necktie (in old times it was called a 
' pudding-cloth necktie *) of whitest linen and 
spotless shirt front ; his nands were glovel^, 
and his feet were cased in large, well worn 
Blucher shoes. Highlv respectable was the 
appearance of this elaerly person. There 
'wss intelligence in his full and rather impu- 
dent face, and a touch of humor in his grey 
eyes. He might have been taken for the 
master of the house by any one who saw him 
standing at the open door, and had no per- 
sonal knowledge either of him or Mr. New- 
bolt. He might easily have been mistaken 
for an old-fashioned country rector who had 
knocked about in the world before settling 
down on a fleit living. A momentary suspi- 
cion crossed Edward's mind that the elderly 
man might not be a servant, although he had 
answered the bell-ring. 

* I believe this is the aock House?* said 
Edward. 

' The Clock House, Crouch Lane, Muswell 
Hill,* assented the other. 

'Mr.Newbolt'sr 

'Hit are,' responded the elderly person, 
with the slightest possible movement of res- 
pect 

* Is Mr. Newbolt at home ?* 

* Mr. John Harrison Newbolt, M.P., arenot 
at ome,' returned the elderly person with in- 
creased dignity. 

Let it here be observed that the elderly 
person was very punctilious and nice on cer- 
tain questions of grammar ; that he was ac- 
customed, in speaking of Mr. Newbolt to 
strangers, to give him the full benefit of his 
three names, and also of his senatorial in- 
itials ; and that when he so gave forth the full 
volume of the imposing name and title, he 
attributed a royal plurauty to the person de- 
scribed. The elaerly person did this on 
grammatical principle, holding that the three 
names and two titular letters required that 
the verbs agreeing with them should be in the 
plural. The elderlv person had often laid 
down this rule in the servants' hall to Mr. 
Newbolt's servants, with whom his word on 
points of grammatical criticism was * law ;' 
and also to other gentlemen of the * service,' 
who as thej did not eat Mr. Newbolt's bread 
and take his wages, were less ready to bow 
before the grana vizier of the Clock House. 

Be notice also here given, that though the 
grand vizier was verv critical on nice points 
of language, and had more than once written 
to literary journals deploring the corruptions 



and vulgarisms introduced into current Eng 
lish by careless newspaper writers, he was 
fidn^larly lawless as regeurded the use, abuse, 
and misuse of the letter H. This formal no- 
tice of an important and lamentable feud is 
here riven, because the historian of * Not 
Dead Yet' does not engage, in his printed 
report of the grand vizier's sayings, to mark 
all the occasions on which the mnd vizier 
used or omitted that letter, in defiance of the 
rules of his mother-tongue, and to the pain of 
fastidious hearers. 

* Mr. John Harrison Newbolt, M.P., are not 
at home,' repeated the elderly person. 

* Indeed. It is past half past five. Mr. 
Newbolt expects me to dine with him.' 

* Hoh r observed the elderiy person, relax- 
ing into an air of welcome. * To be sure, I 
dare say, Mr. Smith V 

* Exactly, I am Mr. Smith,' returned Ed- 
ward. 

*To be sure, we've been eanpecting you. 
You're the young man who've done the pic- 
tures?' 

* Right again,' replied Edward ; ' and you, I 
suppose, are Mr. Newbolt's butler ?' 

* That's what I am in the census returns ! 
Hi'm hentered as a butler ; though, as you'll 
soon see, hi'm a goodish deal above a butler 
in some things, and a ffoodish deal bunder 
him in bothers. Regaraed as a butler, I'm 
Just nothing : regarded as the general mana- 
ager of the " Clock House/' I'm next door to 
everybody. My name is Philip Turvey. But 
come in, and let me take your 'at. I don't 
usually open doors, or take 'ats, or speak to 
strangers ; but it so happens that Mr. iMewbolt 
has gone out with the carriage, and has tak- 
en Thomas with him, and rve sent Arthur 
on an errand Still I'll do my best to make 
you feel at ome. Our ladies won't be witib 
you Just yet ; for one of 'em is speaking to 
the housekeei>er, and the other is out riding, 
with a groom and two large dogs behind her. 
But pray come in. Tou 11 like to see our 
picters^ and I can tell you all about *em, prices 
and all. They are a fine lot ; but whether 
we shall get our money back with interest, 
when we re dead and finish hup with hay 
hart hauction. is more than I can tell. You 
see, we buy meters purely as an investment. 
Sometimes Mr. Newbolt will go in for a little 
fimcy business, what you may call sentiment- 
al business ; but I never let him carry on that 
game for long. * Mr. Newbolt,' I say, * none 
of that ; I hadmire hart as much as any man 
breathing, but we buy our picters purely as 
investment.' 

All this was said in a low, purring, strictly 
confidential undertone. 

Following Mr. Turvey through the hall — 
or rather two halls, divided by a black oak 
screen and folding-doors, Edward had Just 
time to note the grand effect and minor fea- 
tures of the entrance— the black and white 
marble slabs of its cool, wide fioor; the rich 
carving of the oaken cornices, that ran round 
the top of the walls between the wainscot 
and the painted ceiling ; the massive balus- 
trade of the mansion's principal staircase, up 
which a team of four horses might have been 
driven ; the old tables and duurs crossed by 
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the sunlight which ran through the house 
irom garden to court ; an enormous painting 
of a boar>hunt, and half a score of fiEimily por- 
traits — when he entered the long, lofty draw- 
ing-room, which was Mr. Newbolt's princi- 
pal picture-gallery. The room was a fine, 
airy, showy place ; abounding in amber dra- 
peries and snowy- white hangmgs, plate glass 
and gilding, mirrors and costly furniture, as 
well as works of high art. On the left of the 
young man, as he entered, were windows 
commanding a yiew of lawns and shrub- 
beries, and overlooking the grand valley on 
the far side of which lay the mighty London, 
scarcely visible in the thin blue mist that 
coverea her. Straight in front of him, at the 
opposite end of the long room, was an open 
door which led to the conservatory, the win- 
ter-garden, and the forcing-houses. 

* You can liardly see it to-day,' said Mr. 
Turvey, turning his eyes towards London ; 
* *tisn't clear enough to see Paul's well. Ah, 
but there she is I There's the hold blue 
dome ; Heaven bless her I But never mind 
the Cathedral : here's the picters ; they are 
more in your way.' 

* There are enough of them. It will take 
me some time to go through them.' 

* The frames his of a superior border, Mr. 
Smith, — hall uniform, and hall from the same 
maker. He have done our frames tbr us ever 
since we took to picter-buying. I have paid 
that man a mint of yellow money in my 
time.' 




work r oDservea Mr. 'i\irvey 
you. Remarkably out-o'-the- way work I But 
you see, though I'm set down as butler in the 
census, I'm no more a butler than you are, in 
as far as the real, essential principle and, so 
to speak, fundamental basis of a butler are 
concerned. A butler is a superior domestic 
officer in plain clothes, who buys what wine 
he likes into the house, lets his employer have 
what wine he (by he, 1 mean the butler) 
thinks fit, and keeps the cellar-key in his 
own pocket. Heverything depends on the 
right of purchasing wines, the right of allow- 
ing them to be drunk, and the holding pos- 
session of the key ; which last are the great- 
est of the three pints. If a domestic officer 
in plain clothes aon't keep the cellar-key, he 
ain^t a butler ; he may call hisself a butler, 
just as you might call yourself a " Har Hay,'* 
but he ain't a butler, he's onlv a " man out of 
livery ;" that's all he is. Well, so regarded, I 
ain't a butler, but a mere ** man out of liv- 
ery." Mr. Newbolt alius keeps the key of his 
own cellar ; he alius buys his wine hisself, 
and what's more, he drinks the best part of 
it hisself.' 

' I see,' assented Edward, beginning to feel 
A warm affection for Mr. Turvey, * and that's 
what made you say just now that in some re- 
spects you were less than a butler.' 

*No doubt about it. But then on other 

S rounds I'm what scarce a butler in the king- 
om can say he is. The whole of the Clo^ 
House ib under me — the house and all its ap- 
I>urtenances ; green-houses, lawns, gardens, 
timber, stables, out-houses, and all persons 



whatsoever, and howsoever, and whensoever 
working therein. I frames ^e picters and 
pays for the frames; I keeps my hi on the 
servants, and sees they do their duty ; I looks 
arter tlie ladies, and provides that they don't 
come to harm ; and I may make so bold as to 
say that whatever I tell Mr. Newbolt to do 
he does, and it's precious few things he do 
which I haven't first told him to do.' 

* Indeed ? he obeys your orders like every 
one else ?' 

*He do obey my borders,' returned Mr. 
Turvey, his right eye twinkling like a star, 
and his left becoming as expressionless as an 
acorn ; * but then I know how to manage 
him. My plan is to fi-ness — to fi-ness, to 
stratagemUke I I keep a sharp fook-out ahead, 
diskiver what he wishes to do and means to 
do, and then, afore ever he has done it, I teUs 
him to do it You may say mine is a limited 
despotism, but I govern just like any other 
despot. 'The Emperor of Rushy can't do 
much more; the Sultan of Turkey would 
soon be sent to the right-about, if he didn't 
do a good deal less ; and as for the President 
of Meriky — ^in respect to individual power, 
he's no more to be compared to me, than a 
baby is fit to be compared with a bull-dog. 
But never mind that ; you'd like to be casting 
your hi over the paintmgs and picter-framw? 

*■ You have a liking for art, 1 suppose V in- 
quired Edward, who was by this time highly 
delighted with his companion, and wishS to 
draw him to ftirther confidences. 

* I rather suppose I have a liking for hart ; 
there's not many, though I say it, as can touch 
me on pints of taste, in some departments of 
hart You see I was bred to it ; the smell of 
iles was the first smell I ever sniffed as a 
child ; in a sort of way Tm one of you.' 

* Indeed ?' 

* My father were a hartist. You may re- 
collect the name of Turvey T 

* Let me see — Turvey — ^was he an historical 
painter T asked Edward, doing his best to re- 
call the name. 

* No, not a 'istorical. He was a decorative 
painter I' answered the grand vizier, proudly. 
'Zachariah Turvey he was; my name is 
Philip Turv^. Zachariah and Philip are 
both on 'em Scripter names. You remember 
him now ?' 

Edward expressed his regret at not being 
able to recollect the artist's name. 

* Ah,' sighed Mr. Turvey, * you've a pleasure 
in store, then. You're a young man, and 
can't be expected to know everything. Just 
you go to-morrow to the hall of the Decora^ 
ive Painters' Company in Little Trinity Lane, 
and look at my father's portrait, and ask the 
clerk to show you the specimens they've got 
in the museum, of his style ! You may men- 
tion my name and say I sent you. They all 
know me there. My father died in the year 
'15, of sheer joy at hearing of the victory of 
Waterloo ; ^nius is always excitable, and he 
died of excitement ; when the news of the 
victory reached him, he went out to spend the 
evening at the Decorative Paintera' Club, and 
he was brought home feet foremost, and as 
dead as Queen Anne. The glorious intelli^ 
gence did for hin'. ; nervous prostration came 
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on at the clnb, although he had endeavored 
tQ sustam himself with a pint and a half of 
brandy ; — and so the acknowledged Father of 
Decorative Painters collapsed. But you can 
see his portrait in the Hall ; and I thins you'll 
sa^ you never saw a portrait of a human &ce 
with such a width between the hi's. There 
won't be a beast in Smithfield market next 
Monday morning with a greater width be- 
tween hi and hi than my father had. He was 
for all the world like a prize bull to look at. 
He was a most extraordinaiy man. 

* And they have specimens of his work at 
tbehaUr 

• 1 believe you ; and if I see you right, you'll 
be regularly carried awav by them. What 
decorative painting is at the present date, my 
father made it Bless vou, " graining " could 
not be said to exist before Zachariah Turvey 
appeared on the scene ; and as for " marbling, 
the hart were in its infancy, were rolled up in 
swaddling-clothes, till he took it by the hand, 
set it on its pegs, and made it walk the prim- 
eval sod, erect and free. His "woods are 
nothing short of wonderful ; to look at 'em 
makes you wish you were a walnut beading, 
or a plank of polished maple. I declare to 
you, I've looked at his " marbles" till I have 
come over all stony. Rut it was in combina- 
tions that he excelled. Before his day, no 
man ad hever dreamt of uniting Purbeck and 

blood stone in shop-fronts Oh, one of our 

ladies, Mr. Smith 1 

This sudden degression from Zachariah Tur- 
vey's artistic merits was caused by the en- 
truice into the drawing-room of a lady. 

Having given utterance to his exclamation 
of surpnse, and announced the guest's name, 
Philip Turvey made a fiunt expression of re- 
spect to the lady, and slowly withdrew from 
the room. 

As Philip Turvej; withdrew, the lady limp- 
ed over the drawing-room carpet towards 
Bdward— -holding out her hand. 

The lady was of diminutive stature. She 
was a cripple. Moreover, she had a himch 

on her bai^ 

-■■■'♦ 

CHAPTER XXrV. 

IDA KEWBOLT. 

The lady was a cripple. The hmp of her 
eait, as she moved quickly towards Edward, 
left no boubt of the fact to the young artist, 
whose lively appreciation of beauty was 
closely {Jliea with a senutiveness which caus- 
ed him, in unguarded moments, to shrink 
from the spectacle of personal deformity. 
But her lameness did not shut her out from 
the pleasure of walking about the house and 
surrounding gardens. Though she moved 
awkwardly, she could move quickly. 

She was unquestionably a hunchback ; but 
the malformation was so far concealed by her 
high dress and lace scarf, that it was by no 
means so grave a disfigurement as readers, 
dbubtless, imagined it on the first announce- 
ment of the defect 

That she was of diminutive stature, and 
delicate in appearance, none could deny ; but 
her external aspect was not without features 



which in some degree compensated for the 
injuries of pnerverse Nature. Her face had 
many attractions. It was not beautiful with- 
out a drawback ; but in the gentleness of its 
dark eyes, the humor of its small mouth, the 
regular outlines of its delicate featutures, and 
the prevailing expression of mental power, it 
had elements of feminine loveliness which 
would have given her a high place as a beau- 
ty, if her figure had corresponded with her 
countenance. It was a very remarkable and 
fascinating fkce, at tunes pensive with a sad 
pensiveness, but quite as often flashing with 
gaiety of disposition: expressive of almost 
masculine strength of purpose and intellect, 
but at the same time singulary eloquent — 
even in her sternest moments, tiriguUiry do- 
pient — of womanly submissiveness. Of course 
It was not altogether free from that express- 
ion which, it is oiten remarked, * all deform- 
ed persons have' — that air of constraint and en- 
durance, which is less attributable to bodily 
sufiering (either present or past) than to the 
displacement of the muscles of the face by 
the grand error of shape influencing in some 
degree every part of the frume. But it had 
no touch of irritability, or peevishness, or 
asperity. 

Another charm the lady had. It was her 
voice. Some readers will, perhaps, for a mo- 
ment think it cannot have been a very 
charming voice, when it is stated that it was, 
for a woman's organ, unusually deep and 
powerful It was, however, a fascinating 
voice — richly melodious, pathetically nervous, 
and very expressive of reminine softness, in 
all its intonations, notwithstanding its flilness 
and strength. Like her countenance, it com- 
bined, in a truly strange, striking, and agreea- 
ble manner, the opposite qualities of masculine 
forc^, and that delicacy which is inseparable 
from every cultivated man's ideal of womanly 
perfection. 

*I am very glad to make your acquain- 
tance, Mr. Smith,* said this fra^e and small 
lady in a musical — the pen had almost writ- 
ten jofly — ^tone ; * and 1 hope you will pardon 
us if we are a few minutes late for dinner. 
We are usually very punctual' 

* Mr. Newbolt has not yet returned,* ob- 
served Edward, when the lady had shaken 
him warmly by the hand. 

* You heard that from Philip^from Mr. 
Turvey ?' rejohied the lady, smiline archly, 
and laying a playful accent on the Mister. 

* Yes,' Edward answered, seeing the signi- 
ficance of the smile and emphasis, * we have 
had a good deal of chat' 

* I dare say you have. He is very amusing, 
and he is a most excellent man. I should not 
know what to do at the head of this large 
house without him. Has he given you any 
new views on art?' 

* He has advised me to go to Little Trinity 
Lane, and study his fathers works, that are 
preserved in the Hall of the Decorative 
Painters' Company.' 

' Feel yourself nattered, then ; for if he had 
not Uked your appearance, and formed a 
high opinion of you, he would not so soon 
have taken you mto his confidence. Some 
people have to wait a long time before Mr. 
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Turvey tells them about Trinity Hall and the 
father of decorative painters — the recognised 
father.' 

* That's the word V assented Edward, 
laughing, and thinking that he should not ob- 
ject to have the lady laugh at him, even as 
she laushed at her servant. There was a 
quality m her voice whidi assured him that 
her humor was thoroughly amiable — that it 
was not in her nature to give pain to any liv- 
ing thing. 

* Then, since you have already had a lec- 
ture on art,' continued the lady, raising upon 
her shoulders the black lace scarf which con- 
trasted strongly with her white muslin robe, 
' I won't take you through the pictures now. 
You can study them at your leisure another 
day ; for our friends, when they have once 
come to Muswell Hill, are accustomed 
to come again. I will take you through 
the conservatory and gardens — that is to 
say under the walls of the shady side of the 
garden — if you don't object to a lame guide.' 

It was manifest that these last words were 
uttered in all simplicity, and out of a genu- 
ine wish not to impose the burden of her in- 
firmity in any way upon another. 

* Indeed, it will give me great pleasure to 
accompany you,* said Edward, warmly. — 
* How could you fimcy it might be other- 
wise?' 

* Some people,' answered the lady, * are ter- 
ribly fidgeted by having a lame person hop- 
ping and limping before them. It is so with 
myself. I cannot bear to limp by the side of 
another limper ; and you, as an artist, might 
naturally be presumed to be sensitive about 
bodily deformity. Come, then ; since you 
allow me to lead you.' 

Without giving him time or opportunity 
to reply on a subject Where reply would ne- 
cessarily have caused embarrassment to both 
of them, the lady conducted him through the 
conservatories and along the shady side of 
the garden wall, chattering briskly on the 
way, and pointing out the flowers which 
were most worthy of attention. 

Edward was surprised at the magnitude of 
the buildings and the extent of the grounds. 
The warden on the Crouch Lane side was pro- 
tected by a high wall of southern aspect — a 
rare waU for peaches, nectarines and apricots 
— even as the soil beneath it was well suited 
to those firuits. Where the wall ended, park 
palings began — ^palings which encircled about 
thirty-five acres of ornamental ground, 
abounding with fine timber, and descending 
with bold sweeps to the valley that lies be- 
tween Muswell Hill and London. Less ex- 
tensive grounds have often been styled 
•parks ' by ambitious proprietors ; but John 
Harrison Newbolt, Esq., M.P., whose humor 
it was to ape republican simplicity in the 
midst of his luxurious affluence, always 
laughed down those who applied the high- 
sounding title to his little inclosure, and de- 
rided the bare notion that * a mere city bro- 
ker ' could have a * park.' 

*You see, the house was formerly much 
smaller. When Mr. Harrison first came to it, 
no more of it was in existence than the cen- 
re part ; but he built out the wings — ^perhaps 



you have not detected the addition, they are 
so well managed — and so the place came to its 

§ resent owner. The stables are there ; lower 
own is the lodge, with the opening of the 
carriage-way. You entered hom Crouch 
Lane ; but it is seldom that visitors now-a-days 
ring at the Lane gate, which at one time was 
the only entrance to the Clock House.' 

* It is a delightful place. I never was in a 
more lovely spot' 

* Never ! nay, nay, I like to hear the dear 
old house praised. *^Love me, love my 
house," is my motto j but I don't want adula- 
tion for my home. 1 could point you out two 
or three places in this immediate neighbor- 
hood which are certainly not less picturesque.' 

*But I have not seen them,' rejomed 
Edward, 'and indeed I mean what T say 
— never ! Mj praise will lose its force when 1 
tell you that to staod and walk about in a 
garden like this is quite a new experience for 
me. I have never before been in the well-kept 
grounds of a rich man's house. Of course, I 
have been to Kew, Chiswick, and half a dozen 
other superb semi-public grounds. I speak of 
private gardens, when I say Uiis is the first 
time I have been in one. You seem astonished 
at the fact — it's simple enough.' 

iTm astonished at your telling me so,' an- 
swered the lady, with a rogui^ moddng 
merriment in her dark eyes ; * that is simple 
enough.' 

* I&ve I done a foolish thing in saying it ? 
— it's the mere truth,' said Edward, bluuiing 
with surprise. 

* I like you very much for saying it, an- 
swered the lady warmly, and with a richness 
in her full voice that gave the hearer much 
delight. * But do you always make it a rule 
to tell the whole truth about everything f 

* I don't know that I have a rule aboiit it,' 
replied Edward, quietly, * but I always tiy to 
doit' 

* Mr. Smith,' rejoined the lady, with another 
great and sudden increase of earnestness, ' we 
shall be good friends, and like each other well, 
though you have never before idlid about a 
pleasure-garden at a woman's heels. But 
there is the carriage. Let us go back to the 
house, for dinner will be ready in a minute.' 

As she spoke these last words, an open 
carriage passed through the lodge gate, and 
drove qmckly up to the house. Mr. Newbolt 
was in the carriage ; and when he had quickly 
stepped from it to the threshold of his house, 
he waved his hand to the pair, exduming, 
* m be with you directly. I'm awfblly hun- 
gry. Order the dinner, Ida.' 

Whereupon Edward and Ida walked under 
the shade of the garden wall back to the con- 
servatory, and through it into the long dnw- 
ing-room once more. 

* Of course she is Mrs. Newbolt,' thought 
Edward, * though she is so much younger 
than Mr. Newbolt I can quite understand 
how he came to marry her, although she is 
deformed ; for her face is beautiful, her eyes 
magnificent, and clearly she is very clever. 
As to her age, I suppose she is something 
under forty.' 

Be it stated that Ida Newbolt was still in 
her thirtieth year. 
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Defonmty, which had ffiven her fiu» no 
expression of sharpness, had endowed it with 
the look of an age greater than her years. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



A PLAIN DINNEB. 



*Flo not backpay? Ha, Hr. Smith, Fm 
glad to see you in my house. I hope I shali 
ottsa have you here. You are hungry, I sup- 
pose ; — ^I am,* said Mr. Kewbolt, hunying into 
the drawing-room, after a brief visit to his 
dressing-room. * Ring the bell, Ida, and let's 
have dmner, for we are late, rm not scold- 
iag about it, for the &ult is mine, or rather 
the fault of that noodle Tamworth, who 
would persist in holding me by the button, 
when I wanted to be off, and told him in 
plainest terms that his twaddle would delay 
my dinner.* 

To be kept waiting for his dinner was a 
keen provocation to the giant, who always 
had a fierce appetite for good meat and drink 
five minutes before the clock struck six. * Flo 
not back ?* he aeain asked. 

His heart told Edward who * Flo * was. 

* No, Uiey must have kept her to early din- 
ner at Clapton.* 

* 8he*ll be back soon, I liope,* observed the 
giant, clearly not relishing Flo's absence. 

* She'll certainly be b«jk in time for tea,* 
answered Ida. 

'Dinner is served, sir,* said a footman, 
opening the door. The servant was not Mr. 
Torvey, but Mr. Turvey's lieutenant, Thomas. 

' Good,* exclaimed Mr. Newbolt, jumping 
up from a chair in which he had seated him- 
self a moment before. * Mr. Smith, give your 
arm to Ida ; I'll follow you.* 

In a minute the three were sitting at table 
in a lofty dining-room, which was mmished 
in antique &shion with old carved furniture 
of black brown oak. The ceiling was eighteen 
feet above the rich Turkey carpet that covered 
the floor; the sideboard was bright with 
enough glass for a large dinner party ; on a 
buffet was display of gold and silver plate, 
the like of which few rich men set forth, even 
on state occasions. Mr. Turvey stood m easy 
dignity behind his master's chair ; Thomas, in 
claret and good livery, took up a position in 
the rear of Ida ; and a nervous sensation in 
the back of his brain, assured Edward that 
the under-footman, Arthur, in dress uniform 
with that of the superb Thomas, was gazing 
mtently at the curls which rested on his (Ef 
ward's) coat-coUar. Upon the whole, the 
young artist was agreeably excited by the 
splendor and pomp of his entertainers do- 
mestic arrangements. The dining-room of 
the Clock House was a striking contrast to 
the hot, crowded coffee-room of the Duke's 
Head, where he was accustomed to eat his 
beef-steaks and mutton-chops. A raw lad, 
fresh up from a Devonshire village or aScotch 
fiurnstead, and introduced for the first time to 
BO grand a banqueting hall, would have feared 
discomfiture on points of etiquette and social 
usaee — ^would have entertained hurowing 
doubts of his ability to deal with knotty 



sauce and gravy problems— would have had 
misgivings as to the right rules for selectinff 
from the various dishes and condiments held 
round by the silent servitors. But there was 
no danger that Edward would tie his napkin 
round his neck, or satisfy thirst with the 
scented water of his finger-basin; for, not- 
withstanding the seclusion and simplicity of 
his past life, he had had some practice in the 
art of disposing of complicated dinners, hav- 
ing made two pedestrian excursions from St. 
Malo to Paris with his father, when he had 
dined at the tdtie cPhotea of first-class hotels 
and restaurants in the Palais Royale and on 
the Boulevards. Moreover, it was not in his 
nature, singularly devoid as it was of affecta- 
tion and personal vanity, to trouble himself 
with fears lest he should be guilty of smtdl 
solecisms of manner, or to dread being taken 
for that which he really was— an untutored, 
unsophisticated youn^ter. 

Mr. Kewbolt took his soup, an honest pound 
of salmon, and four large glasses of sherry in 
profound silence. Then the giant, feeling 
himself refireshed, began to talk, and to the 
end of the repast went on eating, drinking, and 
talking with equal energy. The strong life of 
the man was conspicuous in everything he 
did. * There's go in him ; he'll never say die,* 
his brother brokers used to remark of him in 
the City. * Whatever John Harrison Newbolt 
does, he does out-and-out, does it thorough, 
and no mistake. He eats more, drinks more, 
talks more, walks more, rides more, works 
more, plays more than any other man in Lon- 
don.' In the City John Harrison Kewbolt 
was greatly, if not universally, admired. The 
unflagging energy and noisy heartiness of the 
man made him a favorite east, of Temple Bar. 
Moreover, in business circles his honor was 
spotless, his word standing high amongst the 
highest. It was told how years back he had 
bought the eptire sugar produce of two West 
Indian firms, at a certain fixed price, for two 
years ; how the a^ements were verbal, wiUi- 
out a scrip of writing to enforce them if they 
had been unscrupulously set aside ; how the 
bargains were <U8a6trous for the London 
broker, since throughout the first year the 
price of sugar never came up to the rate at 
which he lK>ught the prodigious supply, and 
from the beginning to the end of the second 
year steadily fell lower and still lower ; how 
John Harrison Kewbolt said as little as pos- 
sible about his blunder, paid for conmgnment 
after consignment as the ruinous sugar came 
into dock, and without grumble or hesitation 
dropt fifty thousand pounds— on the verbal 
understanding. ^Tou are a strange man,' 
said a friend who learnt the facts of the case 
from rumor, * to throw away money in that 
fashion.' * Pooh !* was the answer, * I haven't 
thrown away the money ; I have only been 
gilding a good name with it ; the yellow stuff 
will stick thsre,* Which reply assuredly may 
not be numbered amongst the many thousand 
foolish speeches uttered by the strong man, 
during the course of his noisy, contentious 
existence. At Westminster and at the West- 
end clubs he was less popular than in the City. 
Patrician l^iders in boUi houses complained 
that he lacked good breeding (which to some 
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extent was true} ; that he was oyerbearing, 
dogmatical, insolent, and intolerant of opposi- 
tion (which charges were altogether true). 
But if at a general election he nad lost his 
seat for Harling, and the new parliament had 
met without having him in melr ranks, his 
most strenuous opponents would have re- 
gretted his absence, and have hoped that the 
House of Commons would ere long resound 
once more with his loud voice and outrageous 
personalities. 

'Plain dinners, no kickshaws or ostenta- 
tion here, Mr. Smith,' observed the advocate 
of republican simplicity, towards the close of 
dinner, glancing from his guest to the buffet 
of costly plate, as the servants held round 
French dishes — ^'all quiet, simple, plain, in 
the hearty old English style. No arrogance 
or noise here, my young friend, but a cordial 
welcome to Uiose who are content to take us 
as they find us. Simple fare and plenty of it, 
but no luxuiT. Have another fflass of that 
hock — the champagne is a trine too much 
iced. Turvey, the nock to Mr. Smith. We 
must make the most of our time, for I must 
leave you at ten o'clock — have promised to 
be down at the House by a quarter to eleven. 
Mind, Thomas, the carriage is here, punctual 
to a moment — as I ordered it Let me see, 
I can take you back to town with me, Mr. 
Smith — drop you at the end of Tottenham 
Court Road.^ 

'Perhaps,' said Ida, 'Mr. Smith would 
like to go on with you to the House and hear 
the debate. Possibly he has never heard a de- 
bate.' 

' He can do that if he likes. I can get you 
into the Speaker's c&llery, Mr. Smith." 

' I should much like to hear the debate,' 
said Edward, promptly snapping up the offer. 
' It will be a novel treat to me, for I have never 
seen the inside of either house. Will there be 
much going on to-night ?' , 

' Umph ! — ^I shall make a row about some- 
thing or other,' said the giant stoutly. 

' Mr. Smith will enjov hearing you make a 
row 'observed Ida with her arch smile. 

' Well, then, he'd better come, for I mean 
to he howled d4yu>n I Ah, I am a quarelsome 
fellow out of doors, but I'm a lamb at home. 
How has everything been going on to-day, 
Turvey ? Those builders making more haste 
at the stables? lazy scoundrels I' 

* They're going hon quicker,' said Mr. Tur- 
vey. 

The visitor noticed that Mr. Turvey did 
not finish off his'repljr with the word ' sir.* 

* You've been bullying 'em, ay?' 

'Hi've been hincessant in hexpostnlating 
with 'em, and keeping my hi hon ^em.' 

' That's right You'd hardly believe the 
trouble it is to get a little Job done in this 
place. The air of the hill, Mr. Smith, seems 
to make people lazy. The number of fellows 
I have here, bothering about my little gar- 
den, you'd hardly credit me if I told it to 
you; and yet tiie place is hardly fit to be 
seen.' 

' I haven't discovered its defecta It seems to 
me a lovely and magnificent place,' said Ed- 
ward, paying the compliment which had been 
fished for. 



'All the neighborhood round here is 
very picturesque,' modestly returned Mr. 
Newbolt 

* It's being built upon very fast,' observed 
Edward. 

' Ay,' returned the proprietor of the Clock 
House, in his most benevolent vein, ' and it is 
truly pleasant to think what a number ot 
happy families there are, cosily packed in ru- 
ral cottages, that might be reached by rifle- 
shots from my grounds. I can remember 
when the " Clock House" stood alone in its 
glory; and now, in every lane and nook 
round about us there are good, substantia] 
mansions, or rows of semi-aetached villas — 
each of them with its trim garden. London 
people have grown niuch more sensible since 
the time when they persisted in living the 
whole year round in close, stuffy houses. 
Ah I much more sensible. Children now get 
pure, invigorating country air, and constant 
exercise. By my word I sii*, the results on the 
rising generation will be 8tui>endoualy bene- 
ficial I'- 

' There's room for a score good viUas, and 
a street or two in your grounds,' sugffested 
Edward. ' I dare say you could find abuild- 
ing company ready to speculate upon the 
land.' 

' I should like to see the agent who'd dare 
to make the proposal to me,' broke forth the 
master of the house, coloring with indigna- 
tion, and shaking his great head viciously. 
' What I cut up my grounds for the sake of a 
parcel of City clerks and Chancery Lane at- 
tomies, so that their precious brats and chat- 
tering nurse-maids might squall and wrangle 
under my fine trees 1 Catch me at it I Let 
me, too, only catch the man with brass enou^ 
in his &ce to put such a scheme before me m 
sober earnest f What would you do, Turvey, 
to the fellow who came up here with such a 
proposal V 

' tli'd cover him with derimon,' briefly an- 
swered Mr. Turvey, looking sublimely con- 
temptuous behind his masters chair. 

' Cover him with derision I indeed ;' shout- 
ed the master. I'd have out the dogs, and 
hunt the fellow fh)m here to Tottenham! 
That's how Fd cover him with derision.* 

Whereupon Mr. Newbolt laughed aloud at 
his own comical affectation of savagery ; and 
Ida smiled at her giant, thinking that he was 
getting somewhat too turbulent, and had 
better DC soothed with a smile ; and Edward, 
— reflecting on the words which had Just fal- 
len, chiefly in play, but a good deal in earnest 
^^*ame to the conclusion there were limits to 
Mr. Newbolt's affectionate concern for the 
welfare of the people, and that however much 
he might, as an ardent republican, affect to 
hold classs distinctions at a cheap rate, he was 
not iinconscious of his social superiority 
to City clerks and Chancery Lane attornies. 

When the servants had withdrawn, the con- 
versation turned on the topics of the day, the 
news of the morning papers, and for a few 
minutes upon art ; on all which fields of dis- 
cussion lidward showed discernment and 
sufficient information. In 1846, art-students 
and young artists took ^larrow views of life, 
and felt greater interest in the scandals, and 
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go68ip, and petty events of the studios, than in 
the more important doings of the outer world. 
Their talk was much more on the prices of 
pictures, the dodges of picture dealers, the em- 
barrassments of mstinguished artists, and the 
abominable intrigues of academicians, than on 
matters engaging the chief attention of the 
wisest and best of their feUow-countiymen. 

But in this respect Edward was superior to 
the students of his time. Though he had taken 
sabmissiyely, and without reply John Buck- 
master's reproof, when the master scolded 
him for sa^g that an artist had nothing to do 
with politics, and though he in some de^ee 
pleaded goil^ to a charge of taking too httle 
interest m adairs not connected with his pro- 
fession, in reality he was by no means a narrow 
and unsympathetic observer of life. Passing 
most of his time in steady labor or in solitude, 
and living but little in the student diques, he 
was singmarly free from the slang and unsound 
thought, that were far too prevSent in them. 
His mind rested on public events, did not pass 
lightly over them ; and on many matters he 
was, with all his simpleness and modesty, a far 
more persistent and original thinker than oth- 
ers deemed him — far, mr more so than he 
deemed himself. 

He was therefore well qualified to take part 
in dinner-table talk on most subjects ; whilst 
on art, thouzh he was unaware of his strength, 
he spoke with judgment, feeling, and perspi- 
coity, which gained him ready listeners. And 
he was and ever remained too genuine and 
natural a man to be restrained S-om talking 
freelyon the subject best known to him bv 
the false dignity and foolish vanity which 
sometimes make young men silent, when they 
might speak to good purpose, through fear of 
being laughs at for 'talking shop,' and 
through dread of bavins it supposed that, be- 
cause they talk well about the pursuits by 
which they earn their bread, they cannot 
converse on other matters. 

When Ida Newbolt rose and left the din- 
ner-table, Edward sprung to his feet and 
opened the door for Jier. rerhaps some criti- 
cal readers may asK how he came to pay the 
lady that ordinary attention, since he was un- 
used to the ways of polite society, and had 
never before dined in company with a gentle- 
woman. Certain it is, that uie young man 
had received no instruction on that point 
from his tutor Rupert ; had spent no time in 
preparing himself for his deoiU in civilised 
soaety over the pages of a manual on etiquette. 
The explanation of the puzzling fact is, that 
he was by nature a genueman, and being so, 
he saw at a glance an opportunity for paying 
the lady a courtesy ; and seeing it, he quickly 
and instinctively seized it. And herein may 
be seen the key to a riddle which has per- 
plexed some honest people— the cause whence 
it comes that Nature's gentlemen, who have 
spent their lives in humble positions, so 
readily adapt themselves to the manners of 
drawing-rooms. The ease and dignity, and 
confidence of Robert Bums, in the presence 
of the great ladies who presided over the 
fisishion of* Edinburgh, surprised manv per- 
sons, who, if they £id been taken suddenly 
firom plough-tail to ball-room, would havecaiv 



ried with them the tone and style of plough- 
men. But the puzzle was easy of solution. 
The most important rules of good society are 
no more than a code of laws by which all per- 
sons, without learning them, would regulate 
their conduct, if they were truly and at hear! 
made of gentle stuff; and Nature's gentlemen 
being so made, are always inspired with the 
spirit, although they may not know the letter 
of the laws. 

When Ida Newbolt had retired, Mr. Newbolt 
drew his chair to a window, which command- 
ed a good view of the grounds ; and when he 
had so seated himself, according to his wont 
on summer evening, he invited Edward to 
take a chair by his side. 

Scarcely had Edward complied, when Mr. 
Turvey entered, and placed on a small table 
before his master a fresh bottle of Burgundy ; 
whereupon John Harrison Newbolt said, 
^ Here, Turvey, take a glass of it ; vou like 
Burgundy as' well as L Come, old friend, 
there's a brimmer.' 

* Your health, Mr. Newbolt — and your re- 
markably good health, Mr. Smith ; and may 
you live to be the reco^ised Father of Hart I' 
observed Mr. Turvey, raising the brimmer to 
the light and eyeing it, before he poured the 
mellow wine down his throat. 

' An excellent man that,' observed the giant, 
when his butler had left the room. * Turvey 
has lived with me for years ; indeed, he has 
been an inmate of the Cflock House ever since 
he was a boy. He was in the late Mr. Harri- 
son's service long before I ever thought I 
should be the prosperous man I am. Ah I 
he's a valuable, noble fellow ; the world re- 
^rds him as my servant — I call him my friend. 
Dear, good man ; he and I have our little quar- 
rels; sometimes he tyrannises over me, and 
sometimes I bully him ; but at heart we love 
each other like brothers. You see, I never let 
him call me " sir;" I hate to be aiUed " sir" 
by my servants ; but I find it best to submit 
to it from the ordinary fellows who wear my 
livery. It's a mistake to think you can teach 
the rabble to respect themselves and their em- 
ployers at the same time ; they can't do it. 
But a man like Turvey doesn't lose sight of 
his own position, because you treat him as an 
equal on the ground of that common brother- 
hood which embraces all ranks and takes no 
note of class distinctions. Still, don't think I 
object to your calling me " sir " now and then, 
as I notice you do. I like the respectful title 
from youngsters. There's poetry in the word 
when it comes from a boy's lips, as you use it 
— ^not to a rich man who means to buy your 
pictures, but to an old man who has seen 
something of the world.' 

The insolence and the genuine amiability of 
this speech were equally amusing. 

Very droll were the attempts of the over- 
bearing, success-proud man, to persuade him- 
self that he was at heart a simple republican, 
caring nought for rank and pomp. 

The chUd'splay was so manirest and trans- 
parent, that Edward, though he was not a 
keen discemer of character, smiled at it 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

THE T0UXGB8T CHILD. 

Ida haying left the host and euest to- 
ither, Edward thought that Mr. Newbolt 
ould forthwith refer to the proposal made 
three days before in Fumiyars Inn. 

* There, man, fill your glass,' said the host, 
passing ^e jug. 

* Thank you, I haye had enough wine.' 

' Fudge 1 nonsense ! anyhow, haye one glass 
more, just to keep me company and see how 
you like the wine. It's somethmg rather par- 
ticular. I can assure you.' 

So £dward yielded. 

' There, that's the right sort of drink for 
k^g^ fty ^ ' obseryed the giant, eyeing Ed- 
ward's &ce, as the young man tasted the 
fresh wine. ' I see you relish it A man's 
face, when the glass is at his lips, always 
shows how much or how little he enjoys his 
tipple^ But you're quite right not to try to 
drink with me glass for glass ; and I wont 
eyer press you to take more than you wish. 
Too much wine is yery bad for anyone, al- 
most as bad as too little. A yoimg man had 
fisLT better be a teetotaller than a drunkard ; 
there's no such enemy to the intellect as sot- 
tishness. I haye neyer in the whole course of 
my life been the worse for wine; and for 
years past I haye neyer gone to bed without 
bein^ the better for it. A prodigious quantity 
of wme I swallow in the course of a twelye- 
month ; but I neyer take a glass that doesn't 
do me good.' 

Saying which, he took the last third of his 
first glass of Burgundy. 

Then he filled his glass again, and resumed 
talk about himself 

* Yes, I like my third bottle to be just such 
a wine as this. It suits me. I feel it in the 
tips of my toes, and the ends of my fingers : 
it sets every nerye in mjr body tingling with 
delight, runs about from right side to left side, 
tickles the roots of my li^ir, and lights my 
eyes. Some men get heayy and fudmed oyer 
a third bottle ; the juice of the grape gets into 
their brains, and turns them to sugar and vin- 
egar ; the wine goes to my head, too, but it 
only affects primarily the scalp and outer 
muscles ; its infiuence on the bram itself is al- 
together secondary, purely an affair of sym- 
pathy—just that, and nothing more. The 
brain grows warm and joyful, but remains as 
clear as crystal — as vigorous as boyhood. 
Claret suits some people ; but the wine is too 
thin for me. I like my wine to have body 
in it, so that my system has something to 
work upon for hours afterwards. Bless you, 
I shall go down to the House an hour or so 
hence, talk the Ministry into a frenssy of rage, 
be pitched into by half-ardozen whipper- 
snapper hangers-on, of the ^^ins," get back 
here to bed at three o'clock in the morning, 
and be in the City by half-past nine with a 
fresh pink in my button-hole. It's a glorious 
thine to have a fine constitution ; and by my 
word, I have a constitution — and no mistake 
about it Well, then, Mr. Edward (I shall be- 
gin to call you Mr. Edwfurd ; I have no liking 
lOT Smith— it's a poor, common sort of name ; 



just what a cabbage is amongst y^;etableB, aB 
yery well for vulgar use, but nowhere at all 
as an article of foxury and taste; I dare say I 
shall drop the Mr. soon, and call you Edward, 
if I like you as well as 1 hope to do), so you 
intend to work hard, do you ?' 

*It's more than mere intention. I have 
been a worker for some time past' 

* Good ! there's nothing so ^ood as hard 
work for young fellows; nothing, you may 
take my word for it Ah, I've known a Uttite 
hard work in my time. When I was four- 
teen years old I began the battle of life on my 
own account ; a mere office-boy in old Sam 
Harrison's house, a mere office-boy, engaged 
to run errands and sweep out the place at five 
shillings a- week. No grand start in life that, 
you'll allow. But I was determined that no- 
thing should keep me back. My master saw 
I was a bright lad, found that I could write a 
good hand, and manage figures nicely — ^for a 
mere lad, that is to say. So he raised me from 
an errand boy to a clerk, perched me on a l^gh 
stool at a yearly salary, and now and then 
had me up here on Simdays to eat my dinner, 
and walk to Homsey Church with his step- 
daughter. Well, I rose ; made a position for 
myseM—mmdy for myself, and ^myself; old 
Sam Harrison would never have siven me 
sixpence beyond scant wages, if I hami't made 
it worth Ms while to trust me, and take me 
into his confidence. So I went on steadily. 
Sam Harrison took me into partnership, let 
me marry his step-daughter (he married the 
widow Y enables, who had a daughter by old 
Black-lead Yenables— he was aTways called 
Black-lead Yenables, and was a chajucter in 
the City when George the Third was a mid- 
dle-aged man), and when he died left me his 
business, this little place, and a nice little lump 
of personal property. It's just the story of 
the virtuous apprentice over again ; but by my 
word, the virtuous apprentice doesn't get the 
reward of virtue, uiuess he has some stuff in 
him besides mere virtue. If your virtuous 
apprentice hasn't energy, dogged determina- 
tion, brains, he'll never ^narry his master's 
daughter, and come in ror his business and 
accumulations.' 

AU which biomphical sketch was true 
enough, as far as It went ; but from not gomg 
quite &r enoueh, it was, like many personu 
histories whidi may be found on the shelves 
of libraries, a most misleading as well as defi- 
cient memoir. John Harrison Newbolt, M. 
P. for Harling, liked to fiatter himself that he 
was in all respects a self-made man ; so, in 
his reminiscences of past times, he never 
mentioned that Sam Harrison (his early pa- 
tron) was half-brother of his (Mr. Newbolt's 
father, who died at an early age in needy cir- 
cumstances, — ^leaving a motherless boy be- 
hind him. The eiant did not care to dwell 
on the fact that Sam Harrison paid for his 
schooling at the commercial academy of 
8tratford-le-Bow ; neither did he deem it 
worthy of notice that, while he served his pa- 
tron as office-boy, he was boarded and lodged, 
free of charge, at said patron's place of busi- 
ness, and received the five shilliligs a-week 
(about which sum he made so much noise) 
merely as an allowance for pocket-money. 
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SucceflBM men, when they romance about 
their early struggles and boast of the quali- 
ties wluch ' ms^ men of them,* frequently 
overlooks trifling particulars which, when 
they are known, lessen the grandeur of their 
achieTements, and prove them to have been 
not less lucky than enterprising. 

* But here 1 am, you see, alive and hearty 
at sixty-six years of age ; and I take it,' con- 
tinued Mr. Kewbolt, as he emptied his glass 
and filled it a^in, * few people will charge 
me with bragging, when I say that I am one 
of the foremost men in the City of London, 
and one of the most remarkable men in tiie 
country. There are not many people who 
don*t know John Harrison Newbolt by name 
—either to bless him or curse him.' 

As the giant went on in this absurd vein of 
noisy arrogance and Jovial egotism, his words 
came from him with increasing speed and 
loudness ; but his voice was clear as a bell, 
without a touch of the indistinct utterance 
which shows men have upset their nerves 
with wine. He was boisterous, animated, 
alert The Burgundy was clearly at work in 
his scalp ; for the short, iron-gre^ hairs stood 
erect like the bristles of a wire-brush, on 
either side of his bald crown. On each tem- 
ple, over and round either ear, the short, 
grey-brown hair clumped out like a hedge- 
hogs back. The long, d&rk bristles moved 
about like leeches over his flashing eyes ; and 
momentarily his great massive face and huge 
frame seemed to grow bigger and bigger. 
Edward had never looked on such a noble 
human beasts The young artist thought he 
should thoroughly enjoy painting his por- 
trait. 

* Come,* exclaimed the giant, draining the 
last drop of Burgimdy, * 1 shall have a cigar 
now. Y ou smoke ?* 

* No sir ; I don't.* 

•WeU, I don't want you. I despise the 
youngster who smokes simply because he 
thinks it's manly, thoueh every pipe he takes 
throws him into a cold sweat, and makes 
him pray the powers above that he may be 
better at the end of half-an-hour. But you 
don't object to the smell of smoke, I sup- 
pose?* 

' ^ no means.' 

* That's good again. Then I'll light up,' 
returned the host, taking his cijgar-case from 
his pocket, and proceeding to light up. 

* I cur's is a good cigar ; it smells well,' ob- 
served Edward, as the first fumes of the to- 
bacco reached him. 

* I believe you, Mr. Edward,' replied the 
patron, sending out from his lips a full, round 
cloud of aromatic smoke. *When a City 
man pays a shilling a-piece fbr his dears, 
they ought to be good ones. Ah I vou look 
uncommonly well through the smoke. I do 
enjoy looking at people through the clouds 
of my own cigar.' (Puff, puflf— a minute's si- 
lence, broken by puff, puff.) '* And how 
many persons like to do Just the same thing.' 
(Puff, puff.) * They light up their little crotch- 
ets, and fancies, and prejudices ' (puff, puff), 
* stick them in their mouths, and puff away, 
looking at their neighbors throujdi the vapor 
of their imaginations ' (puff, puff); *but the 



worst of that sort of smokers is, they think 
the world is really iffected by their smoke 
clouds, which have no influence whatever ' 
(puff, puff), * except on the vision of the 
smokers themselves. There, that's a pretty 
thought ; almost foolish enough for a novel r 
Having given utterance to which quaint 
conceit, Mr. Newbolt smoked the first half of 
his cigar in silence. Smokers did not ap- 
prove the giant's way of smoking. He 
smoked &r too quickly. Whatever he did 
was done quickly, if not too quickly. 

* And how about my proposal V abruptly 
asked the smoker, when he had finished the 
first half of his s^ar. * Will you teach my 
young friend ?' 

* I have spoken to Mr. Buckmaster,' began 
Edward. 

*Well,' interposed Mr. Newbolt, sharply, 
* he is not such an idiot as to advise you not 
to do what I wish T 

' He tells me that he has no doubt of my 
capacity to instruct, and since I can spare 
the time for teaching a pupil twice a week, 
he advises me to accept your offer.' 

* He's a sensible fellow,' said Mr.«Newbolt, 
evidently relieved of a disagreeable fear, * a 
veiT sensible fellow. He's a little cranky 
and touchy at times, as all you artists are, 
but in the main he's a very sensible fellow.' 

* So, having only my own misgivinffs ^ 

* Tut ! pish for your misgivings I You're a 
young man of power ; and a young man of 
power should Uiink himself able to do every- 
thing—should undertake any Job for which 
he is going to be well paid. If the Govern- 
ment askeid vou to take Westminster Palace 
in hand, you d be a fool to have any mis^v- 
ings of your ability to complete the buildmg. 
Your only answer ought to be, "Pay me 
well, and I'll do your work." Young men 
of power never get anything by modesty. 
Men who haven't power can't do better than 
keep their hands in their breeches' pockets and 
let their betters shove them into the gutter.' 

* WeU, sir, mjr misgivings won't prevent me 
from undertakmg the task whi.ch you are so 
good as to propose to me. I merely men- 
tion them now, so that if I should be so unfor- 
tunate as not to give your friend satisfaction, 
you'll hold me to some extent blameless.' 

' Oh, yes, I'll hold you blameless ; no fear 
about that. Then, you'll come up to Muswell 
Hill twice a week, and receive a guinea for 
each lesson f Will that satisfy you f 

* Indeed, it will I' 

' Then, it's a baigain.' 

* And who, sfr, is to be my pupil V 
Instead of answering the question, Mr. New- 
bolt sat up suddenly m his lounge-chair, and 
nuule a movement which indicated that fiunil- 
iar and pleasant sounds had caught his ear^ 
sounds coming from a ^stance. 

' Hark 1' he exclaimed, raising his right hand 
to enjoin a continuance of silence, and then in 
an Instant fitting the fingers round his right 
ear, to assist his power of hearing. *Yes, 
that's Tatler's bark, that's Chloe's sharp yelp ; 
it's she — she'll be here in a minute.' 

Very excited had the great man become, 
and very joyfiil his fkce. Pleasure clearly 
was at hand for him. 
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In another thirty seconds a blood-hound 
and a large Newfoundlafld dog having scram- 
bled over the Lodge gate, were racing at full 
speed up the drive. Then the ^ate was flung 
open, and a voung lady, weanng a sky-blue 
habit and a plumed cap, and mounted upon a 
well-bred brown pony, cantered up the drive. 

* Heigh, Flo ! this way, my darling,' exclaim- 
ed the giant at the top of his voice, springing 
through the open window, the sUl of which 
was but a step from the lawn. 

The girl remed up her pony sharply, turn- 
ed from the gravel drive to the turf of the 
smooth lawn, and rode at walking pace 
through the flower-beds up to the open win- 
dow. 

Twilight was approaching ; but there was 
still so much daylight left to the balmy June 
evening, that, standing in the shade of the 
window's crimson draperies, Edward could 
see distinctly every line of the girl's happy 
fece— every smile of her radiant loveliness — 
every sparkle of her gleeful e^es, as she 
sprane from her stirrup mto her mther's arms, 
and kissed him before her feet touched the 
ground. He needed not to gaze at her to 
assure himself that she was strangely beauti- 
ful — with a beautv that, in his opinion, united 
every charm of form, expression, au-, color, 
that man could look for in an English girl's 
fac& It was she and no other — the ctdld- 
woman — whom he had seen once, and had 
never forgotten. 

* Down, Tatler, you scoundrel ! Hold your 
row, Chloe, you noisy jade I Here Peter, take 
your mistress's pony, and don't do more harm 
to the flowers and turf than you can help,' 
cried Mr. Newbolt, speaking to the dogs and 
gro<')m, as he still held Flo to his side, after he 
had let her slip down from his flrst embrace, 
so that she could stand on the grass. 

* Here, Flo, come in this way. Mr. Smith 
is in the dininff-room, and wants to make your 
acquaintance,^ continued the &ther, leading 
her another step towards the window, so that 
Edward, standiiie behind the curtain, could 
have stooped and touched her blue habit. 

She required no more formal introduction. 

Escaping from her Other's hold, and pre- 
ceding him, Flo gathered up her long riding 
skirt into her left hand, put a dainty foot up- 
on the window-sill, leaned forwards, and 
crept up— like sunlight stealing up a wooded 
slope— under the eyes of the young man who 
loved her, though she had never before 
looked at him. 

* I am very glad to know you,' said the 
girl, turning up her countenance to the stran- 

§er's gaze, with that entire absence of diffl- 
ence and constraint which marks youns 
^Is of high natures who have been reared 
m an atmosphere of love, and have been pre- 
served from the bitter anguish which sensi- 
tive children endure when -they are repulsed 
by morose guardians, or are chilled by the in- 
difference of unsympathetic elders. * X hoped 
to haye the pleasure of dining with you, but 
I could not get away so soon as I wished 
from my sisters house at Clapton.' 

* You have had a long ride, answered Ed- 
ward • * it is some distance from here to Clap- 
ton.' 



* Oh, no,' she answered, ' 'tis bat a short 
way. I am afraid you don't know much of 
the geography of this side of London. I am 
used to norse exercise. Like the Arab, I can 
say, " My saddle is my home." A twenty 
miles' ride is nothing to me.' 

* And what kept you so late, my pearl of 
pearls ?' asked her father. 

* Qrace kept me to dinner,' was the explan- 
ation ; ' and then, not having had enough of 
me, I suppose she kept me after dinner. She 
has a will of her own, you know, and I can't 
hold out agtdnst people with strong wills.' 

' So Grace detamed you both before and 
after meat !' laughed the fkther ; * the after- 
dinner grace must have been a very long 
one.' 

*Is it a daughter's duty, Mr. Smith, to 
laugh at her papa's puns V inquired the young 
lady ; and then, wiUiout waiting for an an- 
swer, she added, playfully, * But I will make 
a low curtsey to you for the present, gentle- 
men, and wiU hope to sec you in the drawing 
room in a few minutes.' 

Whereupon, the girl, smiling at her own 
pretty mockery of stateliness, made her 
curtsey, and moved to the door which her 
father had opened for her. 

* Don't trouble yourself to dress, my charm- 
er,' said the father, as she tripped past him 
into the hall ; * yoif look rarely well as you 
are.' 

Edward heard her merry laugh once more, 
and then as she disappeared, heard her silver 
voice reply,* Thank you for the compliment; 
as to the advice, I must have my maid's 
opinion before I act upon it' 

For twenty seconds John Harrison New- 
bolt lingered at the door, with his eyes fol- 
lowing that lovely child of his riper years, as 
she crossed the marble floor. 

Wlien he could see her no longer he closed 
the door, and turning to the artist, said, ' Let 
us take a turn on the grass for a few minutes.' 

Upon which suggestion Edward stepped 
through the window, and he had scarcely put 
both his feet upon the cool, green turf, when 
the ffiant gently laid a lar^e neayy hand up- 
on his shoulder, and guided him over the 
lawn. 

* She's a sweet, pretty creature — ay ? don't 
you think so ?' asked the giant in a low tone. 
The noisy man was strangely subdued by 
scarce three minutes of intercourse with the 
girl, on whom his warmest affection, and the 
gentler, purer part of his pride centred. 

* Very, veiy,' said Edward, his heart beat- 
ing &st ; for the young man was astonished 
at the question, and wondered what was 
coming next. 

* As an artist, you think so ? Of course I 
only put the question to you as an artist who 
is also my friend. Speaking critically, you 
think her very lovely ? — ay r 

* I do indeed — I think her very lovely,* an- 
swered Edward, making a ^at and not un- 
successful effort to speak with his customary 
calmness. 

The assurance evidently gave much sads- 
faction to the &ther, who delighted in hear- 
ing his child's praises, even when the praises 
were extorted from unwilling admirers. 
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Bat fbr five minutes no word passed from 
his lips, as he walked with his hand stiU ly- 
ing on his young fiiend^s shoulder, pacing to 
and fro under the silent trees, through which 
no breeze was stirring. 

* You see,* he observed, when he at length 
sx)oke again, * she is my only child by my 
second marriage. I had five daughters by 
my first marriage ; Flo is the whole of my 
second family. It is the common frailty of 
old men to dote on their youngest bom. 
Well, for all my energy and bluster, I am an 
old man — ^growing much older eveiy year. I 
fed it though I aon*t show it ; so I may be 
excused for my one senile frailty. I worship 
that girl, Mr. smith. If I see her tread on a 
daisy as she crosses this lawn, I go and look 
at the daisy, pluck it, carry it into the city 
with me. In all that concerns her, I am a 
fond old fool — ^no bettfer ; but my folly does 
me good, softening and humanising me, car- 
rying me back to times when I had sparks of 
tme poef s feeling in me — ^when I dreamt of 
being something better than the stormy, 
riotous, self-sufiBicient demagogue I am. In 
my heart, and to vou, I can confess that I 
have nothing in life that I really care for but 
that child. Ida, in a way, is dear to me ; but 
if Flo were taken from me, I shouldn^t sur- 
vive her loss a month. Heaven help me I 
what should I do without her ?* 

All this speech was made in a low voice, 
widely different from that of the speaker's 
previous after-dinner utterances. The quick- 
ness with which the strong, overbearing man 
had passed from a mood of boastful egotism 
to a display of parental tenderness was very 
striking; but it scarcely surprised Edward, 
for the man's excess of fondness for his bean 
tiful child somehow accorded with his ex- 
travagant arrogance to the rest of the world. 
Edw^ liked him the better for this exhibi- 
tion of feeling. The tumult of his own breast 
enabled him to sympathise wish the ardor of 
his companion's ; by his own romantic love 
for the girl he had seen but once before, he 
could understand the love cherished for her 
by her &ther. 

* I hope I shall live to see hef well settled 
— well married, I mean,' continued Mr. New- 
bolt, laying aside much of his gentleness, and 
resuming much of his ordinary hardness, but 
still speaking in a low voice. * Yes, before 
I die I should like to see her the wife of an 
honorable gentleman.' Having said which, 
the giant paused. 

* ^e'U be sure to marry well,' observed 
Edward, filling up a pause that was very 
painful to him, and speaking less because he 
had someating to sajr, than because he felt 
his heart would leap into his mouth if the si- 
lence were not broken. 

* She s?uiU marry well I' responded the eld- 
er, quickly, almost fiercely. * She shaU not 
be the wife of any ordinary, common-place 
gentleman. She has beauty, wit, taste, intel- 
lect, grace, gentle nature. I can give her 
wealth. Marry well I of course she will I 
The man I allow her to marry must not ex- 
pect that she is to bring everything to the 
bargain, and he nothing. For myself, I hold 
rank, station, title, as matters of amaU import- 



ance; but the world differs from me, and 
flatly refuses to adopt my views — and the 
world will go on as it does now when I am 
in my grave, and Flo is still in the fullness of 
her beauty. Well, the world respects rank 
and station, respects those who possess Uiem 
— and after all the world's respect is the sur- 
est source of happiness to mortals whose 
dealings are for the most part confined to the 
world. So my child, when she leaves my 
home go to another man's, must have rank, 
ssation, title, and everything else which the 
world honors, assured to herT Ay ? What 
sayyou Y 

W hat could he say in reply to the stem 
Republican, who had resolved that his 
daughter should marry a man of rank, sta- 
tion, title ? 

What could he say f 

Nothing. 

So he held his peace. 

But Mr. Newbolt's words made a deep im- 
pression. They were not speedily forgotten; 
and the time was steadily coming up from 
the future, when he learnt that their speaker 
intended that they should make a deep im- 
pression — should not be speedily forgotten. 

* Come,' said Mr. Newbolt, in his ordinary 
voice, after another minute's silence, * let us 
turn in and have a cup of tea with Uie ladies. 
That done, we'll be on to the House of Com- 
mona' 



CHAPTER XXVn. 
edwabd's pupil. 

Oh entering the drawine-room, Edward 
and his host found the chandeliers alight, and 
the blinds drawn over the windows. 

Ida and Florence were sitting in the mid- 
dle of the room, at a table furnished with a 
tea-service, and certain articles of homely, 
substantial fare — a loaf of bread, a butter- 
dish, and a cold tonsue — which to the eyes 
of any such critic as Mr. Rupert Smith would 
have seemed out of place at th^t hour, and in 
that superb apartment 

* Can you keep your eyes open, Mr. Smith ? 
inquired Ida. * Does all this glare strike yon 
blmd ?' 

* It's papa's fancy, explained Flo ; * he will 
have us light up in this fiashion every ni^ht' 

* By my word, Flo I' broke in the giant, 
' you have made haste. I told you you 
needn't trouble yourself to dress.' 

* But I knew, dear,' answered Flo ; ' that 
you like to see me best as I am.' 

* So I do, so I do I so I danH also,' replied 
the father. * But hanged to me, if I can say 
whether I like you more in one sort of dress 
than in another. Yon look at your best 
whatever you wear.' 

' Still yon are right to praise me for being 
quick,' continued the girl. * While you have 
been idling in the garden, I have not only 
undergone transformaiion, but have nearly 
finish^ my tea. An early dinner and a ride 
after it make me hungry. I hope you are 
not shocked, Mr. Smith, at seeing me eat 
such thick bread-and-butter ?' 

* I always keep up the old flskshion of having 
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the tea-things on the table,' exclaimed the 
Republican. ' I hate all modem, pompous 
ways, they won*t bear comparison with the 
old, simple style of doing things. A cup of 
tea isDii worth a thank you, unless you have 
seen a lady pour it out from a tea-pot. It's 
mere phjrsic when a long footman-fellow 
hands it to you on a tray — at least I tliink 
so ; but, then, all my habits are simple.' 

' But in old, tea-board days, papa,' said 
Flo, mischievously, * young ladies did not 
dress every evening as they do now. TKe 
mammas used to sit before their regiments of 
tea-cups, wearing high, white caps, and their 
daughters sat in hi^h stuff frocks, holding 
their tongues till their elders gave them leave 
to speak. Tour habits are so wry simple, 
dear papa, and you love old-fashioned ways 
so much, that it surprises me, you don't bring 
your children up on the rules of the back- 
board school.' 

* I wish I had,' responded the father, laugh- 
ing; 'there would at least have been one 
sauce-box the less. What care I about &sh- 
ions of millinery ? You dress to please your- 
self—not to please me. Come, rll cut you 
another piece of bread.' 

* One half-slice more, and then I shall have 
done. Thank you, dear ; and now give Mr. 
Smith a cup of tea. How men can drink 
such nauseous strong tea as they do, I cannot 
fancy 1 I'm sure it must do them harm.' 

Flo's simple dress was a compromise be- 
tween morning and evening costume. It was 
by no means such a dress as a * come out ' 
young lady would have worn at a rout in 
1846 ; but It allowed more than two-thirds of 
her white, round, taper arms to be visible, 
and displayed the entire length of her small 
neck, and the higher curves of her snowy 
shoulders. Her hair had not received much 
of her maid's attention, but its rich silky 
folds were drawn with delicate neatness into 
a net; the fashion of nets havine just * come 
in,' and quite * young ^rls ' onen wearing 
them in the eveninsr. Something should be 
said of the color of the hair, which was of 
a very peculiar, and in the opinion of men 
very agreeable, tint. It was neither auburn, 
nor pure golden, nor chestnut, nor brown. 
Possibly, the brightest gold and mouse color 
combined would have given nothing closely 
resembling it ; yet ladies ordinarily affirmed 
that its hue was a mixture of those colors. 
In short, the girl's tresses were warm golden 
tresses, toned and deadened down by, some 
neutralizing quality, which readers may, ac- 
cording to their pleasore, designate by the 
term * mouse color,' or the algebraical symbol 
X. Flo's eyes, too, cannot be accurately de- 
scribed by a word or any number of words. 
They were light eyes, but far removed from 
eery light eyes ; they were neither blue, nor 
grey, nor hazel ; but they possessed a certain 
quality of all those three colors. They were 

very clear, steady eyes ; singularly expressive, » 

whether the child- woman's mood was grave ' for the sole purpose of looking at your pic- 



or gay. At the period now under the con 
^deration of this history, their most frequent 
expression was one of ^ntle mirth and thor- 
oughly, innocent mischief; they could, how- 
ever, melt with compassion at sorrow, and ^ 



glow with indignation. But in 1846, Flo 
was ignorant of ^ef, and apart from tran- 
sient childish tins, had never experienced 
what it is to feel hot fierce anger. Sorrow 
found no work to do in the Clock House in 
1846. She was busy enough elsewhere, but 
Mr. Newbolt's dwelling received no visit 
from her — indeed, had not for many a day 
beheld her shadow, or trembled at the dull 
rustling of her sombre darksome robes. In 
her own personal experiences Flo had not 
yet looked sorrow face to face. Vaguely, and 
through report, she knew that stem, subdu- 
ing, chastening grief moved over the sur&ce 
of the earth, but she was unable to realize 
what grief was. 

Of her figure, style, countenance, readers 
may form a general, but far from accurate 
notion, by referring to the notes in Chapter 
rV. of this history, describing * For Ever * — 
picture 640 of the Octagon Room. It was 
Flo herself, as she appeared whilst riding in 
Crouch Lane, on her black pony, who had 
given the girl of that picture her principal 
characteristics. Still the picture was no por- 
trait. It was no more than a fancy picture 
animated by a semblance to the beautiful 
girl, which semblance the painter had pur- 
posely reduced to a minimum, and studiously 
concealed from all possibilities of detection, 
by falsities of coloring and sundry misleading 
tricks familiar to his craft For, had not love 
made him especially anxious to do her no 
wrong in thought or act, Edward would not 
the less have deemed it an insult to all wo- 
manhood, and a sin against the chivalry of 
his own nature, to put upon canvas a faitiiful 
representation of her lineaments, until he had 
received her permission to do so. Standing 
before his easel therefore, and working at No. 
640, the young artist had put in his mislead- 
ing touches of line and color, thinking to 
himself, * There, if her own mother should 
ever see the picture, she will not suspect 
whose face firot put the thought into my 
head.' So readers must only accept Ko. (M 
as a general guide to certain prevailing qual- 
ities of shape and air ; the outline must be 
filled up with particulars which either do not 
appear in the description of the picture, or 
are slightly at vanance with some of its 
points. The picture had more color tfaaji the 
orimnal both in complexion and hair; the 
archness and piquancy, which in the origina'i 
were tempered by a quiet softness and com- 
posure, had been heightened almost to cari- 
cature in the paintmg; and in his entire 
treatment of the face, the artist had devel- 
oped expression at the expense of truthful 
adherence to contour, which in Flo was as 
notably regular as the separate features of 
her countenance were notably delicate and 
refined. 

*I went to the Academy yesterday, Mr. 
Smith,' said Flo, when she had finished her 
meal, and Edward had taken a cup of tea. 



tures ; I am very glad they are coming here.* 
* I am pleased to hear you like them — I am 

eratefiil to you for telling me so,' answered 

Edward. 
'And why do you call the picture of the 
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pretty girl " For Ever ? " I don't like a title 
hard to be understood ; now, I may be dull, 
bnt I can*t see the meaning of the name.' 

*Are you satisfied that it has a meaning?' 
.was Edward's evasive reply. 

* Flo is so interested about that picture/ in- 
terposed Mr. Newbolt, intending to come to 
the relief of the artist, * because I laugh at her, 
inslstinff that it somehow or other puts me in 
mind of her ; and my jowag lady is half in- 
clined to be angry, thinking that I don't 
flatter her.' 

There is no need to say that this speech did 
not accomplish its amiable intention. 

* Do you see any likeness ?* inquired Edward, 
looking to Ida. 

*Yes, something of a resemblance,' an- 
swered Ida; * just enough to be noticed.' 

* Was it altogether the work of your imagi- 
nation ?* continued Flo, the questioner ; * or 
have you ever seen a girl whom the painting 
resembles? — any one, in fact, who suggested 
the style of its beauty ?' 

* What on earth do you want to know that 
for, child ?' cried the giant. * Let us suppose 
that Mr. Smith is in love (young men do some- 
times fall in love), and that the original of 
the picture is the pretty girl to whom he has 
vowed in his heart to be true for eYer— for 
ecer. Let us give that interpretation to the 
title; and let us suppose that Mr. Smith, with 
one of his truthfhl blushes admits that we are 
right in the supposition — what then?' 

Again had the patron signally &iled in an 
amiable attempt. 

* What then ?' repeated the giant, flattering 
himself that he had effected his purpose. 

* What then?' retorted Flo, nodding her 
head at her &ther ; * why, I should ask Mr. 
Smith to introduce me to her, and let me make 
her my friend ; for, if she is really like the 
picture, I am sure she must be a nice girl — as 
good as she is pretty, and I should like to be 
v ery intimate with her.' 

Whereat John Newbolt laughed uproar- 
iously; and Ida smiled wickedly, as Flo, 
raising her voice to a tone of lively animation, 
said, * You mav make merry at my vanity and 
self-esteem. I am Mr . Newbolt s daughter, 
and why should I not have a good opinion of 
mysdf. and of aU girls who are like me? 
Laugh away : you cannot make me ashamed 
of my speech. I am not blushing.' 

But Flo was blushing at her trip, and the 
amusement it had created ; and her blushes 
did not lessen her beauty. 

' I see what you all mean,' said Edward, 
trying to speak calmly, * and Mrs. Newbolt 
put the case Mrly, when she said that the re- 
semblance is no more than what we often see 
between two persons, entirely unknown to 
each other, and in no way related. We should 
expect to find in art the same coincidences 
which we find in Nature. I think,' he con- 
cluded, bowing to Florence, * that your 
mamma has put the case in the right hght, 
and we may let it rest there.' 

•Mrs. Newbolt! My mammal" Flo re- 
peated, first with an air of genuine pen)lexity, 
and then with a look of sudden enlighten- 
ment, as sprin^ng from her seat— all the girl- 
ish element of her nature bounding into full 



play, and throwing womanly reserve and dig- 
nity aside— she cried, * Do you hear him, Ida? 
Mr. Smith thinks you are my mamma 1' 

Having made wnich exclamation, the child- 
part of the child-woman poured forth dear 
triUs of laughter. 

The gianPs delight was great also. 

* What a droll mistake ! Ida, dear, you've 
been mistaken for my wife I' he said, when he 
ceased laughing ; and after a pause, he went on 
in an explanatory tone : * No, no, Mr. Smith ; 
both these ladies are my daughters. Tour 
blunder is easily accounted tor, and shows 
what queer misapprehensions may arise when 
the formalities of society are not attended to. 
If I had been here to introduce you to 
Ida, you wouldnH have fallen into the mis- 
take, and we should not have had our joke.' 

* I sincerely beg your pardon, Miss Newbolt ; 
do excuse me,' said Edward, deliberately and 
earnestly. For a moment, the young man was 
afraid he had caused her annoyance. 

But the smile of her dark eyes and clever 
lips reassured him as she answered, • I can't 
give you my pardon, for you have not hurt 
me. 1 have to thank you for a compliment, 
and for giving my father and Flo so much 
amusement at mtr expense.' And having thus 
made herself a partner in his confhsion, Ida, 
with a fresh look of naive mischief, added, 
* And how old did you take me for? — sixty?' 

*You remember, Edward,' observed the 
giant, layine aside the formal title for a sec- 
ond time, * I told you in the ^rden just now 
that I had been married twice. Ida is the 
youngest of my first family ; and she's only 
thirteen years or so older than Flo. Let's see. 
Ida — ^is it thirteen or fourteen ?' 

' Papa,' said Ida, * this is too bad of you—to 
rob me of the venerable age with which Mr. 
Smith had invested ma' 

* Flo, bring your portfolios,' observed the 
giant, assuming a business look. 

* Must I undergo examination like a school- 
girl?' asked Flo, pouting her lips with an 
affectation of wilfmnes& 

' Certainly,' ipiswered the father ; 'you are 
but a school-girl in aga Anyhow, Mj. Smith 
will do me the flavor to turn the drawings 
over, and tell me what he thinks of them.' 

A look of surprise took posession of Ed- 
ward's fitce. 

Before the look of surprise had gone, Flo 
was standing like a good ffirl, with two port- 
folios in her hand, one under either arm. 

' They are wretched things, Mr. Smith,' she 
said, pleadingly, ' but you mayn't scold me. 
I'll do better when I've been taught how.' 

* Allow me to take them,' said Edward. 

* May I sit down, sir, during examination f 
asked Flo, looking mischievously at her fa- 
ther ; * or am I to stand with the tips of my 
fingers on the tops of my shoulders, as those 
dear little Wlnkworths stand, when they say 
their lessons to that old-fiishioned govemese, 
Miss Scariet V 

* Certainly,' answered her flither, entering 
into his child's fim, * you can't stand in a bet- 
ter attitude. By all means stand like the 
** dear little Wmkworths." I like old-&8hion- 
ed ways.' 

Whereupon, Miss Florence Newbolt put 
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her heels together in the first position of 
dancing art, c&ew herself up to her full height, 
straightened out her fingers and arms, and 
then posed herself like the ^ dear little Wink- 
worths/ by slowly raising and then slowly 
declining her arms, till the tips of her right 
hand fingers touched the crown of her right 
shoulder, and the tips of her left hand fingers 
rested on the top of her left shoulder. 

* There ; here I am V she said, when she had 
performed this feat. ^ Attention V 

While this by-play was gomg on between 
Ikther and daughter, Edward, with trembline 
hands, had opened the larger folio and had 
begun to turn over the sheets of drawing- 
paper. 

* Make haste, Mr. Smith, please,' said Flo, 
when she had been standing for at least five 
minutes. * My wrists are beginning to ache 
terribly. I can assure ^ou it*s no joke to 
stand for ten minutes like the "dear little 
Winkworths." ' 

'Then put down your hands/ said the 
giant. 

'Hold your tongue, pa^' retorted Flo, 
' you have no business to mterrupt now. I 
am under examination, and you are not my 
master. If you don't behave properly, Mr. 
Smith will make you stand up, like the *' dear 
little Winkworths." ' And very hard work it 
was for Flo, as she once again made this oft- 
repeated allusion to the *dear little Wink- 
worths,' to keep back her laughter. 

At length Edward had passed his eyes over 
all the pencil drawings in folio No. 1. 

* Well, what say you, Mr. Smith?' inquired 
the giant, impatiently. 

'isee that Miss Florence has had lessons 
of a drawing-master,' drily observed Edward, 
who had no notion that his patron expected 
him to treat the child with a few common- 
places of adulation — ^who, moreover, if he had 
known that such courteous service was ex- 
pected of him, would not have rendered it at 
the expense of truth. Luckily, as he spoke, 
he looked straight up at Mr. ^ewbolt, with- 
out glancing at Flo. If he had seen her, 
standing with her hands up, his gravity 
would have been put to the rout. 

' A master. Of course she has had a master,' 
•aid Mr. Newbolt, testily. * Is that all you 
have to say ?' 

* I mean that I can see who has been her 
master.' 

' Indeed I What's his name V 

* Mr. Lightfoot.' 

' Tes; that's the man. Well, you caU him 
a first-class man V 

* He is a very successflil master/ answered 
Edward, evading the point of the question ; 
' that is to say, suocessfiU m having a large 
number of pupils, and having a wide popu- 
hirity.' 

' Well then, he's a first-class man, isn't he f 
returned Mr. Newbolt, who was a consistent 
admirer of success. 

Connstait in his admiration of success, the 
giant was very variable in his estimate of 
public opinion. When the sentiment of the 
multitude concurred with his own views, he 
spoke of the * genenl intelligence of the coun- 
try' with great deference, and in the most 



complimentary terms ; but when the majority 
of his fellow-countymen were at variance 
with the pugnacious member for Harling, his 
contempt for the * enlightened public,' and for 
arguments based on an appeal to numbers, 
was supreme. Still, however contradictoiy 
he might be in the adulation and sarcaam 
which he poured alternately on the public, 
the strong man had at heart sincere respect 
for mi^onties ; and though he well knew that 
impudent charlantry could under favorable 
circumstances achieve vulgar triumphs, he 
always paid a certain sort of homage to those 
who, in anv way whatever, contrived to win 
a crowd of supporters. Even for notorious 
quacks, so long as they were successful, he 
entertained a kind of scornful deference; 
* there must be aomsthing in them,' he would 
say, * or they would never get so fhr i^ead of 
other rogues.' 

* He is a fovorite with the public,' rejoined 
Edward. 

* Exactly,' said the giant, shaking his head 
obstinately ; and, however much dii^ppointed 
noodles, and sour, cantankerous blockheads 
may maintain the reverse, public fiivor is a 
sure indication of merit of some sort There 
are various kinds of merit ; there's merit in 
almost everything Uiat lies a little out of the 
common way ; sometimes the public takes a 
wrong-headed fit, and perversely runs after 
merit of the very worst sort ; but whatever 
it happens to have hmnor for, you may be 
sure it will find out the best sample or the 
particular article it demands. Whenever you 
find the public crowding round a donkey, and 
accepting its bray as music, you may be cer- 
tain that the fortunate donkey brays better 
than all the other donkeys that are giving 
note at the same time.' 

' Perhaps, Mr. Lightfbot is one of the for- 
tunate donkeys you speak of, papa,' suggested 
Ida. What do you think of him, Mr. Smith f 

'He has a peculiar — ^a most distinctive 
style,' was the answer. 

' And Flo has acquired it V 

* It has been imposed upon her, as it of 
course is imposed on all Mr. Lightfoot's pupils ; 
but unless my judgment is at fault, Miss 
Florence has not accepted it with perfect 
docility.' 

* You are right, Mr. Smith,' said Flo, who, 
during this discussion, had unconsdously 
lowered her hands, and ceased to stand like 
the " dear little Winkworths." * Mr. Lightfoot 
and I have had plenty of battles and disputesL 
I think I must be the naughtiest, most diso- 
bedient, most rebellious pupil he ever had. 
You don't like his style, do you ? 

* There is some truth in his theory ; but he 
suffers it to lead him away from truthfolness to 
nature.' 

' You disapprove of it, I see,' exclaimed Flo, 
triumphantly. 

* I think it is liable to make young students 
take fhlse views of art.' 

' Of course— just what I feel, and what I 
have told him, too, replied Flo, speaking 
quickly, and with great eamestne8&--although 
she seasoned her words with sprightly miim 
' He thinks nothing should be attended to but 
outlines, and those the outermost of outlines ; 
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I enjoy details, revel in minnte imitations. 
He only alma at one sort of sweeping effect — 
general effect^ as he calls it ; whereas art ought 
to achieve eyery sort of effect, ought to study 
every variety of beauty. "Don't trouble 
yourself to waste time on the leaves," he used 
to say, when I was at work on a tree. " But 
I wiU do the leaves!" I used to answer. 
Nature made the pretty things, and I mean to 
toaUe my time on them." — Once when I had 
obeyed him in every particular, and he had 
praised me for being a good girl, I answered, 
" In my opinion, it's the worst picture I have 
ever done ; it attempts to give only one small 
part of Nature's beauty, and as for its art, 
why, art is a very poor thing, indeed, if it isn't 
truthful. It's impiety for us to think we can 
improve on Nature. I am not content with 
mere art-shorthand, and drawing master's 
mAke-believe ! " You may suppose that saucy 
speech put me in disgrace, Mr. Smith.' 

* How did he punish you ? ' asked' Edward, 
much amused at the notion of Flo being put 
in disgrace. 

' He didn't put me in the corner,' answered 



as you ougM to be instructed. We shall not 
Flo, * or set me on a high stool, or tell papa of work together long before I shall be learning 



my naughtiness ; but he addressed me as 
JfiM NewboU for three weeks afterwards. 
When I was a good girl and in his favor, he 
al^7avs called me Miss Florence.' 

Whereupon the whole party laughed ; Ida, 
as the laughter ceased, saybie in a maternal 
tone, * Flo, you are getting a little too wild.' 

' May I look at this folio ? ' asked Edward, 
tfi-'cing up folio No. 2, when the girl had meek- 
ly received her elder sister's rebuke. 

* Surely,' answered Flo, not much depressed 
by Ida's words, *■ they are my anti-Lightfootian 
series — sketches from Nature— done in my 
own way.* 

Edwsurd opened the folio, and examined 
a series of sketches of separate leaves and 
flowers, trailing ribands of woodbine, wreathes 
and clusters of hop-blossom, and simple com- 
binations of garden plants, minutely and elab- 
orately tricked out They were just such 
drawings as may be found in the books of 
every clever pupil, who in the present year is 
receiving tuition firom a pre-Raffaellite teacher 
of art 

* And you did these without the help or 
supervision of any instructor T asked Edward, 
when he had looked at a dozen or more 
sketches. 

' Quite. I never had any master but Mr. 
Lightfoot; and if he had' seen any of those 
drawings, he would have put me on an im- 
aginary stool of repentance, or shut me up in 
a moral black-hole for six weeks.' 

* Well, what do you think of thmV asked 
Mr. Newbolt, with eager emphasis, feeling 
certain that at last his darling would have 
some commendation. 

' Why, I think Mr. Lightfoot's system is not 
suited to Miss Florence, and that she had 
better work away by herself— without the in- 
terference of masters,' was Edward's answer. 
Flo's &ce beamed with delight 
Even John Harrison Newbolt was satisfied 
with a compliment which was so manifestly 
sincere. 

* But she Bha'n't work by herself^' said the 



fiither. * She has set her heart on learning to 
paint in oils, and you must take her in hand 
and see what you can do with her.' 

* I?' exclaimed Edward, rising suddenly 
from his seat in lively astonishment. 

* Of course,' replied the giant, lauching; — 
* you have promised to teach her. Flo is my 
young friend— the yoimg friend I spoke to 
you about' 

* If I had known, if I had imagined ^ 

said Edward, quickly beginning, and as sud- 
denly stopping short 

* If you lam imagined what I was after,' 
observed the giant, felicitously misreading 
the young man^s mind, * you wouldn't have 
haggled, and debated, and mistrusted, but at 
once have undertaken so agreeable a task ? 
Ay? that's what you mean f 

Edward made no reply to the question, but 
leaving the patron in his error, he turned to 
Flo with a slight movement of respect, and 
in a voice which betrayed his emotion said, 
' I will do TELy utmost to teach you well ; but 
I sincerely mistrust my ability to instruct you 



from you.* 

* Thank you. I know I shall get on with 
you,' said the girl, in all simplicity : and then 
once more playing the part of child, she add- 
ed, * You'll be very patient with me V 

'I will,* answered Edward, without a 
smile. 

* And you won't scold f 

* Not unless you deserve scolding,' he an- 
swered, more hghtly, trying to adopt her tona 

* And you'll be very kmd to me ?' contin- 
ued the child-woman, turning her delicate 
face up to his &ce, and giving him a smile 
that accorded with her roguish, pleading voice. 

* I hope it is my nature to be kind to every 
one, Miss Flo,' continued the young man, 
gravely. 

As he spoke these words, there wajs a 
sound of wheels on the drive outside the 
windows. 

' Ah, there's the carriage,' exclaimed John 
Harrison Newbolt, rising smartly from his 
seat, and crossing the room to a bell-cord. 
* Come on, Mr. Edward. We must be off to 
Westminster.' 



CHAPTER XXVHL 

WHEBEm MB. TTJRVET INSTRUCTS HIB8 LOU- 
ISA ON MATTEB8 FBRTAININO TO AST. 

While the ladies and gentlemen were con- 
versing about art in the drawing-room, a dis- 
cussion on the same subject was held by Mr. 
Turvey and Miss Louisa Martin; the said 
Louisa Martin — single young woman, com- 
mendable for fresh complexion, bright rib 
ands, and general nattiness of appearance — 
being^a lady's maid, in whose services Ida 
and Flo had ioint property. 

The room m which Mr. Turvey and Miss 
Louisa maintained discourse on this polite 
topic, was the private parlor of Mrs. Buddie, 
housekeeper of the Clock House. It should 
be known that Mrs. Buddie was no more than 
the remains of a housekeeper, being a veiy 
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aged ladjT, something more substantial, but 
not a whit more useral than a mere shadowy 
tradition of the busy matron, who in Sam 
Harrison^s time had been an important per- 
sonage in the eyes of Hiffhgate tradesmen. In 
spite of her decrepitude — it may even be 
• said, in consequence of her infirmity and com- 
plete uselessness — Mrs. Buddie was main- 
tained in her old position of trust ; Mr. New- 
bolt and his daughters having recourse to di- 
vers amiable expedients for making her be- 
lieve herself as efficient a servant as ever. A 
picturesque piece of antiquity, not quite bed- 
ridden, and firmlv resolved that no earthly 
power should make her so, Mrs. Buddie was 
daily brought down stairs firom her private 
room, shortly before the servants' dinner 
hour, and, having been carefullv conveyed 
to -the servants' hall, was placea in a chair 
at one end of the dinner-table, where, propped 
up by pillows, and deporting herself with 
suitable decorum, she presided over the mid- 
day meal of her master's dependents. The 
meat and pudding part of the feast over, Mrs. 
Buddie was carried to her parlor, where, by 
special invitation given every day with mud^ 
^rmality, she was, after the lapse of two or 
three minutes, followed by Mr. Turvey and 
Miss Louisa, who in the tranquillity of the 
housekeeper's room, away from less exalted 
menials, partook of ale and cheese on week- 
days, of fruit and wine on Sundays. Like 
his master, Mr. Turvey was a Republican ; 
but he said that the most precious interests 
of society required him to make his inferiors 
feel that he was their superior, and in consid- 
eration of those precious interests he would 
have any day gone without his ale and cheese 
rather than have consumed them in the pres- 
ence of Thomas and Arthur. 

Very imposing was the aspect of Mrs. Bud- 
die in her later days, as she sat in her parlor 
and played the part of hostess to the butler 
and lady's-maid. Very pleasant was it also 
to see the complacent smile on her aged coun- 
tenance when Ida paid her the customary af- 
ternoon's visit, dunng which the two women 
spoke about domestic arrangements, and 
agreed that housekeeping, as an art, had sad- 
ly retrograded since the time when Mrs. Bud- 
die was a girl. And not a little instructive 
was the jealousy with which the venerable 
dame mamtained her long-established right 
to the sole custody of the family key-basket, 
and the firmness of her belief that if the key- 
basket passed to any other person's guardian- 
ship, the Clock House would fall to utter 
ruin, in less than twelve months. 

With a consistency which Charles Lamb 
would have approved, Mrs. Buddie went to 
bed at an early hour, even as she rose at a 
late one ; and as soon as she had retired for 
the night, her parlor was at the disposal of 
Mr. 'Turvey and Miss Louisa. Of course 
that gentleman was at liberty to pass his 
evenings in the solitude of his peculiar pan- 
try ; but in justice to his gallantry, not less 
than to Miss Louisa's attractions, it shotdd be 
stated that he greatly preferred the single 
young woman's society to lonely meditation 
and study. It was their custom to have a 
long chat every evening. 



* He is a very nice, modest-looking yoimg 
gentlemen,' observed Miss Louisa. * I sawed 
him as he walked with Miss Newbolt in the 
garding.' 

* He's just as promising a specimen of hay 
hingenuous youth,' returned Mr. Turvey, ' has 
I've clapt eyes on for many a day. Hi dropt 
in at the academy yesterday, ana his picters 
'ave merit. When he has paid a little more 
attention to the decorative school, he'll do.' 

* I hopes with all my heart he may.' 

* He will, Miss Louisa. Hi've took him in 
hand, and, sooner or later, I'll make a harUst 
of him.' 

* What is a hartist, Mr. Turvey V 
'Taking no notice of hamateurs — which 

are gentlemen and ladies as do picters for 
their own amusement and nobody^s profit — ^I 
should say, my dear, a hartist is a pusson as 
foUer hart as a business, to make a Uvine: 
by it' ^ 

* Hart ! and what is hart, Mr. Turvey V 

* My dear,' replied Mr. Turvey, * that's a 
stupenduous kivestion. If you take a large 
view of it, hart his hevery thing and hevery- 
thing his hart. The way to do anything 
his a hart. The medicle business his a 
hart, so is harness-making or bus-contracting. 
There unt any kind o' business, from states- 
manship to scavengering, that isn't a hart A 
precious lot of them there are betwixt com- 
merce and conjuring, which last is next door 
to the black hart' 

* A dirty sort of business that must be,' ob- 
served Miss Louisa. 

*I believe you,' responded Mr. Turvey, 
smiling at his companion's simplicity. * But 
hart in the sense of cultivated pussons' lan- 
guage, is the knowing how to beautify 
things, and the doing it Of which there are 
a many kinds, Miss Louisa ; but the parent of 
'em all is decorative art. Whatsoever pusson 
adds to the decoration of existence is in some 
sort o' way a hartist. You're a sort of deco- 
rative hartist, my dear, when you put on 
your prettiest cap and sweetest smiles.* 

Miss Louisa blushed and looked proud. 

* But,' continued Mr. Turvey, * being but a 
uneddicated fimmale, you are no more a dec- 
orative hartist than any other tidy and res- 
sponsible young woman. Your hartistic 
powers are limited by the topknot of your 
cap and the sole of your foot, and don't ex- 
tend beyond the circumambience of your 
best petticut.' 

' I did not make myself.' 

* True, my dear ; and I'm not finding foult 
with you. But to return to hart has a source 
of decoration. The pure decorative hart, 
which I spoke of just now as the parent hart, 
confines itself to wall-painting, ceilings, pio- 
ter-frames, wood-work, and such like. But 
fashionable hart produces picters, and have 
many branches. There's pencil- work and ilea, 
engravings and chalk-drorings, historicals and 
landscapes, hanimals and hinteriors, all which 
are divided into igh hart and low hart.' 

* I suppose, Mr.Turvey, high art is veTv ex- 
pensive, and low art comes moderate. It's tiie 
difference of the figger as gives the name f 

* Not a bad suggestion, Miss Louisa — ^not at 
all bad for a unmitiated pusson,' replied Mr. 
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Tttnrey, approvingly, * but it isn't right. Igh 
hart is so called because it's the hart igh peo- 
ple like ; whereas low hart is the kind of pic- 
ters popular amongst the lower orders. Grand 
character pieces, hangels coming out of clouds, 
ile portraits, and fhimed picters generally is 
igh hart. The caricatures and insulting pic- 
ters of gentlemen of property and members 
of parliament, such as you have seen in 
"Punch," is low hart; because low people 
enioy 'em, liking to sec their betters made 
ridiculous.' 

A pause ensued on this comprehensive sur- 
vey of two grand divisions of art 

The silence was broken by Miss Louisa 
seeking further enlightenment. 

' But,' she asked, * are artists gentlemen ?' 

Mr. Turvey whistled a low whistle, and 
considered before he made reply. 

* Well, my dear Miss Louisa,' he at length 
answered, *hi scarcely know what to say. 
There is so manv grades in hart. Hi bought 
to know a good deal about hartists, seemg 
that I have made the acquaintance of most of 
our best painters — having ad 'em up ere to 
dine, listened to their conversation, and studied 
'em. It's wonderful how they choose their 
liquors according to their different lines of 
business. The historicals like Burgundy ; the 
hallegoricals take port ; landscape ile paint- 
ers prefer light wine ; water colors seem to 
enjoy nothing so much as tea ; engravers are 
addicted to sperrits — which I am disposed to 
think is owing to the fact that beyond hall 
bother artists, they want steady 'ands. But 
har they gentlemen ? WelL some are, some 
are not In point of rank, I should say a tip- 
top hartist would go behind a stock-broker, 
but take precedence of a fiunily doctor — ^pro- 
vided he is a Har Hay, and is doing a strong 
stroke of business. A great deal depends on 
the amount of a hartist^ business. Still, Miss 
Louisa, allowing for exceptions, I ^ould say 
hartists har to bS regarded as gentlemen, so 
lonff as they behave as sech.' 

' I think Mr. Smith will behave as becomes 
a gentleman.' 

*Hi knou> he will,' replied Mr. Turvey, 
warmly. * He'll be a man one day. Hi 'ad a 
long talk with him before dinner, and put 
him up to a trick or two. He's going to fol- 
ler mj advice, and go through a course of de- 
corative study in Little Trinity Lane.' 

* And he's to teach Miss Flo to paint ?' con- 
tinued Miss Louisa. 

* Tes ; hand I quite approve of his teach- 
ing her. What hand Mu. make of it remains 
to be seen but she's set her mind on learning 
to paint in iles.' 

* Oil is queer stuff to paint with, Mr. Tur- 
vey. It don't seem to have color enough.' 

^Painters, my dear,' replied Mr. Turvey, 
with a slight undertone of contempt in his 
affkble voice, * don't paint picters with salad 
ile, or lamp ile either.' 

* They've better not try to,' replied Louisa. 

Another pause, broken, like the former si- 
lence, by the lady's maid, who, lowering her 
voice to a musical, cooing murmur, said, * Mr. 
Turvey, if Mr. Smith turns out as you think 
he will, why shouldn't he and Miss Flo make 
amatchof itf 



' The thoughts of you womankind are al- 
ways running on matrimony^' responded Mr. 
Turvey, benignly, evincing no dlspleasuse at 
the sugg^tion. * But she's too-young for that 
sort of thing at present' 

* She won^t be, a year or two h«ncc, and 
their ages are unoommon suitable.' 

* As to age. Miss Louisa, an oldish man can 
love as well as a^oung one.' 

*I know it,' sighed Miss Louisa, turning 
her eyes up to Mr. Turvey. 

But finding no adequate response to her 
own emotion in Mr. Turvey's countenance, 
she returned to the orifidnal subject, saying, 
* Why shouldn't they ? Would you disapprove 
it?' 

Havlne considered the question for twenty 
second<), Mr. Turvey answered, emphatically, 
' Wh^en he's a Har Hay, I toon' t refiue my am- 
aenV 

Sensation on the part of Miss Louisa. 

* But,' added Mr. Turvey, rising with alac- 
rity fh)m his chair, * Hi must be hoff. There's 
the drawing-room bell ringing and the car- 
riage is round — ^to take Mr. N^cwbolt down 
to the 'ouse. I must go and let him out' 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THOUGHT FOLLOWINO THOUGHT. 

* There now, FU say good-bye, and leave 
you to take care of yourself,' said Mr. New- 
bolt, when he had introduced his young friend 
into one of the galleries, set apart for the use 
of strangers in Uie House of Commons ; ' you 
can stop as long as you like, and go when you 
like. Good-bye.' 

Before giving Edward this farewell, Mr. 
Newbolt had pointed out to him the notabil- 
ities of the assembly, appending to each name 
as he uttered it a few words of pithy descrip- 
tion, or bold criticism. The member lor 
Harling was better in his brief caricatures of 
their personal appearance, than in his proph- 
ecies of the future career of the principal 
politicians who were present in their places. 
' There's Cobden, and speaking to him is John 
Bright,' he observed — ^ great men, full of pow- 
er, and with all the intellect of the country 
coming round to them. Before ten years 
have passed, you'll see them forming a cab- 
inet of their own, and the strongest cabinet 
too, that the country has seen for a hundred 
years.' Of Lord Palmerston, he remarked, 
* Clever fellow : but he'll never be at the head 
of affairs ; he wants definite principles. Eng- 
lishmen have no fistith in statesmen who 
haven't definite principles, for which they are 
ready to fight to the death, sacrificing every- 
thing and everybody for their sake.' Point- 
ing to Mr. Gladstone, he said, * There's a fine 
intellect spoilt, utterly spoilt and done for by 
Oxford education. As a man of energy, 
bom beyond the narrowing influences of 
patrician circles, he ought to represent the 
views of the great middle classes, but his 
unfortunate education has filled him with a 
romantic hankering after old, worn-out sys- 
tems, and inspired nim with distrust of new 
ideas. As time goes on, he'll get narrower 
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and narrower, and degenerate into a mere 
old-fashioned Tory ; he will ; mark my words. 
I know him, bless fon ! He can't bamboozle 
me with his Jesuitical sophistries. The Liber- 
als of this country will find in him a more 
unscrupulous, intolerant, yindictive foe, than 
any enemy they've yet had«to deal with. At 
heart, the man is Lord Eldon and the Duke 
of Wellington rolled into one.' Directing 
Edward's eyes to the Premier, he observed, 
with a congratulatory chuckle, ' He's all right 
now: I always mamtained there was the 
making of a man in him, and now he's one of 

When Mr. Newbolt had taken his depart- 
ure from the gallery, Edward found little en- 
tainment in the proceedings of the House; 
and he soon left the people's representatives to 
fight out their battles in his absence. 

One great thought, fruitful of many minor 
thoughts and much anxious reflection, trou- 
bled Edward, as he walked slowly home- 
wards, from Westminster to his solitary cham- 
bers in Fumival's Inn. 

He saw that he had been drawn into a po- 
sition in which his honor would be sorely 
tried. When he was on the point of saving 
to Mr. Newbolt in the drawing-room or tlie 
Clock House, * If I had imagined you were 
engaging me to give lessons to 3'^our daugh- 
ter I would have declined the task,' he saw 
clearly that the engagement debarred him 
fix>m all right to endeavor to win the affec- 
tions of the girl whom he regarded with 
deep, romantic love. Had Mr. Newbolt 
merely invited him, as a private friend, to be- 
come a Sequent visitor to Muswell Hill, the 
privilege would have been accorded him to 
do his utmost to make himself dear to her, 
even as she was dear to him. But as her 
teacher, it was clear to him he could not, 
without sacrificing his own personal honor, 
give Flo any intimation of the passion which 
held possession of him. As an ordinary 
guest, he would have been free to exercise to- 
wards .her whatever powers of pleasing he 
might be master of; and by words, glances, 
watchful deference, and all the subtle signs 
which constitute the language of pure affec- 
tion, he might have shown his hopes, and 
lured her to forgive his daring. Of course, 
his hopes were mad, wild, incredibly pre- 
sumptuous ; and he needed none to tell him 
how many persons would scout the vanity 
and immeasurable presumption of the poor 
and unknown artist who could dream of be- 
ing able to clutch so rare a prize, and hug it 
to nis breast. But love Justifies, sanctifies, 
ambition ; and youthful lovers are often confi- 
dent. 

But as Miss Florence Newbolt's tutor, his 
just privileges in the Clock House would be 
widely different from what they would have 
been, had he been introduced to her as a pri- 
vate friend. 

Brought into close and constant intercourse 
with her, in order that he might render her 
certain specified professional services — ^he 
could not, without being guilty of perfidy to 
his benefactor, use the opportunites of that 
fiuniliar intercourse for the attainment of any 
purpose apart from the particular end whidd 



Mr. Newbolt proposed to himselC He was 
hired to teach Flo how to paint, not how 
to love; that was the contract — a contract 
which might be more completely broken by 
any attempt to teach the latter than by any 
negligence In teaching the former. Mr. New- 
bolt in allowing him to approach thus near 
to his youngest and darling child, had placed 
in him a special confidence for a special pur- 
pose ; and Edward saw clearly that if he tried 
to accomplish more than that purpose, he 
would be basely betraying that confidence. 
He saw this at the first'glance of the case, in 
Ida's drawing-room; he saw it, now that he 
sat at midnignt in his silent studio, meditat- 
ing on all that had occurred on Muswell HiU ; 
he saw it clearly, and never wavered from 
that line of painful duty which it marked out 
for him, so long as he remained Flo's art- 
master. Gladly would he have drawn back 
from the position into which he had been 
led ; for though he could not foresee all the 
cruel and unspeakable anguish that was in 
store for him, he discerned, in some degree, 
how hard a trial he was about to undergo. 
But it was too late to withdraw. He would 
then be Flo's zealous, earnest teacher; her 
efficient instructor to the best of his abilitiea. 
He would stand beside her, directing the 
movements of her fingers, answering her in- 
quiries, encouraging her to work in the spirit 
of a true artist ; to her he would be a patient, 
attentive, unwearying tutor — and to her 
father he would be a mithful servant. By no 
act, or word, or sigh, or look of his, should 
she learn that he loved her. Much of the 
sorrow, and searching temptation, and secret 
struggles, which this course would bring up- 
on him, he foresaw, at the moment when he 
determined to adopt it; but whence could 
one so young have gathered the knowledge 
by which alone he could rightly estimate the 
full weight of the burden he was about to 
take upon his shoulders ; could measure the 
labor and pain which he resolved to endure? 
He was still but a boy— a very young man ; 
not indeed altogether ignorant of sorrow, bat 
still so young that he had not yet had time 
to learn those sternest of life's lessons, by 
which earnest and truth-loving men are made 
truly good men. 

This was his plan ; and as it took the dear, 
definite shape of unalterable resolve, Edward 
shuddered at the prospect of its consequences, 
and letting his head drop upon the table, 
which stood beside his chair, murmured, 
^ What am I about to do ? what is it that I 
undertake V 

To which questions it seemed to him that 
a voice, coining from a distant comer of his 
dim studio, from behind his easel and a pile 
of artistic lumber, answered, in clear tones — 
tones firm and unwavering as those of a res- 
olute soldier speaking words of command, 
but still musicsJ with soft cadences of sym- 
pathy and compassion — * You are about to 
enter on a long course of self-sacrifice ; you 
are now going to sacrifice your purely per- 
sonal desires to a sense of du^. The time 
will come when you will sacrince your per- 
sonal dedres to love. Bestead&st to your 
purpose. Nearly all men are capable oreelf- 
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sacrifice for a brief period : many persons be- 
gin great works of self-sacrifice ; few com- 
plete- them. Be brave : you are now about to 
sacrifice yourself to duty : one day you will 
be called upon to sacrifice yourself to loye/ 

It was marvellous how distinctly he seemed 
to hear those words, uttered in tones at the 
same time thoroughly human, and yet rich 
with the sacred melody of Heaven. It was 
as though some grand captain of souls, who, 
aees since, had won an everlasting crown of 
glory by long, patient endurance of human 
suffering, and by persistent devotion of his 
life to God's will — stood near him, pointing 
out his allotted task, and encouraging him to 
perform it 

For several instants after he had ceased to 
bear the words of this mysterious voice, Ed- 
ward was so impressed that they proceeded 
from a person really present in lus studio, 
that he rose hastily irom his chair, and took 
six steps towards the comer of the room 
whence the utterance seemed to have come. 
As quickly he recovered his self-possession, 
and returned to his^seat ; the look of sudden 
surprise and deep astonishment, which short- 
ly before had possessed his features, giving 
way to a sad smile. He saw the secret of his 
perplexity. No speaker was near him : the 
words had not been actually spoken. The 
command and the counsel were no more 
than his own exhortation addressed inwardly 
to himself, and his excited imagination had 
for the moment assigned them to the lips of 
another. When men are thus addressed by 
their own better, stronger selves, they will 
do well to give heed to the monitors; for 
God often makes his will known by such 
teachers — teachers who are no other than the 
mental powers (endowed for a brief flash of 
time with apparently distinct personality^ of 
those whom they rouse from letharay to life. 

The marvel accounted for, Edward resumed 
his seat, and mused upon the words *Self- 
Sacriflce.* He had often heard them before ; 
but till then he had never apprehended all their 
sacred significance. Knowledge often comes 
to men m sudden fioods of enlightenment, 
alike after periods of inaction &nd days of 
steady toil. Upon the mind of the ybung 
artist fell a broad bright stream of li^ht ; and, 
as it descended, he saw the grandeur and 
loveliness of SelSf-Sacrifice. 

Then, thought following upon thought, as 
the broad, bnght stream of light became a 
silvery haze and died away, less salutary re- 
fiections, and recollections little calculated to 
fortify him in his courageous purpose, took 
hold of Edward. He be^n to ask himself if 
his case had no grounds for hope — ^if the fu- 
ture, stem thou^ it was, presented no pos- 
sibilities which might result in the attainment 
of the one great wish of his weaker self. 
Might he not still — ^whilst steadily persisting 
in the narrow line of duty— cherish the fond 
imagination that at some remote time, he 
might, after all, induce Flo to be his wife ? 
Was it utterly impossible ? 

And as often as he put the question to him- 
self, he remembered Mr. Newbolt's words, 
* My child, when she leaves my home to go to 
another man's, must have rank, station, title, 



and everything which the world honors, as- 
sured to her. The man I allow her to marry 
must not expect that she is to bring every 
thing to the bargain, and he nothing.' » 

* £h! thought Edward, as those words re- 
curred to him for the twentieth time during 
his meditations, * if he knew who I really am, 
he would not, as matters now stand, think me 
fit to marry his daughter ; but if I were, by 
an accident, the like of which is daily occur- 
ring in English homes, to become my grand- 
father's heir, the rich man would give me 
what he would refuse to the mere artist. 
There is but one life — the life of that boy- 
cousin whom I have never seen — ^betwixt me 
and sure succession to rank, station, title. 
But then, there Mihat one life, and it is enough 
to make me what I am.' 

Thus, and thus, Edward mused for many 
minutes, until he suddenly jumped to his feet, 
and (no longer thinking in silence, but speak- 
ing loudly, passionatdy) exclaimed, * Good 
heavens 1 what devil is near me, putting such 
horrible hideous sin into my mind ? I aid not 
wish him dead — I did not I I did not wish 
the grave to cover the innocent boy — the boy 
who has done m'e no wrong— on whom I have 
never set n\y eyes. I did not wish it ? But 
Satan wanted me to wish it I Oh, dear Father 
who art in heaven, help me — ^help me in- 
stantly.' 

Whereupon this honest, simple, guileless 
boy— who at life's onset, had fim[ily resolved 
to be a good man, by God's merciful aid — feel- 
ing that Satan was nigh at hand, and that the 
subtle poison of wicked thoughts was being 
poured into his soul by the Father of all Evil, 
fell upon his knees, and eamestly besought the 
Father of all Gk>od to help him— to help him 
instantly. 

Happy are they who, when they are stran- 
gling against temptation, can do likewise, wiUi 
periect belief that their supplications will be 
heard. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

A SECOND WABNINO. 

DuBma the course of the next evening, aa 
dusk was deepening into night, Edward en- 
tered his old master's private studio in the 
Newman Street Academy, and received a cor- 
dial greeting from lolly John Buckmaster, 
who was already enjoying his pipe, and the 
first of his customary evening tumblers of 
brandy-and-water. 

* Come in, boy — come in,' cried the teacher ; 
*■ and take your tumbler of pure water with a 
thimbleful of gin in it' 

When Edward had complied with this invi- 
tation, and was stirring his not ovcrpower- 
ingly strong^n-and- water, John Buckmaster 
inquired — '' Well, and how did you like dining 
with the rich man ?' 

' Very much. The Clock House is a fine 
place.' 

* It's a big place of course ; a great man 
can't enjoy his health in a small place. You 
think the gardens well laid out ?' 

* They are beautiful. Of course you've seen 
them ?' 
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* Of course, I have. Three or four times a 
year I ^o up and dine with the great man. 
Turvey is a queer lot, isn't he. Philip and I 
are ola friends. Indeed it was PhilipTurvey 
who introduced me to Mr. Newbolt. Long 
ago, he had a brother (Daniel Tunrey)ya poor 
broken-down scare-crow, who died in Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital. Daniel Turvey used to 
mix my colors and make himself useful in my 
studio, and off and on was my servant, from 
the time when the " recognised father of deco- 
rative art collapsed from the effects of over- 
joy at hearing of the battle of Waterloo." 
Ha 1 ha 1 ha I I see your eyes, Ned Smith ; I 
see, Philip has told you all about the father of 
decorative art ! Ha ! ha ! ha I' 

* Mr. Turvey and I are already fast friends.' 

* Well,' rejoined John Buckmaster, * if 
Philip is an out-of-the-way lot, T\\ be hanged 
if John Harrison Newbolt, M.P. for Harling, 
isn't a much droller commodity. If I dine 
much oftener at that man's house, I shall be 
struck with apoplexy through laughing in my 
sleeve at what he says and does, while I'm in 
the very act of drinking his wine.' 

* I did not find him so very laughable,' re- 
plied Edward, whose sense of honor forbade 
him to ridicule the man with whom he had 
broken bread. ' He strikes me as a clever 
man in a certain sort of way, and without 
doubt he is very hospitable. Kiches are en- 
viable ; but a man who dispenses great wealth 
liberally is at least respectable.' 

* Bravo, lad ; stick up for the man whose 
mutton you've cut, and whose money you've 
pocketed,' rejoined the old artist, whose kindly 
nature was not without an alloy of harmless 
cynicism. * But, mind you, I never said John 
Newbolt wasn't without his good qualities. 
Pshaw ! Newbolt a respectable man ; I should 
think he is ! He's as thoroughly honest a fel- 
low as can be fotmd in all London (which, 
thank God, contains a few people besides 
rogues) ; though he's as bouncible a man as 
goes to bed within twelve miles of Cheapside 
he does a world and all of charity without 
making any fuss about it ; and though he does 
a good deal of mischief, in his loud, noisy, 
overbearing way, I do verily believe the man 
always means to do good— just when he is 
most in the wrong. Still, he^s got his droll 
points, Master Ned. You mayn't find him 
laughable ; but, I'll bet a penny, your smart 
l>arrister friend, Mr. Rupert, will make rare 
ftm of him the first time they meet in Fumi- 
val's Inn.' 

' I thought, sir,' retorted Edward, drily, * you 
didn't approve Rupert's fondness for turning 
other people to fun.' 

* Bless your shnple head and honest heart, 
Ned Smith,' cried the senior, coloring and fir- 
ing up at the allusion, ' I don't object to a 
humorous dog who has his laugh in fit places. 
John Buckmaster would be the last man liv- 
ing to rail at a youngster for indulging in 
harmless, rollicking gaiety. I have my laugh 
out at Mr. Newbolt, but I keep my amuse- 
ment to myself, while I am at his table, or on 
his premises^ w'lthin gunshot of his household. 
I don't get his gardener and grooms round me, 
and then mimic his bouncible manner and 
bumptious speeches to them. I don't say to 



Philip, "Tour master is the queerest chap in 
all creation ; let's lau^h at him." No, I wait 
till I find myself in private with a man whom 
I can trust, and who has himself seen the 
droll exhibition, and then, over a ^laas of 

frog, I say, " Isn't it uncommonly ranny ?" 
'hat's a very different thing fiK)m what Mr. 
Barri»ter (!) Rupert Smith did. That impu- 
dent young rascal mimicked me in niy own 
house, and to my own pupils. Old Bu<^, 
indeed! By Jove, I old-Buckied him the 
last time he brought his superb broadcloth 
and pink kid gloves into this room ; I warmed 
him, I skinn^ him, I rubbed salt all over 
him 1 He kept on smiling, but I knew what 
his smiles meant A man may smile, and 
smile, and be a villain still — and that's just 
what he is ! He had better not come bother- 
ing up here too often ; for one of Uiese fine 
days I'll Old Bucky him out of my street 
door : hang me, if I don't.' 

After which outburst of emotion John 
Buckmaster le-filled his pipe, lit it, and in less 
than a minute and a half smoked himself into 
his usual good humor. 

* Well, Ned Smith,' he inijuired, when his 
wrath had thus quickly subsided, * we'll leave 
Mr. Newbolt alone for a minute, and talk 
about something else. Have you seen yoar 
pupil r 

At the moment of putting this question, the 
old artist was enveloped in a wreath of 
smoke ; but Edward could see his eye twink- 
lin^brightly through the cloud. 

* Yes, I have seen my pupil.' 

* Indeed 1 A nice young gentleman ? ay ? 

* He isn't a young gentleman.' 

* Humph ! not an old one, surely ?' 

* He isn't a man at all ; he isn't even a boy 

* What, then ; you are to be a squire of pet- 
ticoats, are you ? Miss Ida going to learn of 
you V 

*No, sir,' returned Edward, with a mat 
effort, blushing crimson as he spoke ; * I am 
engaged to give Miss Flo two lessons a week ; 
and fm to have a guinea a lesson. I am in 
luck's way. I shall soon be thinking myself 
a rich man.' 

Whereat John Buckmaster broke out into a 
hearty peal of laughter, which laughter died 
away as he said, *Well, I wondered how 
long I should be in getting the truth out of 
you.' 

*' Then you knew beforehand all about it ; I 
mean before I came to-night.' 

* Of course I did ; knew it all, weeks ago.' 

* ;^ut you never told me so.' 

*Mr. Newbolt asked me not Well, Miss 
Flo is a pretty girl, isn't she?' 

* She is very pretty. I never saw a more 
beautiful young ladv. 

*But. mind me, Ned Smith, you mustn'^ 
fall in love with her.' 

* You think there is need to give me the 
caution ?' 

* Well, Miss Flo is very pretty; and young- 
sters are not always very wise when they hear 
the rustling of a silk dress, and catch a glimpse 
of apair of dainty feet peeping out under it' 

*• lliere is good reason for apprehension,' 
Edward answered lightly. 
*■ No, there isn't, boy ; you are not such a 
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fool as to fall in love where you canH win,' 
stoutly replied the elder. 

' And why shouldn't I win, if I made up my 
mind to woo her V 

* Well, well ; I don't say, lad, you have no 
reconmiendations to any woman's favor, who- 
soever she may be. But you couldn't make 
up your mind to woo a young lady who is 
your pupil, without first ' 

' Getting the consent of her father,' put in 
Edward quietly. * Of com'se. You needn't 
tell me that, sir.' 

* Then,' was the rejoinder, * I needn't tell 
vou why you will never hear Miss Flo say, 
" Yes, I will," to you. You must be preciously 
dull at reading character; and Mr. Newboft 
must have been strangely uncommunicative, 
if you haven't already discovered that the 
Grand Seigneur of the Clock House means 
his darling to be something more than a 
working artist's wife.' 

* He told me so.' 

* Of course he did. He tells every body so. 
The member for Harling is a great man in 
the city, and can do a great deal in various 
lines of business, but he can't keep a secret. 
Whatsoever comes um)ermost in his mind, 
he blurts out on the first provocation. All 
his vanities, and affectations, and quaint am- 
bitions, he wears outside his waistcoat — so 
that any fool with an eye in his head knows 
how to laugh at him. The old man's sweet- 
est dsy-dream is to see that darling girl of his 
married to a man above her fathers station 
in life. You know that ?' 

* I know it' 

* And he'd see your neck stretched to the 
length of his arm before he'd consent to have 
her marry you or any fine liul like you. The 
grapes are above you, and you're so made that 
you can't climb to them.' 

* There's no question of climbing, Mr. Buck- 
master. If a man ascends a steep, when honor 
orders him to keep at its foot, he doesn't cUmb 
the ascent, he o^ erawW 

* Right, lad. When nature made you, she 
took the besl> stuff and right implements in 
hand ; that she did I You'll have your 
troubles, doubtless, like all the rest of us; but 
you'll never be brought to shame ; for there 
isn't the place in you on which the devil can 
lay a good clutch."^ 

' Ah ! sir, if he can find a point into which 
he can force one of his nails, it's enough for 
him.' 

* Where did you get that thought from, my 
lad? from some quaint old sermon?' 

* I learned it from experience,' answered Ed- 
ward, gravely. 

* Then rejoined John Buckmaster, having 
first emitted a dense globe of smoke from his 
lips, * you picked up Uiat morsel of truth from 
human nature, which is the oldest sermon that 
was ever written.* 

A pause. 

After which Edward said, lightly, *But 
haven't you done a rash thing in putting me so 
near temptation ?' 

* No, I hope not. Truth to tell you, when 
I found out what I had done, and reflected 
how beautiful and altogether superior a young 
lady she is, I did for a few minutes trouble 



myself with thinking I hadn't done you any 

§reat kindness. But 1 didn't know what I was 
oing until I had done it.' 

* How BO ?' 

* Well, I'll tell you. I was dining about a 
month since at a club-dinner of literary men; 
the company was made up of authors, two or 
three artists, and as many gentlemen, who, 
though they make no pretensions to be 
authors or artists, like the society of both. 
Mr. Newbolt was of the party. There's no 
question that he enjoyed his dinner; and did 
his best to persuade himself that he enjoyed 
the company. Talk, somehow, turned upon 
art-students, and the talk wasn't of the most 
flattering kind for youngsters : if some of my 
lads had been present, they'd have heard 
what would have made their ears tingle. 
Many of the remarks were cruel and unjust ; 
and thinking of my lads here in Newman 
Street, I fired up (you see, I'd got pretty well 
onwards with my tumblers), and stood forth 
as the champion of the rising generation. 
Of couse, my defence w^as opposed, and criti- 
cised, and cavilled at : and so we went on, 
jawing and contradicting each other — every- 
one saying a good deal more than he'd have 
put his hand to next moruing — till I began to 
sing the praises of a certain pupU of mine, 
whom I could have mentioned by name, 
though I didn't. Perhaps I was something 
too hot in my manner of putting what I 
wished to say; I am too warm sometimes. 
Anyhow, nobody answered me ; and so the 
matter dropped for the night.' 

* Well, how did it come up again ? 

*Just this way. Three days afterwards, 
Mr. Newbolt called in here, and after a little 
talk, said, " By the way, Buckmaster, who is 
that promising young artist you made so 
much row about the other nigjit ?" I laugh- 
ed, told him you had two rather decent pic^ 
tures just hung in the Octagon Room, advised 
him to look at them, and hinted that he 
had better buy them. Nothing more occur- 
red then. After a few more days, he called 
a^ain, made a great fuss about both your 
pieces, and said he meant to have them. 
The fancy had seized him that the figure of 
the girl in " For ever," and her fece also, re- 
sembled Miss Flo.' 

* Yes ; go on.' 

* Hang me 1 twenty-four hours had not pass- 
ed before he was in here again, asking if you 
could be trusted to instruct a young friend of 
his in oil-painting, and whether you would 
care to undertake such work. Thinking 
(though I really can't say why) that his 
young friend was one of his grandsons (for he 
has several grandchildren by his married 
daughters), I answered " yes ' to both ques- 
tions. You could do the work in first-rate 
style ; and, as guineas were not over-plentiftil 
with you, would do it, if you were well paid. 
That was my answer ; and I added that I 
should advise you to accept his offer, since a 
young man, who had his own way to make 
m the world, couldn't do better than earn his 
living as soon as possible. Whereupon, he 
almost took the breath out of my body, by 
saying in his imperious way, just as if you 
were a fine poocue, and he meant to buy you, 
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* Then TU take the young fellow on your re- 
commendation, and have him up to the 
Clock House, to teach Flo, who wishes to 
learn to paint in oils." " Whew 1" I answer- 
ed. " that's a ticklish experiment, Mr. New- 
bolt. They're both young people: she's a 
sweet, lovely creature, and he a young gentle- 
man whom any girl might fall in loye with. 
How WDuld you like your daughter to marry 
an artist ?" ' 

* You actually said that to Mr. Newbolt ?* 
exclaimed Edward, rising from his seat. 

' I teU you I said it, don't I ?' 

* What did he answer ?' 

* " Pho 1" he replied, " there's no fear of 
that. My daughter, bless her innocent soul ! 
would not form an attachment for any man 
who didn't take a vast deal of pains to in- 
struct her in the art of love. She's a mere 
child, far too young insensibly to glide of her 
own accord into romantic fancies. And he 
is a gentleman and man of sensitive honor; 
so there's no danger that he will abuse my 
confidence, and make love to my child when 
he ought to be teaching her to paint. Now 
you see why your description of his character 
took such hold on me ; I saw from your words 
the other night that he was just the bit of 
cattle I was looking out for." There, boy, 
that's exactly what he said. He called you a 
bit of cattle.'^ 

* Did nothing more pass between you, Mr. 
Buckmaster ?' 

*Very little. I didn't care to say that 
while he was thinking only of his child, I was 
thinking much more for you than for her ; 
I didn^ tell him that though she might, 
in a spirit of girlish mischief amuse herself 
with playing at love (it's wonderful how 
soon pretty girls beffin to do that sort of thing I 
And why shouldirt they ? It's very pretty 
to watch them at it I), there was little fear 
that the petted daughter of a purse-proud 
family would seriously and genuinely wish 
to marry her drawing-master ; still leas did I 
care to hint that though you wouldn't steal 
his daughter's affections, there was just a 
possibility that she might steal yours, smile 
at them as pretty toys, and make you a 
wretched man for a ^at part of your life.' 

* Dear sir, dear sir 1 ' ejaculated Edward, 
greatly excited by his old master's communi- 
cations, and deeply touched by the veteran's 
exhibition of parental care, * how strange it is 
that you thought of all this ! ' 

^ Strange ! not so Btranf;e as you think !' an- 
swered the teacher, putting down his empty 
tumbler, and speaking in a subdued voice. 

* Young John Buckmaster, nearly fifty years 
ago (a handsome young fellow he was then, 
though I say it), fell in love where he didn't 
win, where he didn't woo, because honor for- 
bade him. Well, he never married, never 
loved again. There, there; that's enough 
about the old scoundrel who keeps the New- 
man Street Academy. You've got the out- 
lines of his life's picture ; fill them up accord- 
ing to your taste. You know the woman's 
face which he still must bring into every pic- 
ture he paints. Don't forget to put that face 
into the life-picture. That's enough. No, 
lad ; ril tell you one thing more. The lady 



who once wore that &ce died two years ^oe 
(her beauty went with her throughout life), 
and she was buried in the great ga^en of the 
dead which you pass as you walk to Harrow. 
The next tomb is empty ; it's mine — I have 
bought it ; and when I die you shall lay me 
by her side. The pride of this world will p^- 
mit me to have that marriage.' 

There was silence after this speech. 

When John Buckmaster had lit another 
pipe he recurred to his strange interview 
with Mr. Newbolt. * I felt it would be wrong 
to say more to him,' he continued, * for words 
would have touched him rudely on his tender 
point — love of his child — and would have 
been likely to create embarrassment for you. 
If I had done wrong, it seemed to me that 
the mischief was beyond amendment ; so I 
held my tongue. But he saw the cloud on 
my face, and made me promise not to dis- 
suade you from accepting his offer ; bound 
me also not to mention Flo's name to you till 
he had come to terms with you. Laughing, 
as he went away, he said, *^ I shall take care 
to show him at starting that Flo is intended 
for his betters." ' 

* He is very hard and insolent,' said Ed- 
ward, bitterly. 

* He is ; but he is a good-hearted man, all 
the same for that.' 

* Could I not even yet draw back V 

* You have made an engagement, lad.' 

* True, true ; I must keep my word.' * 

* And he'll be a strong fHend to you. No 
one ever worked for John Harrison Newbolt 
and repented it. A youn^ man, starting in 
life, mustn't throw away his chances. More- 
over, now you've been well put on your 
guard, there is no danger of your falling in 
love with her, is there?' 

* There is no danger of that,' asserted Ed- 
ward, thinking how the dreaded evil had 
come to pass already — had come to pass be- 
fore ever he had exchanged words with the 
rich man's child. 

* Well, sir, I'll bid you good evening now,' 
he added. 

* Good night, Ned Smith, if you must be 
off. But one word before you go.' 

* I am attending.' 

* You and your friend Mr. Rupert are very 
thick, eh ?' 

* I have often told you so, Mr. Buckmas- 
ter.' 

* You have no secrets from him, I sup- 
pose?' 

' Very few.' 

* Come, you have a few, then,' said John 
Buckmaster, a smile brightening his face. ^ I 
am glad of that You are not, then, so com- 
pletely under his thumb as I thought ?' 

Edward smiled, too. The young man 
knew at length how much he was liked by 
his old master ; and during the few preced- 
ing days he had begun to think that John 
Buckmaster's antagonism to Rupert was at- 
tributable to jealousy^, not less Uian t« the 
trivial insult, on which the veteran laid such 
tmreasonable stress. 

* Yes ; I have a few secrets from him,' he 
replied. 

' Then, Ned, take my advice, and put your 
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professional intercotuse with Miss Flo 
amongst the number.' 

' I mean to do so. I had decided to do so ; 
and I mean to carry out my resolution. He 
was with me this morning, and when I told 
him about yesterday^s dmner, I was silent 
about her. 1 mean always to be silent about 
her.' 

The young ^an spoke these words with 
great decision. 

Again was John Buckmaster's face illu- 
mined with a smile of intense satis&ction. 

* And you won^t talk about the youn^ lady 
to any of your artist friends — ^my pupils, for 
instance ? It wouldnH be weU to give them 
occasion for idle talk.' 

'Good heavens! Mr. Buckmaster/ ex- 
claimed Edward an^ly, * how can you imag- 
ine I could be guilty of the indelicacy of 
breatlung one syluible about her to any per- 
son, not in her confidence as well as my 
own?' 

* Tut, tut/ laughed the old master, holding 
out his hand for a farewell shake , * don't be 
angiy with me. You're a right good boy — 
Heaven bless you I' 

Whereupon Edward Smith quitted the 
teacher's house, and walked slowly back to 
Fumival's Inn, thinking how he had been 
warned for the second time not to fall In love 
with the ^1 who had for many months held 
his heart m her keeping; thinking, too, with 
compassionate sympathy, of what the grey- 
headed paints nad revealed of his past life. 
Yes, John Buckmaster had done at least one 
work, and mastered at least one stem lesson 
of self-sacrifice. Edward had always felt that 
a mighty power of virtue and unobtrusive 
goodness lived beneath the old man's rough 
exterior. 



CHAPTER XXXL 



AT BBEAKFAST. 



Edwabd soon became a great favorite with 
all the inmates of the Clock House. 

On the next morning afi^er his first recep- 
tion by Philip Turvey, Mr. Newbolt asked his 
daughters for their opinions about the young 
man. 

' I like him very much,' said Ida, with her 
musical sub-masculine voice. * He is a gen- 
tleman ; and as I am mistress of the Clock 
House, I have decided that, when he is within 
"our bounds," he is not to be treated as 
though he were an ordinary accomplishment 
master.' 

* I wonder,' rejoined the lady's &ther, * what 
is the difference between yom* notions of 
treatment suitable for a gentleman, and treat- 
ment suitable for a mere master of accom- 
plishments. Women draw such delicate dis- 
tinctions, that it is difficult for a plain, simple 
; man like myself to appreciate them.' 
I * You shall be enlightened,' answered Ida, 
with a smile. * When Signior Giardini comes 
to give Flo her singing lesson, I bow, but don't 
shake hands with him ; when he has bowed in 
return, and observed that it is a wet day or 
a lovely day (as the case may be, or rather, as 
the case may not be, for the poor man is usu- 



ally so confused that he blunders in his de- 
scription of the weather, I look at Flo, and 
say, " You are ready, I suppose, dear ?" On 
which signal the lesson commences. When 
it has come to an end, I bow again, hope that 
Signior Giardini will enjoy his walk, and 
won't get wet on his way back to London. 
Whereupon the professor bows himself out 
of the drawing-room into the hall, where Mr. 
Turvey encounters him, and presses him to 
take luncheon. I am very particular about 
that, for Muswell Hill is a long way from 
town, and singing makes people hungry. 
Though the little hunchback mistress of the 
Clock House can be statelj^ on fit occasions, 
she has a hospitable disposition. There, sir, 
now you have my manner to ordina/ry accom- 
plishment masters.' 

* Don't call yourself names,' said Flo, kiss- 
ing her sister. * If you have a hunch on your 
back, it is only a very little one, and it doesn't 
grow any bigger. But, indeed, papa,' added 
Uie girl, her lace brightening with fun, * that's 
exactly how she does it You have no idea 
how awful she can be. At times, I am the on- 
ly person in the house who isn't afraid of her.' 

* And now, let's have a specimen of the kind 
of reception you mean to accord to Mr. Smith, 
when he comes to give his first lesson to our 
troublesome child.' 

* Oh, I shall jump up firom my chair, hobble 
across the room, and shake hands with him. 
Very likelv I shall, while Flo is "getting her 
things out ' (she is a terribly naughty child in 
the slowness with which she sets to work), I 
shall take him off with me to the library to 
show him Gainsborough's portrait of grand- 
papa. During the lesson I shall talk to him 
as much as possible— of course taking care 
not to disturb Flo ; and when it is over, I 
shall inquire, " What say you to a walk for 
twenty minutes in the garden, or shall we 
visit the greenhouses ?" Have you any ob- 
jection to that sample of what I mean to do Y 

* By no means,' answered Mr. Newbolt. 

' And if I am ^ing to drive towards Lon- 
don, I shall sometimes offer him a seat in my 
carriage, for so &r as we have arranged to 
journey in the same direction. May I do 
that?' 

* By all means : drop him at Fumival's 
Inn, if you like. But, by Jove I you are go- 
in^ to make a difference between him and Gi- 
araini. The ItaUan will be for shooting Uie 
boy^ or putting a razor to his own throat.' 

* I suppose we may select our Mends, ac 
cording to our personal inclinations, so lon^^ 
as we don't give countenance to mischiev- 
ous people. Giardini will have no right to 
feel himself slighted because we wish for 
Mr. Smith's private friendship, and don't care 
to be intimate with our singing-master. I 
wish to pay Mr. Smith attention, not because 
he is coming here to give Flo lessons, but be- 
cause I like him. There is nothing so ignoble 
in a teacher's office that ladies may not ven- 
ture to associate with a paid instructor on 
terms of equality ; but I am sure a singing- 
master's vocation is not so vejy honorable 
that we must feel it a duty to render marked 
homage to those who live b^ it' 

This speech had a ring of hautsuVy a touch 
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of petty class-narrowness; and it must be 
confessed that Ida was not altogether free 
fVom the failings and prejudices common in 
those classes oiEnglish society whose respect- 
ability and influence depend more upon 
wealth than on other qualifications. 

' As for tiie matter of that/ responded Mr. 
Newbolt, who could scarcely distinguish be- 
tween the most different notes of music, and 
who had not caught the meaning of Ida's 
speech, ' I don't think much of music — it*s 
very poor stuff to my mind. Flo likes to sin^, 
ana of course she does sing unconmionly well 
— ^but I'd rather see her able to paint a good 
landscape than compose an opera. Painting 
is altogether above music' 

' Is it V asked Flo, in her most simple and 
childish manner. * The angels in heaven are 
continually singing, but we never hear that 
they care to pamt ; how do you account for 
that?' 

' Account for it, you darling philosopher !' 
replied Mr. Newbolt to his chUd, *why, a 
fine picture can't be psdnted without lots of 
hard work, and the angels are a great deal 
too happy to care to work hard at every- 
thing.' 

Which answer clearly did not satisly Flo ; 
for she kissed her father in reply, and told 
him not to be a ridiculous man. 

* And does Mr. Smith stand as well in your 
good graces *iu3 he does in Ida's?' inquired 
the father. 

* I like him very much, and I am sure we 
shall get on well together. I am sure he is 
very clever, because he is so modest in what 
he says, and so firm in the way he says it ; 
and I like him for being so honest.' 

* Honest I — how so V 

' Didn't you notice he didn't give mc a sin- 
gle word of praise — no, not the faintest whis- 
per of a compliment, for those false, sketchy, 
untrue things I did under Mr. Lightfoot s 
eyes f answered Flo. * You sat glowering at 
him, and twisting about in your chair, and 
looking as if you would sav, " If you don't 
praise my wonderfhl daughter, young man, 
I'll turn you out of the house ; u you don't 
declare that she's a genius, I'll never buy an- 
other picture of you." But you couldn't 
screw a single syllable of flattery out of him. 
He wouldn"t even say they were promising, 
and showed that "I had an eye for the more 
salient features of picturesque scenery " (that 
was one of Mr. Lightfoot's set phrases) ; he 
wouldn't even let me down mercifully by say- 
ing that they " exhibited signs of care and 
pams." It was a very different sort of thing 
with Mr. Lightfoot, wasn't it, papa dear? He 
poured into your ears plenty of polite things 
about " Miss Flo's great powers and intuitive 
knowledge of the true prmciples of art." You 
should have heard him as soon as your back 
was turned, sneering at m^ excess of detail, 
and with his cold, snaky, impertinent voice, 
makinghundreds of cutting speeches about 
"Miss i?^tf wee'* microscopic eyes." Micros- 
copic eyes, indeed ! Oh, the man sometimes 
made me so mad, I should thoroughly have 
enjoyed jobbing the point of one of my hard- 
est n.H. pencils into Ms eyes I' 

Whereat Mr. Newbolt evinced great de- 



light ; whilst Ida, aaBuming that mockeiy of 
sternness with which she iMministered scold- 
ings to the hif h-spirited girl, observed, * As I 
am responsime for my sister Flo's general 
good taste, her " appropriateness of demesn- 
or," as my dear governess used to call it— I 
must confess myself delighted with this ad- 
mission that she would have liked to w6 a 
pencil in her drawing-master's eyes 1 You'll 
do me credit, Flo.' 

' I do ei:Joy being scolded by you, Ida ; yoQ 
are so handsome when you do it Moreover, 
you are the only person w^ho dares to call me 
to order. As fbr papa there, whatever I do, 
he thinks admirable. 

* Or unaccountable,' put in the father. * And 
amongst your unaccountable freaks, I most 
put your readiness to like Mr. Smith because 
he would not say half-a-dozen civil words 
about your drawmg, which, whatever may 
be their failings, must have some good pointa 
If there's no detail to praise in them, he might 
have made some remark about the freedom 
of their outlines.' 

* I tell you, papa,' said the girl, warmly, 
elevating her voice as she again rose from her 
seat at the breakfast-table, ^I positively hon- 
ored him for not praising me, when he knew 
and /knew, that I didn't deserve praise.' 

* Bravo ! I wonder what you'U think of 
him a month hence, if he persists in not pay- 
ing you a compliment.' 

^Ah, but he did praise me, he did pay me i^ 
compliment I' cried the girl, with increasmg 
emphasis—the color of her face, and the li^t 
of her steady eyes, becoming momentarily 
brighter as she spoke. * You remember what 
he said when he looked at my other folia I 
think he said something then, which yon 
liked hearing as well as il That praise tn» 
sweet 1 I shall always value his approval, be- 
cause I shall be sure of his honesty.' 

* You've made out a good case for yonreelfi' 
laughed Mr. Newbolt. * So you liked him— 
honored him, for fwt praising you without 
good cause ; and you are ^tefm to him for 
acknowledging your merits as soon as he saw 
them? Well, Uiey'rc not bad reasons for 
taking Mr. Smith into favor. And now, 
honey, get me a bright flower for my button- 
hole, for I must be off to the City.' 

Whereupon Flo hastened to the conserva- 
tory, and, according to her daily wont, se- 
lected a few bright blossoms and a sprig of 
green for the adornment of her fiither's coat 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

HE THAT WOOB A MAID HU6T FEIGK. 

Havino made so favorable an impression 
on his new friends at the outset of their ac- 
quaintance, it is needless to say that Edward 
daily grew in their ffood opmion. Before 
many days had passea, he was quite at home 
in the Clock House, being regarded by its in- 
mates, from high to low, as a member of the 
family circle, rather than as a professor en- 
gaged to give lessons to the youngest of the 
two ladies. 

Perhaps Ida, for a week or two, watched 
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the young aitist^s manner to Flo somewhat 
narrowly and Jealously. Standing to the 
young lady almost in the relation of a moth- 
er (for from early childhood Flo had been 
confided to the care of her elder sister^, Ida 
would not have been pleased to see Eaward 
adopt to his pupil the tone of careless gal- 
lantry and playful homage, by which young 
men sometimes seek to ingratiate themselves 
with girls midway between the nursery and 
the drawing-room ; and she would have ex- 
perienced great uneasiness had she detected 
in his manner a desire to make Flo regard 
him in any character than that of a cour- 
teous and mtelligent tutor ; — ^for, as this story 
has already intimated, amiable and generous 
though she was, the elder sister did not un- 
derrate the dignity of her &ther and all per- 
taining to him, and was not at all the person 
to regard a youngartist as a suitable match 
for her beautiful Flo. Indeed, at the time of 
Edward's first introduction to the Clock 
House, if any one had suggested the possibil- 
ity that Flo and her teacher would become 
attached to each other, Ida would have 
scouted the bare thought of such a state of 
things as an insult to every member of the 
Xewbolt &mily. But she had firm confi- 
dence that Edward could be trusted not to 
overlook the wide difference between her so- 
cial position and his own. He was a gentle- 
man, and gentlemen preserve their own self- 
respect by always remembering the respect 
due to others and paying it with lili^ral 
measure. There was no danger that misun- 
derstanding and embarrassment would fol- 
low from tne fiattering kindness Which she 
had resolved to display to Mr. Buckmaster's 
favorite pupil. 

So Ida thought ; and what she observed of 
Edward's demeanor to herself and Flo, and 
of his conduct to everv member of her house- 
hold, soon convinced her that she was not at 
fault. Towards Flo he disp^ed neither 
stiffness nor undue freedom. Whilst giving 
his lessons he was attentive, ea^er to explain 
difficulties, anxious to impart his views ; but, 
though he talked frankly and without re- 
serve on all points that rose within the limits 
of his appointed work, he strictly confined 
himself to the discharge of his duty. As is 
not unfrequently the case with petted girls, 
Ignorant of school-room discipline, Flo Bked 
to eossip with her masters, and, in spite of 
Ida^s gentle expressions of disapproval, would 
often chatter to them with superabundant 
communicativeness ; but during her painting 
lessons she was never able to afiurc her new 
preceptor into conversation irrelevant to his 
task. Ida observed this, and drew inferences 
from what she noticed. And when lessons 
were over, Edward — ^though in all things, 
and at all times, he exhibit^ to his pupil the 
courtesy due from a gentleman to a lady — 
manifested no alarming fondness for her soci- 
ety. It was to the elder sister that he chiefiy 
addressed himself in casual conversation. 
This also Ida remarked. And the result was 
that she speedily dismissed the vague appre- 
hension that her fkther was trying a danger- 
ous experiment in bringing the two young 
people into familiar inteniourse. 



As for herself^ the elder sister bore herself 
to Edward— much as a married lady of ad- 
vanced years might towards a mere lad for 
whom she had conceived kindness. True, 
she was but thirty years of age, and Edward 
was in his twenty-third year-^the difference 
of their ages being therefore less than what 
often exists between husband and wife. But 
that Edward might become attached to her 
was a fancy too outrageous to cross her mind, 
even for an instant. 

From an early age she had, under Mrs. 
Buddie's guidance, l^en the mistress of her 
father's house. When the member for Har- 
ling, not a little to the dissatisfaction of his 
four eldest daughters, married his second 
wife — ^a pretty orphan girl, without friends 
or a penny of fortune— Wa won a large share 
of her Other's affection by * taking kindly ' to 
her step-mother. She was then a mere child ; 
her years rendering her less apprehensive 
than her elder sisters that domestic discom- 
fort would ensue from her father's maiiiagc. 
In this respect she was fortunate ; for John 
Newbolt (who, though he had small sympa- 
thy for weakness, was tenderly attached to 
his crippled child) to the last remembered 
with gratitude the filial respect and love 
which she showed to Flo's mother, up to the 
time of the lady's death, which occured when 
Flo was in her fourth year. Between his 
second marriage and the death of his second 
wife, Mr. Newbolt's four eldest daughters 
married wealthy business men, and became 
great ladies in their respective 'sets.' The 

gulf between each of them and the fashiona- 
le world was wide ; but in the possession of 
rich, easy-going husbands, healthy children, 
luxurious houses, carriages, and many ser- 
vants, the giant's married daughters had an 
abundance of substantial consolation for want 
of fashion. Grace Newbolt married a class 
manufacturer who maintained a grand es- 
tablishment at Clapton. Mary became the 
bride of Matthew Carter (partner in the 
house of Carter, Welchman and Caiter, su- 
gar-refiners), and was in 1846 a personage of 
much imporance in Lower Norwood. Fanny 
settled in the provinces as the wife of an op- 
ulent Dorsetshire brewer and banker. Kate's 
husband, a successful railway contractor, who 
had made a rapid march to overpowering 
wealth, was, at the date to which this chap- 
ter especially refers, on the look-out for pro- 
motion to the king^p of the ' railway 
world ' — vice George Huason, about to be de- 
throned. Thus well placed, with domestic 
cares and social ambitions to occupy their 
minds, Ida's elder sisters rarely came to the 
old house, except to play their parts at fam- 
ilv dinner parties. The Clock House was 
Ida's establishment, had been so ever since 
her step-mother's death ; and the married sis- 
ters tried not to trouble their heads about its 
arrangements. Of course they were affec- 
tionate and cordial enough to Ida and their 
beautiful half-sister Flo whenever they dined 
together or exchanged calls; but, without 
quarrelling or bickermg, the Newbolt £unily 
had separated into two sets — ^the married sis- 
ters bemg one clique, and the occupants of 
the Clock House another. Ida, therefore, 
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had long sustained the responsibility and im- 
portance that necessarily fall upon the lady 
who rules a large household ; and in conse- 
quence of her position she was much more 
accustomed to extend patronage and exercise 
control than most unmarried women of her 
age. Moreover, she had from girlhood re- 

farded her personal deformities as insupera- 
le reasons why no man should wish to make 
her an offer. She had settled in her mind 
that her career in life would be one of celi- 
bacy ; and haying reconciled herself to this 
prospect, she laiaaside much of the reserve 
which she would otherwise have maintained 
towards her fother's men-friends. 

Flo's feelings towards the young artist re- 
quire brief notice. 

The girl soon perceived that her new teach- 
er was no ordinary man — at least was very 
unlike the young men to whom she had pre- 
viously been introduced. Reared in an at- 
mosphere of flattery, the child-woman did 
not underrate her own importance; and it 
had been her custom to amuse herself with 
the professors who came to Muswell Hill to 
give her lessons — ^taking them into favor, and 
putting them into disgrace; charming them 
with affability one daj, and keeping mem at 
a distance the next ; m short, worrying them 
vrith a thousand innocent coquetries and way- 
wardnesses, which however reprehensible they 
might appear to grave observers, were excusar 
ble in a girl so petted and indulged. She 
had madenerself merry about Mr. Lightfbot's 
harshness; but in truth the high-spirited 
child had repaid the drawing-master's satiri- 
cal snubs with liberal interest Edward, how- 
ever, she soon regarded as proof against her 
powers to tease or delight During lessons, 
she found it impossible to resist his will. The 
calmness of his manner, and clearness of his 
directions, gave her no room for idleness or 
childish levity. His patience was wonderfhl ; 
on one or two occasions the mischievous girl 
tried to measure its extent, but her attempts 
were f\itile, and with a trifling sense of humil- 
iation she determined not to renew them. 
When she did well he praised her — ^not in 
the lan^age of compliment, but with deliber- 
ate and well-weighcKi expressions of critical 
approval; when she failed to carry out his 
directions, it never seemed to strike him that 
the failure could be Intentional, or even 
through want of attention to his words. Her 
mistakes he always attributed to his own 
weakness, and inexperience as a teacher. ' I 
could not have made m}rself understood. Miss 
Flo,* he often said, when correcting the &ults 
of her work ; * you must excuse my want of 
power to make myself intelligible. I am a 
very inexperienced instructor.* His utter 
truthfulness and rare sunplicity did more to 
make Flo an obedient pupil, than any sneers 
or sarcasms could have done. 

Flo felt that he was a good man ; felt it 
long before she pnt the thought in words ; 
long, long before the knowledge of a ^reat 
work of self-sacrifice, which will be set lorth 
in after pages of this story, caused her to bow 
down before him him in all the humility of 
loving admiration, and bless him, as a man 
supremely good amongst the good. 



When they were not working together, Flo 
noticed that he never talked much to her; 
that he seldom evinced any desire for her 
opinions on any topic of discussion ; that, 
while he exertea himself to draw Ida into 
conversation, he treated her (Flo) as though 
she were an unformed child — a promisiiig 
child, but still only a child. He was at IS 
times polite, attentive, courteous ; but he al- 
ways kept a distance between herself and 
himself. Whereat Flo was piqued. 'Ida is 
his friend,* she thought ' I am but a pretty 
school-girl. I wonder whether he will eyer 
think as highly of me as he does of Ida.' 
And her pique, instead of rousing antagonism 
in her breast towards the young artist, spurred 
her to do all that lay in her power to gain 
his approval. 

At an early period of their acquaintance, 
a trivial incident contributed to heighten Flo's 
admiration of her young teacher. 

On a slip of ground behind the Clock 
House stables stood a nest of old, but snnz 
and tidy cottages. The tenements belonged 
to Mr. f^ewbolt, but in the neighborhood of 
Muswell Hill they were known as 'Miss 
Newbolt's Cottages,' for they were inhabited 
by certain aged and poor persona, to whom 
the lady of the CIock House extended charit- 
able bounty. Of the six occupants of these cot- 
tages, three were entirely, and the other three 
mainly, dependent on Miss Kewbolt for sup- 
port. Ida's almshouses were not the only spot 
of the earth where, with unostentatious be- 
nevolence, she tried to alleviate human suffer- 
ing. To call on the tenants of these dwell- 
ings, and entertain them with friendly chat, 
was the custom of Flo, as well as of her sis> 
ter ; for the girl — ^blithe and careless and light- 
hearted though she was, and inexperiei^ 
in the sterner duties of life — abounded in 
generous sympathy for the we^ and in her 
best moments had visions of being a diarita- 
ble woman, at convenient seasons. 

Soon after Edward's first visit to the Clock 
House, Flo entered one of the cottages, and 
had a chat with its occupant — ^a crusty, rough 
old Scotchwoman, named Ann Bum. 

* Ah I Miss Flo,' said Ann Bum, when her 
young patroness rose to depart, * I was poking 
aboot the yard yesterday, and speering into 
the comer of your bra' garden, which, on a 
fine day, a'most minds me of what heaven 
must be, and you passed right nigh me, but 
ye didna see me.' 

* Indeed ! when was that ?' 

* Miss Ida w'r wi' ye, and the bonny young 
gentleman who's teaching ye to paint the 
picters. Ah I honey, he's a bra' lad, he's a 
tme bra' lad, and he's the futur* of a gran' 
man, albeit he's a chiel' as live by picter-paintr 
ing and such like fiishes.' 

' Why, Nanny,* rejoined Flo, * what can you 
know about him that you praise him in tiiat 
way?' 

Whereupon Nanny's eyes glowed brightly, 
and her tongue became eloquent; and she 
told how she had met Mr. Smith some weeks 
since ' doon at Highgate ;' how, because Mr. 
Smith had Just speered at her whilst she was 
making a *puir bit of gift* to her grand- 
daughter, she had let out at him in one of 
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those crusty tempers, which she (Nanny) 
knew it was right wicked to ^ve way to : 
how, instead or returning evil for evil, Mr. 
Smith had shook her hand, begged her par- 
don, as though he had been really in the 
wrong, and left in her palm a new half-crown ; 
and finally, how she on accepting the gift was 
a'most choked by her own heart, but still 
managed to say to him before he walked 
away, * Tour money is siller, but the grip of 
y'r hand is puir goud.^ 

Upon Flo this incident was not without re- 

BUlt. 

It gave her an insight into the generous na- 
ture of the young man, brought close to her 
just at a time when the romance of life was 
taking hold of her imagination. 

' It^s just what I should have fimcied of 
him,' thought the girl, as she left NannVs 
threshold, and walked along the path of the 
shrubberies towards her own home. *Most 
young men would have soothed Uie poor 
old creature's feelings by giving her a present 
of money ; but he shook hands with her as he 
begged her pardon 1 I am sure he is as good 
as he is truthful. I wish he cared more for 
me.' 

From which it may be seen that Edward's 
conscientious care to keep Flo in ignorance of 
his love for her had in a very few weeks done 
more to win her affections to himself, than 
months of open wooing would, in all proba- 
bility, have effected. 

His determination that she should not love 
him, had already made her anxious to please 
hhn and gain his approval. 

What more could any lover have desired ? 

What more ? 

Alas ! for Edward, and alas I for Flo. Tes, 
alas ! for both of them, since Edward desired 
BO much less. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

SCENE I.: DISCUSSION. 

That it may be seen how Edward was 
treated by the Muswell Hill family, let read- 
ers glance at two or three of a series of shift- 
ing pictures, which may enable them more or 
less perfectly to form some just conception of 
life at the Clock House in the year 1846. 

It is July — ^a blazing hot day out in the sim ; 
but pleasant enough under Uie old English 
poplars that throw dark shade over the part 
of the Clock House lawn where Mr. Newbolt, 
Ida, Flo, and Edward are enjoying the warm, 
blossom-scented air. Flo is painting from 
Nature— doing Nature, by the way, grievous 
insult in her attempts to reproduce a certain 
magnificent elm which stands some twenty 
paces away from the partv. 

Ida, in an easy chair which has been wheel- 
ed to its present position by Edward, is net- 
ting a shawl with fine Berlm wool of snowy 
whiteness. 

Mr. Newbolt is lyine at fuU length on a 
water-proof oil-cloth, mth his head propped 
by crimson cushions. 

Edward is kneeling by the side of Flo's 

sketching stool and is in the act of giving her 

a finer brush. 

6 



The hour is four o'clock, p.m. 

Havinff to take the chair at a City dinner, 
Mr. Newbolt has returned to Muswell Hill at 
an earlier hour than usual, in order that he may 
not be deprived of his usual daily fdlowance 
of Flo's society by faithful discharge of public 
dutv. 

This is scene No. 1. Let the canvas be 
forthwith rolled away, now that it has been 
inspected. Readers are but required to bear 
in mind its principal features — the sunny lawn 
flecked with islets of black shadow, the bright 
fiower-beds bordering the terrace walk, the 
solid mansion basking in the fierce light, the 
cool shrubberies, the tree clumps ; the quiet 
valley at the foot of the hill, and London in 
the distance, beautified by haze of silvery 
blue. Having exhibited the picture, this his- 
tory returns to the past tense, and records 
what the painter's art is powerless to tell. 

* A precious fuss they're making about that 
painter I ' observed Mr. Newbolt lazily tum- 
mg his head towards Ida. 

^ What painter do you mean ? ' replied Ida, 
pausing in her work. 

* The fellow who blew his brains out the 
other day, because the public had the good 
sense to prefer amusing themselves with Mr. 
Bamum's dwarfl to paying for the sight of his 
'* Banishment or Aristides." ' 

* Tou mean poor Mr. Haydon, I suppose,* 
said Ida, with something of sternness and dis- 
pleasure in her strong voice. 

* Exactly. The man went on for ever so 
many years painting excessively bad picture? 
— ill-drawn, coarse daubs, all of them ; and 
when he found out the other day that peoples 
didn't care for his absurd canvas libel on pop- 
ular government — a libel based on some old 
classic story, of which as a matter of course, 
we have only heard the side that tells most 
strongly against the lower orders — ^he went 
and made away with himself, in what they 
call a paroxysm of temporary insanity. £[e 
could have borne neglect — heaven knows he 
had grown pretty well used to that I — but he 
couldn't bear the thought that the Yankee 
dwarf had taken the wind out -of his sails. The 
ridicule of the contrast was too much for this 
man of genius. Temporanr insanity, indeed 1 
The case never exists whidti justified the ver- 
dict. The sort of bilious, crusty, cantankerous 
folks who commit suicide are better out of the 
world than in it. When one of them kills 
himself, he usually performs the wisest and 
sanest act of his whole life.' 

* Father, you are too severe, too hard on 
weakness,' answered Ida, who had observed 
Edward's &ce glow and his ^C3 brighten 
with excitement as her &ther made his hu^, 
brutal speech ; * too hard ; I mean in wjt^^ 
in aot you are always quick to help the wretch- 
ed and distressed.' 

* That's just what the fellow said who came 
to me, touting for a subscription to the Hay- 
don fund, which is being got up for the sake 
of encouraging other gentlemen to make away 
with themselves, when they are disgusted 
at their own want of success. " Come," he 
said, *' you've abused the dead to your heart's 
content; now write out a cheque for the 
widow and her orphans.' ' 
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' And, of course, you complied,* said Ida, 
firmly, throwing an uneasy glance towards 
Edward as she spoke — a glance which was in- 
tended to make her &ther pass on to another 
topic 

' He gave fifty pounds,', said Flo, keeping 
her eyes fixed on her elm ; * I saw it in the 
" Times " this mominff.* » 

This was said quickly: for the speaker's 
womanly instinct told her how her Other's 
words pained the young artist kneeling at her 
side. Bhe had not, like Ida, seen his &ce and 
eyes fire wititi indignation; but she could 
hear his heart beat quick, and his breathings 
were audible, like the pantings of a dog. She 
had, therefore, hasten^ to assure her teacher 
that, notwithstanding his words, her father 
had acted humanely and generously. 

* What a fierce bark you have,* laughed Ida, 
greatly relieved by Flo s timely speech, * and 
how terribly you show your teeth, for a dog 
who never bites I' 

* Do I never bite?' retorted the father. * Ask 
the dogs with whom this dog quarrels in the 
City, and at the other end of the town ! I 
think I have marked a few mastiff, and 
crunched the bones of a few curs, in my time !' 

* Anyhow, your bite was less cruel than your 
bark this time.* 

* I gave my money— without a doubt. Yes ; 
I put down fifty potmds, to encourage the 
others, as I said just now. But they are mak- 
ing an absurd row about the man. According 
to the " Times " we ought to have a revolu- 
tion — ^because an unluSy painter has blown 
his brains out* 

*What does the "Times** say? I have 
not seen the paper to-day.* 

**Ti8n't in to-day's paper; the article ap- 
peared a week or more since, but I have it m 
my waistcoat pocket. It was so outrageously 
ridiculous, I cut it out, as a curious specimen 
of journalist's thunder. Ay, here it is ; shall 
I read it to you ?' 

'Praydo.*^ 

* I won't give you the whole of it, for it's a 
long-winded afiair. A taste of its quality will 
be enoufi^h,' rejoined Mr. Newbolt, sitting up 
on his ou-cloth mat *■ Here, what think you 
of this morsel ? 

* " The display of a disfinisting dwarf at- 
tracted hordes of gaping idiots, who poured 
into the yawning pockets of a Yankee show- 
man a stream of wealth, one which would 
have redeemed an honorable English artist 
ftom wretchedness and death. It is terrible 
to think that in the London * season,' of this 
century, in the heart of the ^atest city, and 
under the eyes of the wealthiest people in the 
world, such should have been the lot of a 
gentleman who, if he wanted those pliant 
qualities which sometimes supersede both 
talent and merit in worldly success, had al- 
most merit and talent enough to compensate 
the deficiency, and &iled in no other of the 
requisites for competence and fiune. These 
are the events whidi impel even sober-minded 
men towards the conviction that this condi- 
tion of society should no longer exist, what- 
ever may be the cost of the c£mge." There, 
what say you to that ? It's pretty strong, eh, 
Edward Smith?' 



Edward Smith was silent 

Answering for him, after a pause, Ida ob 
served, * The writer's warmth is ezceasive, but 
he fires in the right direction. He goes too 
far, but it is better to run beyond the truth 
than deliberately start on the road that leads 
the other way. Really, papa, I don't see the 
passage as you do.' 

* You're as mad, then, as the rest of the 
world. Bless me, the paragraph is so otitra- 
geous, that even Flo, child though she is, can 
see the folly of it* 

* I could believe you wrote the article your- 
self, it is so violent/ replied Flo, in her ean- 
ciest vein, turning her face backwards over 
her shoulder, and throwing her sire just such 
another uneasy glance as he had shortly be- 
fore received m>m Ida. 

But Flo's glance was not more dfectual 
than her sister's. 

The giant laughed with long roUing laugh- 
ter. At all times and to all persons he was a 
model of amiability within the precincts of 
the Clock House ; and to be pettish with Flo, 
whatever wildness she mi^ht be guilty of, 
was an impossibility with him. 

* A pretty man of genius, indeed I' he ex- 
claimed, * I don't believe in men of genius 
who work hard for close on half a centuiy, 
and are then poorer than when thOT be^ 
Ufa I don't regard him as a man of gemos, 
who has just one or two useful powers in a 
head, so cram fhll of crotchets and whimsies 
that his really sound Acuities do no good to 
himself, and work only the fiiintest possibly 
suspicion of benefit to the world. Come, 
Edward, we have heard what Ida thinks, and 
Flo has given us her opinion ; have you noth- 
ingto say ? ' 

The inquiry cut into Ida's heart like a 
knife, and made Flo wish that she could sink 
under the green lawn ; for the ladies had al- 
ready conversed with Edward about Hay- 
don's history and mournful end For many 
days the ill-starred painter's death had been 
the one chief topic of the studios, and the as- 
ters had seen the young artist's eyes fill with 
tears whilst he gave them an out&ne of Hay- 
don's bright hopes, lofty aspirations, heroic 
strueeles, and awful departure from the 
worla. 

* Come,* ur^ed the master of the Clock 
House, repeating his words, * have you noth- 
ing to say ?* 

Edward rose slowly fix>m the spot where 
he had been kneeling by Flo*s stool, and 
turned towards the questioner before he 
made reply. Flo was too fiightened to fol- 
low him with her eyes. She feared an out- 
burst of anger and contemptuous indignation 
from the yoimg man, whose deepest and most 
generous feelings were, she tmew, cruelly 
wounded by what had passed. True, he was 
usually calm and deliberate in his words ; hut 
the manner in which he had previously spo- 
ken in her hearing of Haydon's career, had 
taught her that her patient tutor possessed a 
poet's heart and a tongue wtiich could be 
very eloquent 

fflie dared not look at him ; and the hand, 
in which she held her brush, trembled, bo 
that it was powerless for artistic work, as 
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she beard his answer, made in the hoarse, 
low voice of a man resolved to maintain his 
self-composure, alUiough he was contending 
with many strong emotions. 

*I have held my tongue, sir, because I 
dared not trust myself to speak ; your words, 
your hard, unfeeling, merciless words pained 
me so. I think that Mr. Haydon was Uie no- 
blest artist England has given to my profes- 
sion. I do not speak of his works, but of the 
earnest spirit which inspired him, and the 
lofty aims which he resolutely kept in view ; 
from the days of young hope, when he paint- 
ed his " Joseph and Mary," to the time when 
he fell dead, killed by his own hand, before 
his picture of" Alfred." What can you and 
his worst enemies say aj!;aiiist him, except 
that he did not expend his powers on tasks 
by which he could easily have attained to af- 
fluence? That is all you can say against 
him ; and if he were alive now, he would an- 
swer to your charge, " I know I could have 
earned wealth b^ doing as you would have 
me do ; but a voice within — a voice, which, 
though I am no coward, I dBred not disobey 
— ordered me to labor for the exaltation of 
art, and not for my own personal advantage." 
Haydon sacrificed himself to duty, as much 
as ever any hero did— over whose grave the 
country has raised a monument of gratitude. 
He died poor, he died in the anguish which 
wins fit)m loving natures a tear of pity for 
every wretched bein^ who perishes by his 
own act ; bat, before ne fell he did mucn for 
art : not in the pictures he has left us (for the 
best of them are faulty) but in the glorious 
example he has set the members of his pro- 
fession, of high purpose and courteous ef- 
fort—an example, sir, the moral influence of 
which, strengthened by the contrasts of his 
magnificent ambition and miserable circum- 
stances, will do far more to nuse art to his 
lofty ideal, than it could effect had he left be- 
hmd lum a gallery of perfect productions, 
and wealth greater than the fortunes of the 
men who sneer at him as a poor, discontented 
Tisionary 1 Mr. Newbolt, you over-estimate 
the vidue of mere worldly success ; and with 
all your liberality you ai'e unable to under- 
stand that very grand men may sometimes 
be, in a narrow sense, very conspicuous &il- 
ures. You are at times cruel to the weak — 
so cruel, that I wonder you are not servile to 
the strong. Miss Flo tells me that you have 
riven his widow and children fifty poimds — 
tor their sakes I am glad to hear it ; but, for 
your sake, for the sa^e of the respect I wish 
to bear you, I would rather have heard from 
your lips fifty words of admiration for the 
dead man's noble life.' 

Ida was pleased, Flo was delighted, both 
were astonished by the young man's speech. 

Kever before had they heard their flEither 
addressed in such a manner ; and in a confri- 
^on of approval and consternation they 
WMted to see how he would receive this bold 
reproof from a man so mudi his inferior in 
age and position. Had Edward exceeded 
the limits of generous aneer, they would have 
been quick to detect it ; had he m the irrita- 
tion of the crisis uttered an expression that 
was not &irly justified by the offence their 



hearts would have taken their fS^ther's part 
But, as it was, they blamed nothing, resented 
nothing that he had said. 

But how would their father take it? 

Mr. Newbolt's state of mind may be de- 
scribed by the two words— satis&ction and 
amusement. 

He had in his long course of political war- 
fare grown so case-hardened to invective, so 
thoroughly accustomed to warm attacks of 
argument, that he did not experience even 
an instant's irritation at being told of his er- 
rors of taste, feeling. Judgment; at being 
roundly charged with failings which his con- 
science, as well as his enemies, often told 
him were the defects of his character. 

In his mind, the youngster was * upon his 
legs ;' and as a matter of course the young- 
ster being *on his less,* would hit him 
as hard as he could, vv hen men rose to 
* their legs ' to put their views forcibly, it was 
altogether a^eeable to the fitness oi things 
that they should pitch into one another ; and 
the man who took in dudgeon a smart thing, 
alUiough it might be an unpleasant truth, 
from a speaker * on his legs,^ was nothing 
more or less than a thin-skinned booby. 
These were first principles with John Har- 
rison Newbolt ; and as he sat erect, upon his 
oil-cloth mat, watching Edward's bright eyes, 
taking note of every word of his hps, and 
marking his contemptuous indignation with 
critical approval ; animosity towards his pro- 
tege for presuming to call him to order was 
of all sentiments the one fh>m which he was 
most distant. He was satisfied — ^because he 
had intended to goad his youns friend into 
open opposition ; he was amused, because he 
r^ in his daughters' &ces their surprise, per- 
plexity, and trouble. Moreover, he was cor- 
dially gratified with the youngster's * pluck.' 

' Bravo I' laughed the giant * Bravo I very 
good inde^ for a beginner. I thouj^ht, Mas- 
ter Edward. I knew how to get a nse out of 
you. Admirably done, my lad I If you had 
been made of ordinary stuff, you^i have 
thought twice before you treated your patron 
so firankly. There, rirls, nowyou see how we 
carry on business in " the House " on field 
nights.' 

Ida and Flo were too well pleased with this 
mode of treating the affair to refirain fh)m 
joining in their mther's laugh ; and Edward, 
when he saw three &ces ftdl of merriment turn- 
ed to him, thinking that he had displayed 
needless warmth, immediately altered his 
tone. 

' What a shame of you, papa I' cried Flo. 

* I shall soon understand you better, Mr. 
Newbolt,' observed Edward, smiling away his 
own wrath, and blushing, as Ida lookea up 
mischievously; * as it is, this is not the first 
time you have played with me. Don't you 
remember how nearly I quarrelled with you 
in the Octagon Boom r 

' He made such a capital story of that first 
interview,' said Ida; who greatly enjoyed 
her fathei^s rough sport with the feelings of 
others. * I should dearly have liked to over- 
hear you.' 

A pause. 

* I am heartily glad, though, that you didn't 
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mean what you said about Haydon/ obseryed 
Edward. 

* I meant a little of it* 

* You are playing with me ag^n.* 

* No. On my hbnor I won*t try to make a 
Ibol of you any more.* 

* How far, then, were you in earnest ? You 
needn't be afraid to tell. Even if the ladies 
leave us, I won't be pugnacious.* 

*Then,' cried the giant, * their presence 
kept you silent— ay ? You couldn't make up 
your mind to treat the old man as he de- 
leryed whilst his daughters were looking on ? 
I wondered what made you hang fire so long.* 

Whereupon Edward by a blush admitted 
that he should have been quicker in reply if 
Flo had not been by his side, and Ida had 
been away. 

*My objection to Haydon,* resumed Mr. 
Newbolt, speaking in a tone which convinced 
his hearers that ne was no longer bent on 
mischief, Ms that he was not practical. I 
knew something of him, and liked him well, 
for he could be a charming companion, but he 
lacked conunon sense. Wny couldn't he have 
painted pictures suitable for private houses 
whilst he was waiting for public buildings big 
enough to admit colossal works, and for a 
public ready to pay for them? He wasn*t 
practical.' 

* That was his misfortune,* urged Edward, 
' perhaps he wasn*t practical, but he was ear- 
nest, with the grandest and noblest sort of 
earnestness. He made mistakes — I admit that 
he did. He wasn't a giant ; but he tried to 
accomplish a giant's work — not for his own 
■ake, but out of pure love of art* 

* He'd have done more if he had been more 
practical/ objected Mr. Newbolt, doggedly. 

* His moral influence would not have been 
greater. The service he rendered art is not to 
be looked for in his paintings. Some of it is 
recorded in his published lectures and writ- 
ings ; but the most valuable result of his labors 
IB the effect which they had upon the younger 
artists of his time — an effect which will not 
die out witib those who witnessed his contest 
with adverse fortune, but will endure amongst 
my profession as the lesson of every true work- 
ers life ought to endure. The bare mention 
of his name will inspire students of this and 
after generations with earnestness : and what 
art stands in need of is earnestness in its fol- 
lowers. Let artists be thoroughly devoted to 
their vocation, maintaining the highest possi- 
ble ideal of the province, and purpose, and 
capabilities of art ; and without regard to per- 
sonal gain, striving in all things, both great 
and small, to act up to their high ideal. Let 
artists do this, like Haydon, and art will flour- 
ish, though she had not a wealthy patron left 
in the country to encourage young talent' 

* Do you think art is alone in needing earn- 
est workers?* asked Ida. 

*I am afraid,* answered Edward, *I don*t 
think as much as I ought about anything but 
art. Still, it is clear tluit whatever labor men 
find for their hands to do, they should do it 
thoroughly ; and the fhiits of their endeavors, 
the reward of it also, will be in accordance 
with the degree of their zeal and self-devotion.* 

* Haydon*8 reward was poor enough — debts, 



contumely, and wretchedness, that drove him 
to commit suicide,* interposed Mr. Newbolt 
* A poor reward that for the merits of genius 
and earnestness. He'd have been better re- 
warded if he had stuck to portrait-painting.* 

* I was thinking of a very different sort of 
reward.* 

* Bless me 1 Mr. Edward Smith, what re- 
ward were you thinking of? In this country, 
where titles and ribands are charily distribu- 
ted to men of genius, how are you to Measure 
their rewards, except by the entries in their 
bank-books ? If an artist doesn't fill his pouch 
with money, he goes alto^ther unrewarded.' 

* I had in my mind, sir,* replied Edward, 
slowly, and with a simple solemnity which 
made a deep and lasting impression on the 
youngest of his hearers, * the reward which 
faithml servants will receive in another world 
from God, who judges men by their thoughts 
rather than their acts — ^by what they try to do 
rather than by what they actually accom- 
plish.* 

* Umph ! that's what you were thinking of, 
was itf Well. I hadn^ taken such a lofty 
flight,* returned Mr. Newbolt, who could not 
sympathise with the spirit of this grave reply, 
and felt that religion was being drap^ed into 
a discussion which offered it no suitable ac- 
commodation. * I am a plain man— of com- 
mon-place, practical views, and don't care to 
mix earth and heaven together.* 

* Sometimes they are very near each other, 
dear father,* said Ida, in a voice which ac- 
corded ^ith the tone of Edward's last words. 

'.There, there,' laughed the &ther, recover- 
ing his good humor, * don't you follow in Ed- 
ward's lead, and begin to preach. Flo win 
i^ext take to sermonising, and then I shall 
have to take— to my heela The sum of all 
my remarks is, I don*t object to men being in 
earnest ; indeed, I like earnestness ; but I do 
not see why artists shouldn't be earnest and at 
the same time keep a sharp look out for the 
main chance.* 

* Did you ever see Haydon ?* inquired Flo, 
turning to Edward. 

* Never ; I wish I had seen him. He and 
Mr. Buckmaster were friends ; and last year 
I missed seeing him in Newman Street by 
about five minute& He spent two hours in 
the studio, talking to Mr. Buckniaster*s pu- 
pils, and I was absent.* 

'I met him last year at a dinner party,* 
said Ida. He had grown old in appearance — 
his &ce was worn, and his head grey ; but as 
soon as he talked about art, it was clear that 
time and suffering had not robbed him of hia 
enthusiasm. As I drove home after the party 
I said to myself— 

High Is oar calling, fHend. Creative art 
(Wnether the instrument of words she use, 
Or pencil, pregnant with ethereal hnes) 
Demands tiie service of a mind and heart, 
Though sensitive, yet. in their weakest part, 
Heroicall V fashioned to infuse 
Faith in the whispers of the lovely muse, 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert, 
And, oh I when Nature sinks, as oft she may, 
Through long-lived pressure of oheoure distress, 
Still to he strenuous ibr the bright reward, 
And in the soul admit of no decav. 
Brook no continaanoe of weak-mindedness : 
Great Is the glory, for the strift Ib hard I 
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Ida's voice gave splendid effect to this &- 
miliar sonnet. 

* What a wonderful facility you have, Miss 
Newbolt,* Edward exclaimed, when the lady's 
voice was silent, * for putting the thoughts of 
other people into magnificent lan^age. You 
have just said what I have often felt, but have 
been unable to think out clearly and dis- 
tinctly.* 

It was due not less to Ida*s art, than to his 
own ie^norance of the poet who had been 
quoted, that Edward had not detected she 
spoke another's words. 

* You praise me too much, Mr. Smith, 
answered Ida, coloring with pleasure at his 
manifest delight, as with nervous anxiety not 
to hurt his feelings she pointed out his error ; 
* the words are Wordsworth's, I should have 
said so before I began. It was wrong of me 
to make thoughts so noble appear as if they 
were originally myown.' 

* Wor&worth ? Wordsworth ?' rejoined Ed- 
ward, * who is he ? I never heard his name 
before.' And then seeing a look of quiet sur- 
prise in Flo's face, and a corresponding ex- 
pression of quiet amusement in Ida's counte- 
nance, he added quickly, with bovish simplic- 
ity, * I dare say I ought to blush for my ig- 
norance, and I am blushine ' (which was very 
tme) ; * but unfortunately, Miss Newbolt, I am 
v( ry imperfectly educated.' 

* Don't tell people so,' interrupted John 
N3wbolt, loudly, * 'tisn't one man in a hundred 
wlio is able to find it out; and the uinety- 
and-nine blockheads will take you at your 
own valuation.' 

* But I don't Vant blockheads, or clever 
people either, to think me wiser than I am.' 

' Don't you? You'll be more practical 
when you're a little older. But you needn't 
trouble yourself about your ignorance this time. 
You won't get much by reading Wordsworth, 
although l& makes a fuss about him.' 

' You must tell me who he is, though,' said 
Edward, looking at Mr. Newbolt, who had 
risen from his mat, and was now standing up- 
right, in the fiilness of his great height and 
massive body. 

•Wordsworth is a writer of wretched 
namby - pamby, passionless verses, about 
which the world, in one of its insanest freaks, 
is Just now going stark mad. When I was a 
boy, the world was wiser, and treated the 
man with the neglect and contempt he de- 
serves. There, Mr. Edward, now you know 
who Wordsworth is. I once tried to read his 
" Excursion." Heaven bless me I what stuff 
it is ! Set me down in my City office any wet 
day, and I'll write that kind of stuff by the 
hours together — as fast as I can letters with 
an old quill pen« Contemptible rubbish! 
still, of course, it has a something which 
makes it superior to other rubbish of the 
same sort, or people wouldn't care for it as 
they do. In a certain miserable way, the 
man is successful.' 

*And therefore, respectable?' archly in- 
quired Ida. 

' Exactly so, and therefore respectable in a 
degree. But I must be off and dress for 
dinner. A chairman should never keep the 
dinner waiting.' 



Whereupon, John Harrison Newbolt kissed 
his children, shook hands with Edward, and 
hurried across the lawn, to the house and his 
dressing-room. 

Before an hour had passed, he had forgott-en 
all about the discussion on Haydon's merita. 

But Flo remembered what had passed ; 
the talk having given her sundry topics for 
meditation. 

Hitherto, she had looked on pictures as 
elegant toys, on art, as little more than a 
source of refined amusement ; on artists as a 
class of men whose business it was to create 
beautiful objects— not as teachers with a voca- 
tion to create in human minds devotion to 
the good and true. For the first time in her 
life, she had heard that the artist's calling was 
a grand, noble, holy calling — that art de- 
manded of her followers self-sacrifice, and the 
most sacred q^ualities of man's nature, as well ^ 
as cultivated mtellect and toil of body. She 
had, moreover, discovered that Edward took 
this high view of art, and that he was re- 
solved to strive in his appointed field of in- 
dustry with all the earnestness of his earnest 
nature. 

Important discoveries these for the girl 
whom Edward loved ; and who, he was de- 
termined, should never love him. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

eCENS n. : FBB80NAL BIOGSAFHT. 

A CALM and cloudless afternoon in the firat 
week of October, 1846. The spot, a narrow 
by-way on the northern side of Homsey 
W ood ; on either side of the green-turfed road 
high banks of forest trees and scrub, the dis- 
oraerly grandeur ot noble timber, and a jun- 
gle of stunted bushes ; over-head blue sky, fit 
for a poet's May Day ; on the ground, patch- 
ing the lush grass, resting on ragged bnars or 
lying in long, shapeless heaps, a provision of 
mllen leaves, red and brown, yellow and dusky 
scarlet, at foot of each .ascent, right and 
left, the trunks of some half-dozen trees, 
felled twelve months before, and waiting the 
pleasure of the timber-merchant who has 
agreed to drag them away at his convenience. 
Just such a nook as a family of gipsies, or a 
company of vagrant hawkers would settle in 
for days togetiier. Seated on the timber, and 
defended mm. the merry west wind, that 
sways the boughs and is rapidly adding to 
the pUes of sere leaves, Ida, Flo, and Edward. 
Mr. Newbolt is not of the party : there are fat 

Sheasants in Norfolk, and the member for 
[arlin? is shooting them down. Flo is paint- 
ing a litter of autumn leaves ; Edward is em- 
ployed in like manner, working^ at a picture 
which appeared in the exhibition of 1847, 
bearing the title of * Red and Brown ;' Ida 
has an open book in her lap ; she has been 
reading to her best fiiends, but at the present 
moment both reader and listeners have had 
enough of Coleridge. 

Scene No. 2. 

Roll it away. The public have had enough 
of it. 

* How old were you when vou first began ' 
to study art?' inquired Flo of Edward. 
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* Really I can't tell you, Miss Flo. When 
I was a brat, I used to amuse myself with 
drawing animals, chairs, tables, men's faces 
on a date. .You would scarcely call that 
studying art : yet I suppose I was then learn- 
ing &e A B of art At the school where I 
was educated, I learnt to draw and play with 
water-colors; the boys, though they didn't 
think much of me in other respects, gave me 
credit for being a genius in the drawing-room ; 
but my master was a poor fellow at his busi- 
ness;* he knew little, and could, of course, 
only teach less. A man always knows more 
than he can teach — more, also than he can 
show in his works.' 

' But surely,' observed Ida, * you can look 
back to some point of time when an enthusi- 
asm, a passion for art took possession of you. 
One of your profession told me not long since 
that eyery great artist could tell the particular 
h£df-hour of his existence which determined 
his career, and made him a painter.' 

'Possibly your informant was right; but 
then, Miss Newbolt, I am not a great artist' 

* But you will be a famous landscape paint- 
er one day,' interposed Flo warmly. ' I heard 
Mr. Buckmaster tell papa, only last week, 
that you would be an Academician before 
you had your first grey hair. They were his 
words.' 

' Mr. Buckmaster didn't intend me to hear 
them, Miss Flo,' returned the artist. And 
then turning to Ida, he continued. *But 
though I am no more than a private in a 
noble army, and do not aspire to a chief com- 
mand, I can remember when the artist-ardor 
— I don't know what to term it; a poet 
would call the like fervor, inspiration — seiz^ 
me, and I resolved to be an artist by profes- 
sion, if my &ther would let me.* 

* Tell us about it,' said Flo, 

Naturally the sisters wished to know 
about the past experience and personal his- 
tory of the young man who had in an un- 
usual manner become their associate, ay 
more, their close friend. In confidence they 
had remarked to each other, how little definite 
information they possessed about him ; and 
though delicacy kept them from prying into 
what he did not spontaneously reveal, natu- 
ral feminine curiosity made them alert to 
catch up the few particulars concerning his 
private interests andpursuits, which he let fall 
from time to time. But those particulars up to 
the present time had been very trivial. That 
he was Mr. Buckmaster's favorite pupil ; that 
he was well-lookine, a pleasant companion, 
and a most acceptable addition to their quiet 
life ; that he had given great promise of be- 
ing an eminent artist ; and that he had a fine, 
generous, heroic temper, formed nearly the 
entire sum of all they could say about him 
. with certainty. They wanted to know where 
he was bom, and where he had been edu- 
cated ; who his parents had been, and how he 
had passed his boyhood. 

* I was in my fifteenth year, and had been 

* When Bdw»rd Smith was a school-boy, the school 
In which he was edneated was not so fortunate as to 
have an exoeUent art-professor lilce Mr. Taal Naftal, 
who in this present year, 1864, teaches the boys of Ed- 
ward's old college the rudiments of art. 



very ill with a fever,' he now said. * The 
doctor, when I became convalescent, confess- 
ed that he had never before attended a patient 
who so nearly crossed the threshold of death, 
and yet recovered. My dear father nursed 
me as books say women will nurse those whom 
they love ; and his hands raised me up when 
others thought I was bein^ lowered into my 
grave. Dear, dear father 1 I was still very 
weak, and he had led me out for a hundred 
yards or so, behind our cottage, when I 
turned faint, and sitting down on a bed of 
purple heather and blazins gorse rested mj- 
selfl The merry dancing bay was before me ; 
and as I lay at the foot of a granite mound, I 
could see tjie quiet church, whither I hoped 
to go again on the following Sunday. The 
breeze and the lovely scene soon sent away 
the faintness ; and my father, leaving me for 
a very few minutes, went back to the cottage 
to give Lisette some directions for my com- 
fort I was alone ; alone where there was 
such a wealth of beauty on every side. Miss 
Newbolt, I couldn't make you realise the 
scene. The pink granite ledges and boulders, 
softly toned down with lichens and mosses; 
the multitudes of graceful ferns, swaying 
their heads like joyous, reasoning creatures, 
as the light breeze caught them ; the church, 
I)eeping through the trees which rustled over 
my mother's grave (she died when I was 
three years old, but I can remember her fiu^e) ; 
the pure sea frisking and lashing against the 
unheeding sand ; and all about me the wann, 
rich glow of the heath blossom and the daz- 
zling gorse; near me the heather was not 
less visible than the gorse^flowers; but &r 
away in the plain, the purple was devoured 
by the yellow, so that in the right-hand dis- 
tance the eye saw nothing but the gorgeoos 
bed of gold. I shall never forget those few 
minutes. They made me an artist Wboi 

my fkther returned ' 

At which point the speaker paused abruptly. 

* Well ? ' said Ida quickly. 

* Do go on,' implored Flo. 

*I have told enough,' rejoined Edward, 
speaking with unwonted quickness (usually 
his utterance was very slew). 

'No,noI' 

Til go on if you wish me. When mv 
&ther returned, he found me clutching hand- 
fuls of the purple and yellow blossoms, press- 
ing them to my lips and kissing them, as if 
they were living things, and sobbing like a 
child. I was a boy offourteen years ; and I 
couldn't help myself The weakness of the 
fever must be my excuse. Don't think the 
worse of me for having cried over a hand- 
ful of wild flowers.' 

Edward's eyes were not often bright with 
tears. The * melting mood' was not his or- 
dinary hiunor ; but the force of the stirring 
recollections into which he had been led was 
such that he was nearly breaking down, under 
emotions of passionate tenderness— of affec- 
tionate regret He would gladly have left the 
ladies and walked homewanl by himself 

Nor were his the only wet eyes tliere. 

Ida raised her book, and turned over tbe 
leaves. Flo busied herself with her box ol 
colorSi 
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' You see,' said Ida, retnnung her book to 
its place on her lap, and breaking the silence 
with her cuBtomary voice, *my Mend was 
right, Mr. Smith, when he said that every true 
artist could tell the point of time that dedded 
him to become one of Art's followers. Na- 
ture gave you the command.' 

* A^d till I came to London,' returned the 
young man cheerily, ' Nature was my chief 
teacher. I lived surrounded by such glorious 
scenery, it is no marvel that I grew up a 
lover of Natxu"e.' 

* Where was it ? ' asked Flo. 

* Possibly you have been there, 

' Possibly. If you tell me the name, I will 
tell you if I know the countiy.' 

* You have given us such a charming scene,' 
suggested Ida, * that we want to hear more of 
your kingdom, Mr. Smith. Qive us some pic- 
tures, and we will guess from them the name 
of the countiy. Gome, introduce us to your 
kingdom.' 

* You ouffht not to make me talk when I 
am eiving Miss Flo a lesson.' 

* This isn't a lesson,' protested Flo, eagerly ; 
you gave me a lesson before luncheon. This 
afternoon we've been at holiday work ; and 
I've done enough painting to-day. So I 
mean to sit idle, and hear you describe to us 
your own country.' 

* Well, I will do my best to obey/ returned 
Edward, in his spriffhtliest manner. *My 
kingdom is surrounded by the sea. It is not 
a large kingdom ; many a time have I walked 
through it, from north to south, between sun- 
rise and sunset ; and from east to west be- 
tween breakfast and supper. It is a very little 
island home.' 

' You are going to take us to one of the 
Hebrides,' cned Flo, gleefully. 

* Though it is small, my kingdom in the sea 
has great privileges. It makes its own laws, 
having a parliament of its own for that es- 
pecial purpose. It has its own coinage, so lib- 
erally arranged that if you go there with a 
shillme in your pocket, you can get thirteen 
magnincent pence in exchange for it ; you 
may buy a peach for a penny, pay for it with 
a shilling, and have twelve pence returned to 
you.' 

' Delightful,' exclaimed Flo, * the poor 
authors and sempstresses ought to live there.' 

^ My kingdom has its own army ; and very 
gallantly once upon a time it fought a^dnst 
the French, when brave Major Pierson drove 
them from the land, and fell like Nelson and 
Wolfe in the arms of victory. Of course, a 
country with a legislature, anny, and coinage 
of its own has a capital ; and I can assure 
you, the chief city of mv kin^om wiU repay 
you for the trouble of visiting it It is a 
cosy, snug, little capital ; its old part nestling 
at the foot of bold hills; its new villas, 
superbly engardened, wandering up steep 
ascents. It has not many more than twelve 
Uiousand inhabitants ; but though it is a wee 
borough, there is a rare and very picturesque 
grandeur in some of its parts. The harbor is 
a noble reftige for the many vessels that enter 
it, ronning away from the wrath of the ocean, 
which is seldom calm within miles' range of 
my island ; and over the harbor, built up on 



andent rodcs, frown castle and fort, made of 
granite, like the ground on which they stand. 
The dty is a compact nest of straight, nar- 
row streets, aboundmg in picturesque comers 
and quaint buildings ; and on summers' 
nights it is very pleasant to watch the bust- 
ling throngs of the little streets — ^men in 
blouses, women wearing quaint, white caps, 
and wealthier i)eople gay with finery.' 

* Has it a picture gallery ?> asked Flo. ' Bo 
the people care for art?' 

Edward smiled at the question, and went 
on smiling as he answered, * They don't care 
much for art or artists. There's a wonderfid 
child there though, a little boy, named Mil- 
lais, who'll be a great artist some day, if he 
live. That chilas drawings are the most 
marvellous child's drawings I ever saw. 
They have also a public statue; let me 
describe it to you. In the chief square of the 
dty (a square not much smaller than Mr. 
Newbolt's 6table-yard\ standing on the old 
market " High Stone,'* is a brass-covered fig- 
ure of a man ; he has a baton in Ms hand, a 
wreath of leaves round his head, and he 
seems to be dancing a dance of triumph. 
That precious work of art was swept on 
shore by the wild waves, and the islanders 
picking it up, rightly Judged that it had not 
been sent to them without an object.' 

* It must be the figure-head of a wrecked 
vessel,' said the younger of Edward's listen- 
ers. 

* Pardon me, Miss Flo, it toas the fi^re-head 
of a vessel, it is the statue of a British king. 
TTie islanders are very loyal — they always 
have been very loyal to the throne of Qreat 
Britain (of which kingdom the island is a 
dependency) ; and when they picked up the 
figure-head, they carried it to Uieir loyal par- 
liament, who made the waif a means of show- 
ing devotion to their king. A spedal meet- 
ing of parliament debated what should be 
done with the statue, and during the discus- 
sion, an influential member of the assembly 
spoke lo this effect : — " We are a loyal people, 
and have longwished for a statue of our good 
king George 11. — ^mayhe long live to reign 
over us ! Hitherto we have not been able to 
afford to pay a suitable sculptor for one ; — 
but Britannia, who rules the waves, knowing 
our wants, has brought us the object of our 
desires. Brother legislators, I move that this 
figure be regarded as a statue of ^ood king 
G^rge, that it be pldced in our chief square 
in honor of our good king, and that we com- 
mand all our loyal fellow-citizens to speak and 
think of it as a statue of the King." I need 
not say that the motion was carrie<^ and acted 
upon ; and to this present time, the people of 
my island regard the figure as a semblance of 
Kmg George II.' 

* Do you really mean what you say, Mr. 
Smith?' asked Ida. 

* I always mean what I say. I assure you 
I have only been stating plain fact.' 

Readers, it should be observed, may satis- 
fy themselves of Edward's truthfrilness in 
mis matter, by making a voyase to the young 
artist's island, and inspecting, first the statue, 
and then the parliamentary record. The 
place in which the figure stands, on the old 
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market-crofls, has of oourae been christened 
Boy(d Square. 

* But tell us/ said Flo, ' more about the 
scenery of the island.' 

* To give you only a faint conception of ite 
\ beauties would take me hours ; they are so 

many, and so widely different. The south 
coast of my island slopes down to the sea 
with smiling curves ; the north is bold with 
magnificent rocks and yawning precipices. I 
can take you to points where you gaze down 
fearfully at the waters, rising and beating 
against nature's rugged ramparts, hundreds 
of feet beneath you ; where you see waves 
emerald green, laboring against waves that 
are blue as sapphire ; where the mi{;hty wa- 
ters make everlasting tunmlt; whilst from 
cliff to cliff over resounding chasms, the gulls 
joever rest from flying to and fro, flapping 
their long white winp, and plaining piteous- 
ly. Caves there are mto which I could guide 
you safely by the sands, when the tide is low, 
where you may sit on huge granite boulders, 
which the rollicking billows have floundered 
over and broken against for ages and a^es. I 
have rested in them, and watched the Imes of 
surf, creeping and crawling, like vicious ser- 
pents, over the smooth sands, making me al- 
most think they had a cruel intent to hem me 
in and destroy me. I can lead you over hills 
down whose steep sides the roads have been 
cut like wreathing snakes, because no beast 
of burden could make the straight descent — 
and as you slowly travel along Uiem, you get 
at every turn of the circuitous routes new 
glimpses of bay and foreland, reach and pro- 
montory, high conical rocks, upon whose 
ledges fruits of Australia and flowers of the 
tropics ripen and blossom in the open air ; 
valley passes, too, rich witli timber and pas- 
turage, and sheltering drowsy hamlets and 
village spires. Nature meant it for a wild 
spot ; but she made it too beautiful for soli- 
tude, and everywhere men have made a gar- 
den of it Bright white villas sparkle on 
heights accessible only to strong climbers; 
and ancient castles— strongholds of the 
mighty feudal times — ^are conspicuous on 
Uie cliffs to mariners far away. Now you 
have seen the coasts. Til take you through 
the interior of the island. Shall I ?' 

* Do, do, Mr. Smith,' cried Flo. * I am not 
at all tired, but fresh and ready for another 
journey.' 

The inland is as various in style as the 
parts bordering on the ocean. Garden 
though the island is, you can find patches of 
heath and uninclosed common in it, but they 
are few and of small extent. Then, for miles 
* I can drive you throu^ fat farms, beautiful 
as the vales of South Devon, and peaceful as 
the modest nooks of Suffolk. There is closer 
country still, where the widest roads offer 
passage for no more than one carriage, save 
at points where travellers draw aside to make 
way for those whom they encounter ; where 
the stranger is constantly thinking himself in 
the ornamental grounds of a private park, 
thouffh he is marching on the public thor- 
ougmare ; where, for miles, the trees of the 
opposite banks interlace their branches, mak- 
ing straight tunnels of greenery, or fashion- 



ing bowers, mider which, by sharp sadden 
turns, the intricate, tortuous lanes lead down 
into darksome cells. You'd better not tiy to 
cross the island without a guide \ you'd soon 
lose yourself. Ever and again you come on 
antique manor houses — warlike in aspect as 
military forts, but still right cosy homesteads 
— on churches and towers, villages and lonely 
cabins. The granite of my kingdom sur- 
rounds you at every step ; the peasant's huts, 
the very gateposts are made of granite — ^and 
so are uie roads on which your horses step, 
and the wayside banks betwixt which you 
travel. But you mayn't think of the granite 
as you do of the hard, noisy stones of London 
streets. In my island, the granite walls are 
clothed with mosses and lichens, trailing 
plants and bright blossoms ; and the granite 
roads are lightly covered with a fine, rich 
soil, than which no soil pf earth yields a 
greater exuberance of vegetation. Oh ! Miss 
P^ewbolt, it is an earthly paradise, is that 
little kingdom by the sea. it is rare Joy to 
watch the dawn break on Gk)ree Castle, and 
see the lowing sunset light up the pink gra- 
nite rocks, and the masses of purple heather 
on their ledges, till they seem as if thev 
would in an instant burst out in glorious gol- 
den fire r 

* Capital ! capital !' cried Ida. * Now, tell 
me, what language do the natives speak f 

* English some of them, fbr they are oar 
fellow-countiymcn ; others speak another 
tongue. If you enter the peasants' cottages in 
the heart or the island at nightfall, you may 
hear lisping children, at their mothers' knees, 
praying to God in French.' 

* You've been describing Guernsey?' 
*No. I went to school at Elizabeth's College, 

ill Guernsey. St. Peter's Port was my Alma 
Mater ; but Jersey's my kingdom.' 

* And the quamt little capital you men- 
tioned is St Uelier's?' asked Ida. 

* Exactly.' 

* Dear me, then,' cried Flo, .* you have, afler 
all, been describing no better place than Je^ 
sey?' 

*No better place! Miss Flo. Who has 
taught you to despise Jersey V 

* Why, surely,' answerea the girl, with a 
curl on her lip, * it's a paltry pU^ ; though 
fh>m your description it must be beautiful to 
those who love nature.' 

' But why a paltry place V insisted Edward. 

* Perhaps I am going to say a foolish thing ; 
but the truth is, I thought Jersey was no more 
than a refhge for dishonest and broken-down 
people, who run away £h>m England to es- 
cape their creditors, and fly from the punish- 
ment of the English law. It is full of dishon- 
orable debtors and male&ctors, isn't it? I am 
sure I have heard papa say so.' 

This speech, made in ful innocence, with- 
out a suspicion that it was addressed to one 
whom it would pain acutely, caused Edward 
to spring fh)m his seat on the tree-stem, and 
flush wiui the scarlet of momentary humilia- 
tion. 

' Dear me 1 Mr. Smith, cried Flo, rising also 
with haste, * I hope I have said nothing I 
oughtn't to have said. What have I done 
wrong V 
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' Nothing-T-uotbing, Miss Flo/ answered the 
young artist! * You didn't mean to hurt me. 
You couldn't imagine your words would hurt 
me. When I was a child in arms, Miss Flo, 
my dear &ther was ruined by a foolish specu- 
lation and went to live tn Jersey, because he 
had become a very poor man, tnat is, a very 

Soor man compared with what he 'had been, 
[e was one of those Jersey debtors. But 
debtors are not always dishonorable. Often 
they are no more than unfortunate.' 

This explanation and concluding assurance 
were spoken slowly, without the slightest tone 
of resentment or irritation. Far u'om seem- 
ing angry in his pain, the speaker, by his 
voice and attitude, expressed something of 
apology for thus alluding to a private and per- 
sonal sorrow ; thereby causing Flo and Ida to 
understand that he was candid in stating the 
secret cause of his annoyance — not because in 
petty spite he wished to repav a few careless 
words with a galling reproof, but because he 
felt that openness on the subject was due to 
his own dignity^ and his fathers memory. 

Both the lacues understood him. 

And Flo, holding out her hand, said pret- 
tUy — * I have a heedless tongue ; but you can 
make allowance for its foolish speeches. You 
are very generous, Mr. Smith, not to be angry 
with me.° 

' Ue must be a strange man who could be 
angry with you, Miss Flo,* was Edward's an- 
swer. 

Fortunately, footman Thomas walked up 
the driftway at this crisis, and having made a 
suitable act of obeisance to his mistress, an- 
nounced that the carriage was waiting in the 
lane hard by, in readiness to convey the party 
back to the Clock House. 

Whereupon Flo and Edward packed up 
tlieir brushes and paints, and in another three 
minutes they had turned their backs on red- 
leaf glen, and stood by the side of Ida's car- 
riage. 

* J ou will come home, and dine with us ?' 
said Ida, when Edward had handed the sis- 
ters to their seats. 

* Not to-day, thank you,* answered Edward. 
So the word was given to the coachman ; 

and the carriage rolled away, leaving Edward 
in the lane, watching the equipage till it was 
out of sight. 

* That was an unlucky speech of yours, Flo,* 
said Ida,' when they had waved their hands to 
the artist, and driven away. 

* Don't speak about it, Ida,' answered Flo. 
* I could ciy like a child for shame and vexa- 
tion ; and — I feel such a pity for him.' 

So nothing more passed on the matter at 
that time. 

But two days afterwards, when Mr. New- 
bolt had returned from Norfolk, the sisters 
told' their father all that Edward had said 
about Jersey, mentioning in conclusion Flo's 
unlucky speech, and Edward's answer. 

* Poor lad I' ooserved John «Harri8ou New- 
bolt, generously. * I had more than a suspi- 
cion that his antecedents comprised some ugly 

e«<y»j'. I«l«loO«l| I^WcTlLUiaohKiM. ««»l«i muo U« yrtmy 

the son of a gentleman of good condition, who 
had fallen into a scrape. Well, well, whatever 
tha youngster's fkUier was Ibol enough to do 



can make no trouble for us ; and for myself, I 
like him all the more for his sensitive pride on 
the subject, and his pluck in saying what he 
did. We must be careful never to say any- 
thing which may make him think that we are 
curious about the ugly story. He's a noble 
feUow !♦ 

By which speech, Flo's interest in her tutor 
was ^eatly heightened ; and the warm-heart- 
ed child-woman, instead of shrinking from him 
as the son of a disgraced sire, began to wish 
that she could console him in moments when 
his private trouble weighed most heavily upon 
him. Moreover, after the fiwhion of romantic 
girls who loved to idealise the objects of their 
kindly regard, she wondered who Edward's 
father, that &llen *• gentleman of good condi- 
tion, * could be, untu Edward became in her 
mind the hero of more than one exciting dra- 
ma, the lord of many air-built castles. 

Thus— 

Flo had learnt to honor the young artist : 

Had learnt to pity him : 

Had grown to feel deep interest in him : 

Had come to regard him as a sort of unre- 
cognised hero. 

Surely, Edward would have found it an easv 
task to win the love of the girl whom he loved, 
but who, he was resolved, should never love 

him. 

— ♦ . 

CHAPTER XXXV.' 

SCENE m. — FLO SITTINa FOB HEB PORTRAIT. 

A LARGE, lofty, airy room, on the first floor 
of the Clock House, a room cheerful with paper 
of softest primrose tint, half a dozen landscape 
paintings, book-shelves stocked vrith brightly- 
bound volumes, and furniture of graceful 
fashion and much luxury. Easy-chairs and 
lounges in abundance, but not in excess ; vases 
of cut flowers at various points of the room ; 
Ida's harp and piano ; blue damask curtains 
to the three large windows, through which 
the light comes, dimmed by white blinds half- 
drawn ; a monstrous black cat, with a tail as 
big as a fox's brush, purring and walking to 
and fro on the soft carpet; on the centre 
table an open writing-desk and a lady's work 
box. Seated at one end of the room, Ida, 
reading a novel ; seated at the other end of 
the room, Flo, having her portrait taken by 
Edward, who is stanSng at his easel, about 
two yards away from the elder sister. Time 
—the forenoon of a bright April day, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-seven. If this history were a fesh- 
ionable novel (which the writer has much 
pleasure in stating authoritatively it is tioQ, 
the room would iS designated a boudoir. If 
Ida were not Jnlin narrison l^owbolt's daugh- 
ter, she would possibly call it her boudou:; 
but such a name would not be permitted in 
the Clock House, the unostentatious and truly 
republican lord of which mauidon would ra- 




w^t end.' The room, therefore, is not a bou- 
doir; it is 'Miss Ida's study.' ,80 the ser- 
vants of the Clock House, and the ladies themr 
selves, designate it 
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Let it be remarked that ten months have 
worked a noticeable change in Flo and Ed- 
'ward. He has grown more manly in figure 
and countenance ; she is less child-like, more 
womanly. Indeed, the childish element of her 
appearance has idtogether vanished, and the 
grace and dignity of womanhood are more 
manifest both in her form and her counte- 
nance. Less than a year of time has made her 
features more definite, having fixed their out- 
lines as they wiU remain for many a year ; but 
in no degree whatever having robbed Uiem 
of their winsome softness. In gentleness of 
expression she is, in truth, more beautiiul 
than formerly. And besides this increase of 
gentleness and development of feature, there 
IS an alteration in her face. She has grown 
more thoughtful, less absorbed in her own 
happiness, more careful for the happiness of 
others ; and the si^s of this inwsu:d change 
and growth are visible in a pensiveness (some 
would almost be inclined to term it saoness) 
which qualifies the sweet serenity of her air. 
She is no longer the naive, heedless, mis- 
chievous, talkative girL Strangers who see 
her now in the public ways are struck by the 
guileless goodness and maidenly purity of her 
calm loo]^— not by the mirth of her smiles 
and the merriment of her eye. 

The change is still greater in Edward. 
His stature, of course, is what it was a year 
since, but he seenu to have grown taller. His 
face has lost much of its boyish roundness ; 
whiskers, in color darker than liis locks — 
soft, silken whiskers, not hard and bristling, 
as they perhaps will be some years hence — 
put shadow into his cheeks, which are grow- 
ing thin, though he appears to enjoy strong 
h^th. He has grown handsome, but when 
his face is in repose an air of sternness char- 
acterises it. In young persons who feel 
acutely, time effects its changes very rapidly. 

This is Scene No. 3 ; and now that it has 
been inspected, ^e director's bell tinkles, and 
it is withdrawn. 

Those ten months strengthened Mr. New- 
bolt's liking for his proiig^. The member 
for Harling had made the young man his fa- 
miliar companion, calling on him almost eve- 
ry week at his studio in Fumival's Inn, in- 
sisting on his presence at the Clock House 
dinner parties (whereat capitalists of the city, 
members of the House of Commons, were en- 
tertained, together witii their wives and 
daughters), introducing him to men of un- 
questionable social importance, and paying 
him other flattering attentions. The giant's 
married daughters recdved the cue to treat 
Flo's tutor with respect ; and as they were 
willing to humor their father in trifles, they 
sent Edward cardB of invitation to their soi- 
rees and routs. Their father's enthusiasm for 
the young painter did not in the least sur- 
prise the ladies ; fbr they had, in the course 
of their lives, seen John Harrison Newbolt 

up and set thetn jk,>.,,j^also. Of course, the 
bare possibility that Flo ^igipi^aio^TiSj ^^ 
fiimily by fiilling hi love withMr. sS^ SSi 
artist, or that Mr. Smith, tne artist, would 
have the immeaaurable presumption to seek 
'" m marriage never entered Uicir heada. 
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So they extended Mendly- hands to Mr. Smith, 
the artist ; and Mr. Smith, the artist, pturtly 
out of readiness, natural to a young man, to 
see something of life and smart societv, and 
partly from appropriate anxiety to pay due re- 
spect to every member of Mr. Newbolt's fam- 
ily, accepted their invitations, and for a brief 
period became quite a gay man of the world. 

Nor did Mr. Newbolt's goodness to his 
prot^g^ terminate with such attentions. The 
prosperous and eminently practical man was 
in his way a very generous and munificent 
person. Rich beyond his wants and desires, 
(amongst which was ambition to leave Flo a 
large fortune, without being stingy to his 
other children), he enjoyed the exercise of 
giving freely. He was always makin^^ pres- 
ents to his rich, as well as his needy friends; 
constantly giving away sums which, without 
any injurv to his reputation for munificence, 
he might have kept at his banker's. Indeed 
he might almost be said to have suffered un- 
der cacaethes donancU, so bountifully did he 
dispense the wealth that flowed to mm from 
various channels. Like many lavish givers, 
he was not always delicate in his manner of 
making presents ; but it is almost needless to 
say, that he experienced no difficulty in 
finding candidates for his bounty. Very hu- 
morous, at times, was his anxiety to contri- 
bute. He verily believed that * a handsome 
cheque for a good round sum ' would cure 
almost any wound, alleviate anv kind of sor- 
row. *Put my name down for what you 
like,' * Let's get up a subscription ; I'll head 
it,' were phrases so habitually on Ins lips that 
he often uttered them unconsciously; at 
least, he uttered them without staying to 
consider if a cheque, (whatever its amount 
might be) would meet the i>articalar case 
brought before him. There is a story still 
floating about Mincing Lane, that on hearing 
of a certain merchant's sudden death by ^o- 
plexy, the member for Harling exclaimed, 
* Poor fellow, poor fellow ! Well, we must 
put him on his legs again ; open a list, and 
I'm ^me for flfty pounds.' 

Of course the patron showered money on 
the young artist, of whom he was constantly 
saying, in his loud, stormy fiishion. * By Jove, 
there^ something in that voung fellow ; Til 
fix him on his legs a^in I I'll make a man 
of him r So set was Mr. Newbolt on this be> 
nevolent scheme for * making a man ' of a 
young fellow who was well qualified to make 
a man of himself he every month devised 
some new project for carrying it into effect. 
The more deeply he was impressed by Ed- 
ward's merits, the more lavish he became. It 
really seemed as if he felt that unless he made 
stupendous exertions to accomplish the pro- 
posed task, Edward's unaided powers would 
achieve it by themselves, and thereby defraud 
him (Harrison Newbolt) of a patron's just 
gloiy. 

When Edward had given Flo rather mors 
than a dozen lessons, the member for Harling 
said to him, ' Here, it's time for me to nve 
jr*^ A aImm^iia £mp youjf ottAndRnrpit on V\CL 

Take that; it will just about maJte us 
square.' The draft which the patron put in- 
to his friend's hand as he thus spoke was 
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made out for twice the sum actually due ; 
and when the payee drew the attention of the 
payer to the factp, the answer was a careless, 
* WeD, then, I've paid you so much more on 
account. Flo will take the difference out in 
lessons ; and if she doesn't, you are not the 
man to allow me to cheat myself.' But when 
three months more had passed, the rich man 
again imposed a double payment on the 
teacher, anticipating Edward's remonstrances 
by saying, * Irs omy fair I should pay you 
more than I agreed, for I and my daughters 
have at least twice as much of your time as 
we bar^ined for.' In spite of this explana- 
tion, Edward declined to take the money ; 
but Mr. Newbolt insisted on having his own 
way, and when the giant insisted on anything 
it was useless to oppose him. In like manner, 
the member for Harling kept the young art- 
ist profitably employed when he was not giv- 
ing Flo lessons. *Red and Brown' was 
scarcely begun, when the painter had a com- 
mission to finish it for the master of the 
Clock House, who moreover, in the January 
of 1847 requested the artist to paint him the 
portrait of John Harrison Newbolt, Esq. M.P. 
for Harling. Of course, Edward complied — 
and when the likeness was finished, the man 
of money was so prodigiously delighted with 
it, he commissioned the painter to make him 
an equally truthful picture of Flo. To which 
order what could Edward reply but, * Of 
course,^ sir, I shall be happy t« do as you 
wish?' 

Some young men in Edward's position 
would have been greatly elated by Mj. New- 
bolt's munificence. But Edward was by no 
means pleased with his patron's lavish prodi- 
gality. He groaned under the weight of the 
pecuniaiy obligations. The rich man's money 
bags were a heavy burden to the young art- 
ist, who was by no means devoid of pride, 
and was reluctant to take from any man mon- 
ey which he had not &irly earned. * These 
favors are insults ; they are bribes,' he thought 
— * these exorbitant payments are intendea to 
bind me in gratitude not to play him false 
abont his daughter. He might trust to my 
honor. Does he think a poor artist can^have 
no fine sense of honor ?' Far from increasing 
Edward's desire to strengthen his relations 
with the Clock House, Mr. Newbolt's fiivors 
almost made the artist wish he had never 
&llen in with his patron. Indeed, more than 
once before a rupture actually took place be- 
tween the two men, Edward said, * I cannot 
endure his prodigality ; I must free myself 
from it.' 

Very far was Mr. Newbolt from suspecting 
the natute of the task which he assigned to 
[Edward, when he requested him to paint 
Flo's portrait. To execute the commission, 
the artist had to study each line and element 
of her beauty with an intentness and care 
be had never before expended upon them. 
Hitherto as her teacher, he had looked at her 
work more frequently than at the g^l her- 
self Her step, voice, laugh, were a music of 
liot de%ht.to every nerve of his body; but 
he had never once let her detect how deeply 
be was stirred by her f»pf;ecn and silenco, her 
coming and her going. Instead of growing 



more easy and &miliar towards her, he grew 
more respectful, distant, reserved. By turns 
the girl deemed him cold and hard ; and 
then, remembering the frequent exhibitions 
she had witnessed of his generous fervor, she 
deemed him cold only to her, because he 
cared little for her. / 

The time-piece on the mantel of the fire- 
place struck the hour of noon ; and as its 
clear note broke the silence of Ida's study. 
Flo knew that the appointed ' hour of sitting * 
had expired. 

Ten months a^ she would have risen 
quickly at the signal, saying— * There, the 
tune is up. That wearisome work of sitting 
still is over for to-day.' 

But now she waited for Edward to lay 
down his brushes, and to intimate that he did 
not wish her to sit still any longer. 

She had come to find pleasure in obeying 
her teacher's slightest signs. 

Moreover it was not unpleasant to her to 
sit without moving, so long as she knew Uiat 
Edward was looking at her. 

* There, Miss Flo, I will not trouble you 
any longer this morning,' said the painter, 
after the expiration of another five minutes, 
standing away from his easel, and looking at 
his work, though he spoke to her. 

* Then I may get up ?' 

* Tes ; I thank you for sitting so stilL To 
paint a good portrait there is need of a good 
sitter as well as a good artist.' 

Flo's &ce suddenly lighted up with pleasure 
at these trivial words of praise from the man 
who never praised untruthfully. 

"How many more sittings will you re* 
quire?' she asked. 

* I am afraid I shall have to tax you for two 
more,' was the answer. 

As this reply was made, Ida looked up from 
her novel; and turning to her, Edward said — 
* Tou'U be glad to hear. Miss Newbolt, that 
my pictures "Red and Brown," and Mr. 
Newbolt's portmit, are both hung and well 
hunff.' 

' Not in the Octagon Boom this year?' re 
Joined Ida, smiHng her congratulations. 

* No ; they are lK)th in the first room. " Red 
and Brown " is on the line.' 

* Capital ! Tou are getting on in the world.' 
*Mr. Newbolt,' contmued EdwarcL^* spoke 

in my behalf to a member of the Hanging 
Committee. I owe my eood fortune to your 
father. It was very good of him.' 

* It is always well to have a friend at court,' 
answered Ida, In her kindest tone ; * but you 
would get on without the help of friends. 
Talent sdways commands the homage that 10 
its due.' 

* It usually does ; but I am aftnid I am get- 
tingmore than my due share of success.' 

* You must work harder still next year,' 
continued the elder sister. 

* Yes, I must. I thmk of gomg to Rome, 

to studv ' 
< To Rotuo r exclaimed Fio, turning red in 

an instant, and then as quickly becoming 

pale. ' 

* Indeed I' said Ida, with a look of surprise, 
but with no au: of disapproval. 

* I have long wished to study in Rome ; 
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and now, thanks to Mr. Newbolt's generosity, 
I can afford to do so for two years, or more. 
I am ambitious, perhaps ambiaous beyond my 
powers ; but for art's sake I must do my best.* 

*It is right for you to be ambitious,' re- 
turned Ida, in her fullest, richest voice. * Be- 
fore many years have passed you will be one 
of England's most celebrated painters.' 

^I do not so much desire to be a famous 
artist as to paint famous pictures.' 

* I understand you. A painter, like a poet, 

should be — 

*< Of his fame forgetful I So hia flime 
May share in Nature's immortality f" ' 

Edward blushed. 

After a pause, he said — ' I always paint best 
when I manage to forget myself, and don't 
think of what the world may say of ms. I 
remember the quotation. Miss Newbolt. You 
read those words to me last October, when I 
was working at " Red and Brown." ' 

* To be sure I did so ; in Red-leaf Glen ?' 

* Yes. They struck me at the time, and I 
have frequently thought about them. They 
contain a grana lesson — ^a sacred truth.* 

* That the artist should not be an egotist ?' 
*They teach something more,' returned 

Edward, with his old, bojish solemnity, and 
that severer tone which had come to his 
voice and manner as well as his countenance. 
* They teach that men who would be worthy 
followers of art must learn completely to 
sacrifice tJiemselves to her, and thank God 
for the means and experiences by which they 
are trained to self-sacrifice.' 

* Self-sacrifice !' said Flo, Joining in the con- 
versation, to which she had listened atten- 
tively. * It's a sad stern word.* 

Whereto Ida rejoined — ^ It's a sadder, 
sterner task.* 

* Not for those. Miss Ida,* returned Edward, 
BtiU addressing the elder sister, * who sacrifice 
all minor joys to art. Self-sacrifice for the sake 
of those who are very dear to us is a labor of 
delight, not of sorrow ; and I hope I love art 
sincerely.' 

A pause. 

Breaking it, Flo said, lightly, *Then you'll 
go away to Rome, stay there for two years 
and forget all about us.^ * 

* Miss Flo,' answered the artist, gravely, * I 
hope I shall never forget those flrom whom I 
have received much kindness.' 

* Have you said anything about this Rome 
scheme to papa V inquired Ida. 

* I saw him this morning before I left town, 
and I proposed my plan to him. He was 
good enough to say he should be sony to lose 
me, but approved my mtention. As might be 
expected, he offered to help me to carry out 
my plans ; but I assured him I did not need 
his help.' 

Then Edward took his leave of the ladies, 
declining' their invitation to stay for luncheon, 
an tha pli^a that John Buckmaster was very 
111, and exnected lUm by hu bedside at an 
early period of the aacmoon. 

When the artist had left the house Flo has- 
tened to her bed-room, and sitting down in 
that private place, thought thus:—* He said, 
** self-sacrifice for those who are very dear to 
UB is a labor of delight, not of sorrow I" And 



he means to sacrifice himself to art;. He loves 
art ; but he really cares for nothing else. To 
liim I am little more than Ida's cat* And 
then buryin? her face in her hands, the poor 
girl wept plentifully, thinking to herself— 
* Oh ! why are good men so cold, and hard, 
and stem ?' 

Not for the first time did Flo now ask her- 
self that question. 

Yes ! Unconsciously Edward had won the 
love of the girl whom he loved, and who, he 
was determined, should never love him 1 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

MA. BUFEBT SMITH IS WATCHFUL AND PATIE3VT. 

Thbouohout the ten months glanced at in 
the former part of the last chapter, Edward 
kept his resolution not to mention Flo's name 
to his friend Rupert. The two young men 
remained close friends ; but, as often happens 
with close friends, each had his secrets from 
the otlier. Rupert had always kept Edward 
in ignorance of the more important part of 
his life ; but until the latter half of June, 1846, 
Edward— with the exception of one great 
field of personal interest, of which readers 
have already obtained certain glimpses and 
will soon have a complete view — had, in most 
respects, worn his heart upon his breast to his 
one peculiar associate. F^om that date, how- 
ever, the young artist acted towards the 
voung barrister even as the young barrister 
had ror more than three years act^ towards 
him. Their friendship was no longer a friend- 
ship with the intimacv all on one side ; each 
had his reserves fh>m the other — Rupert prac- 
tising the positive deceptions of hypocrisy; 
Edward protecting his secret with the nega- 
tive deception of silence. 

Rupert was not slow to perceive and disap- 
prove the change in his dear Ned. 

But, unlike many trustful creatures when 
they find themselves losing the perfect confi- 
dence of those whom they love, Rupert was 
too wise to resent the slight put upon him. 
Instead of allowing his jealousy and chagrin 
to burst forth in angry criminations, he alto- 
gether concealed his displeasure, and feigned 
unconsciousness of the afi^nt under wiuch 
he smarted. 

* My peculiar and chosen companion, to whom 
I am devoted with all the ardor of my guile- 
less and fervid nature, has expelled nie fh>m 
the inmost chamber of his affections,* observed 
Mr. Rupert Smith, communing with himself 
over his solitary breakfast-table in Essex- 
court, about the middle of July, 1846, * and I 
am like a loving wife whose faithless lord has 
wandered after a new charmer, whose loveli- 
ness she has never seen, and therefore exag- 
gerates with jealous imaginations. From the 
evenine of his first visit to the picture-buying 
capitalist of Muswcll-hill, I date the com- 
mencement of hi9 unkindness — of my sorrow. 
X have spoken to him about the capitalist, 
and have exercised many artifices to make 
him communicative about the great man's 
ways, whims, failings, and pursuits; but hia 
answers, truthfUl, of course, as fiir as tbej go 
(the dear buy, amongst many other igno- 
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ranees, does not know how to tell a lie), are 
incomplete. He avoids the subject — becomes 
ailent when I press him as to the number and 
characteristics of the capitalist's children ; he 
even waxed fretful and indignant last night 
when I jocosely remarked that he ought to be 
sticking ap to one of the great man's daughters. 
Now, most loving wives, thus evilly entreated 
by their lords, would weep their eyes out, vitu- 
perate their chosen masters, and devise innum- 
erable futile schemes for vengeance. I, Rupert 
Smith, shall adopt no such weak and despica- 
ble course. My purpose is once more to 
worm my way into the secret chamber of his 
heart, and draw him back to my bosom, pen- 
itent for his wanderings, and threefold more 
loving than ever. To efect this, I must do 
ever^hing that may tend to bring him to 
me ; I must avoid every line of action that 
may drive him further from me. I must be 
patient and watchful ; tery watchful and wry 
patient. Confidence cannot be pulled out of 
a human heart b^ sheer brute force ; it must 
be delicately twisted out by forefinger and 
thumb. Every affection of a man's heart has 
pendent to it a fine thread of sentiment, 
noating down into the outer air ; often these 
threads are finer than the most delicate silk 
— ^finer than the gossamery lines of a spider's 
web— ay, so fine as to be utterly impalpable 
to vulgar eyes. And many a heart is not to 
be caught and securely tethered forever, until 
the cunning sportsman has gathered all its 
delicate, pendent, fioating threads together, 
and by a soft, firm, cautious movement of the 
forefinger and thumb twisted them into one 
strong cord. A very hard piece of whip-cord 
does the deftly wrought combination of all 
those many gossamerv threads make. He 
who has made the cora, may by it drag the 
heart right out of a human creature by the 
forefinger and thumb — by the mere action 
and force of the forefinger and thumb. It is 
thus I must treat Edward. Oh, how well it 
would be for jealous wives, if they would 
take lessons from me in the art of recovering 
strayed affections 1 

' Since Edward does not care to be com- 
mimicative about the capitalist, I won't try 
to make him so by goading and worrying 
him with questions. I will respect his weak- 
ness, in order that I may make myself strong- 
er. I won't attempt to steal his secret by a 
sentimental process analogous to burglary or 
highway robbery ; indeed, I had better not, 
for tJie boy is a terrible boy; and if I con- 
&i>nted him with a '* Stand and deliver V he 
would not improbably pull out a pistol and 
shoot me dead. No ; I will bide my time, 
and twist it out of him by the action of the 
forefinger and thumb, while he is all uncon- 
scious that his breast is being rified of its 
treasure. I'll be watchful ana patient ; very 
patient and wry watchful.' 

Acting on tlus prudent resolution, Rupert 
abstained from curious inquiries relative to 
Edward's patron. He was, of course, too 
wily a tactician to be altogether silent about 
the master of the Clock House ; for he knew 
that complete silence on so important a topic 
would seem intentional. Occasionally, there- 
fore, he alluded to Mr. Newbolt's collection 



of pictures, and to Edward's good fortune in 
having gaijied the notice of so munificent a 
connoisseur ; but he did not repeat his jocose 
suggestion, that Edward should become the 
suitor of a Miss Newbolt, or ask how often 
Edward visited his patron's house, or give a 
hint that he (Rupert) would like to be intro- 
duced to the member for Harling. 

So well did Rupert play his part, that f\fter 
a few weeks Edward congratulated himself 
that he would have no difficulty in keeping 
his love for Flo a thing unknown to his con- 
stant, daily companion ; and ere two months 
had elapsed, feeling that much of his former 
caution might be laid aside, he spontaneously 
gave Rupert stray pieces of Muswell-hill gos- 
sip, and many glimpses into the surface-life 
or tlie Newbolt familv. By degrees Rupert 
heard the names of Mr. Newbolt's best pic- 
tures, and was led to laugh over Philip Tur- 
vev's eccentricities. He learnt, also, that 
Edward frequently dined at the Clock House, 
occasionallv spending a Sundav evening with 
the hospitable family. Little by little it also 
leaked out that the member for Harling had 
four married daughters, three of whom were 
ladies possessing great establishments, within 
the ordinary plying ran^ of London cabs ; 
and that Edward had become a visitor at 
their houses, as well as at their father's man- 
sion. Whatever facts Edward saw right to 
communicate, Rupert received as interesting 
intelligence ; but when tlie younger of the 
two friends brought his revelations to a close, 
the elder never pressed to be favored with 
more particulars. Success attended the plan 
of the wily schemer. 

Skilfhllj recovering his strayed lov^r, Ru- 
pert was m all outward respects the same ad- 
miring, considerate, and yet withal patronis- 
ing fnend that he had ever been. Continu- 
ally he was at Fumival's Inn, by daylight, 
sitting in the studio, and watching Edward 
at his easel; by lamp-light, smoking ciga- 
rettes and playing the piano, as readers have 
already seen him. As invitations from Mr. 
Newbolt's married daughters and their famil- 
iar friends became more and more frequent, 
Edward consulted his old tutor in the ways 
of polite life, on certain points of etiquette 
and conventional taste, about which he needed 
enlightenment. Rupert selected the boots, 
dress coats, gloves, and shirt-fronts in wliich 
the young artist figjired at West-end parties. 
Rupert furnished him with his first stock of 
callmg cards, and instructed him on what oc- 
casions and at what hours the pieces of paste- 
board should be left at the houses of hospita- 
ble entertainers. Through Rupert, also, was 
Edward introduced, in the early part of the 
jrear 1847, to a professor of the art of danc- 
ing, who, in a dozen lessons, taught John 
Buckmaster's favorite pupil to waltz and 
walk a quadrille in the most approved fash- 
ion. In 1847 the polka was still a favorite 
dance in all drawing-roonjs where dancing of 
any kind was allowed ; and there is conclu- 
sive evidence that in the spring of that year 
Mr. Edward Smith's mode of polking was 
faultless. 

But though he and Rupert were, to all 
spectators, as close friends as ever, Edward 
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nevei breathed Flo's name to him. Jealously 
guarding the secret of his love f<9r the ^rl 
who, he had resolved, should never love him, 
Edward flattered himself that Rupert was al- 
together unobservant of his negative decep- 
tion, as well as unsuspicious of his object. 

Little 'did the young artist imagine how 
closely and patient! v he was watched by the 
best Vhist-player of the Rhododendron Club. 

True to his plan of being patient and watch- 
fUl, Rupert exercised over his friend's actions 
an espionnage similar to that by which a de- 
tective policeman tracks an unsuspecting cul- 
prit from haunt to haunt, acqmring exact 
knowledge of his pursuits, habits, and com- 
panions, and finally coming down upon him 
at a time of imagined secun^, and dragging 
all his acts of secret iniquity into the light. 

Edward gave Flo her lessons in the fore- 
noons of two days in each week ; the hour of 
his visit being from time to time made ear- 
lier or later, to suit the young lady's arrange- 
ments. Most frequently the artist arrived at 
the Clock House as watches were pointing 
the hour of eleven A.M., but occasionally he 
was an hour later or earlier. On a few ex- 
ceptional days the lesson began at nine 
o'clock^ but from first to last the lessons 
were given on the same appointed days of 
the week. 

It did not escape Mr. Rupert Smith's ob- 
servation that twice a week Edward was ab- 
sent from Fumival's Inn in the earlier part 
of the day ; and the &ct, it is needless to say, 
did not appear an unimportant matter to the 
barrister. What had occurred which could 
account for llie change in the artist's arrange- 
ment of his time? Heretofore he had been 
wont to work in his studio from early break- 
fast to long past mid-day. Rupert had often 
heard him say that an hour's absence from 
his chambers in the forenoon spoilt the en- 
tire day's work ; that a morning broken by 
idleness was with him invariably followed by 
an afternoon of inaction. Like all industri- 
ous students and resolute workers, the young 
painter devoted the first half of each day to 
labor. How, then, was his absence from the 
studio on two mornings of the week to be ac- 
counted for f 

The question was in due course answered. 

Mr. Rupert Smith was not averse to walk- 
ing exercise ; and as no neighborhood in Lon- 
don has more charms for the pedestrian than 
Homsey and its surrounding parishes, it was 
but natural that he should visit their lanes, 
and pay especial attention to the particular 
spot where Edward's new friends had their 
home. During the August and September of 
1846 (the clubs and West end of the town be- 
ing deserted), Mr. Rupert Smith made several 
excursions on foot to Muswell Hill, and found 
in the lovely scenery of that suburban dis- 
trict an inexhaustible source of pure delight 
Every hill and wooded slope of that pictur- 
esque neighborhood he surveyed with an en- 
thusiasm of artistic pleasure ; but beyond all 
other features of the locality, Mr. Newbolt's 
house and grounds arrested his attention. 
On two mornings of each week, fbr six suc- 
ceeding weeks, might Mr. Rup^ Smith have 
been, seen loitering about the Clock House 



fences, peeping tiirough the limber palingi, 
and carefiiUy studying the place from manj 
different pomts of view. Thrice he was so 
fortunate as to espy a young and very beau- 
tiful nrl, walking in the lower part of the 
park-like^ enclosure, having as her companion 
an elderly gentleman whom the watcher was 
not slow to recognise as the &ther of the 
young lady. Four times, firom anoUier point 
of observation, he saw the same lovely girl 
walldng on the terrace close to the walls of 
the mansion, attended by a smaller (indeed a 
diminutive) lady, whose giut proved her to be 
a cripple. Once he encountered near Cronch 
Lane an elderly man of ecclesiastical appear- 
ance, whom he questioned about the Tarions 
routes and by-paths of the vicinity, and led 
on to discourse about the picturesque char- 
acteristics of Muswell Hill, and the many ob- 
jects which it presented to the artist in search 
of the beautiful. Very affable and loquacious 
was this elderly gentleman of ecclesiastical 
appearance, who, oefore he parted ^th Mr. 
Rupert Smith, not only set forth his opin- 
ions relative to decorative art, but even gave 
a brief biographical sketch of a certain Hr. 
Turvey, deceased, who was in times prior to 
the battle of Waterloo the recognised Father 
of Decorative Art The &ct relating to Mr. 
Rupert Smith's excursions to Muswell HOI 
most worthy of commemoration, however, is 
that in ten out of twelve pedestrian rambles, 
he unobserved saw Edward direct his steps 
to the Clock House, and enter the grounds 
thereof by the Lodge Gate. 

* Exactly,' observed Mr. Rupert Smith, as 
he sauntered back to London by way of 
Hampstead Heath after his twelfth excursion 
to the outskirts of the Clock House, ' I may 
now for a time rest satisfied with my discov- 
eries. I know where Ned spends those two 
mornings of each week, and that is not all I 
know. The capitalist has an extremtiy 
beautiful daughter, about whom Ned never 
breathed a syllable to me ; — ^a very saspicious 
fiwrt, Ned is giving bi-weekly lessons to this 
extremely beautiful daughter, about whom 
me tells me nothing, though he is con- 
stantly seeing her, and witn whom be is, 
doubtless, over head and ears in love. What 
a sly dog that boy is. So simple and so 
guileless as I have thought him, and yet after 
all so secretive and cunning. Alas, alas! 
Now I see why he fired up so at my sugges- 
tion that he ought to marry one of the capi- 
talist's children. By Jove, he repelled the 
su^^tion in such a lofty tone of viituons 
hiaignation that he quite imposed upon me, 
and made me really believe that he scouted 
the plan as utterly dishonorable, and now he 
is making love to that ml fast and sharp, 
and does not mean to tell his old friend what 
he is after until he has securely netted his 
fish. Ah, bah ! what a sly yoimg rascal he ia 
I suppose I ought to feel it a compliment that 
he abstains from introducing me to his new 
friends under existing drcumstances. I>onbt- 
less, he thinks his chances of success would 
not be increased by brin^g a man of my 
superior style and attractions on the scene. 
Well, I wish him luck, although he treats me 
so badly. Yes, I wish him luck ; for a voice 
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ftasares me that his good Ibrtane will in the 
end prove mine ateo. 

' Bat now that I have satisfied myself as to 
what he is after, I will discontinue my excur- 
sions to Muswell Hill, until, penitent and tri- 
umphant, he shall come to me and say, ** Ru- 
Iiert, pardon my reserve and caution, and 
come with me to the house where my future 
bride is waiting to be introduced to you." 
Dear boy that he is, I shall both parcten and 
accompany himl — ^It would be awkward if 
he detected me skulking about the Clock 
House, and dogsing his steps ; very awkward. 
It might possib^ cause him to regard me as 
a dishonorable eaves-dropper. Some young- 
Bters are so ridiculouslv sensitive on what 
they are pleased to call '* points of honor." 
As it was, he was within an ace of stumbling 
on me to-day. If my quick ear had not 
caught his Inisk steps coming down the 
" b(Murded path," he would have been down 
upon me biefore I could have dodged behind 
that shed. I actually heard him breathe as 
he x)a88ed my place ot concealment. It was 
a painfully near shave. By Jove, what 
should I have said if he had laid his hand 
upon my back, and asked what I was doins 
within the precincts of his patron's grounds r 
Of course I should have told him a lie ; but 
though I have no superstitious scruples with 
regara to truth, I don't like telling more lies 
than are absolutely necessary. I won't be ao 
rash again. 

' By Heavens ! the ^1 is very lovely, and 
her mce, somehow or other, is familiar to me. 
I can't fancy where I have seen something 
like it, though less beautiful. Well, I dare 
say if I am patient I shall know more about 
her. Sooner or later I shall stumble upon 
the capitalist at Fumival's Inn, and then it 
will be strange if the rich man doesn't ask 
me to dinner. For the present FU rest con- 
tent ; and fortunately I am not just now in 
want of an engrossing amusement.' 

In the course of this history, readers will 
see that during the last six months of 1846, 
and the first six months of 1847, Mr. Rupert 
Smith most truly was not in want of an en- 
grossing amusement. They will, also, when 
the right time comes for doing so, pass judg- 
ment on the means by which the butterfly 
barrister killed time during those months— 
in a quarter from which he excluded Edward, 
even as Edward excluded him from the life 
of the Clock House. But for the present it is 
enough to show that whilst Edward believed 
Rupert to be incurious about Mr. Newbolt's 
fiunily, and altogether ignorant of Flo's exis- 
tence, the barrister had more than a vague sus- 
picion of the state of affairs. 

Chuckling over his discoveries in secret tri- 
umph, Rupert took an amiable pleasure in 
watching the conduct of his dear boy Ned. 

When Rupert selected the boots, gloves, 
shirts, and dress suits already mentioned, he 
regarded himself as equipping Edward for the 
fi^d of love — the con(}uest of the capitalist's 
daughter. The dancmg lessons which Ed- 
ward took under his friend's supervision were 
in l&e manner regarded as measures prepara- 
tory for the capture of Flo's affection& * Ned 
xn«an8 to dance himself into her good graces,' 



thought Rupert, with an inward smile. 
* Good ; I will do my best to assist him. Any- 
how, he shall dance like a gentleman.' 

In the May of 1847 Mr. Rupert Smith dis- 
covered how egregiously he had been in er- 
ror with regard to Edward's puipose and con- 
duct at the Clock House. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

AN INVrTATION TO DINKEB. 

As that same month of May, 1847, was 
drawing to a close, Mr. Rupert Smith was in- 
troduced for the first time to John Harrison 
Newbolt 

Rupert was sitting in Edward's room — 
shortly before the noon of a day, about three 
weeks later in the year than the morning on 
which the public for the first time saw the 
young artist's *Red and Brown,' and his 
^Portrait of John Harrison Newbolt, M.P.,' 
on the walls of the Royal Academy — when a 
loud knock on the outer door of the studio 
caused Edward to exclaim, * There, that's Mr. 
Newbolt's knock.' 

*Hkve you private business with him?' 
said Rupert quickly. ' Perhaps I had better 
take my leave.' 

* No, no, don't go away, Rupert,' replied 
Edward hufriedly, as he hastened into the 
vestibule for the purpose of opening the door. 
* Stop and be introduced to him.' 

In less than ten seconds the member for 
Harling was in the studio, patting Edward on 
the shoulder, clamorously inquiring for his 
health, and commending him for staying in- 
doors at work, when the bright sun so strong- 
Iv suggested the pleasure that might be 
aerived from an idle lounge in the park. 

* Mr. Rupert Smith, Mr. Newbolt,^ observed 
Edward, introducing the two men, when he 
saw the giant's keen eyes turned suddenly up- 
on the barrister. 

Whereupon the two strangers bowed. 

* Rupert Smith, Rupert Smith,' said the 
^iant quickly, * to be sure, I remember. This 
is your particular chum, ay? I remember 
the name. This is the gentleman about 
whose virtues and rare good taste you've 
talked to me and my girls more than once.' 

' The same, sir,' answered Edward ; whilst 
with feelings of satisfaction Rupert thought 
to himself, * Come, that's well. The dear bay 
has spoken handsomely of me behind my 
back. Perhaps, after all, whileJ have been 
accusing him of wishing to keep me away 
ih>m his friends, he has been endeavoring to 
make them take an interest in me.' 

* On my word, then, Mr. Smith,' exclaimed 
John Harrison Newbolt, addressing Rupert, 
and holding forth his hand, * I am right glad 
to make your acquaintance. Let me have 
the pleasure of shaking hands with you. 
Any man whom Edward calls an intimate 
friend must be worth knowing.' 

Whereupon the giant and the butterflv 
barrister shook han& with extreme cordial- 
ity. 

' Tou must come up to my little place at 
Muswell Hill,' observed the elder, * and tell 
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me what you think of my pictures. I think 
Ned will bear witness that 1 have a few thin^ 
worth looking at, although my house is 
nothing more than a small, unostentatious 
box, just fit for a simple man of business. I 
suppose you are an artist.' 

* I cannot lay claim to such an honorable 
title * was Rupert's answer. * I dabble with 
art, 1 sketch, play with colors, but no more.' 

' Humph I then you are not an artist by 
profession V rejoined Mr. Newbolt in a tone 
of voice which signified, * And since you are 
not an artist by profession, what on earth are 
you?' 

Mr. Rupert Smith was pleased neither with 
the words nor the tone in wliich they were 
uttered, but he was too prudent to suSer his 
displeasure to be manifest. 

*I understand your manner as well as I do 
your words,' he returned with a smile. * Be- 
fore you make up your mind to like me, you 
wish to know what I do to benefit society. 
A natural curiosity for so successful a man of 
action as Mr. Newbolt, who throughout a 
long generation of human life has been a 
chief power in the commercial life and polit- 
ical progress of Great Britain. Ah, sir, I 
wish you had no more need to ask " Wlib is 
Mr. Rupert Smith ?" than any intelligent En- 
glishman has to inquire " Who is the mem- 
ber for Harlinff ?" I do heartily envy you 
public men, wno, by force of will and brain, 
make your names familiar as household words 
amongst all classesof my fellow-countrymen.' 

Mr. Newbolt was pleased with the flattery. 

* If half what Ned has said to me be true,' 
answered Mr. Newbolt, repaying politeness 
with politeness, * you'll make a name for 
yourself one of these fine days. Edward has 
often told me you were monstrous clever.' 

* His good opinion of me is Ned's one folly, 
Mr. Newbolt. I am an idler, a do-nothing, a 
ne'er-do-weel, at the best a mere amusmg 
vajjabond. An artist! I wish I was any- 
thinff so respectable. In the " Law List " I 
am described as a barrister ; but I'll under- 
take to sav your butler knows as much about 
law as I do. I have eaten my dinners, paid 
my fees, and been called to the bar by an Inn 
of Law ; and once upon a time I did my best 
to read " Blackstone's Commentaries" and 
" Cruise's Digest," but I could not get through 
them, they didn't amuse me; and I can't 
stick to books that don't amuse me. I re- 
member that, soon after I was called, an emi- 
nent solicitor, whose influence had been sued 
for in my behalf by some well-wishing 
friends, sent me some capers. I had been 
dining at the Rhododenaron, and when I re- 
turned to chaml)ers in the evening, I found 
the documents, tied with red tape, and block- 
ing up the slit of my letter box. By the 
goddess Justitia, how frightened I was! — 
What do vou think I did ?' 

* Sent them back, with your compliments, 
ayf 

* In my agitation I omitted that simple act 
of courtesy. Such a panic of fear covered 
me I couldn't even behave like a gentleman.' 

* What did you do ?' 
' After glancing at the abominable sheets, 

and satisfying myself that I could make nei- 



ther head nor tail out of them, I tied them 
up once more, pushed them back into Qxe 
slit of my letter box, and went out of town 
that same night. When I returned to the 
Temple, after six weeks' absence, I climbed 
up my staircase with stealtliy tread, fearlog 
that the first object CTeeting<me on my return 
would be the awiul papers, still firmly 
wedged into the slit of the letter box. But 
the^ we^e no longer there. Breathing more 
easily, I entered my room and looked for my 
enemy on the table. Heaven be praised 1 
there were divers letters on my table, but not 
the atrocious papers. Some merciful hand 
had taken them from my sight for ever. I 
never heard anything more about my client, 
and never had anomer application for my 
professional services.' 

* I should think not,' exclaimed Mr. New- 
bolt, with a burst of -hearty laughter. 

*And so I am that contemptible thing, a 
butterfly barrister — a young man, of some ed- 
ucation but no energy, who calls himself a 
barrister when he wants moral courage to 
confess that he is nothing. But I am getting 
sadly tired of an aimless existence, and when 
I come into possession of the family estate, 
which must come to me one of these days, Fll 
be a business man.' 

Edward had once or twice before heard 
Rupert allude to his expectations of inherit- 
ing trifling wealth at some distant date ; but 
he had never asked for the foundations of 
these pleasant hopes, as with the exception of 
such vague allusions, Rupert always seemed 
disinclined to be communicative about his 
private affairs and the position of his &mily. 
Edward had never before heard him speak so 
deflnitely of a * family estate ; ' indeed, it was 
not till after a certain conversation (overheard 
by the readers of this story), in which Ed- 
ward undertook to urge on ms friend the ad- 
visability of industry and exertion, that the 
artist was first led to imagine that the future 
of the young barrister would be provided 
for vrithout hard work on his part. On 
the present occasion the words * family 
estate' made no lasting impression on Ed- 
ward's mind ;• but Mr. Newbolt did not for- 
get them. 

The member for Harling began to think 
Rupert a pleasant fellow— a young man with- 
out any nonsense about him, although he 
was heir to * a family estate ; ' a young man, 
moreover, who, idle coxcomb though he was, 
had a proper respect and wholesome admira- 
tion for men of action and energy, and com- 
mercial eminence. 

* Ah, hah 1 ' laughed the master of the Clock 
House. * We shall get on right well, Mr. 
Smith. You're an amusing fellow, and I like 
to be amused. You must visit me at Moswell 
Hill.' 

* It will give me great pleasure to do so, 
Mr. Newl^lt Idle men like to eat good 
dinners.' 

' Then let us fix a day at once. Let me see, 
day after to-morrow I have a few friends to 
dine with me at the Clock House. Edward 
is going to be one of the party. Will you 
come up witii him ? Six sharp, is the hour ; 
a plain dinner, joint and pudding.' 
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Mr. Rupert Smith caught at the inyitation, 
and accepted it. 

*Very good; that's settled,' rejoined the 
member for Harling. * And now, as I must 
hasten down to Westminster, Til finish my 
business. The business is with you, Edward. 
I wish that some time to-day or to-morrow — 
anyhow before you and Mr. Smith dine with 
me — ^you'd step into Sharp's and look at a 
"Constable" he wants me to buy. I want 
your opinion of it before I part with my 
money. Will you look to it for me ? ' 

* Of course I will, sir.' 

* Then good morning to both of you. Dear 
me, it's later than I thought' 

Whereupon Mr. Newbolt shook hands with 
the two friends, and went away. 

* He is a stupendously fine fellow,' observed 
Kupert, when Edward nad returned from the 
lobby, after closing the outer door on his 
patron. 

*You like his looks?' inquh^d Edward, 
taking up a brush and turning to a picture, 
at which he had been working shortly before 
Mr. Newbolt's arriyaL 

* They are splendid. Your portrait doesn't 
flatter him in the least.' 

' I will neyer paint a lie, and call it a por- 
trait,' responded Edward. 

* And his yoice is exlraordinarily expressiye 
of power. By Joye, it's a glorious organ ! 
But far more remarkable than his yoice is his 
eye. It is a truly wonderfiil, maryellous eye !' 

* It is brilliant, keen, searching ; but it wants 
softness.' 

* It's a fem&fo eye,' continued Rupert * I 
couldn't tell it a he if I tried.' 

' What imaccountable words for a truthfUl 
man to utter !' 

Had Edward known his friend better, the 
words would haye caused him less surprise. 

Apause. 

* You see,' resumed Rupert, * no course was 
open to me but to accept Mr. Newbolt's 
inyitation. I could not ask what you 
wished me to do, whilst the capitalist was 
looking on ; and if I had revised him point 
blank on the spur of the moment, I should 
have had to inyent a reason — such as a prior 
engagement — for declining to dine with him.' 

* CSuld you haye framed a dishonest excuse 
while those " wonderful eyes " wert looking 
at you ?" asked Edward, glancing for an in- 
stant oyer his left elbow at Rupert, and then 
once aeain turning his attention to his work. 

'Well, that's a question I won't try to 
answer just now ; but if you would like me 
to do so, I'll write a line, expressing my re- 
gret that I can't join the party.' * 

* Why do you think I might wish you to 
take that course?' asked Edward, without 
looking round. 

' Humph I they are your fHends, not mine ; 
and I shouldn't like to make their acquaint- 
ance without your approval. Aye? You 
understand ? 

* Quite. I understand' 

* Well then, Ned, what do you wish me to 
do?' 

* To please yourself.' 

' Nonsense ; be a little more frank. Just 
Bay what you wish.' 

7 



*I have told you already. There now, 
those few touches have made a vast improve- 
ment I haven't too much light there now, 
have I ?' 

* None too much : just enough and no more 
as it stands. Be content with what you have 
done.' 

Another pause. 

* Then if I ple^tse myself,' Rupert began 
again — on the approaching dinner-party, * I 
shall go. Only I must understand that my 

Sresence at the capitalist's table won't be a 
amper on your enjoyment, ay ?' 
Edward whistlea; and takmg up with his 
brush-tip a fraction of a grain of fresh paint, 
proceeded to diminish that stock of light 
which Rupert had declared to be just suffi- 
cient for the artistic ends it was required to 
achieve. 

* Well ?' interposed Rupert, when the artist 
had whistled hidf-a-dozen bars. 

No answer. 

Having finished his burst of whistling, Ed- 
ward began to hum * God save the Queen:' 

Seeinff that Edward was not to be forced 
into a dishonest expression of satisfisuction 
with Mr. Newbolt's mvitation, Rupert wait- 
ed tin the national air had been hummed out, 
and then said, — 

* Very good. I interpret your silence as 
consent, and will decide to go. We had 
better make the journey together.' 

* By all means.' 

* ril call here in a cab, at a quarter-past 
five.' 

* That'll be quite time enough. I shall be 
ready.' 

* For the present, fkrewell.' 

* Gk)od-bye, Rupert. Be punctual' 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

TABLE-TALK. 

The dinner party at the Clock House was 
a grand affair. Amongst the guests were 
governors of the Bank of England, directors 
of the East India Company, and potent 
princes of the railway market — an interest 
under a dark cloud in 1847, but still respect- 
able. The married daughters of John Har- 
rison Newbolt, M.P., were all of them pre- 
sent, conspicuous by the richness of their 
toilets, and attended by husbands who bore 
in their solid, self-satisfied feces consciousness 
of accumulated wealth. Giving grace and 
brightness to the more subetantiaT elements 
of the company, were present young and 
pretty nrls. In short, it was * grand day' at 
MusweU Hill ; and Mr. Philip Turvey, bent 
upon creating a durable impression on his 
master's friends, had exercised all his fiiculty 
of anistic arrangement in marshalling his 
subordinate servants, decorating his tables, 
and setting forth his gold and suver plate to 
the best possible effect 

The distinction of taking the host's &yor- 
ite child in to dimmer was assigned to Rupert 
'Tou must ask Mr. Rupert Smith to take 
charge of Flo,' Ida had said to her father, at 
a breakfast-table council ; * the attention will 
be appreciated by him as a stranger ; and Mr. 
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Edward Smith will feel we par him a compli- 
ment when we make much of his particular 
friend. 

A proposal which aimed at giving Ed- 
ward pleasure through his friend was of 
course acceptable to Flo. 

Ida's plan, therefore, was carried out ; and 
when the banquet was entering upon its first 
course, Edward, sitting three chairs away 
from Ida, had the qualified satisfaction of see- 
ing his friend and the girl whom he loved 
placed side by side, and talking to each other, 
at Mr. Newbolt's end of the table. The 
young artist's pleasure was not without an 
alloy of uneasiness. As Ida knew would be 
the case, he saw honor paid to himself in the 
respect rendered to his friend ; and there was 
gratification in that. He was also genuinely 
pleased by the certainty that Rupert would 
enjoy himself But mineled with these 
sources of satisfaction was the restlessness of 
a lover who sees his superior in address, ap- 
pearance, and the art of pleasing, in close 
conversation with the woman he loves. Ed- 
ward had never before seen Flo in the society 
of any man so striking, engaging, winning, as 
Bupert — any man so well qualmed to make 
sure capture of a girl's affections, before she 
had even a faint suspicion of her danger ; and 
though Uie artist hadfhlly made up his mind 
that Flo could never be his wife, and that he 
would never try to make her so, still he 
was not prepared to see her snatched away 
from him by his own fiEimiliar friend. Nor 
may he, in this respect, be regarded as a dog 
in me manger. The more sure he was that 
Flo would never be his wife, and that he 
must be content to pass through life without 
tasting the joys of wedded love, the more 
anxious was he to retain his friend ; and as 
his eyes fell on his pupil and the butterfly 
barrister, the thought flashed across his mind 
that if they were to become husband and wife 
he (Edward^ would, on their wedding dav, 
lose both fnend and love ; for he felt it would 
be unfit, dangerous^ actually wicked, for him 
to maintain close mtimacy with Flo when 
she should become anoUier man's wife. 
Moreover, Edward did not wish the outward 
— ojpdal (if so hard a word mav be used)— 
nature or his intercourse with Flo^ be 
communieated to Rupert hj the young lady 
herself. For months past his conscience had 
pricked him for not placing f uU confidence in 
his friend ; and he would not have persisted 
in his course of reticence if a chivalric sense 
of the respect due to Flo had not steadily im- 
pelled him to persist in the prudent plan 
which he had entered upon, witn John Buck- 
master's approval 

As the entertainment was drawing to the 
point when the ladies ^lanced at eacn other, 
and prepared to leave tne room in a rustling 
troop, a listener behind Rupert's chair might 
have overheard the following conversation be- 
tween him and the girl on his right hand. 

,'Tou thmk ''Red and Brown" the best 
picture he has done T inquired Flo. 

'The best he has exhibited,' was the an- 
swer; *but the scene from the "Heart of 
Midlothian," which he is at work upon now, 
will be by far his grandest work.' 



' I am glad to hear you say so. I have not 
seen it yet ; but, of course, he has told me and 
my sister all about it' 

' Then you can form no Just opinion of its 
excellence ; for his modesty makes him talk 
about his own doings in a strain that may al- 
most be called despondent He's as modest as 
he is strong. He is a wonderful fellow ; perfect 
in the smallest as well as the highest qualities 
requisite for a great artist' 

'What are the smallest qualities requisite 
for a great painter ?' 

' I could not undertake,' answered Rupert, 
with a laugh, to give you a catalogue of them 
ofi'-hand ; but I was thinldng of all the minor 
moral and intellectual gifts — ^patient persever- 
ance, love of detail, clear perception of the 
importance of trifies, and readiness to modify 
first views in accordance with judicious criti- 
cisms made upon work while it is in process, 
and other like qualities, which, in comDina- 
tion, form the highest sort of practical faculty.' 
* I quite understand you.* 
' I have often made the dear fellow blush, 
by telling him that Turner would have been a 
greater artist had he been bom with a larger 
stock of Edward Smith's small qualities.' 

'And so he would have been,' interposed 
Flo, warmly. 

' if he were not made for much higher work 
he ou^t to be a teacher of drawing and paint- 
ing. Me can explain as clearly as he sees.' 

' He is an admirable master !' assented Flo. 
'In six lessons he taught me more than I 
learnt from Mr. Lightfoot in three years.' 

' Let me see — for how long time have you 
taken lessons of Edward ? It must be ' nearly/ 
a twelvemonth.' 

' He gave me my first lesson towards the 
close of last June : and here we are at the end 
of May.' 

At which point of the conversation Ida, 
having gathered together the glances of ladies 
on both sides of the table, rose from her chair ; 
and forthwith, in broken form, the rustling 
troop of matrons and maidens retired from 
the dining-room. 

Whilst the men were sitting over their port 
and claret, Edward and Rupert, retaining 
their seats on opposite sides of the long table^ 
did not exchange a single sentence. Till he 
found an appropriate opportunitv for leaving 
the drinkers and rejoinmg the ladies in the 
drawing-room, Edward did not utter twelve 
words ; and in that loud, loquacious company, 
presided over by the stormy member for Har- 
ling, the silence of the voung artist caused no 
remark. Rupert was less taciturn, and bore 
a modest buteuficient part in the conversa- 
tion of the table. Had he been inclined to do 
so, the butterfly barrister could have talked 
the whole party down, with the exception of 
his host ; but as it was his wish to create a 
favorable impression on aU present, he kept a 



rein upon his ton^e, and only spoke when he 



saw that by spealung he could contribute to 
the general enjoyment Most of the men pre- 
sent were very much senior to himself, and 
he was well aware that elderly gentlemen 
often conceive undying animosity towards 
youngsters who presume to take more than a 
fSur share of after-dinner talk. Being, there- 
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fore, espedally desirotifl tliat neither Mr. New- 
bolt nor Mr. iN'ewbolt'B friends dhould deem 
him 'a pert, npstart youngster ,' he smiled 
approval when he heara old stories mis-told, 
forebore to correct statements which were 
clearly at variance with fact, and only twice, 
and then for not more than fifty seconds, ven« 
Xared to eng:iH>ss the general ear of the party. 

Indeed, Rapert played his cards so well over 
the wine that when the dining-room was at 
lengUi deserted, and there was a movement 
on the part of the elders towards the whist- 
room, he was invited by Mr. Challoner, 
Director of the East India Company, to play 
cards of another sort — in a rubber wherein he 
(Mr. Challoner) was aboat to show his perfect 
knowledge of Hoyle's laws. 

Feeling reasonable pride and confidence in 
his powers of whist, Rupert accepted the 
invitation ; and sitting down at the card-table, 
he saw but little more of Edward till the 
following evening. 

He was Just taking up his cards for the first 
hand of his third rubber, when Edward put a 
light hand on his coat-collar, saying — ' Rupert, 
Mrs. Seeley has been kind enough to offer me 
a seat in her carriage back to town, and I have 
accepted her offer. So I'll bid you Gk>od 
night.' 

*Good night, my dear fellow,' was the 
answer. 

* m drop in at your chambers to-morrow 
evening, and take my chance of finding you 
at home — at nine o'clock.' 

* I will keep at home for you.' 



' CHAPTER XXXIX. 

HK. BUFERT BMITH'S OPINIONS ON MABRIAQE. 

' It is in m;|^ power to speak in fiatterin^ 
terms of our friends at Muswell Hill,' observed 
Mr. Rupert Smith on the following evening. 
* The house is somewhat overdone wiUi 
gilding, and the wealth of the place is in some 
particulars too ostentatious; but the dinner 
was good, the wine excellent, the comjumy 
agreeable, and the family up to the mark. 
In short, Ned, I am so well pleased with the 
people of the Clock House that I mean to 
know them intimately. I have even gone the 
length of selecting the particular peg of the 
hat-stand which I mean to appropriate to my 
own use. I mean to be very intunate Uiere.' 

* You can't do better.* 

' It's a subject of regret with me that the 
house hasn't a daughter of an age suitable for 
my wife. Miss Ida is too old, Miss Flo is too 
young. I am afraid I must look elsewhere 
for a wife. The capitalist, however, would 
make a model father-in-law.' 

* I should like to hear you were going to 
marry,' jepoined Edward, hopinc^ to turn the 
conversation from the Clock House to the 
more immediately personal affairs of his fHend. 

* Would you? Well Ned, I would gratify 
you if I could satisfy myself that in the pre- 
sent state of society marriage was not an abso- 
lutely immoral course of action.' 

Whereat Edward laughed. 
*An immoral course ojf action 1 what on 
earth do you mean V 



< Malthus, my dear boy, nothing more,' re- 
sponded Rupert, lighting his cigarette. 

* Malthusr I am just as wise as I was be- 
fbre.' 

* Your ignorance won't hurt you, Ned,' was 
the answer, * for you are bent on playing a 
prudent game.' 

* A prudent game ?' said Edward, coloring, 
* What on earth do you mean ?' 

* There, there,' retorted Rupert, * have done 
with reserve — I had almost said, have done 
with hypocrisy. What have I ever said or 
done to justify this want of confidence in me ? 
For months past you have been in love with 
that pretty drl whom I took in to dinner 
yesterday, and whom I am half inclined to do 
my best to bear away from you, just to pay 
you out for the slight you have put upon me. 
Yes ; for months past you have been in love 
with her ; and wlmt's more, for months past 
you have been paying your addresses to her, 
and yet you have never breathed a syllable of 
your hopes, never even mentioned her name 
to me. Hang it, Ned, you have not treated 
me &irly ; and if I didn't love you better than 
any other living creature, I would repay cold- 
ness with coldness, and go one way— leaving 
you to take another. Come, Ned, don't get 
angry with me. Give me your hand, and let 
us be as close friends as ever. What ! is the 
love of woman — the love of that pure, grar 
cious, suimy girl — ^to come in between us, and 
separate us ? No, no, Ned, you can't mean 
that?' 

* Rupert, you are my dear fHend,' answered 
Edward, rismg, as he spoke in a deep, hollow 
voice — ^a voice in which suppressed anger 
made itself felt ; * you have been my very dear 
and most trusted friend; but I won't allow 
you to speak of Miss Florence Newbolt save 
as a young lady placed fiir above both of us. 
You say nghtlyjE have never mentioned her 
name to you. What right, then, have you to 
charge me with presuming to hope that she 
may ever be more to me than she now is — 
the daughter of a man who is my patron, and 
who would never permit his child to maiiy a 
man of my social position ?' 

A pause of half-a-mmute's duration. 

After which pause, in a tone that was at the 
same time a tone of mockery and conciliation, 
Rupert said, * Ned^ I don't think you are a 
humbug, and yet I can't think myself mis- 
taken.' 

* I am no humbug, Rupert,' replied the 
artist, in a gentler voice, as he saw that he had 
no just grounds for anger with his friend. ' I 
have never told you, or any man, an untruth. 
Indeed, I have no hopes of making Miss Flo 
mjr wife ; and have never, by word or look, 
tned to make her feel a tender interest in me. 
Moreover, if I thought I could win her love, 
I would not raise my little finger to do so.' 

* And yet you love her,' answered Rupert, 
slowly. * I am sure you must love her. If I 
were to see her often, as you have done, I 
should love her ; she is such a pure, gentle, 
charming, sunny girl ! Surely it is not a sin 
to love one who is so loveable. Nay, Ned, 
old fellow ; tell me the whole truth. I am 
sure you love her.' 

These words were uttered with such be- 
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seeching tendemesB, Edward could not resist 
them. 

* What makes yon think so V 

' Sit down agam, Ned, and tell me all ahont 
it Don't be angry with me, and FU tell you 
how I know you love her. Let us talk about 
it. Such Mends as we are should trust each 
other in all things.' 



CHAPTER XL. 

FBIEKDS IN COUKCIL. 

RiTFBRT, at first, was the chief speaker, and 
very skilfully he played his part in the game 
—carefully weavmg into one thin cora all 
those gossamery threads of sentiment which 
he had brought together during months of 
watchAil, patient labor; and then by a soft, 
cautious movement of the fore-flnger and 
thumb, drawing back that fbU and perfect 
confidence whidi he could not have secured 
by ruder handling. He told how for nearly 
an entire year he had suspected that Edward 
had learnt to love a member of Mr. Newbolt's 
fiunily, and how he had felt his friend's silence 
on the subject as an undeserved unkindness. 
He took credit to himself for not attempting 
to break through the reserve which it had 
been Edward's pleasure to maintain with 
regard to his intercourse with the ladies of 
the Clock House. He even confessed that on 
one occasion, during a ramble round the 
neighborhood of Homsey, he had accidentally 
seen Edward and the two sisters riding in an 
open carriage towards Muswell Hill; but 
though this occurrence had strengthened his 
suspicion that Edward had lost his heart to 
one of Mr. Newbolt's daughters he had made 
no allusion to it, thinking that he should best 
evince a true friend's s^pathy with the lov- 
er's passion by forbeanng to intrude on a sub- 
iect from which he was oeliberatelv excluded. 
He had resolved to wait patiently for the time 
wh^n Edward should see fit to place greater 
confidence in him ; and in that resolution he 
should have persevered still longer, had not 
the late dinner-party at Muswell-Hill ren- 
dered it Impossible for him to persist in silence, 
without thereby causing greater embairass- 
ment to himself and Edward than could fol- 
low from a more candid course. 

* So, my dear boy,' observed Rupert, * her 
naive, pleasant frankness, in six short senten- 
ces, put me in possession of all that you, actu- 
ated by motives of delicacy and chivalric re- 
Srd n>r her, have been keeping ttom my 
owledge for many months. She spoke of 
the lessons in paintmg, and your artistic re- 
lation to her, as though they were of course 
matters with which I was quite fomiliar. For 
one moment I was on the point of stopping 
her communicativeness by telling her that 
she was honoring me with more confidence 
than yon thought I deserved ; but a second 
thought made me feel that I had better hold 
my tongue, and listen to whatever she chose 
to say. Perhaps I was not right in suffering 
her to continue her revelations. On that 
point I leave you to form your own opinion. 
But I am sure you must agree with me in 
thinking that I should scarcely have borne 



myself honorably to yo«^ had I kept a close 
tongue on the subject in this room.' 

To which representations Edward replied 
with an outburst of generous gratitude to the 
friend who had disp&yed so much consider- 
ation for his feelings. He begged Rupert to 
believe that his olence had not been a conse- 
quence of distrust or coldness towards him, . 
but simply a result of his great anxiety to 
protect from careless rumor the name of a 
young lady who, though in the eyes of the 
world she could never be more than an ordi- 
nary acquaintance, was indeed very dear to 
him. And the barriers of reserve and cau- 
tion having been thus broken down, the art- 
ist recounted to attentive ears the whole 
story of his wretched passion, teUing how 
the vision of the beautiful child- woman had 
captivated his imagination lonjs^ before he 
had ever made Flo's firiendship, or even 
learnt her name ; how her firesh, pure loveli- 
ness had been constantly before him, whilst 
he painted the picture *For Ever,' whidi, 
through a strange sequence of events, had 
been purchased by her father ; how he had 

Xed to teach her painting, little imagining 
his pupil would be ; and how at the veiy 
time when he became personally known to 
her, he was taught both by her fitther and 
Mr. Buckmaster that it would be madness, 
and dishonor too, for him to try to win her 
love. Much moro he added in his old, fer- 
vid, guileless, honest way ; confessing how he 
had striven bravely to sacrifice himself to 
duty, and how he found the labor greater 
the longer he persevered in it. 

' I see, I see,' said Rupert, tears of sympa- 
thy and admiration rising in his eyes. ^ Brave 
boy 1 Lord, Ned, why wasn't I made of such 
stim as you ? To be sure — I see it all. Don't 
bother yourself to say more. Tou couldn't 
add a grain of information to what you bare 
told me already.' 

* So, old fellow,' continued Edward, ' since 
I can't trust myself any longer, I am goin^ to 
fiy from the danger. Li what beautifiil 
forms the devil tempts us 1 It seems scarcely 
credible that that pure angel should be a 

gower luring me from the path of duty, 
lut she is so: and since I am not strong 
enough to fight l^e tempter on her own 
ground, I must seek safety by fiight Fortu- 
nately, they offer no opposition to my plan 
of studying at Rome : so when the summer 
comes to a close, I shall say farewell to Elng- 
limd for a couple of years.' 

^What does Buckmaster say to your 
scheme ? ' 

' The dear old fellow claps me on my back, 
and praises me as if I were about to take a 
hero s, instead of a coward's course. He has 
always been very kind to me.* 

' Is he better in health ? ' 

* Very little, if any better,' returned Edward, 
gravely. * He hasn't been in his pupU's room 
for six weeks, and a strong presentiment has 
seized him that he won't outlive the summer. 
This afternoon he said to me, ** Ah t my boy, 
you won't want to start for Rome till the 
leaves are turning red ; and before they have 
lost their men you'll have to put your old 
master in nis grave." 
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*Ned, said Rupert, patting otit his hand, *I 
shall go to Rome with you. I know the place 
better than I know London ; and yonUl get 
on better with me at your elbow. Fll be 
yonr handy-man, mixyour colors, teach you 
now to live cheap. We must keep close to- 
gether, old boy.* 

Whereupon Edward clutched the out- 
stretched hand. 

A pause. 

Breaking tbe silence, Rupert Smith ob- 
seryed, * But, Ked, are you sure that thisfear- 
fiil sacrifice of self is necessary ? Is it not 
possible that you take too gloomy a yiew of 
your chances ? As to the young lady, I do 
not doubt that, if you liked to make a selfish 
use of your opportunities, you could easily 
cause her to think fayorably of you. It is 
with the father that the difficulty fies. He is 
ambitious ; old gentlemen often are so ; more- 
over, old ^ntlemen often haye to relinquish 
their ambitious schemes. He is inordinately 
fond of his darling ; no wonder.! what fiither 
wouldn't doat on such a child ? But his ex- 
cessive affection for her would be a power 
working in your favor, ifyou played a bold 
game, and induced Miss fio to persuade her- 
self that she would die unless die were per- 
mitted to become your wife. Hang it, if there 
must be self-sacrifice in this afiSur, why 
shouldn't the capitalist sacrifice himself, and 
let you have your own way ? * 

Ab he thus spoke, Rupert observed a cloud 
of disapprobation gather over Edward's brow 
— a cloud which showed how impossible it was 
to weaken his resolve, and warned Rupert 
that he had better not tamper with his friend's 
high sense of honor. 

"But then that can't be,' continued Rupert, 
speaking more quickly, so as to guard against 
interruption ; * for, as you sajr, you are bound 
in honor not to woo her till you have the 
capitalist's permission to do so. Well, Ned, 
why shouldn't you make one desperate at- 
tenopt to get that permission ? 

' I might as well try to pluck the moon out 
of the firmament and put it into my mouth,' 
answered Edward, with energy. * Con't I tell 
you that before ever he took me into his 
house, he considered the possibility of my 
seeking his daughter's hand, and satisfied him- 
self that in employing me as her teacher he 
ran no risk of arawing upon himself and her 
the importunities of an unfit suitor. He was 
very nrank with me; that I must allow. 
His words were, " She shall not be the wife of 
any ordinary, common-place gentleman. She 
lias beauty, wit, taste, intellect, grace, gentle 
nature. 1 can ^ve her wealth. Many well ? 
Of course she will. The man I allow her to 
marry must not expect that she is to bring 
everything to the bargain and he nothing. 
My child, when she leaves my home to go to 
another man's, must have rank, station, title, 
and everything else which the world honors, 
assured to her. They were his worda By 
heavens, I shall never forget them 1 They are 
bitten into my brain and heart, as lines are 
bitten into a plate.' 

* Don't try to forget them. What I would 
have you do is, to take a modest but truthful 
yiew of yonr own qualifications, and see how i 



far you &11 short of the standard of excel- 
lence which Mr. Newbolt requires in his fii- 
ture son-in-law. Come, let us balance ac- 
counts, as they say in the city.^^ In the first 
place. Miss Flo's husband must not be an ordi- 
nary, common-place gentleman. Good. Well, 
Ned, I don't wish to fiatter you, but you are 
not an ordinary, common-place fellow; for 
years past no artist has won such a position 
as yours, at your time of life. Tou are pleased 
always to underrate your powers and pros- 
pects ; but you cannot deny that you nave 
made a hit in your profession, and that those 
who are best able to judge of your capabili- 
ties expect to see you an Academician before 
you have numbered thirty years.' 
» Pudge r 

* I mean what I say. Anyhow, you'll be 
one of the foremost painters of this genera- 
tion ; and though I have the highest possible 
respect for the member for Harnng and cher- 
ish loyal admiration for Miss Florence, I stiU 
must hold the opinion that a distinguished 
artist would be no unfit match for a iteh bro- 
ker's daughter.' 

*But 1 am not a distineuished artist. 
Would to heaven I were one r groaned Ed- 
ward. 'In that case I might have some 
grounds for hope.' 

* Wait a wee, and, unless I am mistaken 
about the great man of Muswell Hill, success 
will raise you greatly in his esteem.' 

* Go on, go on,' said Edward, smiling sadly. 
* Suppose me a sucoessfiil man. What then ? 
Where is my rank ?— -my title T 

* At least, you are the son of a gentleman. 
I can testif^ to that.' 

Apause. 

* Yes,' said Edward, proudly ; * I was bom 
the son of a gentleman ; and, thank God, my 
dear father was a gentleman till his last 
breath.' 

* You once told me he was an officer in the 
Eing^s service, a colonel in the army.' 

* Yes, I told you so once.' 

* Then by birth you are Miss Newbolt's 
equal.' 

' Doubtless. But how would that fiict help 
me ? Through no fault of his own, my dear 
father lost wealth and station, and spent the 

last years of his life an exile— an— an 

Rupert, " outcast " is a hard word to apply 
to a father who was the incarnation of gen- 
tleness and honor. You would not have me 
go to Mr. Newbolt and tell him the story of 
my father's misery and social degradation V 

' You shouldn't use such extravagant terms 
when speaking of a fkmily trouble which the 
world would treat much more leniently. 
Your father was led into unfortunate speca- 
lations, which brought him to grief. Well, 
what of that? It's a very common occur- 
rence for gentlemen to lose their moncnr in 
bad investments. The same disaster befel my 
poor fiither— God rest his soul !— and yet 1 
don't take it to heart as you do. I should be 
very much surprised if any man thought the 
worse of me because my rather lost oO,00(R 
in a worthless coal-pit' 

* You never told me this before, Rupert, 
said the artist, with a fresh air of interest 

* I had no sufficient reason for telling you. 
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I mention the fiact now because it strikes me 
you may derive comfort from knowing that 
we are companions in misfortune. But 
enough of that matter. Let us keep to the 
more important subject.' 

Edward made no answer, but the hopeless- 
ness of his countenance declared more forci- 
bly than words could have done, that he felt 
his case could not be improved by fiirther 
conversation. 

* Take my advice, do T continued Rupert, 
adopting a tone of entreaty. 

' To <& what ?' 

* Gk) to Mr. Newbolt, and before you g^ve 
up all hopes of winning Miss Flo, make a 
clean breast of it to him. Personally he has 
a strong liking for you ; and I conceive it to 
be quite withm the ranee of possibility that 
he wUftoss over his foolish ambition to mar- 
ry his daughter to a great man. and accept 
you as a son-in-law, wnen you tell him who 
you are— the son of a well-bom soldier, and 
the grandson of a wealthv baronet.' 

* Kupert,' exclaimed Edward, springing to 
his feet, * how on earth did you learn that my 
father was the son of a baronet ? Who told 
you ? I never cave you a hint * 

And sudden^ the young man paused in 
his impetuous utterances, and sank back again 
on his chair, pale, trembling, and overpowered 
with emotion. 

* Lord, Ned, I have known for many a dav 
past that you are a erandson of Sir Frank 
Starling, of Gamlingnay Ck>urt, in Hamp- 
shire,' was Rupert's quiet answer. 

* How did YOU discover that &ct ? Don't 
you hear me? You shall tell me,' Edward 
cried quickly, gasping for breath when he 
had spoken the words. 

* I made the discovery by no unfair means 
— of that I need not assure you.' 

* Who spoke of un&ir means ? I did not.' 

* Ned,' replied Rupert, * it is not long since 
we went over to Jersey together, and spent a 
week at St. Brelade's. You remember how 
the dear old father received me. If I had 
been his own son he could not have shown 
me more cordial kindness. In those few days 
he gave me the confidence which most men 
do not place in old friends. He trusted me, 
because he knew I loved you with a brother's 
love.' 

* What 1 did he tell you his name was Star- 
ling? that he was Colonel Starling, Sir 
Frwik's youneer son ?' 

* No, Nedy ne didbi't teU me So much as 
that But one morning, when you were 
painting your cliff-piece of Greoe (U Lecq, and 
he took me for a walk to Le TaCy we natural- 
ly fell to talking about you. He told me how 
he had sent you to Elizabeth's College, 
Guernsey, in the hope that you would become 
a classical scholar, and enter the Church ; but 
with strong sympathy for vour ambition to 
be a painter, he added tnat he was well 
pleased that you had defeated his scheme for 
placing you in a learned profession. Well, in 
the course of our talk he informed me that 
he had once been a rich man, and that his 
&mily was what is ordinarily termed a good 
one. He did not tell me its rank or his name 
— ^but when he shortly after took out his 



watch, I saw the Starling arms upon it You 
know I have a strong turn for heraldry, as a 
pretty field for amusement, and never forget 
a shield which I have once seen. So when i 
returned to London I looked out the arms in 
Burke, and then referred to a genealogical 
sketch of the Starlings.' 

* Why did you never tell me this before ?' 
inquired Edward, with less excitement, but 
still evincing lively interest in his friend's 
words. 

* There was no reason why I should trou- 
ble you about the matter.' 

* Surely you would have spoken to me 
about it, unless you had a defimte reason for 
being silent' 

* I thought that if you wished me to talk 
about your family anairs you would invite 
the discussion.' 

* Was that all ? Surely that was not the on- 
ly consideration which tied your tongue.' 

* Perhaps, Ned,' said Rupert, slowly, afler 
an embarrassing pause, * I feared to five you 
I>ain by reminding you of some social disqua- 
lification about which you would rather l^ve 
me and all the world kept in ifi;norance.' 

* Go on, Rupert,' rejoined Edward, a bright 
color springing to his &ce as he spoke ; *■ don't 
fear to hurt me now. Nothing you say will 
give me offence.' 

' I had better say no more. Fm afraid Fve 
already said too much.' 

* Do as I ask you, Rupert Speak out 
Your speech, whatever it may be, won't hurt 
me ; but your silence will vex me.' 

* Well Wed, if you will have it, don't knock 
me down when 1 have obeyed you.* 

* I am a man of peace.' 

Clearing his throat and then speaking with 
a well assumed air of reluctance, though he 
was but uttering words which he had 1od£ 
wished to say, Rupert replied, * When 1 
looked in Burke and Lodge, I found that old 
Sir Frank Starling, of Gamlinghay, had two 
sons, Frank and Edward. Frank married 
Miss Merv3m, of Rin^mere Park, and at his 
death left an only child, a son, who is now 
the heir-apparent to his grandfather. Mr. 
Frank Starling married late in life, and his 
son, (the heir to the title, who is, I presume, 
your first cousin) is still a minor ; am I right T 

* Quite right, so fer.' 

* In the published genealogies it does not 
appear that Sir Frank's second son, Edward 
—{I suppose he was your father ?)' 

' He was my &ther. The same Mr. Edward 
Smith whose acquaintance you made in Jer- 
sey was formerly Colonel Edward Starling, 
M^P. for Ardleigh. I have no objection to & 
communicative to you now.' 

*From the published genealogies it does 
not appear that Colonel Edward Starling wag 
ever married ; for no mention is made in the 
baronetages of his offspring or of his wife.— 
Consequently, Ned, I deemed that I should 
spare you a touch of needless annoyance by 
avoiding all allusions to your birth.' 

' Which you imagined to be one of shame,' 
interposed "Edward, firmly. 

* Shame is a hard word, Ned ; why use itf 

* Because it is the right word to use ; but, 
thank Heaven, it is a word which cannot be 
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applied to my Urth or my mother's repnta- 
(ion.' 

* Remember, Ned, you forced me to speak as 
I have spoken. If you had allowed me to 
take my own course I should have remained 
sUent, as 1 have been for years.' 

' And in error, as you have been fbr years/ 
retorted the artist. 

And then, in a gentler voice and with a 
pleasant smile on his thoughtful face, he con- 
tinued : * It is true, old fSlow, that you are 
treading on delicate ground; but you have 
managed so as not to hurt me. Your infer- 
ence was so reasonable that it would be ridi- 
culous for me to resent it Moreover, as you 
have just reminded me, you have revealed 
your . very natural mistake under compul- 
sion. Hjowever, since you have told mc 
your error, I may as well set you right at 
once. Here, this paper will disabuse you. 
Look at it.' 

Whilst he spoke these words, Edward rose 
from his seat, went to a table which stood in 
a comer of the room, opened a writing-desk 
that rested on the table, and took from a se- 
cret drawer the paper to which he called his 
friend's attention. 

Mr. Rupert Smith seldom blushed ; but an 
honest blush rose to his &ce as his eye fell 
upon the copy of the marriage certificate 
which Edward held in his hand. 

* See,' said the artist, * it certifies the mar- 
riage of Edward Starling and Jane Gordon. 
The marriage was solemnized in the Decem- 
ber of 1822, in a church that is scarce a stone's 
throw from this place — St. Andrew's church, 
Holbom Hill. I was bom in 1824, as you may 
prove by the parish register of St Brelade*8 
church. My mother died when I was a little 
child, and was buried in Jersey. Sometimes 
I try to persuade myself that I can remember 
her fiice, but my imagination is not strong 
enough to delude me mto a belief that I can 
recollect her. She was a gentle, pious wo- 
man; Lisette Renier is never happier than 
when she is talking about her old mistress's 
kindness to her.' 

Rupert was so embarrassed that for the 
moment he was at a loss for a reply. 

Seeing his confusion and wishing to lessen 
it^ Edward resumed his seat, and continued 
talking about his mother in simple words and 
quiet tone, hoping to make his hearer at ease 
with the subject and with himself 

* Jane Gordon was an orphan, the grand- 
child of a certain old Mrs. Jamieson, who 
used years syne to let lodgings in Ely Place. 
As a girl, Mrs. Jamieson had been a servant 
at Cktmlinghay Court; and when in after 
years she lost her husband. Lady Starling, my 
great-grandmother, lent her monev and set 
her up as a lodguig-house keeper in Ely Place, 
which was in mose days inhabited by a much 
better class of people than its present inhabi- 
tants. Jane Gordon's grandmother was there- 
fore an old dependent on the family of Star- 
ling, and when my father and his brother vis- 
ited town they often lodged in her house. In 
the days of his prosperity Colonel Starling, 
M.P. for Ardleigh, used to live in the Alba- 
ny ; but when the terrible crash came which 
resulted in his ruin, he hid away from his cre- 



ditors in his old quarters in Ely Place. It 
was there that he fell in love with my mother, 
and married her in St Andrew's church the 
day before he left England for the last time. 
He and his young wife went abroad, spent a 
year in France, and then settled at St Bre- 
lade's, Jersey, shortly before I was bom.' 

* Does old Sir Frank know that your father 
married her ?' inquired Rupert. 

* Oh, yes ; my father made no secret of the 
affair to his family, at the time of its occur' 
rence. You can easily understand that their 
pride was hurt by the alliance. They would 
have pardoned his misfortunes, and have 
thought it a mere trifle, if Colonel Starling 
had made Jane Gordon his mistress ; but they 
never forgave him for bringing dishonor on 
Gamlinghay by maming 3ie grandchild of 
their old servant When my father settled 
in Jersey, Sir Frank allowed him an income 
of three hundred pounds a year, on condition 
that he lived out of England and ceased to 
bear his name. Of course my grandfather has 
never cared to communicate the fact of his 
unfortunate son's marriaj^ to the compilers 
of ^nealoncal dictionaries.' 

*Then, i^ed, if your cousin Frank, the 
minor, were to die, you ^ 

A shudder ran through Edward's frame as 
he completed the sentence, saying, * would be 
heir to a wealthy baronet, who is already in 
his eighty-sixth year. Yes, if my cousin — a 
boy whom I have never seen — ^were to die, I 
should in the ordinaxy course of events be, 
ere many years have passed, a baronet, and 
the representative of an ancient family^' 

' Ola fellow,' said Rupert, after a pause,. 
* since that is your strange history why don't 
you let Mr. ]N ewbolt mow it ? Though he 
would reftue to give his daughter to E<mard 
Smith, he might not think her ill-mated as 
the wife of Edward Starling. The name, 
without the baronet's style and title, is an 
honor.' 

For a minute Edward was silent, and thes 
he answered, *I cannot tell my strange his- 
tory to Mr. Newbolt, because I am bound b^- 
my word of honor, given deliberately to my 
grandfather, not to reveal it to any one under 
existing circumstances. Remembier, I never 
breathed a syllable of it to you, until you had 
discovered the greater part of it without my 
assistance. My conscience does not reprove 
me for having shown you the evidence of my 
mother's marriage, and told you aUy when I 
saw that you had discovered part If my 

Sromise to my grandfather enjoined silence^ 
lial duty commanded me to speak. I could 
not suffer you to remain under a fiUse impreft- 
sion with regard to my mother ; — ^yes, I feel 
that I have acted rightly.' 

* You fdways act rightly,' Rupert broke in^ 
warmly. 

* Then you will not hesitate to bind your- 
self to me with a promise now V 

* I will promise anything' you ask/ 

* Give me your word,, then, never to divulge 
my secret, the secret which you now share 
with me, to any human being, imtil you have 
my express permission to publish it to the* 
world. Make me that promise; I have a right 
to ask it of you.' 
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* Of course, ^ou may command my silence, 
Ned. I promise.' 

'Give me your hand upon the compact/ 
said the artist, holding out his rig:ht hand. 

Whereupon the two friends joined hands ; 
and as each held the other in his grasp, Ed- 
ward said, * There, let us speak no more about 
this matter Just now. A day or so hence I 
will, perhaps, tell you why I am so earnest in 
ezactmff this promise. Dear Rupert, I am 
very glad we have one reserve less in our 
mutu^ coniSldenoe. I am weU pleased that 
you know what you do know now.' 

Rupert's heart was a cold, sluggish heart 
(something especial will ere long be told in 
the pages of this history about its slow, heavy 
pulses) ; but as he heard these last words, it 
beat one pulse fisister than its wont, and felt a 
thrill of joy. * Tes,' his brain thought quickly, 
while his heart beat slowly ; * confidence can- 
not be pulled out of a human heart by sheer 
brute force ; it must be delicately twisted out 
by the fore-finger and thumb.' 



CHAPTER XLI. 

WHEREIN MB. RUPERT SMITH SEARCHES A 
MARRIAGE REGISTER. 

Had Mr. Rupert Smith been a common- 
place character, or had his interest in Edward 
been nothing more than the interest of ordi- 
nary Mendsnip, he would haye accepted the 
artist's account of his mother's marria^ with- 
out hesitation. But Mr. Rupert Smith was 
by no means a commonplace character, and 
his regard for Edward very vrideljr differed 
from that affectionate concern which most 
men feel in tlie welfare and actions of their 
intimate assodates. It was not his wont to 
take statements on trust ; and though he was 
deeply impressed by Edward's truthfulness 
and unvarying honesty, he deemed it advisa- 
ble to test the accuracy of his words, and 
ascertain beyond all doubt the existence of 
title marriage certificate of which he had seen 
a copy. Though the butterfly barrister was 
satiimed that Edward had spoken about his 
mother's marriage with his customary good 
&ith, it occurred to him as just barely possi- 
ble that the marriage had really never taken 
place, and that Edward's version of the aflGsdr 
was simply a repetition of a plausible story, 
invented in his latter days by Colonel Edward 
Starling, qJHm Captain smith, of St. Brelade's, 
Jersey, and ingeniously supported by a spuri- 
ous paper, fabricated by the same Colonel 
Edward Starling in imitation of an ordinary 
official copy of a marria^ registration. The 
suspicion was characteristic of the mind in 
which it arose. 

Having entertained the h^othesis, Mr. 
Rupert Smith lost no time fn mquiring how 
far his ingenious suggestion accorded with fact. 

On the morning following the conversa- 
tion recorded in the last chapter, he walked 
down Holbom Hill, and pausing under the 
wall of St Andrew's churchyard pulled the 
bell of the parish-clerk's office. 

* Are you the clerk of St. Andrew's ?' he 
asked of the old man who answered the sum- 
mons. 



' Yes, I am the derk : but it's after office 
hours.' 

* Indeed,' said Rupert, looking up at the 
clock over the churdi door, * it is still mid- 
day — ^at least for the ordinary purposes of 
business.' 

* Ten minutes past two, anyhow,' re8i)ond- 
ed the clerk, gruffly, * and I am not required 
to keep my office open after two. What may 
you want r 

' I don't want to be married, or churched, 
or christened, or buried,' answered Mr. Ru- 
pert Smith, playfully, taking out his watch 
and comparmg its statement of the time with 
the account given by St. Andrew's clock. ' I 
don't even want to have my banns published 
Yes, your time is right' 

* It will be all wrong if you keep me wait- 
ing here.' 

* Can't you let me look at your register of 
marriages? The search wont take me long.' 

' Hours for searching registers, from nine 
A.M. till eleven a.m. ; fees paid in advance ; no 
copies allowed to be made except by me. 
Can't you see the board ?' retorted the surly 
guardian of the temple and its archives, point- 
ing to the notice-board affixed to the iron 
rails of the churchyard gate. * If you like to 
come at the right time you can make a 
search — ^but all &es must be paid in advance.' 

* Then you can't oblige me,* returned Mil 
Rupert Smith, smiling his most conciliatory 
smile, and speaking in his softest tone of 
courtesv, * by letting me make the search to- 
day ? My time is very valuable just now, for 
I am a business man, literally oppressed with 
business. And I have particular reasons for 
wishing to make this search myself.' 

* I can oblige you, but I shan't I may 
oblige you, but I won't,' replied the clerk, 
preparing to shut the door of his office in the 
applicanrs fiice. * Office hours is office hours, 
and duty is duty. There, you may as well 
go now, you're getting a crowd round you. 
if I went letting people make searches just at 
whatever times it pleased them, I &ould 
have a precious life of it with all the lawyer's 
clerks in London bothering me out of my 
wits. Oppressed with business ! Ugh ! I 
dare say you've got to work hard enough for 
five-and-twenty shillings a-week. I Know 
you, bless you ; you cant get the better of me 
by flashing a gold watch in my face. Ugh 1 
I was a copying clerk in Chancery Lane be* 
fore I turned parish-clerk. Don't try any of 
that sawder with me.' 

Mr. Rupert Smith was delighted. 

That he, the superbly-attir^ dandy of the 
Temple and the Rhododendron Club, should 
be mistaken for an attorney's clerk was an 
exquisite joke ; and he enjoyed it 

* Then you ikamit oblige me,' he answered, 
putting his left foot over the threshold of the 
office-door. 

* I don't mean to : there, get your foot out 
of the way, and let me close the door.' 

* Wait a^minute, my dear friend. I must 
know more of you, for you are a man made 
after my own heart Look here, do you see 
this sovereign f 

The pariui clerk of St Andrews did see the 
sovereign - and the aspect of the coin caused 
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him (suddenly to change his tone and manner, 
and to think that he had mistaken the charac- 
ter and condition of the applicant who had 
presomed to rinf^ his bell at an unofficial hour. 

*Pray come m, sir/ entreated the clerk, 
bowing low before the image of his eracious 
Queen. * I meant no offence. The nict is, if 
I did not stand out for making the public 
come at the risht time, I should never know 
when my da^s work was done. But, of 
course, the public is one thing, gentlemen is 
another thinff. Pray take a seat' 

As the clerk gave this explanation he ad- 
mitted the Tisitor, and closed the door of his 
little den on the street-boys who had gathered 
round the entrance of the office. 

' Thank you, I can stand,' said Rupert, de- 
clining the inyitation to occupy a chair. 
* Bring me your marriage register for 1822, 
and let me examine it for a few minutesw 
When I have satisfied my curiosity I'll give 
you the sovereign. You have the book in 
that strong case, I suppose.* 

In a trice the custodian of the St. Andrew's 
archives placed the volume before his client ; 
and for five minutes Mr. Rupert Smith amus- 
ed himself with turning over the leaves and 
inspecting the entries of the record. 

*■ Good ; that's enough,' was his brief ex- 
pression of satisfaction as he closed the regis- 
ter. ' I have seen enough.' 

The clerk rubbed his hands, the fingers of 
which itched for the coin that had been so 
tenaptinglv held before his eyes. 

' Shall I make any copy V inquired the offi- 
cial, iaintness and tremor seizing his heart as 
he saw his guest turn away from the table 
and move towards the door without making 
any sign that he intended to fulfil his part of 
the unofficial arrangement. 

' No, I don't want any copy, I thank you ; 
the testimony of my e^es is enough I wish 

Sou a very good morning,' said Mr. Rupert 
mith, raisine his hat, and bowing with a 
pleasant mockery of politeness. 

' The sovereign, sir ; you have forgotten to 
pay me.' 

' Exactly, my good fHend, I have forgotten 
to pay you. Occasionally my memory is 
very treacherous. The sovereign is in my 
pocket; and I cannot see much likelihood 
that it will find its way into yours. I feel 
for your disappointment, but comfort mjrself 
with a hope that it may teachyou to be more 
observant of office rules. You have been 
guilty of a grave breach of dut]^ in allowing 
me to inspect that register at this late hour of 
the morning ; and you have abused the trust 
placed In you by your employers in allowing 
me to search before I had paid the appointea 
fee. In consideration of the annovance you 
are now experiencing, I will abstam finom re- 
porting your conduct to the churchwardens ; 
but I most seriously urge upon you the ne- 
cessity of being more careftQ for the future. 
Never, for any consideration whatever, allow 
your registora to be searched out of the ap- 
pointed houra ; and always insist on payment 
in advance.' 

* You won't keep your word, then ?' hissed 
the clerk, who had lieoom^ pale with vexation 
andrage. 



* My dear Mend, I never keep my word 
when it answera my purpose to break it' 

' You are not a eentleman !' 

* It is quito nee^ess for you to tell me so. 
An attorney's copvinff clerk, of course, is not 
a gentleman. Good morning, my dear 
friend.' 

* You are a cheat — a mere trumpery cheat' 

* I'm a cheat, my good fellow,' returned Mr. 
Rupert Smith, smiling, as he rose and put his 
hand on the latoh of the outer door, * unques- 
tionably, for I have cheated you. But you 
wrong yourself as well as me by calling me a 
trumpery cheat. Reflect for a moment : if I 
am a trumpery cheat, what a dull fellow you 
must be to let me outwit you I There Uiere, 
my poor man, don't be angry.' 

* If you ever come here again,' screamed the 
old clerk, as Mr. Rupert Smith left the office^ 
closing the door after him. 

* m come in office houra, and pay in ad- 
vance,' observed the barrister, popping his 
head back to finish the sentence, and give his 
adversary a parting smile of triumph. 

Having administered this last stab to the 
clerk of St Andrew's parish, Mr. Rupert 
Smith twirled his cane over his head, adjust- 
ed his hat, surveyed his welMr€»sed figure 
in a mirror expo§ed for sale in an upholsterer's 
shop, and then walked up the sunnyside of 
Holbom and Oxford Street to the Westrcnd 
of the town. 

* Well,' thought* Mr. Rupert Smitli, as he 
wended his way to the fashionable quarter, 
* it did not cost me much money to settle that 
point, and it was capital fun getting Uie pull 
over that crusty old knave. On the whole, it 
is better fun to outwit a knave than to cheat 
an honest man. After picking a rogue's 
pocket one can walk away with a pleasant 
sense of having served the ends of retributive 
justice and helped the sacred cause of moral* 
ity. Whew ! And so that marriage did itike 
place 1 There's no doubt that Ned's father 
actually married Jane Gtordon in 1822. I 
know Colonel Edward Starling's signature 
as well as I know my own, and I dare swear 
in any court of justice that the " Edward 
Starling" in the register was written by Ned's 
fiither. What could have induced him to 
marry his landlady's granddaughter ? Love f 
Fudge I I know a little too much of the lato 
Colonel Edward Starling, alias Captain 
Smith, to deem him capable of pure affection 
for a pretty cook-maid. Poor Ned, with his 
charmine simplicity, may romance about the 
gay, devu-may-care gentleman who was the 
author of his existente ; but I am rather too 
fiuniliarwith Captain Smith's early history 
to think as highly of him as Ned doe& It is 
passing stranse, though, that he should have 
married his landlady's granddaughter, and 
that the elder of his sons should have perpe- 
trated the same folly. By Jove! families 
have their characteristic weakness as well as 
their distinctive virtues; and I suppose a 
weakness for their luidladies' granddauehten 
is the distinctive frailty of the honorablehouse 
of which I am an unacknowledged mem- 
ber. But I flatter myself I have a greater 
stock of prudence than feU to the lot of my 
immediate progenitor. 
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'And so, Ned is next inBucceasion to the 
title and estate after his dear cousin Frank. 
He has never seen Master Frank ; but I have. 
Last autumn two years, when curiosity, 
natural and becoming in Ned*8 friends, took 
me to Gamlinghay, I saw the youngster 
riding in the park ; and as I loitered under 
the trees I had a deliberate view of liim. He 
is a well-looking boy (I don't believe a posi- 
tively ugly Starling ever broke bread in 
Gamlinghay Court), but as for physical 
strength, he*s a mere weed. It would not 
surprise me at all to hear that he had taken 
to consumption, and was making good speed 
to another world. And even if he were as 
robust as a prize-fighter, his life would still 
be only a life, and a topple from a horse, an 
unlucky shot, or any one of a dozen other 
possible accidents, might put an end to it. 
Yes, as long as the boy remains unmarried 
and childless, Ned will have a good chance 
of stepping into England's aristocracv. By 
Jovel Sir Edward Starling, Bart, of Gam- 
linghay, Hampshire, wouldn't have to ask 
twice, if he wished to pay his addresses to 
Miss Florence Newbolt. I am much mis- 
taken if the noisy capitalist of Muswell Hill 
wouldn't be well pleased with such a match 
for his daughter. 

* One of these fine days I shall impart my 
discovery to Miss Guerdon, of Hampton 
Court. I wonder what she will say to my 
mysterious intercourse with Colonel Star- 
lings son ? I wonder how she'll like to be 
tola that the gay, dissipated soldier, who dis- 
dained to marry her turned virtuous as he 
grew less prosperous, took to wife a cook- 
maid's daughter, and lived a model of domes- 
tic morality ever afterwards ? Could I make 
the announcement the means of screwing 
another bagof monev out of dear Miss Guer- 
don — ay ? jPoor soul 1 I have nearly sucked 
her dry as it is ; but I have no one else to 
look to for a fresh supply* of cash, and cash I 
must have. Heighol what a nuisance it is 
that the law permits tradesmen to pester 
gentlemen for payment of those little sums, 
which always seem so little till the time 
comes when they must be settled ? Whether 
Ned goes to Rome, or sticlcs in Fumival's 
Inn, a terrible conviction is growing upon 
me that my best chance of an easy me for 
the next few vears will be found in some land 
leas insensible to my merits than this per- 
fidious Albion. In fact, London is getting 
unpleasantly curious about me. The tailor in 
whom my soul delighted, and who had my 
most implicit confidence, gives me disquieting 
hints that his ignoble business cannot be car- 
ried on unless his patrons give him money as 
well as orders. And then, sooner or later, 
there'll be an explosion in Bristol Street. If 
Mr. Rupert Smith hadn't the courage of ten 
heroes m his one breast, he'd begin to droop 
his head and be despondent But Mr. Rupert 
Smith's motto is " Not Dead Yet" 

' Ay, " Not Dead Yet" Before the game 
ends I'll make some startling strokes. Any 
Ubw, if Ned knocks up in the socud scale I 
shall mount with him. It's all in my favor 
that he's a stronger nmn than I took mm for. 
Ten or eleven months since I remember say- 



ing to myself, '* We pull In the same cranky 
boat, with just the same sort of broken 
oars. Butf by Jove, after aU^ we are not in fhe 
same booty and icepuU mth wry dijferent oar*.* 



CHAPTER XLIL 
edwabd's comfobter. 

Edwabd derived great comfort from the 
change which came over his intercourse with 
Rupert towards the close of May, 1847. When 
they are in love, men act much aft^r the 
fashion of women; exercising a thousand 

aueer artifices and innocent deceits to conceal 
leir passion from general observers until 
they are at liberty to proclaim the attainment 
of their hopes to the whole world ; but suffer- 
ing intense restlessness and fever if they have 
no particular friend to whom they can safely 
confide their sentimental longings. When 
Damon is in love, it is notable how his affec- 
tion for Pythias rises to boiling point, and 
how greedily he seizes every occasion for 
boring Pythias about the goodness and grace, 
the wit and and beauty of the young lady 
who, in spite of austere relations and unpro- 
pitious circumstances, is destined, sooner or 
later, to become Mrs. Damon. 

But Edward's wretched passion had sealed 
his lips to the one friend to whom he would 
have poured forth the story of his romantic 
distress, had he loved where he could hope 
to win. Could he have persuaded himself 
that Flo might one day become his wife, he 
would speedily have bound Rupert with a 
promise of inviolable secrecv, and then, after 
the wont of younff lovers, have indulged in 
rhapsodical avowus of his hopes and fean. 
And even under the circumstances of his un- 
happy case, — from hinting at which, even to 
their mothers, most men would have been 
restrained by a sort of false shame, — ^he would 
gladly have sought the consolation of his 
mend's sympathy, if he had not satisfied him- 
self that chivalric devotion to Flo command- 
ed him to persevere in silence to his peculiar 
associate. 

* No,' he more than once said to himself, * I 
will never insult her hj telling my miserable 
presumption to any living creature.' 

Some readers, perhaps, will regard these 
yearnings for sympathv in his sorrow as signs 
ofwe^mess; and perhaps they were conse- 
quences of an almost womanly gentleness 
that tempered the sterner stuff of his brave 
and manly nature. But if th^ were Bi^na 
of weakness, the courage and firmness with 
which he opposed them were proofe of supe- 
rior strength. 

The selMependent course on which he had 
resolved was taken from him. 

Even before he learnt that Rupert had for 
months been looking into his heart, and 
watching its action as a naturalist might 
observe the toil of bees working in a glass 
hive, John Buckmaster had detected his 
secret, and told him so. 

Of course Edward communicated to the 

old art-master his plan for studying at Rome. 

The same dav which heard him lay the pro- 

I ject before Mr, Newbolt and the sisters was 
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also the day on which he made known the 
same intention to John Backmaster. 

' This is not a new thoueht V said John 
Buckmaster, raising himseli in the bed to 
which he had been confined for several days 
by gout. 

' jNo, not qnite a new thought; does it meet 
your approval ? ' 

The old man was silent for a minute, during 
which he fixed his eves intently on his pupil, 
gazing at him with, an earnestness which 
caused the artist's heart to beat fast. 

That gaze assured him that John Buck- 
master was aware why he wished to leave 
England. 

* Yes, boy, it's a good excuse,' said the vet- 
eran, taking his eyes from the young artist, 
who had become pale with excitement. 

* You see that it is an excuse,' was Edward's 
answer. 

*• They won't,— that's all you have to think 
about.' 

*If I could deceive you, sir, I wouldn't. 
But how have you learnt what i wished no 
one to suspect?' 

' An honest man's tongue will occasionally 
say what is untrue ; his face never.' 

* My tongue has only been sUent^not un- 
truth&L' 

* I have watched the lines come into your 
fiEice, Edward,' returned the old man slowly 
and sorrowfiilly, *the same lines that stole 
the roundness firom my own, when I was just 
Tour age. I knew from the first how it would 
be, must be. She is so very beautiful ; and 
yoa are such a simple, good lad — and I 
brought you together.' 

' I had seen her before you ever introduced 
me to Mr. Newbolt. The mischief was done 
before I painted " For Ever." ' 

To which announcement, made for the pur- 
pose of lessening the veteran's sorrow, John 
buckmaster replied bv raising both his hands 
^multaneottsly from the coverlet of his bed, 
whilst a look of sudden surprise and eloquent 
significance took possession of his face. 

' You remember the likeness, Mr. Buck- 
master ? I tried to disguise it as much as I 
could. You see, the fault is not yours.' 

* They suspect nothing ? ' 

' It is impossible that they should suspect 
my madness.' 

'* It isn't madness ; but you must call it so, 
— ^for there is no hope for you.' 

* Let us say no more about it, sir,' replied 
Edward, gently taking his old master's hand, 
and striving to soothe him. * It will comfort 
me to remember that you saw my anguish 
when no one else could see it ; and when I am 
at Borne I shall be all the happier for knowing 
tiiat you think it best that I should keep away 
from you for a time.' 

The two men said no more on the subject 
then ; but when Edward paid his next visit to 
the sick man's bedside, they talked more fully 
and calmly about the different roads on which 
they were about to travel ; the journey which 
the young artist was bent on making to the 
sacred city, the journey which the veteran 
knew he must soon make to the life that en- 
dures forever. 
* Hence it came to pass that, when Edward 



had taken Rupert into his confidence, he had 
two friends to whom he could speak freely of 
that great sorrow which covered him at the 
outset of life. 

It would be hard to say from which of his 
two fHends Edward derived the greater com- 
fort. 

To both he was equally communicative on 
tlie subject of his hopeless love for Flo. 

But to Rupert he imparted many particu- 
lars of his personal history with which he did 
not care to trouble Ids old master's closing 
daya 

With some of these particulars of Edward's 
personal history it is necessary that readers 
should be made acquainted. 



CHAPTER XLm 
edwasd's fbomke to his father. 

The young artist not only drew closer to 
his fHend, but conceived for him an affection 
widely different from the regard which he had 
previously borne him. Hitherto, they had 
been constant companions ; the younger look- 
ing up to the elder with trust and generous 
aomiration, but still forbearing to admit him 
to the inmost chambers of his heart. Inter- 
course may have many degrees of intimacy ; 
and though at an early date of their acquaint- 
ance Rupert had gained access to an inner 
circle of Edward's life, it was not till the 
summer of 1847 that he knew Mm IhorougMy. 
It is possible for a man to cherish for one of 
his own sex love passing the love of woman ; 
and from the night which heard the artist 
confess to the barrister his passion for Flor- 
ence Newbolt, Edward for many days felt 
for Rupert that extreme and most ardent 
devotion. 

Outwardly, and inwardly also in a slight 
de^ee, Rupert at the same time changed his 
attitude to John Buckmaster's pupil. For four 
years the dandy of the Temple had assumed 
an air of superiority and a tone of protection 
to the young painter, bestowing lavish praise 
on his artistic labors, and encoura^g him 
to strive for the highest honors of his profes- 
sion; but on all subjects distinct from art, 
treating him as a simple, unsophisticated lad, 
and condescending to his ignorance of the 
world. In &ct, Rupert haa exercised over 
Edward that control which wry young men 
often submit to from those who are their 
seniors by a few years ; and Edward, recog- 
nising with characteristic modesty, and alS> 
with characteristic loyalty of nature over- 
estimating the qualities in which he was his 
friend's inferior, had been well pleased to re- 
gard him, on certain points, as a Mentor and 
patron. But at the date now under conside- 
ration Rupert laid aside this tone of inoffen- 
sive patronage, and made Edward understand , 
that henceforth they were to live together on 
terms of perfect equality. Nor was this alte- 
ration of Rupert's maimer merely a subtle and 
insincere artifice. As readers abeady know, 
the fiippant sceptic could admire in others 
the virtues in which he was himself signally 
deficient, and pay homaee to goodness which 
he had no intention of emulating ; and no 
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more than bare justice is rendered to a natnre 
at one time not inordinately wicked, when it 
is stated that he could feel ^nuine reyerence 
for the moral grandeur of his friend, who was 
prepared to face life-long sorrow rather than 
abuse the trust of an insolent though cordial 
patron. In this sentiment of admiration for 
what he was pleased to term * Ned's sublime 
folly,' Rupert was thoroughly honest to him- 
self; but it was no less a &ct that, in allowing 
the sentiment to become apparent, he was 
less anxious to mitigate his friend's anf^ish 
by generous sympathy than bent on gaming 
a stronger influence over him. 

The completeness of the confidence which 
Edward now began, and for a considerable 
time continued, to plaee in his friend will be 
best shown by reporting part of a conversa- 
tion which they held in the June of 1847, as 
it will not only display the artist's perfect 
trust in Rupert's honor, but will also put read- 
ers in possession of certain facts intimately 
connected with the later eyents of this his- 
tory. 

*! knew nothing about my dear Other's 
family,' said Edward, sitting down in his 
customary chair in the studio after he had 
trimmed the lamp which was burning on the 
table, * and almost nothing of his history till 
the year in which he died. It is near mid- 
night ; — is it too late for me to begin a long 
story?' 

^ Go on, man ; I'll begin a fresh cigarette 
first There, talk away. 

* For more than two years before his death 
my dear father was aware that the mischief 
was in progress which would certainly bring 
him to the graye. • When you and I went to 
Jersey together he already regarded himself 
as a doomed man. Indeed, on the day be- 
fore our arrival at St Brelade's, Dr. Anstru- 
ther, the chief of the St. Helier's physicians, 
had told him that he discerned in him the 
first symptoms of a malady that invariably 
proved fatal, although its course was often 
tedious. But thougn my fE^ther was well 
aware of his state, he forbore to impart the 
truth to me. In the spring of 1845, however, 
I learnt that he did not hope to live for many 
months. You remember that I spoke to you 
about his alarming condition when I returned 
to town (at his urgent request) in the April of 
thatyear. At that time I knew that he was 
Sir frank Starling's younger son. In May I 
went back to St. Brelade's, and before the 
end of the month my dear father was dead.' 

* I remember.' 

' In those last days of his life he told me 
how he had arranged his private affairs. Of 
wealth, he had little to leave behind him. 
The income of 3002. per annum which my 
grandfather allowed him throughout the 
years of his residence in Jersey nad been 
almost always expended on my education 
and his own simple wants ; but he had con- 
tracted no debts since settling on the island, 
and was a little more than a hundred pounds 
in advance of the world. " So, my poor boy,'* 
he said to me, " when you have laid me in 
the grave there will be but a slender sum for 
your pocket. May Gk)d help you in your 
struggle with life I Thank the Father of us 



all poor erring creatures, you have sound 
health and honest intentions. I wish I could 
do something for poor Lisette. You may 
not let her old age be one of want if you are 
in a position to help her; for she nursed 
your mother in her dying illness, tended you 
with true woman's affection when you were 
a little fellow, and has been a devoted serv- 
ant to me throughout the long years of my 
exile and ignominy. She has contrived to 
save a few pounds from her wages; and 
poor people can Uye on very little in this 
place; but still I am terribly afraid she will 
be pinched when I am gone, unless you can 
make her an occasional present" 

* Of course he knew there was no need for 
him to i)oint out more particularly my duty to 
Lisette ; and wishing to set his mind at ease 
on this point, I answered, "Father, I shall 
not turn my back on Jersey until I have pro- 
vided for Lisette Renier. I shall not want 
the few pounds you leave behind you, and I 
shall invest them in an annuity for Lisette's 
benefit Thank God, the education which 
you have given me and my sound constitu- 
tion preserve me from anxiety for the future. 
So don't trouble yourself about Lisette^ She 
shall be taken care of" Lord ! Rupert, this 
simple promise of mine touched him so deep- 
ly that the tears rolled down his cheeks. His 

generous nature always made him exafserate 
le gpodness of others, and attribute aUkinds 
of virtue to the most, ordinary people— •£ 
kinds of merit to the most ordinaiy acta. I 
won't repeat to you all the eulogies and 
extravagant expressions of gratitude which 
he poured upon me ; of course I knew how 
little I deserved them ; if I had not known 
how to accx>unt for them by reference to his 
own simple goodness they would have hu- 
miliated me. 

* When we had arranged about Lisette, he 
gave me a letter, addressed to Sir Frank Star- 
ling, Bart., Gamlinghay Court, Hampshire. It 
was a s^ed letter, but he told me about its 
contents, saying, " Ned, take this letter, and 
as soon as the breath is out of my body, post 
it From it my father and mother (they are 
both very old) will learn that I am no more, 
and that I have left a son whom I commend 
to their care. God pardon me for all the 
trouble, and anguish, and shame I have 
caused them 1 At one time I thought them 
stem and cruel to me ; but I now see the er- 
ror of my ways, and with sincere humility I 
confess my faults, implore them to be merci- 
ful to my memory, and entreat them to be- 
friend you. You may not expect much from 
them, Ned ; for your father was a bad son — a 
very different son frxnn you ; but I feel sure 
they will help you with a start-off in life." 
Then, Rupert, he went on to tell me how 
when he first came of age there had been a 
misunderstanding and a law-suit, growing 
out of an old fiimily quarrel, two genera- 
tions old, between his trustees under a great- 
uncle's will, and his father who had advanced 
a claim to a part of the trust property. The 
decisions of the Ck>urt of Chanceiy were 
against Sir Frank's claim; and the result 
was that the &ther conceived a dislike for the 
son, when the latter was still a very yoang 
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man. My uncle sided with Sir Frank ; — so, 
through no fault of his, mj poor father, at 
the outset of life, was on cold terms, though 
not at open variance, with his father, mother 
and brother. He was greatly to be pitied. 
Entering the army, he lived expensively with 
the officers of a crack regiment ; and when 
he retired from the service, after the battle of 
Waterloo, he retained only the wreck of the 
property about which there had been the un- 
fortunate law-suit To retrieve his injured 
fortunes, he, as many honorable gentlemen 
have foolishlv done, embarked in specula- 
tions, was lea by clever knaves into Dubble 
companies, and so came the crash about 
Vhich I have told vou already. Then it was 
that Sir Frank and his wife and elder son 
broke with him ; refused to receive him at 
Qamlinghay, or recognise him in the world. 
They had never cordially liked him dnce the 
close of the Chancery suit ; he had displeased 
them by spending lavishlv his great-uncle*s 
estate ; they had resented what they termed 
the disgrace which he had brought on the 
fiimily hj publicly entering into commercial 
undertti^ings ; they were furious with indig- 
nation when he was gazetted a bankrupt. 
But very likely they would have come toge- 
ther again, had it not been for his marriage 
with my mother, who was only a slight de- 
cree above the rank of a servant. As my 
dear father told the story to me, he strove to 
take all the blame to himself, and tried to 
persuade me that his relations had not been 
at all in &ult. But, making allowance for 
his generous readiness to take the misconduct 
of others on his own shoulders, I saw that 
throughout his ill-starred course imprudence 
bad been his worst, his only failing. 

* He saw that I took this view of the case, 
and would take no other. But my faith and 
pride in him did not seem to comfort him. 
Clearly he was afraid Uiat my keen sense of 
his wrongs, and of the harshness — aye, the 
injustice — with wWch he had been treated by 
his nearest relations, would cause me to bear 
myself haughtily and offensively to them, if 
they offerea to recognise me. 

* " Dear boy," he said, earnestly, ** make me 
a solemn promise.*' 

•"Father" I answered, without caution, 
" I will promise whatever you wish." 

'"K your grand&ther and grandmother 
should consent to see you, be dutiful, respect- 
ful, and conciliating to them. Let no allu- 
sions of theirs to my early uidiscretions or 
later misdeeds draw from you an irritable 
speech, or even a defence of my conduct. 
Whatever they may say to you, bear patiently 
with them ; remembering that they are very 
old people, and that they are my rather and 
mother. I owe them a vast debt of duty, of du- 
tv never rendered when it was In my power to 
do so, which I can never pay. Dear boy, take 
tlxat debt of mine upon you, and pay it to the 
utmost farthing. Whatever favcu^ they offer 
you, accept them, without regara to the man- 
ner in which they are conferred. Receive 
i^hatever they may be pleased to give, how- 
ever much your pride and your love of me 
may inspire you to reject their aid. And 
T^batever they may require you to do in reg- 



ulating your future course, obey them,— un- 
less they ask you to relinqui^ your chosen 
profession. I do not ask you to surrender 
art, if they should ask you to adopt another 
calling ; but whatever else they may demand 
of you, obey them. That is what I ask of 
you. Give me your promise." 

' " I have already promised, father," I an- 
swered, with an effort. 

* " Thank Gk)d I" replied my father ; " I cap 
rely on you. Your word will never be brok- 
en, to me or any man." 

* A day or two later he said to me, ** My 
only brother died three years since, but he 
left an only son, who will, should he outlive 
my father, succeed to the estates and title. 
Still, with only one life between vou and the 
succession, it is not improbable that you may 
one day be the representative of an ancient 
&mily, which has few descendants on the 
face of the earth. If you should ever become 
Sir Edward Starling, of Gamlinehay Court, 
Ned, pay whatever debts your famer owes to 
tradesmen in London and elsewhere. My 
bankruptcy has given me ^^g^ quittance of 
their claims : but there are nrms in London 
who supplied me with necessaries whilst I 
lived in London between 1815 and 1822, and 
I should like vou to repay them what they 
lost by me. Of course the liabilities of those 
wretched companies Which ruined me, and 
which have lone since been swept away, will 
be no concern of yours. I only ask vou to do 
what is just to my old tradesmen and their re- 
presentatives. Should ^u ever want to learn 
about my pecuniaiy affairs, prior to mv resi- 
dence here, Mr. Purfleet, of Lincoln^s Inn 
Fields, of the firm of Purfleet, Herring, and 
Smallcroft, cangive you all the information 
you require. Write that down now." 

' The next few days my dear father spent 
in reading and prayer. Mr. Dupuis, the Vi- 
car of St. Brelaae*s, was very kind to him, 
and visited him daUy durine the last weeks 
of his illness. Then the ena came; and we 
buried him by the side of my mother. 

* On the evening of his death I walked 
down to St. Heller's and posted the letter to 
my grandfather. While I was absent from 
St. Brelade's, dear Lisette watched by the si- 
lent bed. 

* At the close of the third day I received a 
lettterfrom my grand&ther. Here it is. I 
will read it to you. 

* " Sir Frank Starlfaig, Bart., of Gamling- 
hav Court, presents his compliments to Mr. 
Edward Smith, and begs to state that he has 
read and paid due attention to the letter writ- 
ten to Sir Frank by Mr. Edward Smith's fa- 
ther. Sir Frank Starling begs also to thank 
Mr. Edward Smith for the orief announce- 
ment of the day and hour at which his &ther 
expired. 

' " Sir Frank Starling has dispatched a mes- 
senger to his solicitor, Mr. Purfleet, of Lincoln's 
InnTields, requestinj^ that gentleman to has- 
ten to Jersey, and, ifpossible, be present at 
the funeral of Mr. Edward Smith's &ther. 
As Mr. Purfleet is at this present moment at 
Southampton, attending to Sir Frank Star- 
ling's affairs, he will most likelv be able to 
reach Jersey in time to witness the interment 
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As it is desirable that Mr. Purfleet should in- 
spect the body of Mr. Edward Smith's father, 
deceased, Bir Frank Starling would wish Mr. 
Edwa^ Smith to make arranfi^ements so that 
the inspection may be made. Of course, 
should it be beyond Mr. Purfleet*s power to 
cross from Southampton to the island in time 
for a funeral arranged in the ordinaiy man- 
ner, Sir Frank Starling will not require the 
corpse to be viewed by his solicitor. 

* " May, 1845. 
, * " Gamlinghay Court, Hants." 

* Look at the handwriting, Rupert The 
old age of the writer is apparent in it ; so is 
his stern, selfish, unrelenting nature. No 
word, you see, of sorrow for his son's death ; 
not even an acknowledgment that the dead 
man was his son. He wrote to Mr. Edward 
Smith about Mr. Edward Smith's father, de- 
ceased ; not to his grandson, about the death 
of that grandson's beloved &ther. Can you 
imagine anything more brutal, Rupert ? 

* " Accept a favor from the man who could 
write me Uiat letter !" I thought, and fierce, 
bitter, angry feeling filled me, making every 
nerve in my body tmele with rage, as I paced 
up and down the garden of our little cottage, 
by turns glancing at the stormy bay, and then 
looking up at the window of the chamber in 
which my dear &ther had found his last rest. 
I must have turned m^ eyes up to that win- 
dow manv scores of times before I recalled 
the promise my &ther had exacted from me, 
to bear myself patiently and meekly to Sir 
Frank and Lady Starling, to take up his debt 
of filial duty to them, and pav it to the ut- 
most farthing— however harsh and insolent 
those unnati^al creditors might be. 

* I remembered my promise ; and I kept it' 
*You saw Sir Frank? you saw him at 

Gamlinghay ? I think you told me so the 
other day.' 

*I did: listen, and PU tell you in what 
maimer I was invited to Gamlinghay, and 
how I was received there.' 



CHATER XLIV. 

FtTBFLEBT, OF " PURFLKET, HEBRING, AND 

SMALLCKOFT." 

* My dear father,' continued Edward, * was 
buried on the sixth dajr after his death. 

* On the evening before the funeral I was 
standing in the garden of the old cottage, 
counting the slow, wretched moments. The 
Southampton boat had, I knew, arrived at 
St Helier's, and already, since Uie entrance 
of the steamer into the harbor, the time ne- 
cessary for the drive from the town to St 
Brelade's church had twice passed by. I 
wished to take my last look at my father's 
face ; and yet, before I put him out of human 
sight for ever, I wishea my grandfather's so- 
licitor to make his official inspection of the 
dead man. The recollection of my promise 
that I would in all things do m^ utmost to 
comply with my grand&ther's wishes decided 
me to give the man of buuness every chance 
of executing his client's commission.^ But 
Lisette Remer and I had agreed that, unless 
Mr. Purfleet arrived in the course of another 



hour, we had better wait for him no longer, 
but complete our arrangements for the inter- 
ment, which was to take place at an early 
hour on the following morning. 

* While I was thus waiting impatiently in 
the garden, a fly drove up the St Heher's 
road, and stopped at the gate within a yard 
of the spot where I happened to be standing. 
From this carriage a gentleman descended. 

' " I think this is the house you want, sir,** 
said the driver to the passenger. 

* " It is," answered the gentleman ; " I told 
you I should know the cottage as soon as I 
saw it That will do. You can wait here ; 
for I shall return to St Helier's to sleep." 

'I had no doubt that the gentleman was* 
Mr. Purfleet ; and the words which he spoke 
to the flyman made an impression on me, as 
I learnt from them that, though I had never 
seen him (as far as I could remember), he had 
at some former time been in my father's 
home. Moreover, the thought at tiiat same 
moment flashed upon me that my &ther had 
referred me to Mr. Purfleet for information 
about his debts to London tradesmen. The 
recollection of this fact, combined wiUi the 
traveller's knowledge of the cottage, caused 
me to feel towards him more as though he 
was my father's friend than Sir Frank Star- 
ling's solicitor. When the mind is ezcit»l 
by grief it takes notice of trifles, and reasons 
upon them with more than customary quick- 
ness. Moreover, the stranger's voice, al- 
though I had only heard him address a few 
words to the driver, struck me as a pleasant, 
honest voice. 

* Coming out frx)m the shrubs that con- 
cealed me from his view when he first drove 
to the gate, I accosted him, saying that I pre- 
sumed he was Mr. Purfleet 

* " That is my name, sir; and I suppose I 
have the pleasure of speaking to Mr. £dw&rd 
Smith," he answered. 

* On my replying in the affirmative, he con- 
tinued, " I need not then inform you that I 
am here at the request of my client Sir Frank 
Starling, of Gamlinghay. But I have a bet- 
ter title to be here at this sad time. In old 
times I was your father's friend ; and though 
I was compelled in my professional character 
to oppose him in later years on bu^ess 
questions, I believe he always bore me a 
friendly feeling. Allow me the honor of shak- 
ing my old friend's son by the hand." ' 

* He was a small, well-shaped, formal man ; 
dressed in mourning ; and advanced in years, 
though not what could be called an old man. 
His features were regular and expressive of 
energy ; and his manner was very quiet and 
polite, notwithstanding its stiflhess and air of 
command. His hair was grey almost to white- 
ness ; and there was a blemish in his face by 
which any one who had scanned his appear- 
ance could have identified him afterwards. 
The skin of his eye-brows was darkened witli 
a purple discoloration, which was visible 
throiiffh the white hairs, and had a disagi^ea- 
ble effect. 

' I led him straight to my father's room 
saying that, as Sfr Frank Starling wished him 
to see my father's lifeless body, he had better 
inspect it at once. 
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* " True," he answered, with a neryous shud- 
der, " I had better discharge that painful duty 
without delay." 

' When he stood over my father's cofi^ I 
saw that he turned pale, and that tears were 
m his eyes. 

***That will do; come away, my dear 
young friend," he said to me kindly,' turning 
from the coffin after a minute's silent observa- 
tion of the quiet face. 

' We descended to the parlor, and when we 
had entered that room, he said, " Poor fellow, 
he looks just as he did when I first knew him. 
He was a year or two my Junior. Ah, he was 
a fine fellow, and a year or two my junior. 
Time flies fast, Mr. iJdward ; ere long I shall 
be an old man ; and I had better prepare for 
my last end." 

* He was evidently so much moved bj$r what 
he had seen, and I was so stirred by his emo- 
tion and unobtrusive sympathy wiUi my sor- 
row, that, after we had exchanged a few more 
sentences, I broke down and said, *' Sir, I feel 
that I have wronged you in my thoughts. 
Sir Frank Starling wrote me such a cruel, 
harsh, brutid letter that I was prepared to re- 
ceive you as an enemy ; but I see my mistake, 
and beg you to pardon me." 

*'.*0h, he wrote to you harshly, did he? 
You must try not to mind that," he answered.- 

' " Look at the letter," I replied, giving him 
Sir Frank's note. 

* He took the paper and read it When he 
had mastered its contents he returned it to me, 
in his most formal manner, saying, "It's a 
mere business statement Of course it pained 
you, knowing as you do the relationshii) be- 
tween yourself and the writer. Business 
statements are necessarily devoid of fine feel- 
mff." 

^** They need not be brutal," was my re- 
sponse. 

' " Sir Frank Starlmg is my client " he re- 
turned coldly and cautiously. " If 1 a^eed 
with your estimate of his letter, it womd ill 
become me to say so." 

' I felt he was right, and that in asking him 
to express censure of his client's conduct I 
had done wrong. I felt this and told him so. 

' '* Let us say no more about Sir Frank 
Starling," he replied, with an increasing air 
of caution, to my apology ; " and as I nave 
transacted my most painful business, let me 
take my leave for the present You will al- 
low me to call on you to-morrow." 

* »* Certamly," I answered. " The funeral will 
be at ten o'clock ; after the interment I shall be 
happy to see you." 

' " May I not," he inquired, making me a 
stiff bow, " be allowed to pay your father the 
last tribute of respect ? If you would permit 
me to follow him to the churchyard I should 
like to do so. There was never a period in your 
&,ther'8 life, Mr. Edward, when I was not 
proud to call him my friend ; and on all oc- 
casions when it was possible for me to inter- 
fere in his behalf with Sir f^nk, I endeavor- 
ed to remove the obstacles to his return to 
Gamlinghay." 

* Of course I invited him to attend the funer- 
al ; and when I had done so he left me for the 
ni^ht 



' On the following morning we laid my dear 
father in St Brelade's churdiyard ; Mr. Du- 
puis performed the sacred service; Lisette 
Kenier walked by my side from the cottage 
to the grave, and behind us were Mr. Purfleet 
and Dr. Anstruther; and when I turned 
away from the holy ground, I saw that some 
of the village boatmen, to whom father was 
in the habit of talking and showing kmd- 
ness, had of their own accord joined the pro- 
cession. 

* In the afternoon I had another interview 
with Mr. Purfleet, and told him that I should 
wait in Jersey for ten days to dispose of my 
father's effects and make arrangements for 
Lisette Renier's comfort. When he took 
leave of me, he said that he should see Sir 
Frank Starling on his way from Southamp- 
ton to London, and that in all probability I 
should hear from my grand&ther in the 
course of a week. Mr. JEHffleet also told me he 
had paid three visits to my fiither at St Bre- 
lade's; and he gave me many particulars 
about my dear father's early embarrassments, 
with which I need not trouble you at pres- 
ent 

*■ The next morning, at an early hour, Mr. 
Purfleet returned to JEiugland by the South- 
ampton steamer. 

* I had little trouble in transacting the bus- 
iness which detained me in Jersey. With 
the assistance of a St Heller's lawyer, I ob- 
tained le^l possession of my father's effects ; 
a St. Heher's broker bought the ftuniture of 
the cottage, with the exception of the articles 
which Lisette wished to retain for her own 
use ; and after d^fhi^dng the expenses of the 
funeral, and setting apart a small sum for a 
memorial stone, which I directed a St Hel- 
ler's mason to place at the head of my father's 
tomb, I bought with the residue of the estate 
an- annuity ror Lisette in the Jersey States In- 
surance Office. Then I said farewell to Mrji 
Dupuis, Dr. Anstruther, Lisette, and the old 
boatmen. My Jersey life was at an end ; and 
I returned to England.' 

A pause. 

*If I remember, Ned,' observed Rupert, 
' you returned to Jersey for a day or two in the 
autumn of 1846 ?' 

* Yes, for forty-eight hours ; just to satisfy 
myself that Lisette was happy and comfort- 
able with her relations, with whom she had 

gone to live in St Saviour's parish. Poor 
.ear creature, she was quite happy, very 
grateful to me, and fhll of praises for my dear 
father's memory. But since then I have not 
visited the island. Before I go to Rome, 
however, I mean to take another look at Lis- 
ette and St Brelade's churchyard.' 

' But did you not hear fh>m your grandfather 
soon after your father's funeral ?' • 

' To be sure I did ; I will tell you.' 

Bringing out a second letter from his 
breast-pocket, Edward continued, *I took 
these memorials of my intercourse with my 
grandfather from my desk this afternoon, in- 
tending to show them to you to-night. Here 
is my second letter from Sir Frank Starling.' 

The epistle which was exhibited ran thus : 

* Sur Frank Starling has seen Mr. Purfleet, 
who renders a satisfactory account of his 
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journey to Jersey, and ifi of the opinion that 
an interriow between Sir Frank Starling and 
his ffrandson Edward would be desirable. 

' Sir Frank Starlinff therefore will receive 
his grandson, Edward, at Gamlinghay Court, 
on any morning during the course of next 
week which may be most convenient to the 
arrangements of the latter. If Sir Frank 
Starling is favored with a letter from 
his grandson, he will reply to it without de- 

la^. 

* Gamlinghay Court, Hants, June 5, 1846.' 

* Umph !' said Rupert, lading down the let- 
ter, when he had read it, 'it's stiff and 
stately ; but it is better in tone than espistle 
Nol.^ 

* Exactly ! but the writer takes care to show 
that the alteration of tone is in consequence 
of his solicitor's representations.* 

* Go on, Ned.' 

» 

CHAPTER XLV. 

EDWABD'S interview with HIB GRA2n>- 

FATHEB. 

' Fob the first time in my life I made the 
voyage from St. Heller's to Southampton. 
Previously it had beeen my custom to take 
the boat for Weymouth or the Thames. I 
think that painful associations with his native 
county must have made my dear &ther dis- 
approve of the proposals I more than once 
made to cross from the island to Hampshire ; 
anyhow I had more than once expressed a 
wish to look at Southampton, but had never 
acted on the wish, out of respect to my 
father, who always produced arguments 
agiunst the Southampton route, whenever 
it was in my mind to take it 

'Having taken up my quarters at the 
George Inn, Southampton, 1 wrote to my 
grandfather, stating that I should be happy 
to comply with his mvitation, and visit Gam- 
linghay at any time most convenient to him. 
Here is his answer : 

*Sir Frank Starling will make arrange- 
ments to receive his grandson on Friday next. 
If the latter will take the coach to Steven- 
bridge, which leaves Southampton daily at 
seven o'clock a.m., and passes through Ste- 
venbridge at eleven o'clock A.M., he will be 
able to reach Gamlinghay by twelve o'clock, 
at which hour Sir Frank will be disengaged. 

' Mr. Edward Smith will be kind enough 
to send a line by return of post, sajdng if this 
arrangement will suit him, in which case Sir 
Frank Starling will send a carriage to Steven- 
bridge to meet the coach. 

* Sir Frank Starling regrets to say that his 
interview with his nrandson must be brief, 
and that he cannot offer him a bed at Gam- 
linghay. 

* Gamlinghay Court, June, 1846.' 

* What a droll old boy I' exclaimed Rupert. 
' His letters are stunning fun I' 

' They are not more eccentric than the man 
himself/ 

* Be respectful to your grandsire,' laughed 
the butterfly barrister. * I may laugh at him, 
for I am not a Starling ; I am only a plebeian 
Smith.' * ^ 



'It was a superb, glorious morning on 
which I journeyed by coach, from Southamp- 
ton to btevenbridge. I believe Hampshire 
is imiversally allowed to be one of the grand- 
est counties of England. The variety and 
loveliness of its sceneiy — ^bold, bleak woods : 
lonely sheep-walks; ancient forests; cathe- 
drals, churches, and colleges ; noble coast ; 
and richly-timbered districts, every nook of 
which has its gem of a ruin— justify the pride 
which Hampshire men feel in their own par- 
ticular region of old England. In the earlier 
part of the journey the road ran over hill- 
sweeps, frt>m which enormous breadths of 
land were visible, and where a fi^h, bradng 
air— fresh and bracing though it was the air of 
a southerly wind, warmed by a hot summer's 
sun — played merrily over green corn-fields 
and undulating downs ; but as the coach 
worked on towards Stevenbridge, we came 
into a a district of smaller inclosures, and less 
grand but not less beautiful landscapes. Ste- 
venbridge is an antique, sleepy, quiunt little 
town ; with a picturesque old market-square, 
and a population of three or four thousand 
inhabitants, whose voice is heard in parlia- 
ment through a member of their owil selec- 
tion. The coach changed horses at the chief 
inn of the borough ; and when I alighted at 
the tavern door, I saw the dog-cart irhich 
my grandfather had sent over from Gamling- 
hay for my accommodation. 

* The dnve from Stevenbridge to Ckimling- 
hay Court lay through a neighborhood which 
less than three centuries ^nce was a royal 
forest ; but now it is portioned out into &t 
&rms, and abounds with pleasant villages. 
The tourist comes upon few traces of the 
time when cruel forest laws were all that it 
knew of human government Ancient trees, 
that have borne sun and wind and rain for 
hundreds of years, still throw shade over the 
tortuous lanes ; and belts of gigantic timber, 
relics of the old forest, skirt the parks and 
mansions of the gentry. I have also read in 
a Tourists' Guide to Hampshire, that through- 
out the district, there are preserved in Uic 
peasants' cotta^ traditions of the wild deeds 
and stem punishments of the deer-stealersw 
But these traditions and the old trees are, 
I ima^ne, the only vestiges of the life round 
Gamlmghay in the days when might was 
right. 

* Once upon a time Gamlinghay Court was 
a hunting seat. Kings and their friends used 
to come there for the pleasures of the chase . 
and though the house has been altered and 
added to, pulled down in parts, and in other 
parts rebuilt, it still retains something of its 
old feudal character. It is an irregularly- 
shaped, rambling place; red brick on one 
side, and grey stone on another ; an old tower 
in tne midst of its confusion, and. a frontage 
in the most atrocious style of dghteoith 
century architecture. An art-critic would 
find much to groan and sneer at in the house ; 
but the people round Ckimlin^hay are very 
proud of the place, which has its good points, 
without a doubt. The timber of the park is 
magnificent; and under the broad branches 
of its vast halls of leafy canopy, and on the 
green turf between lines of majestic avenues. 
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I saw herds of red and don deer, descend- 
ants of the same stags and does which kings 
htinted with hounds, and deer-stealers slaugh- 
tered with cross-bow and knife, in the far 
distant ages. You'll lau^h at me, Rupert, 
when I confess that, as Isat on Sir Frank's 
dog-cart, and was driven by the old coachman 
through the park, I felt a slow of patrician 
pride, that was very absurd in a poor artist 
who knew well that he was regarded as an 
awkward disgrace to the family of the Star- 
lings by the owner of that proud domain. 
Now, do not laugh at me.' 

* Not just now : I'll laugh at you to-morrow, 
answered Rupert ^For the present it is 
enough for me to listen, old boy. Go on to 
the grandfather.' 

'He received me in a room which, firom 
the number of books with which it was lined, 
I suppose is called the library of Gamlinghav 
Court It was a lofty room ; and though it 
was a bright June day, there was a fire olaz- 
ing in the fire-place. Sitting in an easy chair, 
dose to this roaring fire, was an old man — 
who had so little resemblance to my father, 
that I should not, even in that room, have 
thought him my grandfather, had not the 
servant who announced me addressed him as 
• Sir Frank.' He was dressed, as if he were 
on the point of gomg out for a walk, in a 
long, closely buttoned, snuff-colored coat, 
broad-brimmed hat (like a Quaker's), drab 
breeches, and jgaiters. He was gloved, and 
he held in his right hand a spudded stick— just 
such a stick as a &rmer mi^ht use. Some- 
thing taller, even in his old age, than my 
&ther, Sir Yrtaxk is above the average height, 
and he must once have been a gocS-lookmg 
man ; but his appearance did not lessen the 
dislike I had for him before I saw him. It 
was clear that he was a remarkably vigorous 
man, for his very advanced years. His dark 
eyes were keen and bright, they were almost 
as piercing as Mr. Newbolt's eyes ; and they 
blazed out, like Mr. Newbolt's, fiH:)m beneath 
prominent and hairy brows; but in all other 
respects he was a complete counterpart to 
my patron. He was slight in fi^me and so 
thin in his fk» that I might call it emaciated ; 
and, as he had not a single hair of whisker 
or moustache, the bareness of his lantern-jaws 
and sharp visage had the effect of a caricature. 
There was something unusuid in his complex- 
ion, which was a sort of dusky flesh tint, 
tawney, but not exactly bronzed, and of one 
uniform hue at every point of his singular 
countenance. His forehead and lips had the 
same dull, bloodless, brown tint as his sunken 
cheeks and the long thin lips, which fitted 
closely to a set of teeth which were as white 
as a girl's. You see, the difference between 
bis appearance and my &ther's was great; 
still there was a slight fkmily resemblance 
between his profile and my dear father's. 

* When I was announced as ** Mr. Smith " 
by the footman, my grand&ther did not rise 
to welcome me. He remained in his easy- 
chair, sitting bolt upright, and eyeing me 
keenly. I felt indicnant at this want of cour- 
tesy to a guest whom he had bidden to his 
house. But I had entered Gkmalinghay with 
the resolution to bear in mind the promise 

8 



which I had made to my father, and I was de- 
termined to bear without resentment any 
affront that might be put upon me. Of course, 
I would rather have gone straight to London 
without making my grand&ther's acquaint- 
ance. I had no affection for him, no curiosity 
to see him. Any assistance he might offer me 
I had decided to accept out of respect to my 
father's wishes, but my pride made me hope 
that he would not proffer me help or counte- 
nance of any kind. 

* The servant having retired, and closed the 
door, my ffrandfkther spoke. 

* *' You'll excuse my not rising, for I am an 
old man," he said, in a firm voice, which, 
though it had the sharpness, was altogether 
fi^e from the weakness of very advanced 
years. 

* ** Pray do not apologise. Sir Frank; it la 
quite unnecessaiy for you to do so," I an- 
swered. 

* Raising his spud- stick, andpointing with 
it to a chair, he continued, ** Take that seat 
there, I wish to look at vou. You'll excuse 
my not offering you my hand. I never give 
my hand unless my heart goes with it I 
trust you have no objection to honesty/' 

* " I am an honest •man myself," I replied, 
taking the seat indicated. 

* " A boy/ you mean," he retorted con- 
temptuously. "How old are you?" 

• " Twenty-one !" 

' " Umph I then you are a man in a certain 
sense. Mr. Purfleet tells me that your &ther 
informed you of your relationship to me some 
montlis before his death ?" 

* " Mr. Purfieet told you the truth, sir." 

* ** But until your father then told you about 
his birth, you were ignorant of the £sM)t that 
you were my grandson, ay?" 

* " I was.'*^ 

* " And now you expect me to do something 
for you." 

' " I expect no such thing. 

* " Pish ! Don't stand on your dignity and 
quibble about words like an attorney's clerk. 
You hope that I'llgive you a start in life." 

^ " Indeed, Sir Frank, you are under a mis- 
apprehension. I do not want your help, and 
do not ask it" 

* " Why, then, are you here f 

* " Because you expressed a wish to see me ; 
and before he died, my dear father ei^oined 
me to regulate my conduct in accordance 
with your wishes." 

* " I see, you're a dutiful son," he replied, 
with a sneer. " Who taught you to play that 
part?" 

* " My &ther, who always showed me a &- 
ther's love." 

A pause. 

* " liet's see," he resumed. "Mr. Purfleet 
tells me you were well educated at Guernsey 
College, and that you are now studying, so 
that you may be an artist Suppose I were 
to put you in some way of life more suitable 
to a gentleman's grandson, and were to give 
you a chance of rendering yourself not actu- 
ally discreditable to the £mily of which you 
are a member ^" 

* I was about to stop him with an assurance 
that no offer would induce me to be anything 
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bat an artist, when he raised his yoice to a 
higher pitch, saying, ** There, don't talk yet; 
listen to what 1 haye to say. When I have 
done talking, yon can answer. Til tell you 
when you may speak/' 

* Though he said this in a tone of extreme 
auger, tnere was no increase or diminution 
of color in his harcL thin, dusky fiEice ; nor did 
he change the stiff, rigid attitude which he 
maintained in his ann-chair till the close of 
the interview. 

* " You are somewhat too old to think of 
the army,'' he continued, in a less aggravating 
yoice, " but still, as I have influence with the 
Duke of Wellington, I could get you a com- 
mission in a good regiment 'The church 
would be more in the way of such a dutiAil 
son ; and if I liked I could send you to col- 
lege, and give you a living. Well, it is just 
possible 1 may do something for you. Are 
you aware why I disowned your fether?" 

* "My &ther told me of the circumstances 
which led to your estrangement from him." 

* " And, of course, made it appear that he 
was all in the right, and I all m the wrong, 
ay?" 

* " He wished me to believe the reverse." 

* " Did he ?" he asked, quickly, his features 
slightly relaxing, and something like a smile 
of triumph coming over his hajd fiEice. " He 
confessed his inj^titude, and stubbornness, 
and mmatural wickedness, did he ? Tell me 
what he said I" 

* *' I cannot. Sir Frank, repeat what he said 
against himself It would seem as though I 
were raising my voice against him. Sir 
Frank Starling, remember that I am his son, 
and loved him dearly." 

* " I don't wish to be hard on you, young 
man. I am not a merciful man, I never pro- 
fessed to be one ; but I am just ; and though 
justice compelled me to disown your father, 
it forbids me to lessen your respect for him. 
Let me speak about yourself You know who 
your mother was ?" 

* ** I know that she was by birth of humble 
rank ; but she was a virtuous woman." 

* " Bah ! virtuous. You mean that your 
father was a fool enough to marry her, 
instead of ^" 

* ** Sir Frank I " I cried, springing to my 
my feet. 

* " Sit down, you young om/ " the old man 
said, again using the higher key of his voice. 
" You know I am right He was fool enough 
to many her ; and, as a consequence, if your 
cousin were to die, a maid-servant's son 
would be the owner of Gamlinghav. Sit 
down, you cua / You know he married her." 

* " I know he married her," I answered, 
resuming my seat 

* To realise this stranse scene, Rupert, you 
must bear in mind that, however extravagant 
he was in his words, however outrageous in 
his declarations of contempt for me, no change 
came over the expression of his thin, fix^, 
cruel face, except an occasional and most 
expressive sneer. His sneer was not that 
slight curl of the lip by which a sarcastic man, 
with the Ml use of the muscles of his &ce, 
easily throws significance into his disdainfhl 
soeeches ; it was an extravagant caricature of 



a fflieer— the sneer of old age, no lon^r able 
to achieve the scornful movement wiwont an 
amount of effort that resulted in a burlesque 
of the desired expression. Do you under- 
stand me V 

* Quite. I think I could paint the old man's 
portrait from your description of him.' 

* " And as a consequence, though the law 
regards you as a member of the Starhng 
&mily, society would countenance me in re- 
fusing to recognise you as one of my descend- 
ants. You have no more moral claims on me 
for recognition than you have a legal claim 
on me for msdntenance. I may, according to 
my pleasure, regard you as Jus son, or her son. 
You see this ? Let us understand each other T 

* " I quite understand what you fed, Sir 
Frank." I answered. 

* " 'Then whatever I may do for you is to be 
regarded by you as a work of generosity, not 
of compulsion." 

' I was about to assure liim once more that 
I neither sought nor needed his aid; but 
again seeing me about to stop him, be ex- 
claimed, in his shrill, sharp tone, '* Hold your 
peace, you young fool. You tell me you see 
what I mean ; now listen to me. Well, I 
have thought your case over,' and I have de- 
cided to place you in the world as one of my 
own family. You are to regard this as an act 
of pure generosity; but I am no hypocrite, 
and I don't want you to believe that a gen- 
erous wish to befnend a young man with my 
blood in his veins is my sole motive for giv- 
ing you a helping hand. I don't love you bet- 
ter than your father's son deserves to be loved 
by me; I don't profess to have a maudlin 
grandfather's affection for you. That being 
the case, it's all the more generous of me to 
think of putting you on your legs. Fw, 
therefore, are to regard yourself as a d^>en- 
dent on my bounty, and in so far as you ben- 
efit by my bounty, you are not to presume to 
look on yourself as anything more than the 
creature of my ^nerosity. As I f^nkly teE 
you, generosity is not my sole motive ; but 
though I will show you my other motives^ 
you are not to dare to think about them, when 
you have once left this room, and heard whal 
I mean to do for you. My generosity is all 
you are to think about. Stm, you ought to 
know my other motives, so that you maynTt 
flatter yourself you have any hold on mv 
affections, and that you can offend me wita 
impunity. Lady* Starling has entreated ma to 
help you ; and 1 feel bound to pay some i^e> 

rt to Lady Starling's entreaties. Moreov^er, 
Purfleet has represented to me that it is 
desirable you should be raised above your 
present i^ominious and vagabond condition, 
and as I have always found reason to respect 
Mr. Purfleet's judgment, I mean to be influ- 
enced by his opinions on the present 



sion. 

* Can you believe it possible, Rupert,' aslced 
Edward, breaking his narrative with an 
inquiiy, * for such strange, crooked insolence 
to exist in human nature ? He actually told 
me that Lady Starling and Mr. Purfleet liad 
persuaded him to assist me, and in the 
sentence commanded me to think that be 
acting fix)m motives of generosity. Yon 
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I was to krund hifl other motives; but I was 
not to have the unpudence to think about 
them. 

***Now, you may have youi choice" he 
continued, " of the Church or of the army. I 
have been accustomed to allow your &ther 
dOO{. per annum ; and I have told Mr. Pur- 
fie^t that he may pay you the same sum 
which he has been accustomed to pay your 
father, until he receives an order from me to 
stop the allowance. If you like to ^ to Ox- 
ford, and eater the Church, I will give you a 
living when you are ordained. If you wish 
to enter the army, 111 buy you a commission 
in a good regiment, in wmch you will with 
care 1^ able to live like a gentleman on your 
pay and your allowance. And I allow you 
ten days from this time in which to make 
vour choice. You miist let Mr. Purfleet 
know by the end of that time which of the 
two professions you mean to adopt Mr. Pur- 
fleet will inform me, from time to time, how 
you are going on ; and if I have satisfactory 
accoimts of you, I ma^, in the course of a few 
years, ask you to this house, and introduce 
you to my mends." 

* I was struck by the &ct that it had clearly 
never entered his mind that I could be so 
mad as to decline his proposal. I was still 
more struck by the conclusion of this last 
speech, in whidi the old man, who was sev- 
eral years past eighty, showed that he frilly 
expected to live and eojoy the society of his 
friends for many years longer. 

* " Sir Frank," I answered, purposely avoid- 
ing the use of the word " grandfether," " I 
return you many thanks for your liberal 
intentions to me; but no considerations of 
personal advantage will induce me to relin- 
quish my desire to be an artist. My dear 
mther approved my choice of a profession, 
and I mean to cling to it." 

'I subsequently learnt from Mr. Purfleet 
that the old man was profoundly astonished 
hy my refusal to enter the army or the 
Clharcn ; but he did not let me see his sur- 
prise. 

' For a minute he was silent 

'Then, preluding his remarks with his 
caricature of a sneer, he said, " A profession ! 
— ^pah ! Then painters call their blackguard 
business a profession, do th^? Of course, 
you can please yourself, sir. Only, if I under- 
stood you rightly lust now, you told me that 
your father ordered you to regulate your con- 
duct in accordance with my wishes." 

* " He did so. Sir Frank, ^ I answered, " but 
he gave me express permission to consult only 
my own wishes on this point. He told me 
that if you required me to give up art, and 
adopt another profession, I might act in ac- 
cordance with my own strong ambition." 

' ** You mean, he instructed you to disobey 
me on the only point on which he knew I 
could by any pos^bility care to have a voice ? 
I can believe you, sir." 

* This was said in the old man's shrillest, 
8harp|»st tone. 

***He made the exception," I answered, 
" nqt because he wished me to oppose your 
wishes on any point, but because he Imew 
that I could not be happy in any other pro- 



fession, and therefore felt that it would be 
cruel to ask me to obey you, if yon should re- 
quest me not to be a painter." 

* " Then you mean to pollute my name 
with the filth of your artist friends' studios, 
ay?" 

' *' I have no wish to bear your name. I 
have a right to call myself Edward Starling, 
but to exercise the right would not help me to 
be a successful artist. I am quite content 
with my present surname." 

' ** Then you mean you will agree to bear 
the name of Smith, and keep your relation- 
ship to me a secret Of course, for a conside- 
ration ; I quite understand that I am to buy 
this concession." 

^ " It shall not cost you a farthing. Sir Frank. 
I will continue to bear the more common one 
of Smith," 

* " You promise me that ?" 

' '* I had rather not bind myself by a prom- 
ise to you. My promise to my father, that I 
would respect your wishes in all matters ex- 
cept one, will make me observe your wishes 
with regard to the use of your name." 

* ** You ass t" squeaked out the old man ; 
" that's aJl I want of you, and you have con- 
sented without making terms. You might 
have squeezed a handsome penny out of me, 
and youVe given me what I would have 
bought" 

* *"l do not wish to squeeze money out of 
you, or any one." 

* " Pah ! no more cant I" 

' Having given utterance to this expression 
of disgust, and &vored me with^another sneer, 
my grandnither was silent for a couple of min- 
utes. 

* Those two minutes at an end, he took up 
a silver hand-bell, and ringing it, said, " Lady 
Starling wishes to see you." 

' In answer to the ring. Lady Starling, who 
had been waiting for the signal in an inner 
room, the door of which was opposite to the 
one that afforded me entrance to the library, 
walked into the room. 

' She was something younger than her hus- 
band, but much more infirm. The marks of 
age were in her fiice, and bowed figure, and 
feeble gait She wore blue glass shades over 
her eyes; but in spite of their disfiguring 
effect, she struck me as a pleasant and venera^ 
ble lady. 

* " Lady Starhng " said Sfr Frank, tnmmg 
his head to the aged lady, when she had come 
within three paces of me, and stood leaning 
on one of those old-fashioned black canes 
with which infirm ladies assist themselves in 
walking, " that is the young man whom you 
desired to see. He rejects our offers, and de- 
clares that he will be a painter." 

Of course, I had risen on my grandmoth- 
er's entrance. 

'When my mndibther had made this 
speech, I bowed, and said, " On every other 
subject I will obey you and my grand&ther 
to the best of my power. Lady Starling.' 

* ** Grandson,**^ she said slowly, and with 
emotion, " you must decide for yourself; but 
I wish you would beguided by Sir Frank on 
this question also, loxmg men should sub- 

I mit to the authority of their elders." 
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I bowed to her again with a feelmg of rey- 
erence— for, Rapert, she was my grandmo- 
ther, and her yoice had a tone of kindness. I 
was abont to reply. 

* But before another word could pass my 
lips. Sir Frank said sharply, " You can leave 
us, Lady Starline. I do not wish you to ex- 
change words with the yoimg man/' 

* obeying the command of her imperious 
husbuid, my grandmother turned away from 
me without giving me a sign of farewell, and 
walked out of the roonx at the same edow 
pace, and with just such feeble steps, as 
marked her entrance, not three minutes be- 
fore. I followed her to the door, which she 
had left open after passing thiouf h it, in or- 
der that she might look at her sons son ; and 
in compliance with three words from Sir 
Frank, I closed it upon the retreating steps 
of the old lady. She was not without woman- 
ly tenderness, Rupert. Sir Frank had told 
me that she pleaded to him in my behalf; 
and the few words which she addressed to 
me had a tone of affectionate concern for my 
welfare. When I reflected afterwards on my 
strange visit to Gamlinghav Court, I felt that 
it was hard I should have oeen brought close 
to her for a few seconds^ without bemg per- 
mitted to make her acquaintance. A year 
fdnoe, Rupert, I told you that I had never, in 
all my lire, been introduced to a woman who 
could be called a lady— in the artificial and 
conventional sense of the word. You see my 
brief interview with my grandmother does 
not falsify my statement ; for I was not in- 
troduced to her, and now I never shall be.* 

'Never?' 

'Never; she died three months since. I 
cannot be said ever to have known her ; but 
I shall always remember that she tried to be- 
friend me, and that she showed me personal 
kindness by one act of womanly considera- 
tion.' 

' What was that act V 

'* I will tell you in a minute. Immediately 
Lady Starlmg had left the libraiv, and I had 
shut the door, in obedience to the command 
which had been given me. Sir Frank said, 
" Then, Mr. Edward Smith, I need detain you 
no longer. Our business with each other is 
at an end. Mr. Purfleet has your address — 
and if I wish to communicate with you at 
any time, I will do so through him. My 
coachman will drive you ba& to Steven- 
bridge as soon as you wish to take your de- 
parture. Allow me, however, to order you 
some lunch." 

' I declined this offer of hospitality. 

' Then you would like me to oraer your 
carriage ?" rejoined my grandfather. 

'"Thank you, Sir Frank. I should wish to get 
back to Stevenbridge in Ume for the afternoon 
coach, which will take me on towards Lon- 
don. Do not let me trespass on your time." 

Whereupon Sir Frank rose. Hitherto the 
old man had remained in his chair; but now 
that he stood upon his feet, I saw that time 
had robbed him of the power to stand erect 
His thin lath of a body made an angle with 
his legs at his hips, the sharpness of which 
was visible through his closely-buttoned coat 
A striking picture of keen, vigilant, wicked 



old age was the baronet, as he walked to the 
door of the inner room-— grasping his spud- 
stick firmly, but not leaning upon it — ^and 
eyeiug me keenly with his sharp, shrewd 
eyes. On reaching the door he paused for 
half a minute, and took a last deliberate sur- 
v^ of me ; his hard, cruel face being at least 
a K>ot in advance of his toe& " If you'll be 
good enough to wait here," he said at the 
close of his parting survey, " m^ servant will 
let you know when your carnage is ready. 
You won't have to wait long." 

' Then he tardily &iced about, and left me 
alone. 

' I had not to wait long. Before five min* 
utea had passed, the same grey-haired foot- 
man who had conducted me to Sir Frank en- 
tered the libraiy and informed me that the 
dog-cart was waiting at the hall door. 

*Sy the end of another hour I tras back in 
Stevenbridge. 

'During that time I did not exchange 
words wiUi the coachman. I was therefore 
the more surprised by his pulling up his 
horse, after he had dropped me at the chief 
inn of the borough, and had driven twenty 
yards on his journey back to Gamlinghay. 

" ' What do you want ?" I asked, advanc- 
ing to the old man as he prepared to turn his 
horse again, and made a sign that he had 
something to say to me. 

' "I beg your pardon, sir. I had almost 
forgotten it,^' he said, fbmbling in his waist- 
coat pocket. 

• " Forgotten what ?" I asked. 

* " My lady ordered me to give yon this," 
he answered, taking a small enclosure fix)m 
his pocket " I had my lady's orders to give 
you this." 

* " Lady Starling, you mean ?" 

* " Yes, sir, of course— I said my lady." 

' " Give my thanks to Lady Starling,"^' I an- 
swered, taking the packet, imd adding another 
half-crown to the one I had already given hioL 

' As soon as I entered the coffee-room of 
the hotel I opened the packet There was 
not a single line of writing either on the out* 
side or the inside of the paper, which con- 
tained a Bank of England note for one hun- 
dred pounds, and this ring, with the Starling 
arms and crest on the stona This was my 
grandmother's act of kindness, which I men- 
tioned just now.' 

' It's a handsome ring/ said Rui>ert, ' and 
must be a hundred years old.' 

When the barrister, who was a connoisseur 
of jewelnr, had paid more attention to the 
trinket than even Edward thought it de- 
served, the latter continued — 

' A few days after my return horn London, 
I received a letter firom Mr. Purfleet, asking 
me to call upon him. Of course, I went to 
his office in Lincoln's Inn Fields at the ap- 
pointed time. Our interview was a short 
one ; but I must tell you about it' 
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fleet, requestijDg me to call upon him at hi^ 
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place of bafdness, I went to his office in Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields at the hour named in the 
letter. Tou may know the house — it stands 
in the south-west comer of the square.' 

*I know it/ rejoined Rupert; * there's a 
great bow window over the door, on which 
IS painted, in needlessly conspicuous letters, 
" Purfleet, Herring, and Bmallcroft." There's 
an air of business about the place. The peo- 
ple in possession haven't had time to clean 
the windows for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury ; and, pass the house at whatever hour 
you may, you are sure to see a client's car- 
riage drawn up in the court. I know the 
crib ; go on.' 

* Mr. Purfleet received me.' 

' Of course, you had to wait half-an-hour in 
an outer office before you were admitted to 
his peculiar den ; also, as a matter of course, 

Sou hadn't been closeted with the great man 
ve minutes before a clerk, with a pen be- 
hind his ear and mystery in his countenance, 
entered the room, and gave his master a slip 
of paper ; and equally as a matter of course, 
the agent for vast properties, having glanced 
at the slip of paper, said, ** In three minutes, 
Tomkins, three minutes more, and I shall be 
at liberty to receive the gentleman." You 
needn't waste time on describing such trifles. 
I have myself breathed the atmosphere and 
watched, the machinery of a great solicitor's 
ofilce. To the point, my dear boy.'- 

Sndling his recognition of the truthflilnese 
of Rupert's descriptive touches, Edward, who 
hnd no intention to waste words on trifles, 
continued : — * There was a great change in 
the lawyer's appearance and mailner. He 
was no longer oressed in mourning, but wore 
a snufi'-colored waistcoat and blue silk stock. 
I noticed this alteration of attire, and in- 
ferred from it that the black dress which he 
wore in Jersey had been merely put on for 
the occasion, as an appropriate mark of sym- 
pathy with my sorrow. Just as a doctor might 
assume a black hat-band and gloves at a 
patient's ftineral. He eyed me and his pa- 
pera through double-barrelled glasses, which 
he held to nis eyes with his right hand. This 
fiict impressed me, for in Jersey I saw him 
read the fine print of a newspaper and my 
grandfather's first letter to me without the 
aid of glasses. I thought him stiff and for- 
mal at St. Brelade's, but in his office he 
seemed much more frigid, and unbending, 
and cautious. Perhaps you think these fects 
trifles, about which you told me not to waste 
words; but they were not trifles, for they 
made me feel that there was a wide differ- 
ence between the Mr. PnrQeet who followed 
my father to the ^ve and the Mr. Purfleet 
who was receivmg me in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields.' 

* Trifles r interposed Rupert, with philoso- 
phic sententiousness. * By no means. Man- 
ners are not idle.' 

' He was polite and civil enough,' Edward 
went on, * but there was less deference and 
sympathy in his tone and words. He made 
me leel that I had sunk in his estimation — 
that he looked upon me as a misguided, fool- 
ish young fellow? 

* ^ Tou played your cards badly at Gam- 



Imghay Court, Mr. Edward Smith," he said, 
abruptly, as soon as we had shaken hands, 
and 1 had taken a chair. He laid a slight 
emphasis on the word Smith—'Bsi. emphasis 
which signified " that is the name by which 
I am henceforth to Imow and address you, 
m^ young sir ;" whereas in Jersey he haa ab- 
stained from calling me by my surname after 
our first greeting. 

* " I did what I thought right." 

* " Well, that's a satisfaction for yourself," 
he rejoined. " K you had acted to your own 
dissatisfaction as well as your friends', yon 
would be an object for imqualified pity. It 
is something for a man to have the approval 
of his own judgment, when other people feel 
that he has acted imprudently." 

' ** Though I have taken a course you do 
not approve, I am not the less grateful to 
you, sir, for speaking in my behalf to my 
grandfather." 

* ** Say no more about that, Mr. Smith," he 
said, slightly relaxing from Ids frigid mannei^ 
and then growing again distant and cold. " I 
told von that your father and I were old 
fliends, and that I would do my best to serve 
you. I am glad to hear you acknowledge 
that I made good my promise. My affection 
for your fiftther maae me wish to see von 

E laced in that rank of society to which a 
tarling of Gamlinghay has a claim of admis- 
sion ; and, under the influence of that senti- 
ment, I said much more to my client. Sir 
Frank, than I was, as his legal adviser, strict- 
ly J ustifled in saying. Aid^ by Lady Star- 
Img, who is a woman of great Judgment and 
moderation — one of her ladyship's principal 
characteristics is f7kN20ra<Mm — I prevailed on 
Sir Frank to entertain liberal intentions to- 
wards you. Really, if he had never had a 
difference with your father, I don't see what 
more you could have expected from him than 
he consented to do for you. He offered to 
place you in an honorable profession, to give 
you an ample allowance, and to make a gen- 
tleman of you ; he even held out hopes that 
he would at some distant date receive you at 
Qamlinghay, and introduce you to the county 
families of Hampshire as his nephew. What 
more had yon a right to hope of him ?" 

'**I expected nothing from him — ^wished 
for nothing from him I" 

* " The cards were put into your hands," 
continued the lawyer, without noticing my 
interruption, " and you would not play them. 
You must follow art. An enthusiasm for art 
^-as it is called — ^was enough to make you 
reject all the substantial advanta^ges of your 
grandfather's offer." 

* He did not say this testily, but in the cold, 
dry voice of a lawyer making an official state- 
ment of fiu;ts. 

* *' StiU, I am glad that you acknowledge I 
did my best for you," he went on ; " it would 
have pained me to think, Mr. Smith, Uiatyou 
labored under any misapprehension as to my 
part in your affidrs. So far, my mind is easy. 
As for yourself, I sincerely hope you won't 
repent the reply yon have given to Sir 
Frank's advances towards the better state of 
things which I hoped to bring about ; for the 
past can't be undone. You must quite un- 
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deratand that— the past can't be undone. 
Yoor ffrand&ther is a man of finn will ; and 
natonSly he is hurt and incensed at what he 
thmks your foUy." 

' " I quite understand that I must abide by 
the consequences of my decision," I obseryed. 
, < a Then, if you quite see that, I may as 
well make no further allusions to the past," 
he said, raising his gold-rimmed glasses to 
his eyes again, and peering through them at 
some letters which lay on a table at his side. 
^* Let me pass on to the business which caused 
me to write to vou. I have here a letter 
from Sir Frank, m which he reminds me that 
Tou have consented to bear the name of 
Smith as long as he wi^es you to do so. Sir 
Frank is right on that point ?" 

* " Quite right, Mr. Purfleet." 

* " You consent ?" 
* " I do." 
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Well," continued the lawyer, peering 
again through his classes at the letters, 
though he doubtless knew the contents of 
Sir ^nk's note by heart, " Sir Frank, un- 
willing that YOU should start on your own 
account in ufe without a &ir chance of 
the sort of success which you propose to 
yourself, directs me to pay to you the sum of 
nve hundred pounds. Terhaps you'll be too 
proud to accept the money. Sir Frank does 
not want you to thank him for the gift." 

* It was eyident that Mr. Purfleet added 
this concluding assurance from a kindly mo- 
tive — ^wishine me to accept the money, but 
fearing that I should decline it. 

* " I will receive it," I answered, remember- 
ing my promise to my father. 

* " lam glad to hear j^ou say so," returned 
Mr. Purfleet, with an an* of relief from an un- 
pleasant apprehension. " It is only in accord- 
ance with common sense that you shouldn't 
quarrel with a slice of wholesome bread-and 
butter." 

*" Have you anything more to communi- 
cate ? " I inquired, after a pause which he did 
not seem inclined to break. 

* " Yes, I have," he replied, raising his glass- 
es, and again running his eyes over Sir 
Frank's letter. " Your grandfather also em- 
powers me, at the end of three years, to pay 
you another sum of five hundred pounds, 

Srovided you prove to me that you have some 
efinite object in view which makes you need 
the money, and provided that during the pre- 
ceeding three years you have kept your prom- 
ise to JSear the name of Smith and conceal 
your relationship to the family of Starling. 
You must bear in mind the conditiona" 

\"I will bear them in mind," I replied, 
again remembering my promise to my father ; 
and (as that promise left me free to have an 
object for the second sum or not, as I pleased, 
silently resolvine that I should never apply 
to Mr. Purfleet jtor the money. 

* " When, therefore, I have given you five 
hundred pounds, our business for the present 
will be at an end." 

* " I do not wish to trespass needlessly on 
your valuable time," was my i^qwnse. 

*I had scarcely saidthisj^ continued Ed- 
ward, with a smile, as he was about to re- 
mind Rupert of his humorous description of 



an incident which is an ordinary oocorrenoe 
during a Ute-a-Ute interview with a lawyer in 
his office, * when a clerk entered the room 
and put a slip of paper before his master.' 

* Of course he did,*^ interjected Rupert with 
a laugh. 

' '' Tell the gentleman I shall be at liberty 
in another minute," said Mr. Purfleet to the 
clerk, when he had looked at tlie slip of paper 
— ^through his glasses, of course. And then, 
when the servant had left the room, he added, 
'* I dare say you think five hundred pounds a 
very large fund of wealth.' 

* " It is a considerable sum of money," I an- 
swered, appreciating the cautious tone in 
which the lawyer uttered his last words ; but 
I am aware it can be spent very quickly. I 
shan't make away with it foolishly. I have 
no turn for expensive pleasures." 

* " I have seen enough of ^ou, Mr. Smith, to 
be sure you won't spend it in dissipation. 
But take my s^vice — don't tell your friends 
that you have the conunand of so laige a 
sum." 

*" Why do you give me that advice sir?" 

* " To spend, imprudently is only one step 
worse than to lend imprudently. There are 
sharks everywhere, ready to swallow up any 
cash that falls in their way ; and in the studios 
in which art-students learn their business, 
greedy fish of that sort are to be found in 
shoals, i Neither a borrower nor a lender be,* 
Mr. Smith. Ah I the man who said that 
would have made an admirable lawyer ; he 
was a good man of business I If your painter- 
friends know that you have so much money 
in hand, they'll want to borrow of vou ; and 
if they ask you to lend, you won't find it easy 
to reflise. Do as I tell you, keep your wealth 
a secret." 

* " I will act on your counsel, Mr. Purfleet, 
and I thank you for it." 

* " Have you an account at any bank ? I 
suppose you havn't? ' 

* " I have never had more money than I 
could comfortably carry about in my pocket, 
so I have never had occasion to trouble a 
banker. But now I am going to be a capital- 
ist I must ask some one to take care of my 
money. Would you be kind enough to give 
me the name of a bank suitable for me ? ''^ 

* He gave me the name of the bank where I 
have my small account, adding, " I bank there 
myself, and if you like, I will pay the five 
hundred poun& to your account there. I can 
speak to the manager about it this afternoon, 
for I have an engagement with him on other 
business. I shaft want your receipt ; for the 
less formality we have about this business the 
better. If you'll call at the bank to-morrow 
you'll find an account has been opened to 
you." 

* Saying this, he rose and stood on his 
hearthrug with an air which said, " And now, 
Mr. Smith, I have had enough of your society 
— ^vou can go." 

^Towards the close of this interview, he 
had laid aside something of his coldness, and 
I felt gratefully -towards him, notwithstanding 
his manifest intention to keep me at a dis- 
tance. He was very different from the Mr. 
Purfleet who spoke to me cautious words of ^ 
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comfort and encounigemeiit, when he had just 
laid my dear &ther in his graye ; but still he 
had in this conversation been in many re- 
spects considerate of my feelings, and I could 
not foiget that he had done his best to render 
me what he deemed would be important ser- 
vice. 

' So as I rose and took m^ leaye of him, I 
said with warmth, " Sir, I feel that you have 
been yery kind to me and I shall neyer forget 
your kindness.'' 

'He just touched m^ outstretched hand 
with the tips of two of ms fingers, as he drew 
himself up and answered, in an icy fashion, 
** I don't know how I can be of any further 
service to you, Mr. Smith ; but, if you ever 
see how I can help you, I beg you to remem- 
ber that you may command my services." 

* *' Although I have behaved in this matter 
BO imprudently, so foolishly ?" I added. 

* For ten seconds he looked at me curiously, 
and then, clutching my hand, he shook it 
warmly, saying, " Mr. £dward Smith, I made 
up my mind not to call vou a fool, but I must 
do it You are a fool, but all the same for 
that, I shall always be sincerely glad to hear 
of your success." 

* So I closed my interview with Mr. Pur- 
fleet 

* I called next day at the bank, and was in- 
formed that five hundred pounds had been 
paid to my account 

' From that day to this I have never seen or 
heard from Mr. Purfleet or my grand&ther. 
Of Lady Starling's death I learnt from the 
newspapers.' 

♦ 

CHAPTER XLVn. 

edwabd'b dbbam. 

When Edward spoke the last words of the 
last chapter the night was far advanced. The 
roar of Holbom h^ sunk to a drowsy mur- 
mur, and the drowsy murmur had gradually 
died down to a silence which, as the artist 
drew to the close of his revelations, was only 
occasionally broken by the clattering of night 
cabs. Above, in the quiet, d»udless flma- 
ment, the stars shone clear and bright, and, 
standing at the open window of his studio, to 
which he went for a breath of fresh air as 
soon as he had ended his story of personal 
experiences, Edward saw uf)on the sur&ce of 
the court below the reflected light of the 
moon (which was itself invisible from his 
point of view) and the dark shadows thrown 
across the open space by the opposite build- 
ings. 

* We had better say " €k)od night " to each 
other now,' he observed when he had stood 
in silence by the open wlndowvfor three min- 
utes, and had once again resumed his custom- 
ary seat 

* Dear old fellow,' responded Rupert, with 
brotherly tenderness. ^ I wish I knew how 
to comfort you. Tours is a hard case ; that 
it is ! You are my junior in years, but my eld- 
er in suffering.' 

' It will all come right, old boy,' answered 
Edward, with a sad smile; *aon't trouble 
yourself about me so much as to be unhappy for 



me. I know that life's chief good comes to 
those who are called upon to learn her stern- 
est lessons. And if I am to be a wretched 
man, what of it ? What does it matter ? I 
am only one paltrv unit of the millions of hu- 
man creatures still alive, before whom count- 
less millions have passed away, and after 
whom innumerable millions will coma It is 
impious for a man to make too much of his 
own sorrow, as if it were any real importance 
in the vast scheme of which his entire exist- 
ence is no more than a erain of dust. If I can 
get to heaven when I die, I don't care what 
happens to me in this world. That's how I con- 
sole myself' 

Unaccustomed to look beyond this present 
life, and taking a somewhat selfish view of all 
UMitters pertaining to man's existence on this 
planet, Rupert could not see how much con- 
solation could be derived from his friend's 
way of regarding and dealing with personal 
grief; but ne did not sa]^ so. Respecting the 
superstitions and humoring the crotchets of his 
weaker brethren, Rupert seldom shocked the 
feelings of his companions by openly differing 
with them on points of fiiith or religious sen- 
timent ; and in his intercourse with Edward 
he was especially careful to keep his shallow 
scepticism out of sight 

On the present occasion, instead of follow- 
ing the artist to the higher level of thought 
whither the latter had ascended with those 
quick steps by which men of fervently relig- 
ious natures pass from what is low and per- 
sonal to unselfish and sublime meditations, 
the butterfly barrister drew his fiiend back 
to ground on which he could better ^ympa^ 
thise with him. 

* That's true, old fellow,' he observed, * and 
there is comfort of the highest, grandest sort 
in what you say. But still a friend, thinking 
for his friend, cannot throw sorrow into dis- 
tance, and drive it out of sight bv long divis- 
ion. When I think of your hard case I can't 
concern myself with the generations of the 
past and the ages that are to be. I can do 
no more than think of you, and how different 
your lot ought to be— might have been — may 
be. A trifling accident of birth has made you* 
miss all that would make you a supremely 
happy man ; and a trifling accident of death 
would give you all that you desire — ^you 
know it would.' 

* So well, Rupert, do I know it,' replied the 
artist, in a changed voice — a voice of alarm 
and warning, as he looked up witii a nervous 
expression of terror and entreaty — * that Sa- 
tan has no need to remind me of it 1^ my 
dearest friend's lips. The devil is always 
putting that damnable thought into my mind. 
As soon as I pluck it up and throw it away, 
he plants it there again. It is the way in 
which he is ever tempting me to sinful wish- 
es, though Gk)d's great mercy saves me firom 
the miquity of deliberately harboring them. 
Rupert, I tell you, the devil prompted you to 
make that speech. As you love me with a 
brother's love, vMefr repeat it P 

Rupert had spoken the particular words 
which occasion^ this outburst of feeling In 
comparative carelessness, little imagining 
how they would be received, and in perfect 
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ignorance of the sensitiYe wound which they 
probed so deeply. The result was to him a 
startling discovery, not unaccompanied with 
regret. Ori^;inally, his nature had not been 
especially evil ; and of the faults with wliich 
vicious pleasure and vain philosophy had 
filled his heart and intellect, deliberate cruel- 
ty was not one. The sight of miseir always 
touched him acutely. A radical defect, seat- 
ed at the foundation of his moral constitu- 
tion — a defect to which especial attention will 
be directed in the course of a few pages, and 
at l^e discovery of which no reader of this 
story will feel surprise — ^made him shrink 
firom the spectacle of phvaical or mental suf- 
fering. He constantly did heartless acts that 
necessarily brought anguish to others, but he 
always looked away from the consequences 
of his conduct. He was one of those beings 
to whom Providence apparently assigns the 
odious, but not needless task of creating hu- 
man misery ; but from the wretchedness 
which he wrought he always fled as soon as 
he had created it He often said that which 
inflicted torture on his hearers, but in thus 
giving wounds he acted in flippant heedless- 
ness, not with malicious desi^. He was a 
man of fair words and pleasant smiles ; gree- 
dy of approbation, and, with weak vanity, 
smarting for days at the recollection of anv 
ill-judg^ speech by which he had offended, 
where he had wished to gratify. Of physical 
suffering, exhibited by o^Jiers, he was meanly 
sensitive, shuddering at it with a child's im- 
pulsive pitv and a coward's terror. A whin- 
mg mendicant in the streets readily drew 
alms from him ; and if, as he tossed the beg- 
gar a bounty, he uttered a contemptuous jibe 
or bitter jest, he did so under an impression 
that the contempt would not be felt, and that 
ihejest would not be understood 

Had he, therefore, at all anticipated the ef- 
fect of his words, they would not have been 
uttered. 

' Dear Ned.' he now exclaimed, with ^nuine 
distress, ^ if I had had the &intest notion that 
my unconsidered speech would disturb you in 
this way, I would have cut my tongue out 
jK>oneT than have so hurt you. Of course, 
you know this. How was I to know. on 
what delicate ground I was treading?' 

As he thus spoke he rose, and advancing to 
the artist, held out his own right hand. 

* You couldn't know it, of course not,' re- 
joined Edward, taking the outstretched hand 
m a firm grasp ; ' and you may see I don't re- 
sent jovLT discovering what I should not vol- 
untarily have shown you, when I say— and I 
can say it honestly — that I am not sonyyou 
know the worst spot of my character. Why 
^untld I have any secret fix>m you ? There, 
sit down again, old fellow ; don^t go Just yet. 
If we sit up till daylight, you won't be the 
worse for it/ 

* The fiict is, Rupert,' he continued, when 
his friend was agam seated, * this soirow is 
wearing me so that at times I almost fear iny 
judgment will be upset — my mind crazed, it 
surrounds me with temptations, and lessens 
my powers of resistance. For twelve months 
past I have not had a sound night's rest Till 
this wretchedness began, I never knew what 



broken rest meant Hy strength, brain 
nerves, are so shaken, that sometimes, when 1 
stand at my easel, I can't hold out, but have 
to sit down here in solitude, and make an eif- 
fort not to weep like a mere sickly fool. 
Hundreds of unhealthy fancies distress me, 
and I feel my powers all going to ruin. May 
God help me I*^ 

* He will help you. Be a brave boy. It 
will all come right in time.' 

* Yes, yes. I know it will all turn out for 
the best When we get away from England 
I shall be better. Rome will help to set me 
up. But till I turn my back on this place 
my days will be nothing but a struggle with 
the diseases of my mind. That nideous 
thought of the benent I should derive from 
my cousin's death upsets me ; for guilt lies in 
thoufi^ht as well as act A man may commit 
murder in his heart, not less easily than adul- 
tery, or any other sin. There is great trial in 
store for me — ^a Strang trial of self-sacrifioe. 

^ Heaven knows, Med, that you are sacrific- 
ing yourself already. That trial does not belong 
to the future — it is a part of the present.' 

* Ay, but there is worse coming ; I know 
not what, but it is coming,' answered the art- 
ist, with tremor in his voice and anguish in 

* Shake off that fancy, Ned. Don't, old 
fellow, make things worse than they really 
are. " Sufficient unto the day is the em 
thereof" ' 

* Nearly twelve months since,' continued 
the artist, * as I wad sitting in this room, one 
lonely, solemn night, a voice, clear and dis- 
tinct as human voice, awfril as Qod's must 
be, spoke to me these words : " You are about 
to enter on a long course of self-sacrifice. Yon 
are now going to sacrifice your purely per- 
sonal desires to a sense of duty. The time will 
come when you will sacrifice your poismial 
desires to love. Be steadfast to your purposcL 
Nearly all men are capable of self-sacrifice for 
a brief period. Many persons begin ereat 
works of self-sacrifice. Few complete mem. 
Be brave. You are now about to sacrifice 
yourself to duty. One day you will be called 
to sacrifice yourself to love.'^ They were the 
words, Rupert ; there were no more of them, 
and no less. They were uttered slowly and 
deliberately, and as they struck niy ear, I 
said to myself^ " Throughout my life they'll 
be as much a part of me as my own heart 
will be." It is strange, the mode in which 
those words were placed in my memory, and 
the two different ways in which I am remind- 
ed of them. In the night, when it is dark, 
and I am frill of dejection, they reform them- 
selves, and strike upon my ear in the same 
tones wherewith they first came to me. By 
day, when I pause in my work, or am walk- 
ing about in the broad light of the sky, I see 
them spread out before me, printed on a white 
sheet. There is a terrible ftiture before me P 

* Ned, you were just now trying to foiget 
yourself m thinking about others,' interpoMd 
Rupert, speaking with gentleness and very 
impressive solemnity. 'Bear in mind that 
you are not the first man who has writhed 
under the tortures inflicted by his oym 
imagination.* 
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* There is no need to assure me of that— to 
explain to me that it is my disordered imagi- 
nation which origpallv fashioned the words, 
and is now continually repeating them, or 
extending them hefore me on the broad white 
sheet. Of course it was my imafi;ination that 
did the work — that does it still. But what 
of it, since Qod speaks to us and Satan tempts 
us through our imaginations ? If you could 
show me that the words, in the first instance, 
were actually uttered by some power, some 
human agency, extemid to myself, you would 
take from them their solemn force and awful 
significance. There are those who laugh at 
ghostly communications and spiritual voices, 
as though they were impossibilities, and the 
mere creations of morbid phantasy. But I 
tell you, Rupert, these ghostly communica- 
tions and mysterious utterances are realities 
— ^realities, compared with which material 
&cts are no more than transient shadows. 
There is a ghost haunting every man, and, do 
what he can, he ean*i at sdl times refhse to re- 
cognise its existence.' 

Twelve months earlier^ Edward could not 
have thus spoken ; for his eyes had not been 
opened to the truth which he was still power- 
less to adequately express. 

Sorrow was making him wise by the les- 
sons which drive weak, unstable minds to 
madness. 

* You know the nature of the words, the 
exact worth of the hallucinations: make light 
amusement of them, or look away from them,' 
said the careless, cowardly counsellor, who 
had been listening to statements which, with 
all his cleverness, he could only imperfectly 
comprehend. 

♦ Nay,* answered the earnest man, the brave 
sufierer, * I know the nature of the words, and 
for that reason I won't look away firom them 
or smile at them. Every night and every 
morning I pray Ood to keep them fre^ in my 
memory, and strengthen me to bear that to 
which they point' 

• To what can they point?' asked Rupert 
For a minute Edward was silent, and then, 

raising his guileless &ce and honest eyes to 
that mend who had entered his heart's most 
secret chamber, he said, * This morning, Ru- 
pert — nay, not this momine (for we are al- 
ready in a new day), but last morning, at 
about this hour, just as the dawn was slow]y 
stealing up, and the shades of ni^ht were fall- 
ing away, 1 was in bed, not sleepmg, but doz- 
ing in that border-land between slumber and 
I>erfect self-consciousness— in that brief period 
when certain powers of the mind outstrip 
Jud^ent, and fashion the capricious scenes 
which we call dreams ; and as I so lay, I had 
a strance vision. I thought that I was walk- 
ing under the trees of a nobly-wooded park, 
and that I stroUed on till I came to the^reat 
hall in the midst of the demesne. There 
were around the mansion bowers and gar- 
dens—spacious, and beautifully kept It 
seemed to me that I was in the pleasure 
grounds of Gamlinghay Ck>urt ; and as I stood 
under the black canopy of an ancient cedar, 
I saw Florence walking with her husband, 
the reiM'esentative of my family.' 
'You dreamt that eSie had married your 



cousIb, and become Lady Starling of Gam- 
linghay Court?' exclaimed Rupert, with sur- 
prise. 

* I dreamt something wilder stilL' 

* Impossible 1' 

* Inrormed for the first time of most impor- 
tant facts connected with my own history, as 
is often the case in dreams, I suddenly 
became aware that my cousin was dead, and 
that an impostor, claiming to be myself— ay, 
and having made good ms claim — had de- 
prived me of my birthright, and acquired the 
rai^ and wealth which I had sinfully desired 
to arrive at through my dead cousin's death. 
I dreamt that, having gained my rightful title 
and estate, he had sought Florence's love, and 
won it; that she had married him; that I 
loved her, as I do now ; and that I could not 
prove my title to my ancestors' lands and 
hereditary honor without at the same time 
holding her up to ignominious compassion, as 
the wife of a knave, a rogue, a felon I' 

* By heavens 1 what a dream ! Go on.' 

* I saw her innocent, lovely &ce, She pass- . 
ed mel A daughter of the gods, divinely 
tall, and most divinely fair 1 The glow, and 
the glory, and the most intense happiness of 
her beauty showed me that she loved him. 
Him 1 could not look at in the face ; for his 
countenance was turned away from me and 
her. I could onlv see the figure of the man 
who had robbed me of my name, my lands, 
my love I There was an age of anguish in 
that short vision. The mind moves fast in 
dream-land. When I woke, my cheeks were 
wet with tears, and I pnyed to God not to 
torment me with that dream again, for I 
could not bear it' 

* It was a ^rfhl vision,' said Rupert, earn- 
estly. 

^ You asked me just now to what the voice 
could point ?' 

*Idid.' 

' K it point to such a fhture V 

*You would endure that future bravely,' 
answered Rupert. 

*No,' answered the artist, *not bravely. 

There are trials, Rupert which should not be 

met with a miserable affectation of fortitude. 

I should try to suffer humbly, imploring our 

dear Father in heaven to save me from the 

sin of self-murder.' 

* * « « « 

They parted in the ^y dawn, whilst the 
moon's beams were fisMhng out in the haze of 
opening day. 

As he crossed Holbom, in which no human 
creature was visible, and walked down Chan- 
cery Lane to the Temple, Rupert reviewed 
each item and cast up the sum of his friend's 
revelations. 

A smile played upon his face as he tapped 
at the Middle Temple gate, and stood on the 
south side of Fleet Street, waiting for the 
night porter to answer his summons, and af- 
fonl him entrance to the tranquil college. 

* That's a new view of my dear friend, but 
it is a true one,' muttered the barrister, as he 
slowly paced the distance from the gateway 
to Essex Court * It is clear as daylight that 
my dear friend's mind has the seeds of insan- 
ity lurking in it Humph I The taint comes 
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to him from his mother. No Starling of 
. Gamlinghay ever lodged for the sake of bet- 
ter health within the walls of a lunatic asy- 
lum. Tes, religious enthusiasm is always 
accompanied by a certain amount of pure 
madness. Poor boyl It all the more be- 
hoves me to take good care of him.' 



CHAPTER XLVra. 

IDA FBAB8 THAT SHE SEEa 

Whilst time was thus placing Edward 
more and more under Rupert's influence, it 
was bringing on events which interrupted 
the artist's intercourse with the familv who 
had shown him much substantial kindnesfr— 
events which fnade him more than ever need 
a friend's sympathy and care. 

Flo's portrait, so nearly completed at the 
close of April, remained unfinished through- 
out May and the earlier part of June. To- 
wards the end of the former month, Edward 
had told her that he should require her to 
give him two more sittings, and that he ex- 
pected to add the final touches to the picture 
ere ten days had passed. But the canvas 
hung on hand. The girl had deferred those 
last sittings from day to day, evincing way- 
ward dismclination to aid in the completion 
of the task ; and as the fresh, stirring days of 
May drew near to sunny June, she had in the 
manifest effects of a slieht indisposition (Dr. 
Marlowe called it a dight indisposition) a rea- 
sonable excuse for putting off the sittings 
still later. 

' For weeks she had seemed out of health. 
She made no complaint, and when Mr. New- 
bolt and Ida first began to charge her with 
ailing, she had lauehed at their anxiety ; for 
besides knowing mat their affectionate dis- 
cernment was not at fiAult, she knew right 
well what it was that made her spirits flag, 

gave unrest to her pillow, brought tears to 
er eyes when no curious eyes watched them, 
and stole the pink ^low from her cheeks. 
Like Edward, she had a secret ; and maidenly 
pride, and ti^e sensitive honor of her pure 
breast, made her resolve that neither he, nor 
Ida, nor her father should discover it So, 
with artifice and brave hypocrisy which it is 
not in this writer's power to condemn as sys- 
tematic fiilsehood, she smiled gaily when her 
heart was very sad, and endeavored to per- 
suade Mr. Newbolt and her sister that their 
suspicions and apprehensions were ground- 
less — ^laughing at Uieir absurd fiincies (as she 
termed them), and' protesting that never in 
all her life had she found herself stronger or 
happier. 

But she would not satisfy her loving in- 
quisitors. 

Mr. Newbolt was sure that his darling was 
' out of sorts,' and having at hand no other 
power on whidi to lay the blame, was pleased 
to quarrel with the sprinff, attributing the 
mischief to the bursting of green leaf-buds, 
and comforting himself with predictions that 
his child would be as f^^Bh and blooming as 
ever when June, the healer, came with sun 
and music. Ida, in word, took her father's 



view of the case; but at heart she was les 
confident that the dust and heat of summer 
would have the beneficial effect expected of 
them. She had herself always experienced 
a delicious consciousness of renewed vigor 
and larger capability of enjoyment in merry 
spring-tide; and in past years she had in- 
variably ol»erved April and Ma^ affect Flo 
in the same manner. How came it, she asked 
herself, that the spring of 1847 had not the 
same result as previous springs ? She had 
better opportunities than her father for watch- 
ing Flo doeely. Like him, she saw the gtrl's 
loss of color, appetite, animation, but she was 
aware of otiier signs of concealed trouble, 
which did not come to his observation. Hay- 
ing been to Flo a mother rather than a sis- 
ter, she had been accustomed to guard and 
tend her with maternal curiosity. It was her 
wont to glide into Flo's room m the nlence 
of night, and watch her in her peaceful slum- 
bers. Heretofore, in these nocturnal visits 
she had always found the girl asleep. It was 
otherwise in the spring of 1847. * Beauty,' 
observed the elder sister, stooping over her 
charge, and kissing her on one occasion^ 
when she found her awake, though she had 
hoped to see her in a state of tranquil uncon- 
sciousness, * how comes it that you sleep so 
badly now ? You cannot be well, I am sure 
you are not well.* Whereto Flo responded, 
with unusual sharpness, * Why do you tease 
me so, Ida ? why haven't I as much right as 
you to be awake ?' and then, quickly repent- 
mg of her tetchy answer, she threw her arms 
round Ida's neck, kissing her passionately, 
and saying, * But it is very good and loving 
of you to come and look at me.' 

A few lights after this event, Ida, on pay- 
ing a visit to her sister's bedside, found her 
apparently asleep, but there were traces of 
tears on the poor girl's face ; and these signs 
of sorrow made so deep an impression on the 
elder uster, that she stood many minutes in- 
tently gazing at the beauty qn which grief 
had put plain letters. For many a night af- 
ter this occurrence Ida was not permitted to 
enter Flo's room. Flo had only been feign- 
ing sleep, and she knew that the proo& of 
her weeping had been observed. She said 
nothing to Ida on the subject, but from that 
time she always barred her bedroom door be- 
fore she laid herself on her bed, and thus 
compelled Ida to relinquish one of the many 
loving habits of her life. Not a word passed 
between the sisters relative to this exclu^on 
of Ida from the chamber, but in silence each 
thought much about it : the elder sister mar- 
velling why it was that her afiectionate 
watchfulness, in past times alwajrs a source 
of pleasure to the watched as well as the 
watcher, had come to be regarded as dSsA- 
greeable espionage ; the younger sister won 
derin^, with an uneasiness closely resembling 
the disquiet of a guilty conscience, what con- 
struction was put upon her conduct, and at 
times wishing, at other times fearing, that 
Ida would make an allusion to it Those 
who have studied and can appreciate the 
life of two such sisters as Ida and Florence 
will not deem this event a trifie, or suppose 
that its consequences were unimportant. The 
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perfect coMfidence of lovitig hearts is made up 
of trifles. Loying intercourse cousists in lit- 
tle thines, and a Tittle thing can bring it to an 
end. "Diat barred door sepa^ted tlie sisters 
by day as well as b^ night ; and each knew 
uat it was a banner betwixt them. And 
when two fond, trustful natures (whose mu- 
tual affection is the growth of long years 
spent in closest intimacy and unbroken har- 
mon}') are driven asunder, it for the time 
matters little whether the severance betwixt 
them be an inch-wide chink or a vast gulf 
When breaches of affection have been 
wrought by trifles, the evil may be reme- 
died ; but wMlni the evil lasts, the irritation 
caused by a feather hurts not less than the 
wound given by a sword. 

Good reason had Flo to wonder what oon- 
structiont Ida put on her conduct — what sus- 
picions her altered looks and demeanor 
roused in her sister's mind. 

But some weeks elapsed after Flo began 
to look pale and harrassed, ere Ida feared she 
saw the cause of the mischidl 

Shortly after the dinner-party at which 
Rupert was for the first time introduced to 
Mr. Newbolt*s daughters, the young barrister 
called at the Clock House, and was conducted 
to the drawing-room, where the sisters were 
dtting. He had selected for tlie call an after- 
noon when he knew Edward would be en- 
^ged elsewhere; for though it was not his 
mtenfion to become forthwith a frequent 
visitor at the house, he intended to make 
good his footing amongst the friends of the 
establishment, m his own personal character, 
and not merely as the artisVs companion. 

He deemed himself, therefore, fortunate in 
finding the ladies at home ; and he did his 
best to recommend himself to their sood 
opinion during the twenty minutes whim he 
spent in their drawing-room, talking with the 
lively fluency of whidi his dever tongue was 
a perfect master. 

Diffidence and too great modesty not being 
amongst the number of his failings, he ex- 
erted himself with some effect, and on taking 
his leave of the sisters, he flattered himself 
that his excursion to * the Hill ' had by no 
means Mled of its object * Miss Flo has 
already made up her mind that she likes me,* 
he thought, as he turned out of Grouch Lane ; 
' the elder sister is more cautious, and more 
slow to form £sivorable opinions of a stranger, 
but, unless I am greatly mistaken, she has not 
conceived a decided dislike to me.' 

In which last thought Mr. Rupert was in 
error. 

For instead of being amiably disposed to 
him, Ida, without being able to put in words 
a good reason for her unfriendly feelings, 
entertained an actual and very decided aver- 
sion for Edward's most intimate companion. 
No look, no word, no act of his had informed 
the lady of his true character; till she had 
seen him his name had never been mentioned 
to her save in terms of affectionate admira- 
tion ; and during her brief acquaintance wiUi 
him he had been careful to say every thing 
that could please, and nothing that could 
offend her. Instinct, and that subtle power 
of discerning character which good and very 



clever women not seldom possess, assured 
her that he was bad, fklse, unstable man. She 
felt the wickedness that was in him, and 
needed no overt acts of immorality to con- 
vince her that he was that which the tingling 
of her sensitive nerves declared him to he. 

* I don't like that voung man,' said Ida 
abruptly, as soon as sue h^ heard the hall 
door close on Rupert's retiring steps. 

* Indeed ?' rejoined Flo with an air of sur- 
prise, looking up from the novel which she 
had been perusing before Rupert entered. 

' I can't tell you why I dislike him ; indeed, 
I don't know whv. But I feel that he is no 
worthy friend for Mr. Edward Smith. I wish 
they did not know so much of each other.' 

* Mr. Rupert Smith admires his friend veiy 
muchl' 

*Why doesn't he imitate himf retorted 
Ida, qmckly. 

*You would not, surely, have the world 
made of painters V returned Flo, well know- 
ing what her sister meant, but wilfully mis- 
construing her words. 

* I don't want him to imitate Mr. Edward 
as an artist. Indeed, part of mv dislike to the 
young man, I think, is due to his idle affecta- 
tion of being a connoisseur who amuses him- 
self with art. He had better imitate his 
friend's industry. A youn^ man of his age 
ought to be doing somethmg of use either 
to nimself or others.' 

* He has a profession, he is a barrister.' 
'Really, Flo, you'll make me angry with yon, 

if you go on tsuking as though you had been 
brought up in a nursery all your days, and 
did not know what a briefless barrister means. 

* I suppose it means a gentleman who is a * 
barrister, but is not so fortunate as to have a 
crowd of clients,' answered Flo, with a spice 
of stubbornness in her voice and countenance. 

* Tou laugh at papa for thinking well or ill 
of people, just in proportion as they succeed 
or fail in the world, and now you are adopt- 
ing the same tone yourself 

' And 1 must use it till I have a better reason 
for disliking our new friend,' returned Ida ; 
and then, persisting in her uncharitable mood, 
which certainly was not in accordance with 
the usual tenor of her mind, she added, 
vehementiy, * I do dislike him. And for the 
present I am content to dislike him without a 
good reason.' 

* And I like him w&h a reason,' answered the 
younger sister, with corresponding warmth. 
He is the friend of Mr. Edward Smith, who 
is our friend.' 

* Upon my word Flo,' retorted Ida, laughing 
outright, you must like papa's young artist 
much more than I do— altiiough I think him 
a nice young man enough — if you are ready 
to like all his friends.' 

There was a provoking flash of disdainfUl 
merriment in Ida's face as she spoke these 
words. She had not intended to give her sis- 
ter pain ; but the speech cut the girl to the 
heart. The. color leaped to her cheeks, and 
for a few brief moments she looked her sister 
fUU in the face, angrily, flercely. 

The sisters' eyes met ; and Ida saw in Flo's 
clear, steady-gazing eyes a light that she had 
never before beheld in them. 
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Ida's dance fell before that fierce light 
Then rlo rose, and went haBtily from the 
room. 

And Ida, being thus left to herself, feared 
that she saw the cause of the mischief; the 
reason why Flo resented her affectionate 
watchfiilness as insufferable espionage; the 
meaning of the poor girFs pale &oe and rest- 
less nights. 

♦ 

CHAPTER XLIX. 

FINAL TOUCHES TO PLO'S PORTRAIT. 

Edward continued to ^ye Flo lessons in 
paintinff for three weeks after the sisters ex- 
changed those significant glances ; but when 
he was absent they rarely mentioned his name 
— ^Ida's suspicions making her feel that the 
artist was a topic which sue had better steer 
clear of in conversation with her sister ; and 
Flo lacking courage to speak freely about the 
man who had apart of all her thoughts, and 
dreading to confirm the suspicions which she 
well knew her sister had, at least for a few 
passing moments, entertiuned. With repeat^ 
ed efforts at self-deception, the girl endeavored 
to persuade herself, that Ida had dismissed 
those suspicions as idle fimdcs ; but the efforts 
were far irom successful, for as soon as Flo 
had reasoned herself into a transient belief 
that her secret had not been actually dis- 
covered, recollections of the glance from Ida*s 
eyes terrified her with a conviction that her 
heart had been thoroughly read. Moreover, 
Ida's caution in never alluding to Edward — 
whose name had previou^y been so often on 
her lips — strengthened the poor girl's f^ars 
that Ida knew too much. 

Instead of becoming stronger with the ad- 
vent of June, Flo continued to lose color, en- 
ergy, and gaiety of heart. It was manifest 
to every one that she was out of health. Ed- 
ward saw the change in her, though he had 
not the faintest suspicion of its cause. John 
Harrison Newbolt became alarmed, and insist- 
ed that Dr. Marlowe (diief of the great * City 
Ehysicians' who congregate in Finsbury 
quare) should be sent for ; and after a &int 
how of resistance, Flo yielded to her father's 
entreaties, and consented to see the doctor. 
She yidded reluctantly, comforting herself 
with hope that by putting herself in medical 
hands, she might be the letter able to divert 
household curiositv from the real nature of her 
case. As she could no longer hide her indis- 
position, she deemed it better that she should 
be thought sick in body than that she should 
be regarded as sick at heart ; and she flatter- 
ed herself that, while she could mislead her 
doctor, his visits would aid her in misleading 
others. So, after discussion, Flo admitted 
that * she was not quite herself,' and expressed 
readiness to try if Dr. Marlowe's art could set 
her riffht 

Dr. Marlowe, therefore, called and had an 
Interview with the yoimg lady, speaking to 
her in Ida's presence, and also when the 
elder sister was absent. To his patient, the 
physician's manner was very gentle and un- 
concerned. For every ten words which he 
addressed to her on the subject -of her health, 



he spoke a hundred in a light, careless strain 
about the ordinary topics and pleasant * laditt* 
gossip ' of the day. Her illness he called a 
mere trifle. Indeed, he was almost jocolar 
about the avowed object of his visit But to 
Ida with whom he had a few stolen moments cff 
private chat, the cunnine man spoke in & 
more serious tone, candid^ avowing that the 
case required careful watching and treatment ; 
and making minute inquiries about tibe way 
in which the invalid g^ent her time. Was 
she fond of reading ? How large a portion 
of each day did she devote to study? How 
much to music? How much to exercise? 
Did she ride regularly on horseback ? What 
were her usual hours for rising and going to 
bed? Had she been to many routs during 
the season? How often had she been to 
operas and theatres? She was learning to 

Saint in oils, was she ? * Dear me,' said the 
octor, in that soft, sly way with which it is 
still his wont to ferret out whatever he widies 
to discover, * it is not often that a young lady 
paints in oils. Girls are usually content with 
pencils and water-colors.' And then the wise 
man continued his hunt in a new direction. 
How many hours at a time did she stand 
over the nasty paints ? Did she complain of 
headache after her painting lessons more than 
before them? Who was her instructor? 
Who was Mr. Edward Smith ? Was he an 
old artist, a man of mark ? 

Perhaps, in answering these last questions 
Ida showed certain si nis of restrunt and awk- 
wardness, not visible m her replies to other 
inquiries. It is not positively stated that this 
was the case ; but it is confidently affirmed 
that the doctor learnt whatever a sharp ob- 
server of human nature could learn fiY>m Ida's 
words and hesitations, her utterances and si- 
lences, her admissions and evasions. 

The historian of these pages cannot say how 
much the doctor discovered, or thou^t he 
discovered, at this first and other succeeding 
visits to the Clock House. He never impart- 
ed his conclusions to Ida. It is equally certain 
that he imparted them to no one else ; for bis 
professional secrets and discoveries the wily 
physician always keeps locked in his own 
breast, not even revealing them to the wife 
who e^oys his unqualified affection. It was 
but a few months since the historian pre- 
sented to the doctor fUll credentials from the 
natural guardians of Flo's honor — credentials 
empowering the doctor to state all he could 
remember of these visits — and endeavored 
to extract fh)m him particulars that might 
have contributed largely to the interest of 
these pages. The interview, it may be added, 
^was A tSteS-ike chat, and took place in the 
doctor's dining-room, over a bottie of excel- 
lent port, of wluch the host took a full half 
but the writer returned home no wiser than 
he went about the business which led him to 
dine in Finsbury Square. 

* I am very sorry I can't help you,' said Dt 
Marlowe. *I forget all about the circmn- 
stsmce to which you allude. It is my rule to 
forget everything that transpires during my 
professional interviews with patients, except 
the medical points of their cases — ^which, of 
course, you would not wish me to troalAe 
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^ yoQ with, in the case of thia lady about whom 
you are 80 much interested.' 

* But, my dear Dr. Marlowe/ persisted the 
historian, you asked me to dine with you, so 
tliat we might talk it all oyer. They were 
your words? 

* Nay, nay, my words were, so that I might 
hear you talk it all oyer,* returned the physi- 
cian, in the blandest tone imaginable, and 
with a most mischieyous smile. 

No information could be dther picked or 
screwed out of the doctor. 

There are grounds, howeyer, for belieying 
that Doctor Marlowe saw much more of the 
secret cause of Flo's illness, than he either 
ventured to say at the time or subsequently 
admitted. '* 

Certain it is, that he objected strongly to a 
continuance of the art lessons. He main- 
tained that the smell of oil-paints was likely 
to be yery prejudicial to the health of a deli- 
cate girl like his patient, and eyen went so 
&r as to attribute her headaches, and sleepi- 
ness, and lassitude, to their unpleasant and 
poisonous odor. There was little chance, he 
said, that Flo would be herself again, xmtil 
she said good-bye — at least for a time-^to her 
brushes, and pallet, and nasty pifi:ments. 
' Of course, she can take a holiday,^ inter- 
posed Mr. Newbolt, * or, at least, she can con- 
tent herself with lessons in pencil-drawing 
and water-colors.' Whereto the doctor re- 
sponded, 'She had better try a complete 
cdiange of pursuit Since we haye agreed to 
think art the cause of the mischief, she ought 
for a time to haye no occupation which in 
any way sayors of the cause of mischief 
Doubtless, she has tried her eye-sight, by in- 
cessantly scrutinizhig combinations of form 
and color. In this respect, pencils and wa- 
ter-colors will do as much harm as strips of 
stinking canyas. She must haye change and 
perfect diyersion. Send her into the coun- 
try for a yisit When the weather grows 
hotter, take her to Scarborough, or the High- 
lands, or North Wales. Change will do 
more for her than physic Still, she must 
take a little medicine.' 

Compliance was the only course open to 
Flo. 

It was arranged that early in July she 
should pass a month with that sister who has 
already been mentioned as the wife of a pro- 
yindal capitalist, liying &r away fix)m the 
dust, and heat, and noise of London ; and it 
yyas settled that in the autumn Mr. Newbolt 
should take her and Ida for a tour through 
Scotland. 

So the lessons in painting were relin- 
quished ; and during the last two weeks of 
June she scarcely saw Edward, whose occu- 

Sation as her preceptor had thus been sud- 
enly taken from him. 
But before she started for the month's yisit 
to her sister who liyed in the country, Mr. 
N'ewbolt expressed a wish that Edward 
sbould finish the portrait, which had been 
-waiting for six or eight weeks for last 
touches. 

In the first week of July, therefore, Ed- 
ward went up to the Clock House, and Flo 
gave him a mud sitting. 



The member for HarUng was not at home 
during this professional yisit 

As on many former occasions, the artist 
was receiyed by the two sisters ; and during 
the earlier part of the hoiu: appointed for the 
sitting, Ida remained in the room whilst he 
stood at his easel, completing the &ce of the 
portrait 

Towards the close of the sitting, howeyer, 
Ida left her study, retiring, because she 
thought. (with her customary consideration 
for Flo's feelings) that her absence would 
gratiQr Flo, showinj; to her that she was not 
watched suspiciously, and that no insulting 
espionage was exercised oyer her. 

Ida's Womanly goodness and sisterly pnde 
satisfied her that, whateyer misht be Flo's 
feelings towards the artist, no ill consequen- 
ces could follow from their being left toge- 
ther for twenty minutes. 

She knew she might rely on Flo's sense of 
dimity and on her honor. 

She knew that she might trust Edward 
no less. 

It neyer occurred to her that she ought to 
take precautions against the possible results 
of her darling's w^kness. 

* There, Imss Flo, I haye no more need to 
trouble you to sit there,' said Edward, stand- 
ing away from his work — brushes in hand, 
mien Miss Newbolt returns, I think she will 
allow that nothing refnains to be done. 
There is more color in the face than appears 
in the original, but countiy air and the 
breezes of the Highlands will remoye that 
fault, I hope.' 

* I trust so,' answered Flo, looking up at 
Edward's face, but not risins from her seat 
' To-morrow I say farewell lor four months to 
the Clock House. It is hard to haye to ,leaye 
the old home for so long a time. Four 
months I It is a long time. Isn't it ?' 

' Long enough fbr much to happen in it 
But I am about to leaye old England for a 
longer space,' returned Edward, little think- 
ing what pain the words saye his companion ; 
little thinking that if Flo were assured that 
he would neyer leaye her side till death sepa- 
rated them, the pink glow would speedily re- 
turn to her sad face — to that sad &ce which 
was so gentle in its sadness. 

* You will haye left England before I re- 
turn to the Clock House V 

*• I hope to do so.' 

That word ' hope ' was a cruel knife to poor 
Flo. 

* How long will you remain in Home?' 

* Certainly two years— perhaps three,' re- 
turned Edward, endeayoring to conceal his 
emotion and to speak in his ordinary yoice. 

* Three years 1 Ah I how much may hap- 
pen in three years t' answered Flo, sadly think- 
ing that amongst the many eyents which 
would take place in the next three years her 
own death might be one. 

* Yes,' replied Edward, harping ^y on the 
yery same string which the poor girl had her- 
self that instant touched, brin^gfrom it sad 
music audible to herself alone. * Three years 
will work ffreat changes in you. When I re- 
turn I shall most likely find you a great lady, 
married to some great man, and making a fig- 
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nre in the fine world of fiuhion. If you are 
anything at all to me then, you'll be my pa- 
troness, not my pnpiL I hobe youll now and 
then buy a picture of me, Miss Flo, for your 
ffrand (urawmg-rooms. You may not quite 
forget your ow friend I He will be a yery 
humble and devoted client to you when you 
live in state at the West End.' 

Scarcely had Edward made this speech, so 
widely different from his customary tone, 
when Flo rose hastily from her seat, and ad- 
vanced two steps towards him. 

For ten seconds Bhe gazed into his eyes, 
penetrating to the inmost chambers of his 

80UL 

'The girVs steady gazing eyes, in that brief 
break of time, seemed to pierce him through 
and through. 

Then suddenly turning from him, without 
^ving utterance t« a single word of farewell, 
fihe ran out of the room. 

But before she vanished, Edward saw tears 
rolling from those terribly earnest and sor- 
rowful e^es which an instant before had been 
looking mto his. 

Profoundly astonished was the young artist 
at being thus unexpectedly left alone; and 
ample grounds were there for his surprise. 

It had never occurred tb him as possible 
that tl^ girl, whom he loved with love which 
he was resolved she should never discover, 
had surrendered her unsought heart to her 
art-teacher. 

Good reason, then, had he for astonishment 



CHAPTER L. 

TRUST IN HE. 

Edwabd was not permitted for many mi- 
nutes to marvel in solitude at F1o*b sudden 
disappearance. 

Ida soon limped into the room, showing by 
the excitement and annoyance express^ in 
her face that she had seen Flo since her fight 
from the study. 

* Mr. Smith,' said the lady, closing the door 
behind her, and then limping towards her 
customarychur, ' come here. I must speak 
to you. Flo passed me in the galleay not two 
minutes since, as she was^ hastening to her 
own room. She looked away from me, and 
tried to escape frt)m me without a word ; but 
I saw that she was ciyin^ — ^that something 
must have happened in this room to disturo 
her. I followed her, and begged her to tell 
mc what had taken place, what was the mat- 
ter with her ; but she would not answer me 
a word. She threw herself on her bed, sob- 
bing violently; and there I have left her. 
What does this mean ? T<ni must tell me, as 
she won't.' 

* Indeed, Miss Newbolt,' replied the artist, 
standing before Ida's chair, ' you are as well 
informed as I. Miss Flo burst into tears, 
suddenly and to my great astonishment, and 
then ran out of this room without a word. 
When my work was finished with the picture 
we exchanged a few sentences. I am afraid 
I must have said something which pained 
her; but what it was that offended her, in- 
deed I am unable to say.' 



' Recall your conversation ; tell me whit 
you said to her — what she said to you, m 
exactly as you can. Sit down, my dear Mr. 
Smith. Don't stand there, as if you were t 
culprit on trial. Here, bring your seat close 
to mine, and don't ppeak in a loud voice. The 
walls have ears.' 

Whereupon, Edward sat down, and re- 
counted accurately, word for word, all that 
had passed between him and Flo, conduding 
his narrative with a vivid description o€ tiie 
manner in which she rose quicldy from her 
seat, looked at him with a strange and ter- 
riblv earnest gaze, and then fled froon him 
as me tears sprang to her eyes. 

Not a word came fh)m Ida as she liatened 
to Edward's trutlfful and most graphic state- 
ment of &Ct8. 

For a minute after the artist had comideted 
his disclosures she remained silent 

Then, in a voice of pain and great emotion, 
she said slowly, * Mr. Smith, my mther brought 
you to this house to teach my sister painting, 
and nothing else. But you have taught her 
something else. She loves you.' 

* Impossible I it is impossible !' 
'You call it hnpoesible?' retorted Ida, 

quickly, and with a flash of anger in her 
eyes : for she could not believe that the art- 
ist failed to see what was so evident to her- 
self, and a momentary suspicion crossed her 
mind that the man m whose truthfulness she 
had hitherto placed implicit confidence was 
trying to deceive her. * Surely, surely yon 
cannot have betrayed the trust placed in you ! 
That cannot be !' 

* Miss Newbolt, you say rightly, that cannot 
be,' answered Edward, with a tremulous but 
very impressive voice. ' I will roake no 
fhr&er answer to your unjust and crael 
suspicion, for you have dismissed it, — and re- 
pented of having entertained it for an instant.* 

* Pardon me, Edward, pardon me, I have 
repented,' answered Ida, in her deepest and 
kindest tones, as she placed her right hand on 
the artist's coat-sleeve, in sisterly fashion. 
And then she added, 'but as for my sister, 
thefact remains. You have eyes, Mr. Smith V 

For sixty seconds, during which he survey- 
ed Flo's recent conduct under the light which 
Ida's words had thrown upon them, Edward 
was speechless; and then, the sad truth 
breaking upon him, that he was loved by the 
girl whose love he had resolved never to win, 
he made an earnest gesticulation with bis 
right arm, exclaiming fiercely, as he clenched 
hS hand, ' I have eyes; ves, 1 have eyes; hut 
until now love blinded theuL' 

* Love blinded them 1' cried Ida, with sur- 
prise and sudden consternation. *You can- 
not mean it' 

Edward, when he spoke the words, had no 
deliberate intention to make Ida the sharer of 
his secret In a moment of incaution and 
intense excitement the truth had escaped 
him; but the words which he had uttered 
could be neither recalled nor explained away. 
If he had done mischief, the deed was accom- 
plished, and no power on earth could undo it. 

* I do mean it. Miss Newbolt,' he said slowly, 
his speech being marked by those hesitations 
which always characterized his utteraiioeB 
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when he was deeply stirred ; ' how could it 
be otherwise ? I love her with all my heart, 
and soul, and strength, next to Qod ; some- 
times I am afiraid— more than Gkxll You 
need not tell me that my love must eyer remain 
without hope, and that it would be dishonor 
to myself, cruelty to her, baseness to your 
&ther and yourself to allow her to see my 
passion which cannot attain its object, — 
though it is not unworthy of her,— eyen of her. 
Indeed, dear Miss Newlx)lt, it is worthy of 
her I You haye no occasion to ask me, u by 
word, or look, or silence, I haye eyer giyen 
her a hint of what I feeL You know what 
my demeanor to her has always been in your 
presence. When your eyes haye not been 
upon us, I haye been more formal and coldly 
deferential than when you haye been a witness 
of our intercouse. The one great object for 
which I haye striyen, ^ce your father brought 
me here, has been to keep him, and you, and 
Miss Flo, and all the world in ignorance of 
my madness and unutterable misery. Dear 
Miss Newbolt, ^ough the compassion of any 
other woman would be torture to me, I wish 
for your pity ; and my conscience tells me I 
deserye it, eyen as my heart assures me I shall 
haye it. Remember, I did not wilfully and of 
my own act seek her out It was Qod Him- 
self who brought us together ; the great God 
who tries Iii» humble creatures with the 
anguish of loye, as well as with the pangs pf 
hate. Bear in mind my suffering, ana re- 
member that I haye borne it in silence for 
many months, keeping it from you as well as 
from her. Prom her Siowledge it shall eyer 
be kept Oh, do say that you belieye in my 
honor, and pity me.^ 

To this strange but yery pathetic entreaty 
Ida at the moment gaye no assurance in words 
that the young man had her compassion and 
respect ; but she strengthened him with that 
assurance and much more by the gentleness 
with which she again laid her hand upon his 
coat sleeye, and by the womanly softness and 
rich music of her yoice as she said, * Edward, 
teU me all about It Tell me how it began.' 

Whereupon Edward told her all about it- 
how he had loyed Flo ere eyer he spoke one 
word to her ; how it was that the picture *' For 
Eyer '' bore resemblance to Flo ; how he had 
agreed to teach her painting, when he was in 
perfect ignorance as to the name or sex of his 
rature pupil ; how he would haye withdrawn 
from the engagement, as soon as he had been 
introduced to her, if he could haye seen a way 
to do so without offering insult to Mr. New- 
bolt's feelings; how he had resolyed not to 
betray the trust which had been imposed upon 
him ; and how he had consistently striyen to 
hide from Flo the loye with which he loyed 
her. 

Thirteen months earlier (as these pages haye 
already intimated), if Ida had been told that 
a mere working artist, an unknown painter 
whom her fe,ther patronised and employed, 
would presume to loye her sister, she would 
haye scouted the suggestion as an imperti- 
nence and an indignity, offered to herself, her 
&th6r, and the entire family of Newbolt 

Sadly had Flo reminded JSdward that much 
might happen in three years. 



Much also may take place in a third of that 
time. 

Greatly had Ida's intercourse with Edward 
changed' her estimation of artists by profes- 
sion. 

So difforently had the lady come to regard 
the possibility of seeing her beautiful sister a 
painter's wife, that when Edward had told his 
story out and she had heard ' all about it,' she 
said to hun, * Dear Edward, leaye me now. 
To-morrow Flo will haye said good-bye to us. 
At present, you may not see her again ; but I 
will write to you, appointing a day for you to 
come up here, and tell your story to papa. 
Your proposal will not at first please him. 
But I haye great influence with hun; and he 
loyes Flo beyond all else in the world that is 
dear to him, and when he is conyinced that 
she cannot be happy except as your wife, I 
am sure he will consent. Trust m me, when 
I say that all the power I haye with him shall 
be exercised in your behalf Trust in me ; 
and when jrou are my brother— thank me.' 

Thus saying, * And when you are my bro- 
ther — ^thank me^* Ida held out her right hand. 

Which hand Edward took, and pressed to 
his lips ; and as he did so tears from his eyes 
fell upon it 



CHAPTER LL 

FLO'S DELICIOUS DB&AIC. 

It had been settled that after Flo had giyen 
Edward the final sitting for her portrait, she 
and Ida should driye to Norwood, to see their 
married sister who liyed in that suburban 
parish. 

Edward haying said fkrewell to the elder 
sister, and taken his departure from the 

* Clock House,' Ida bethought herself of this 
arrangement, deeming it more than merely 
probable that the eyents of the morning had 
taken from Flo all inclination to cany out 
the plan. 

Leaying her study, the mistress of the 

* Clock House,' went in search of Flo, in 
order that she might ascertain the girl's 
wishes ; and with t^t object in yiew she was 
climbinff to the topmost gallery of the man- 
sion, when Flo, coming out of her priyate 
room, met her at the head of the stairs. 
There was no need for Ida to ask her if she 
meant to make the expedition to Norwood ; 
for the girl was already dressed for the driye. 

*You must make haste, Ida,' said Flo, 
speaking in her usual yoice, as if nothing had 
occurred to disturb the usual smoothness of 
their liyes, * the carriage will be at the door in 
fiye minutes.' 

' You must haye luncheon and a glass of 
wine, dear,' replied the elder sister, in a cor- 
responding tone. ' r will Joinyou in the din- 
ing-room m two minutes. You haye taken 
your medicine!' 

* Yes,' answered the girl ; and, passing her 
sister with that single word on her lips, she 
went down to the mning-room, where lunch- 
eon was set out 

During the driye to Norwood Flo appeared 
more cheerful than she had been for seyeral 
days; and to her married mater she showed 
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80 smiling a &ce, and made so many sprightly 
speeches, that the said married sister was fldly 
persuaded that her &ther's favorite child was 
on the high road to perfect restoration of 
health. On the homeward drive the girl was 
not less animated. Everv incident of the 
Journey seemed to give her pleasure; and 
more than once she spoke with delight — of 
the weather — of the anticipated enjoyments 
of her visit to the country — and of her trip to 
Scotland. She even talked to Ida about the 
portrait, remarking how much it had been 
improved by the artist's final touches. * Dear 
child/ thought Ida, * how prettily she plays 
the hypocntel She hopes to mislead me, 
little knowing that she lives in a glass case.' 

The girl's artM prattle would have jarred 
upon her sister's feelings, making her both 
angry and sad, had not the latter already con- 
ceived a plan for aiding the lovers ; but busy 
as she was with a romantic scheme for mak- 
ing Flo an artist's wife, Ida was amused at 
her darling's artifice, and responded to her 
feigned gaiety with words and looks of genu- 
ine happiness. 

On their return to Muswell Hill the sisters 
dined with their father. Flo's * last evening 
at home,' the member for Harling had ar- 
ranged to spend in the society of his two 
daughters ; and very glad the giant was at 
the merriment and lightness of heart mani- 
fested by Flo throughout that * last evening.' 
Instead of leaving him in solitude after dm- 
ner, Flo save him his cigar with her own 
hand ; and whilst he smoked it, she sat upon 
his knee — ^as though she were once again a 
little girl — with her right arm thrown over his 
broad shoulders. Predicting direful results 
to her hair from the pernicious aroma of the 
dgar, kissing the smoker on his lips whenever 
he took the ci^r from them, and ever and 
again pulling his shaggy eye-brows in revenge 
for his impuaent speeches, she did her utmost 
to make the grand, burly, tempestuous vete- 
ran thoroughly eiyoy himself The cigar fin- 
ished, and the party having moved to the 
drawing-room, Flo sang the simple ballads 
which, of all her songs, her father best liked 
to hear ; and when &e thought he had had 
enough of music, she again took seat upon his 
knee, kissing and caressing him,- and making 
him laugh again with a score or more of saucy 
drolleries. 

Bidding them 'good night,' Ida went up 
stairs, leaving Flo still sittmg on her &ther^s 
knee. 

But instead of going to her own apartment, 
Ida climbed to the top of the house and en- 
tering Flo's bedroom took a seat by the side 
of the girl's pillow, and counting the slow 
minutes, waited for her advent 

Twenty minutes later Flo entered her room 
not expecting to find Ida there ; and as she 
walked from the door to the toilet-table, not 
seeing that the couch near her pillow was 
occupied by that loving sister. 

From her unobserved position Ida saw Flo 
bar the door immediatly she had entered her 
room, and saw a look of inexpressible weari- 
ness and bitter sadness on that face which for 
many hours had been bright with simulated 
' gaie^. She heard also the deep sigh which 



came from the g^rl as she stood before the 
glass of her toilet-table, looking at her own 
sorrowful features. Yes, the time for acting 
was over ; and now that the time for reidity 
had come, Flo— having barred the door and 
deeming herself alone and free from watchf\il 
eyes— was about to give vent to the grief 
which was consuming her. 

Already the deep sigh had been repeated, 
and tears were startmg in the drrs eyes, 
when Ida rose and said, * Dear Flo? 

Turning suddenly, and trembling violently, 
as her eyes fell on her sister, Flo cried quickly, 
* Ida I you here ? how did you come here? I 
barred the door.' 

' Yes, darling,' Ida answered, lightly ; ^ bnt 
I was in the room. I was determined you 
should not bar me out on this last night' 

* I wished to be alone, you know I wish it,' 
returned Flo, sharply and reproachfully. 

* Dear Flo,' entreated Ida, * be kind to me, 
as I have always been kind to you. Let me 
stay with you for one short hour of this last 
night, as we are to be separated for weeks. 
Let us have our reading together ; and let me 
brush your hair and put you to bed, as I used 
to do. Dear Flo, you cannot refuse me this 
petition. You are offended with me; I hare 
given you pain ; but oh, darling sister, don't 
be hard upon me ! You would never give 
me an unkind look if you could understand 
how my happiness lives upon your smiles. 
Do be good to me.' 

It was a new thing for Flo to hear herself 
addressed in this meek, earnest, suppliant 
strain by her elder sister. 

Ida had said rightly that Flo could not re- 
fuse her petition. 

* Dear Ida, this is verv kind of you ' answ^ 
ed the girl, overcome by her sisters words. 
*You are a good angel, and I am veiv 
ungratefiil. Dear, dear Ida, I am very baa 
and wicked, as well as unhappy ; but do thhik 
the best you can of me.' 

So the sisters had their reading together, 
Ida's rich, solemn voice making h(3y music of 
words that teU whither Christians, sorrowing 
with exceeding sorrow, should take their 
heavy burden of grief, seeking comfort which, 
asked for in faith, will never be sought in vain. 
After which reading they knelt down, and, in 
Christ's dear name, prayed to God 

Then Ida brushed her darling's hair, and 
undressed her, and quietly robed her for the 
night 

And when Flo had laid her head upon her 
pillow Ida put out the lights upon thetoflette 
table, and having shaded the night-lamp 
which burned dim^ at the foot of the bed, 
resumed her former seat near Flo's pillow. 

' Good night, now, dear,' said Flo. 

* Not yet, darling,' answered Ida, * not quite 
yet. I have somemingespecial to say to you.' 

* What is it ?* asked Flo, in a whisper, turn- 
ing her face to the pillow, so that in the dark- 
ened room her features were hidden from her 
sister. 

* I know what has made you HI and unhap- 
py for weeks — fbr months past' 

* No— no— no,' stammer^ Flo. 

Ida could feel the bed shake under the 
trembling girL 
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' Edward spoke to me to-day/ continued 
Ida. 

*He knows nothing — ^he can know noth- 
ing/ gasped Flo, turning quickly, and cover- 
ing her &.ce with both her hands. 

* He spoke to me about you this morning, 
after you left him in my study.' 

» What r 

* Shall I tell you what he said ? 
But Flo made no answer. 

' Darling,* continued Ida, interpreting the 
silence as permission to go on, ' he loves you 
— ^he loves you as much as you love hint* 

A pause. 

Then with a passionate cry of grief Flo ex- 
claimed, * Oh, Ida, you are very cruel to tell 
me so ; for you know that he and I can never 
be more to each other than we are and have 
been.* 

* Dear one, we must be patient,' returned 
Ida, softly. * I should like to have Edward 
for a brother, for he is worthy of you.' 

* Ida, dear Ida, I am not worthv of him. 
He is so good and unselfish, and hi^h, and no- 
ble. I do not deserve to be his wife ; and — 
and—' 

* If we are patient papa will let us have our 
wish,' interposed Ida, feeling rightly what Flo 
wanted, but was unable, to say. 

Much more the sisters said to each other, 
and when Ida left the room Flo was very 
happy. 

Later in the night Ida, who could not sleep 
after this exciting interview with her sister, 
again climbed the stairs from the floor on 
which was her peculiar apartment to the 
higher story of the silent house, and creeping 
noiselessly to Flo's bed, found her also still 
awake. 

*Dear Ida, have you come again?' mur- 
mured Flo. 

*What, still awake, naughty child?' re- 
turned Ida. 

* Yes, dear,' said Flo, softly, * I am awake, 
but I am very happy.' 

* You didn't bar the 
you ?' 

* Dear, dear Ida,' exclaimed Flo, getting up 
in her bed, and then, in a sudden paroxysm 
of gratitude and pure sisterly affection, 
throwing her arms round Ida's neck, * I will 
never bar you out of my room again.' 

* Or out of your heart ?' 

* Oh ! never, never, never again,' whispered 
the girl, weeping joyful tears. 

Ida did not leave that room again until she 
had seen her darling steeped in tranquil sleep. 

When the sunny mommg came Flo had a 
delicious dream, in which she saw a group of 
beautiful children at her feet, and Edward 
standing near her. She dreamt that the beau- 
tiful children, looking up to her, sang in cho- 
rus, * Dear, dear mamma, how we love you I' 
She dreamt also that Edward, first mazing 
proudly at the beautiful children, and then 
turning to her wil^ a look of intense affec- 
tion, said, * Yes, darling Flo, ihey are <wr«.' 

It was a short dream, a veiy short ona 

And when the fresh sunlight, streaming 
through the windows, put an end to it, there 
was a scarlet blush on Flo's face ; and folding 



very wrong and very wicked of me, but I waa 
asleep when I thou^t it' 

In saying which Flo was at fault. 

For the fancy was void of sin, and dreams 
are far more the work of wakefulness than of 
sleep 

» 
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door, then, when I left 



Flo took her departure for the country 
with such a happy face — Chappy, notwith- 
standing the tears which filled her eyes when 
she save her father a farewell kiss— that Dr. 
Marlowe, who saw her when she was on the 
point of starting, was iustified in predicting 
that country air and change would have all 
the effects desired of them. 

Ida knew well that the invalid had as good 
a chance of recovering her strength in the 
Clock House as she would have anywhere 
else. 

Still she was glad that Flo would for a 
time be away from the old home, for l^ere 
was much to be said and done which the eld- 
er sister thought could bo said and done to 
better purpose during Flo's absence than dur- 
ing her presence. 

On the morning following the young lady's 
departure, Edward received this note from 
the mistress of the Clock House : — 

* Dear Mr. Smith, — Flo left us this mominc 
looking more like her old self than she had 
been for months. Last night I had a Ion;; 
talk with the darling, and told her every 
thing that had passed between us after her 
unceremonious flight from the study. What- 
ever you said to me and I said to you I fully 
reported to her. Need I tell you that she is 
no longer a miserable moping child? Her 
parting words to me, whispered in my ear 
after I had given her a last kiss, were, " Tell 
Edward to be patient ; tell him everything ; 
but above all, teU him to be patient /" She has 
left with me a lock of her hair, which I am 
to put into a locket, and then give to any one 
I please. There is some one who, I think, 
would like to have this memorial of my dar- 
ling in his keeping ; and if he behaves prop- 
erly he 8?iaU have it. But mind, I cannot per- 
mit any correspondence under the present 
circumstances. I shall be daily writing to 
Flo, and shall have much pleasure in giving 
her any short messages which you may from 
time to time wish to send her ; and if you 
think flt to give me a lock of your hair, I 
shall be happy to accept and use it ; either 
keeping it as a precious treasure, or giving it 
away to some one else^ in accordance with my 
pleasure. 

* Papa will dine at home on Saturday, and 
expects to have the pleasure of your compa- 
ny. Come early, so that we may have some 
chat before dinner. I will then tell you what 
you must say to papa, on whose will, of 
course, the attainment of oi^r wishes depends. 
We must be quite frank with him ; and if he 
should express decided disapproval of our 



plan, you must be patient and show him how, 
her hands over her breast, she said, * This is ' even under provocation, you can behave as 
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a dutiful son ought to behave. Bear in mind 
that your request will strike a death-blow to 
his dearest and most cherished ambition, and 
that therefore whatever he may say, it will 
be your duty to carry out Flo's counsel, and 
" be patient." 

* Dear Mr. Smith, always believe me to be, 

* Your very sincere friend, 

* Ida Nkwbolt. 

* The Clock House.' 

Knowing the perfect and unreserved confi- 
dence which Edward placed in Rupert, read- 
ers will feel no surprise on learning that the 
artist not only showed Ida's letter to the but- 
terfly barrister, but also gave him a full and 
minute acount of all the circumstances that 
had given rise to the epistle. The events at- 
tendant on the * final sittuig for the portrait ' 
had so completely changed the character of 
Edward's sentimental relations to Flo, that, 
had he been less intimate with Rupert, he 
would have indulged his triumphant egotism 
with the pleasure which every young man 
experiences in confiding to his most familiar 
associate the successes of an honorable love- 
suit. But since Rupert had become the sharer 
of his secret when he dared not entertain a 
hope that Flo would ever be niore to him 
than a friend, the artist had extraordinary 
reasons for making known to his close ally 
the proofs that he was loved by the girl — 
whose love he had resolved never to win — 
and, moreover, was loved under circumstan- 
ces that justified him in hoping that ere long 
he would be recognised by the world as her 
accepted suitor. 

On tlie appointed Saturday Edward dined 
at the Clock House. 

Obeying the directions given him by Ida, 
he did not venture to broach the delicate sub- 
ject to Mr. Newbolt until the member for 
Harling had smoked his evening cigar, and 
taken tea in the drawing-room. 

* Say nothing to him about the matter,' Ed- 
ward's gentle counsellor had said, ' till I have 
sung him my best songs. When I rise from 
the piano and leave the room, you ar« to be- 
gin the battle. I sha'n't bid you a formal 
" Good night," but my departure will be a 
signal for you to speak out. The first an- 
nouncement had better come ftom you. That 
he won't receive it in the most friendly 
spirit, you must make up your mind. Per- 
haps he will be furiously indignant at first : 
but you mayn't mind that. When he tidks it 
over with me — as he will be sure to do 
when you have lefl him — I will do my best 
for you.' 

So dinner, and wine, and smoking went off 
without a word on ^subject which occupied 
the young artist's mind. 

That he seemed absent and pre-occupied in 
mind to his host, there is no need to say. 
But Mr. Newbolt attributed the young man s 
silence, and inattention, and inappropriate re- 
plies, to a cause very remote from the true 
one. 

* Edward's wits have been wool-gathering,' 
observed Mr. Newbolt to Ida, as he placed 
his empty teacup before his daughter. * Rome 
<'md preparations for his Roman trip fill his 
mind. I asked him just now what he 



thought of Landseer's new picture, and he an- 
swered, "Certainly, two years are a long 
time." As he can t talk like a sensible man, 
you had better give us some music, and so 
help to keep him in a fool's paradise. But 
first give me another cup of tea.' 

Whereupon Ida, having replenished the 
empty cup, went to the piano, and for the 
next half-hour sang and played to her &ther 
and his ^est. 

The giant, it may be remembered, knew 
nothing of music, and pretended to feel great 
contempt for the melodious art and its profes- 
sors ; but still he never liked to pass an evening 
without listening to music from Flo or her sis- 
ter ; and Ida, who had an intimate knowled^ oi 
his ways and humors, and could manage mm 
during his most intractable moods better 
even than his youngest and favorite child, 
knew that he was not insensible to the influ- 
ence of sweet sounds, and felt that Edward's 
proposal would be much less likely to irritate 
him after he had heard her sing. 

So the sire's order was dutifmly obeyed. 

And when she rose from the piano, Ida left 
the room without a word of farewell. 

At which signal Edward's heart beat £&st. 

* Umph I' said the giant, expressing surprise 
at the lady's unexpected disappearance. 
'Why has she gone off in that mysterious 
way?' 

*Miss Newbolt has left us 

ward. 



' began Ed- 



* No doubt about it,' interposed the giant, 
laughing. * She must have left us, if you are 
aware of the fact. How long is it since you 
returned from St. Peter's ?' 

*Mis8 Newbolt has left us, sir,' returned 
Edward, beginning again, * because I asked 
her to leave us together, as I wish to speak to 
you on a very important subject.' 

* Indeed 1 Why didn't you si)eak to me 
about it in the dining-room ?' 

* Because the subject is very important ; and 
as I could not satisfy myself that my commu- 
nication would altogether please you, I did 
not venture to make it while you were enjoy- 
ing your wine and your cigar. May I speak 
to you now, sir ? Have I your atttention V 

* Attention I of course you have. Speak 
out, man. What, have you got into some 
young man's trouble ?' 

*I am afraid I have,' returned Edward, 
smiling, but feeling^no inclination for mirfli. 

A pause: for Edward a very awkward 
pause. 

The wax-lights of the great drawing-room 
wereprovokingly brilliant. 

* Well, Ned, out with it,' said the member 
for Harling. * So vou have been up to mis- 
chief, have you ? I am surprised to hear it ; 
but never mind, boy. Young men wOl be 
young men ; and as I dare say there's nothing 
very outrageous the matter, rll do my best to 
set you straight. Anyhow, you've done right to 
make a clean breast of it to me. How much 
will put you all square ? What's the figure f 

The artist was so astounded, that &t the 
moment he did not see how to reply to his 
patron's inquiries. 

* Come, out with it,' continued the giant, 
with a cordial smUc on his big face. * You'll 
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have soon said it, when you once begin. Tour 
expenses during the past year have doubtless 
been greater than vou ci^lculated they would 
be. Well, that's all natural A young man 
can't dress well without running up tailors' 
bills ; and your studio has cost you more tills 
year than you expected it would ; and now 
that you want to be off to Rome, you find 
you haven't so much in hand for the trip as 
you ought to have. Aha! I see how it is 
that you've been able to think about nothing 
but Kome all this evening. There, now let's 
hear all about it ; I cannot help you any fur- 
ther—or stay, don't bother me with particu- 
lars. Give me the total, and have done with 
it Will three hundred do ?' 

'You quite misunderstand me, sir,' ex- 
claimed Edward, sorely discomfited by his 
patron's characteristic offers of pecuniary 
help. * I don't want money from you ; you 
have given me too much of that already.' 

' You don't want a cheque ?' retorted the 
member for Harling, raising his voice to the 
pitch of his surprise and the measure of his 
perplexity. *Then what on earth do you 
want?' 

* To speak to you about myself and Miss 
Flo,' answered Edward, uttering Flo's name 
with a prodigious effort. 

' Heaven bless me I that all V replied the 

giant, in a tone implying that Flo was a tri- 
Ing subject in comparison with a cheque for 
three hundred pounds. * Well, what about 
her? what can you want to say about her 
that Ida oughtn't to hear ? You are going to 
tell me that she might just as well begin ner 
painting lessons again — ay ? Well, I agree 
with you that it's all bosh what Marlowe says 
about the smell of the paint doing her harm. 
It's all fudge and nonsense; but still, the 
doctor must have his way for a time.' 

*Mr. Newbolt, I love her,' said Edward, 
fiercely. 

Thus, in five short words, the whole truth 
was told. 

* What r cried the giant, rising quickly from 
his seat and as quickly resummg it. * You 
are mad ! You love my child ?' 

'Are you surprised, sir?' asked Edward, 
gaining nerve now that the fight had really 
begun. 

* Surprised ? I wonder at nothing.' 

And then, the thought crossing the proud 
father's heart that it was no wonder Edward 
had fallen in love with the beautiful girl, that 
it would have been little to his credit if the 
young man had been insensible to her many 
charms — he added in a tone of boastfulness 
that would have been very comic to any 
comparatively disinterested auditor of the 
conversation — * By Jove, it would have been 
a marvel if you hiodn't regarded her as the 
most exquisite creature to be found in Lon- 
don. Of course, I don't object to your loving 
her ; every young fellow who sees her pass 
in the carriage does that No doubt you 16ve 
her ! I should like to know who could help 
loving her. But of course, you can't ima^e 
that 1 will allow you to tell her sa You 
haven't dared to hint to her that you love 
her?' 

This last question was not put in the boast- 



ful tone, but in a voice of sharpness, anger, 
and suspicion. 

It had been arranged between Edward and 
Ida, that he should, without telling untruth, 
avoid disclosing to Mr. Newbolt that Flo was 
aware of his love and responded to it 

He therefore replied to this inquirv — * Nev- 
er by look or act of any kind have I mtimated 
to her my feelings. My aim, ever since you 
introduced me to her, has been to prove my- 
self worthy of the trust you placed in me. I 
now speak to you, sir, in the hope that you 
will grant me permission to tell her frankly 
all that I have long, and with much painfUl 
self-control done my best to conceal.' 

' Long ? how long has this insanity held 
you ? Speak out, nlt. Madman.' 

Whereupon Edward spoke out eloquently, 
giving the entire historv of his madness from 
that day when he saw Flo riding on her pony 
in Grouch Lane, to that not far distant hour 
when he had completed the young lady's 
portrait 

* Then you were idiot enough to ^ve your 
heart to a girl whom you had only seen once, 
and to whom you had never spoken a syl- 
lable ?' 

* I was that idiot.' 

* No wonder I was struck by the likeness 
to Flo in " For Ever." 

' You may well say — ^no wonder.' 

* By Jove 1 it's very droll ! It's a triumph 
for the little minx, and she'll boast about it 
when she is an old woman. When she is 
married to a man of her own rank of life, 
and has a lapful of pretty babes, I'll tell her 
about it, and we shall have many a laugh over 
it. The pure fact is, she is stupendously 
beautiful ; and I'll be bound that dozens of 
young fellows have, like you, fallen in love 
with her at fist sight Some Voungsters are 
made of very infiammable stuff; ana a glance 
of Flo's eyes is a spark just calculated U^ put 
tfiem in a blaze.' 

Readers need not be reminded that, though 
John Harrison Newbolt was a man of gener- 
ous impulses, he was singularly devoid of fine 
peception and delicate sympathy. The out- 
rageous insolence and cruelty of his conduct 
in thus showing that he regarded Edward's 
passion as a fair topic for criticism and amuse- 
ment, and as an occasion for indulgence in 
fatherly exultation, never occurred to him. 
Had any one told him that in thus laughing 
about the young man's * inflammable stuff' 
Its was guuty of extreme heartlessness and 
brutality, he would have derided the accusa- 
tion as mfinitely absurd. 

* Well I I suppose I have heard all you wish 
to say ?' the patron asked, after a pause. 

*A11 that I have to say at present,' an- 
swered the young man — * all that I have to 
say till I hear your answer.' 

* Don't be so agitated, my young friend,* re- 
joined the veteran, throwing much kindness 
into his voice. * You have behaved very pro- 
perly. You see I am not angry with you. I 
knew from the first time I saw you that I 
should not be mistaken in you. You are an 
honorable fellow, and for my own sake, al- 
most as much as your own, I wish my duty to 
my cliild would allow me to say, " Try to 
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msLke her ofvour mind in this matter. Go in 
and win." ^ut I am bound to think of her 
happiness, as well as yours and my own ; and 
I should not be consulting for her happiness 
if I allowed her to ^lide into a marriage with 
a man beneath her m rank — and all that sort 
of thing. As you don't need to be told, I hold 
social rank as cheap as dirt, but women don't ; 
and as m;^ daughter is a woman, and will, of 
course, think like a woman, it is my duty as 
a good father (and I trust lam& good father 
to all my children) not to let her ally herself 
with any one who is beneath her.' 

' Sir, 1 am a gentleman,' interposed Edward, 
proudly, with a flash of anger in his eyes. 

* Of course, of course you are,' returned the 
republican. * In my estimation, every man 
of honor is a gentleman, howerer poor he may 
be. And you are a gentleman by education 
and tone of thought, as well as by honor. 
Still there are grades amongst gentlemen; 
and though it would ill beseem a man, who 
was once no more than a poor office boy, to 
boast about his position, and all that sort of 
nonsense, I think I may venture to say that 
a clever young artist belongs to one grade of 
gentlemen, and a member of Parliament be- 
longs to another grade. Ay ? Come, that is 
not putting the case offensively. Ay r 

Edward was offended, but he did not say so. 

* I trust, sir, I have given you no occasion 
to speak to me in a tone of offence.' 

* That you have not, my dear young friend. 
Your conduct on this delicate question has 
given you an additional claim to my friend- 
ship. You have, I tell you, in my opinion, 
behaved like a man of honor ; and, by Jove, 
you shan't repent the fair and very gentle- 
manlike course you have taken. Your deter- 
mination to go to Rome, so as to put yourself 
out of the way of temptation, has my warm- 
est commendation — I may even say it rouses 
my gratitude. There is nothing left for me to 
give you in the way of advice ; whatever I 
could wish you to do, you have already de- 
cided on doinff. Two or three years hence 
you'll return from Rome, the first British art- 
ist living, and you'll have quite got the better 
of this romance of a day, and we shall be 
firmer friends than ever. Perhaps when you 
come back, Flo will ask you to stand godfa- 
ther to her eldest child. "You dog, you, you'll 
have to paint your godchild lying in a cradle. 
Offence! My dear boy, the notion is ridicu- 
lous I As far as I am concerned, I feel that 
you have paid me a compliment. A father is 
always pleased when his daughter is admired 
by a young man of honor.' 

* Then I am to start for Rome?' asked Ed- 
ward, sadly, laying a significant emphasis on 
the word * am.' 

*0f course: and the sooner the better. 
Don't trouble yourself about funds, my dear 
lad. You've done me a great service, and by 
Croesus, if I don*t repay it ! There'll be a 
cheque on your breakfast-table on Monday 
morning that will make your eyes open.' 

* Good heavens, sir,' cried Edward, with an 
accent of agony, as though he were under the 
torture of a surgical operation, * do you want 
to buy my heart as well as my pictures ?' 

* I dont want to buy anythmg of you,' re- 



turned the giant. * You misunderstand me. 
The cheque will be a present I shan't ask 
you to work it out' 

' Can't you give me any hope, sir?' groaned 
Edward. * Fix any term of probation, but do 
give me a word of hope.' 

* Hang it. Master Edward, I am trying to 
give you hope, when I tell you that you wUl 
come back f^m Rome a happy man. 

Apparently, John Harrison Newbolt had 
forgotten that the youngman was not asking 
his permission to go to Rome and forget Flo, 
but was seeking leave to stop in England and 
make love to her. 

This was not the case merely in appearance. 

It was the actual foct 

So lightly had the real point of Edward's 
petition touched the patron, in comparison 
with the compliment and flattery which it 
rendered to his paternal vanity, that already 
had the member for Harling ceased to re- 
member it, and the answer which he had 
given it In his eyes Edward was not a 
suitor seriously asking to be accepted in the 
character of a son-in-law, so much as a mere 
mad, harum-scarum young lover who needed 
encouragement and counsel to carry out a 
project by which he might be enabled to out- 
grow his folly. 

* Is that the only hope you can give me, sir f 
These words, and the deep dejection of the 

tone in which they were uttered, recalled the 
patron to the true state of the case. 

For half-a-minute the great man fiivored 
his protege with a look of surprise and embar- 
rassment. 

*You can't be serious?' the member for 
Harling then said, laying aside his air of per- 
plexity and astonishment, and assuming his 
business look and business voice. He dia not 
speak unkindly ; but there was an expression 
of resoluteness in his countenance, as well as 
a hardness in his tone, which made the artist 
feel how little likelihood there was that his 
wishes would ever meet his patron's approval. 
* You can't be serious. It is impossible that 
you can in sober earnestness thimc that I vrill 
let you become my child's husband. I don't 
wish to pain you. I couldn't hurt your feel- 
ings without at the same time wounding my 
own. So I wonH enumerate all the reasons 
that render it impossible for me to grant your 
request. I will merely rive you a brief an- 
swer in the negative, and you will not be act- 
ing wisely for your own happiness if you don't 
receive the answer as a flnal and unalterable 
decision, from viTiich no consideration whatever 
s^uiU mcLke me iwerve^ 

A pause. 

* Remember, my dear young friend,' con- 
tinued Mr. Newbolt, in a kinder manner, as 
if he wished to comfort Edward in his disap- 
pointment, and at the same time justi^ him- 
self in the young man's opinion, * that 1 treat- 
ed you frankly on this subject from the very 
commencement of our acquaintance. Of 
course, I was not blind to the possibility of a 
younff fellow filling in love with Flo, when I 
asked you to come here and give her lessons. 
But I flattered myself that I had removed 
that danger from your path, by telling you 
candidly that I was ambitious— foolishly am- 
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bitious, perhaps — to see her well settled in 
life. You don't forget the conversation we 
had on the lawn the very first day you dined 
here? It necessarily made an impression 
upon you. It was intended to do so; and I 
hoped it would save yon from the trouble and 
the misapprehension which have given occa- 
sion for this very disagreeable interview. 
You remember what passed between us? 
You know to what I allude ?' 

' I know ; I remember it all/ said Edward, 
hoarsely. 

* Well, then, you see I did my best to give 
you fair warning. Unfortunately, the mis- 
chief had been already done ; but, of course, I 
did not know that Uie case was so. How 
could I ima^ne that you had conceived a 
liking for a girl whom I supposed you had 
never seen ? You see you have no grounds 
for charging me with cruelty. You cannot 
evenjusUy accuse me of neglecting to con- 
sider your feelings. Come, you ' must ac- 
knowledge that I did iny best to protect you 
from this discomfort You have no complaint 
to bring against me.' 

' I do not accuse you of unkindness. I have 
not ventured to complain.' 

* That's right,' rejoined Mr. Newbolt, with 
an air of relief. * When your merely tempo- 
rary disappointment, therefore, has passed 
away, there will be no recollection of any 
kind that can keep us asunder. Now, mv 
dear boy, as we thoroughly understand each 
other, let us say no more on this not very 
agreeable subject. You had better say " Good 
mght" to me now ; it is a lovely night for your 
walk back to Holbom. And, perhaps, we had 
better not see much of each other during the 
next few weeks. When you are settled in 
Rome you'll write to me, 1 hope ; and though 
I am not given to writing letters which have 
no relation to business matters, I shan't fail to 
answer your letters. And when you return to 
England, I trust you'll come to this house, and 
make it a sort of home, as you have done for 
many 

§ood: „ 
oor for you.' 
Speaking these last words, Mr. Newbolt 
rose, and put his hand on the bell-pull ; but 
before he gave the ring he turned round, as 
though he suddenly remembered something 
which had almost escaped his mind, and said, 
* By the way, you have spoken to Ida on this 
question ; what did she say ? ' 

* She advised me to speas at once to you.' 

* Exactly ; and what else ? ' 

' She told me that if you would accept me as 
a son, she would be happy to greet me as a 
brother. She said that, sir.' 

' A most judicious, and kind, and dutiful 
answer. Of course*, she knew what my reply 
would be ; but she did quite right in referring 
you to me. Ida's good taste and sound judg- 
ment are always beyond all commendation. 
Very ^ood. i ou need not trouble yourself 
to recall anything else of what passed between 
you. You have said quite enough to satisfy 
me that she has, in all respects, Shaved as I 
could wish her.' 

Whereupon Mr. Newbolt gave the bell a 
sharp pulL 



r months past. There, my dear Edward, 
night I'll ring for Turvey to open the 



On which signal that he was to take his de- 
parture, Edwara rose. 

*Good night,' said Mr. Newbolt, holding 
out his hand. * I w^l say Good night for you 
to Ida. Remember, my dear boy, I am as 
much your friend as ever, notwitiistanding the 
attitude I am compelled to assume on this mat- 
ter. Let us always remain £Eist friends.' 

* I hope we shall, sir,' rejoined Edward, 
taking the outstretched hand, as Mr. Philip 
Turvey opened the drawing-room door. 

* Philip Turvey,' said me master of the 
Clock House, * open the door for Mr. Smith.' 

Ere two more minutes had passed, Edward 
was walking slowly under the trees of Crouch 
Lane, by no means so confident of the ulti- 
mate success of his suit as he had been before 
dinner. 



CHAPTER Lin. 
hit's hall hup. 

Whilst Mr. John Harrison Newbolt and 
Edward were thus talking on a most interest- 
ing subject in the drawmg-room, the same 
topic was occupying the minds of Philip Tur- 
vey and Miss Louisa Martin, in Mrs. Buddie's 
parlor. 

Domestic servants are usually better in- 
formed about the love affairs of the drawing- 
room than their masters and mistresses. At 
dinner and rout, at ball and card party, their 
observant eyes see * everything that goes on,' 
and sometimes a great deal more. When ro- 
mantic overtures are made in their presence, 
they never fail to take note of them ; when 
romantic overtures are not made in their 
pitsence, they set aside ordinary rules of evi- 
dence, and imagine that there is ' something 
particular' between the ladies and gentlemen 
to whom they minister. This is the case with 
servants of the best, not less than of the worst 
sort. Courting is the most refined, as well as 
the most exciting amusement of their lives ; 
and not unreasonably regarding masters and 
mistresses as being made much like them- 
selves, they think that courtship is the chief 
occupation and most polite pastime of their 
social superiors. Any lady with marriageable 
(^ughters — whatever may be her rank m life 
or her establishment — ^who honors this page 
with perusal, may rest assured that she never 
entertains at her table a bachelor guest (of 
suitable years and standing— beyond the lines 
of canomcal prohibition) who is not regarded 
by her meniids as a possible husband tor one 
of her unappointed daughters, rather than as 
a mere recipient of hospitality. 

No doubt this history is read by many ex- 
cellent ladies, who will exclaim against this 
statement as a basele^ calumny, directed at 
the entire order of household attendants, and 
injuriously affecting the character of their 
most devoted retamers, whose attachment, 
and loyalty, and undeviating respectability 
have been tested by years of honest service. 
No doubt there are matrons who, whilst they 
admit the existence of such immeasurable 
boldness and impertinence amongst inferior 
lacqueys and giddy serving-girls, will stoutly 
maintain that the remark does not apply to 
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their fayorite Abigails and nurses, who have 
tended them and their children in sickness 
and health. 

The fact remains, howeyer, just as this his- 
tory puts it 

And Justice to the Grand Vizier of the 
Clock House and Miss Louisa Martin requires 
that it should be insisted upon. Were it kept 
out of sight, they would unjustly suffer in 
the estimation of readers, who would fail to 
see from what cause it came to pass that, 
before Edward had finished his first w^alk 
with Ida in the Clock House grounds, Miss 
Louisa Martin decided that he would * do 
just nicely for Miss Flo ;' how it fell out that 
long before Ida had even the vaguest suspicion 
of the true state of Edward's heart, the lady's- 
maid and butler were thoroughly convinced 
that the artist was in love with his pupil, and 
the pupil with her teacher ; how also it hap- 
pened that, whilst Edward was laying his case 
before Mr. Newbolt, the Grand Vizier and 
Miss Louisa were not only wdl informed as 
to the subject of discussion in the drawing- 
room, but were actually calculating the 
chances for and against the lovers' hopes. 
Than Philip Turvey and Louisa Martin, two 
more &ithful and loyal servants could not 
have been found in all England. Never in 
the entire course of their lives had they peep- 
ed through a key-hole, read a letter not in- 
tended for their ejes, or clandestinely listen- 
ed to a conversation not meant for their ears. 
They would as soon have stolen money from 
Flo's desk or Mr. Newbolt's purse, as have 
filched a secret by means repugnant to their 
notions of honesty and fair dealmg. But they 
had eyes and ears, and like all honest people 
they used their eyes and ears ; and after their 
own light reasoned on what they saw and 
heard. Burely it was no fault of theirs that 
on the particular matter now under consider- 
ation they had in a perfectly legitimate man- 
ner come to a right conclusion. To their 
honor be it said, they * kept their knowledge 
in their own breasts, and never demeaned them- 
selves by letting drop a single hint of what 
they saw to the inferior servants.* Had Thom- 
as presumed to eive either of them an intima- 
tion that he too had eyes in his head and * saw 
what was going on,* a terrible wimng for 
his audacity would he have received nt)m the 
Grand Vizier. It is not too much to say that 
an * imperent insiniation* about Mr. Smith and 
Miss Flo coming from Arthur*8 lips to the 
butler's ears would have cost that meritori- 
ous under-footman his place. No ; Mr. Philip 
Turvey and Miss Louisa Martin knew too 
well what was due to their employer's honor 
and their own dignity to encourage idle gos- 
sip in * the hall* ; but they deemed it right to 
have no secrets from each other in * the par- 
lor.* 

They knew where and how to draw the 
line, and they drew it. 

* She have gone up to her study, and shut 
the door after her,* said Miss Louisa, return- 
ing to her parlor after two minutes' ab- 
sence. *They have had the musics, and 
now she have gone up, half-an-hour before 
her usual time. There is something up, Mr. 
Turvey.* 



* Didn't you hopen the door and hoffer 
your services ?* 

* No ; not when she had gone up in that 
way and shut the door after her. If I had 
disturbed her, she might have told me ah6 
wouldn't want me again, and have sent mc 
off to bed, in which case, Mr. Turvey, I 
should have been deprived of my half-hour 
along with you. No, I shall wait until I am 
rung for.* 

After a minute's consideration Mr. Turvey 
replied, * There is something hup. Mark me. 
Miss Louisa, there's something hup.* 

And I guess that you guess as well as I 
guess what that something is, Mr. Turvey.' 

* Hi don't guess. Miss Louisa, hi never does^ 
When hi speaks, hi knows^ responded the 
Grand Vizier, with dignity. 

*They have come together. Of ffiat I 
could take my most sacred davit in a court 
of justice.' 

* I suppose you could, seeing as how thej 
are together now at this very mdividual and 
blessed moment* 

* I weren't thinking about ihem, Mr. Tur- 
vey,' explained Miss Louisa. *I was allud- 
ing to thisy.* 

' Were you ?' rejoined Mr. Turvey, evidently 
much struck hj this explanation. * Hin- 
deed ? you're ouite sure of that, Miss Louisa V 

* As sure as I am that I sit here, diinkins 
mj evening glass of supper ale,* answered 
Miss Louisa, ^ing a tumbler in her hand. 

* You know that?' 

* Miss Flo's door weren't barred the last 
night of her being at home.* 

* It weren't^ barred ?' 

* Exactly so, Mr. Turvey. Fish afore I go 
to bed at this season of the year never lets me 
sleep, and as I were awake the last night 
afore Miss Flo left, which, it were near the 
morning, I heard Miss Newbolt creep and 
eripe up-stairs, just for all the world like bur- 
glars, and go into Miss Flo's room. And 
what's more, I heard them talking.* 

* You didn't listen, I opes, Miss Louisa.' 
*Lor, Mr. Turvey, how can you imagine 

such an atrocious act of me. I listen I' an- 
swered Miss Louisa, with an air of virtuous 
indignation. *If I had caught a word of 
what they said, I'd have gone down on my 
knees and said mv prayers till I had forgotten 
every blessed syllable. How can you, Mr. 
Turvey ? It ain't like you to make such in- 
sinuations.* 

* My dear, I knowed you didn*t listen.* 

* But all the same for that,* continued Miss 
Martin, satisfied with this assurance, * I heard 
'em through the walls cooing together like 
two turtle-doves. Then it all came silent 
again, and says I to myself, " Miss Flo, bless 
her innocent heart, has gone to sleep ;** and 
half-an-hour afterwards Miss Newbolt creeped 
and criped down-stairs to her own room 
again. That she did.* 

* Bless her,* said Mr. Turvey, emphatically. 
* She*s a angel without wings.* 

To which sentiment Miss Louisa could not 
give cordial assent ; for of the two sisters Flo 
was with Miss Martin the greater favorite. 
The maid liked Ida, but she loved Flo. Her 
Original engagement in the Clock House had 
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been to act as the peculiar seryant of the 
younger sister; and though she had with 
course of time become the joint property of 
the two ladies, she continued to preserve her 
first and superior allegiance to Flo, who in 
personal appearance much more closely than 
Ida approached her ideal of angelic creations, 
and, moreover, was indubitably over head 
and ears in love. These considerations pre- 
vented Louisa fix)m accepting a comparison 
which, at least, placed her two mistresses on 
the same grade of perfection. For what 
more could sane butler sivy of Flo than that 
she was an angel ? 

* Well, Mr. Turvey, I allow,* Miss Louisa 
observed, * that Miss Newbolt is a nice, good 
lady and an excellent missis ; but of the two, 
I am sure Miss Flo is the most like an angel 
Whether they have wings or haven't, angels 
always walk straight — at least, they do in 
pictures.* 

* Lord bless you, my dear,* ejaculated Mr. 
Turvey, warmly, * I quite agree with you in 
that, and I wouldn't dream of putting Miss 
Flo under her sister. Miss Ida is a an^l 
without wings, but Miss Flo is a angel with 
wings. That's just the difference between 
them.* 

* How can you talk such nonsense ?* ex- 
claimed Miss Louisa, greatly shocked ; ' Miss 
Flo has not got so much as a single feather 
about her, not if you take her from top to toe.* 

* Well, my dear, how was I to know ?" in- 
quired the Grand Vizier, smiling at his com- 
panion's simplicity. 

* Why, you see her in a low dress every 
evening of her life.' 

*But,* persisted Mr. Turvey, *Bho might 
haye wings and yet not care to wear them. 
For all I could say, she might keep her wings 
in a drore* 

SaAd Miss Louisa, with much dignity, and 
in a tone of offence, ' If you go on talking in 
this way of my young lady, Jlr. Turvey, I'll 
finish my supper ale and go straight up-stairs, 
that I will.* 

Which threat caused Philip Turvey to ex- 
plain his language and say, * My dear Miss 
Louisa, hi was honly using a expression of 
poetical himagery.' 

* Oh, if thars all,' responded Louisa, lay- 
ing aside her anger, * and there's no offence 
meant, nor nothmg indelicate, it doesn't mat- 
ter. But what is himagery ?* 

* Poetical himagery, my dear, is what a man 
of literary hor hartistic tastes do when he 
pay a outrageous compliment in hyperboli- 
cal phraseology. When a poet remark of a 
young woman that she is a angel without 
wings, he mean to siffiflfy that with very lit- 
tle halteration she'd do for eaven ; hand when, 
adopting the same figurative style, he calls a 
young person a hangel with wings, he honly 
means that she's fit company for cherubims 
and such like, just as she is. That's poetical 
himagery, my dear.' 

* Oh I Mr. Turvey,' returned Miss Louisa, 
raising her hands and voice in adorative fash- 
ion, ' what a thing it is to be a scholar, and to 
have a elevated mind I I feel I ain't fit com- 
pany for you ; but you're always very conde- 
scending and affable.* 



* Pooh 1 no affability about it. Miss Louisa,* 
said Mr. Turvey, with extreme graciousness. 
' Men of hintellect, and super-oraiuary ran^e 
of thought, my dear, don't ever cotton to fe- 
males who are so monstrous sharp that they 
can never be *appy unless they are making 
believe to be ekals of the nobler sect. Natur 
'ave made men in one way and women in 
another ; and we men are satisfied with what 
Natur has done on both sides of the *ouse. 
We wish for no halteration — ^you may rely on 
that, my dear.* 

* But I were not thinking of other men, Mr. 
Turvey,' responded Miss Louisa, with meek- 
ness and arrogance combined. * As for men 
of an ordinary sort, I always feel as if I can 
hold my own with *em at a give-and-take 
talk ; and I don't say but what there are some 
which are no better than we women for quick- 
ness. But you have such learning, Mr. Tur- 
vey ; art, and poetry, and politics are no more 
to you than plate-cleaning. You are always 
a-saying something which I can't understand, 
and when I answer wrong — although you al- 
ways set me right without ever a laugh — ^I 
can't help feeling I am no fit companion for 
you. You must want some one to talk to 
who is up to your mark, don't you, Mr. Tur- 
vey?' 

^ Never a woman, my dear,* answered Mr. 
Turvey, greatly pleased with the turn which 
had been given to the conversation, and in his 
delight pouring forth the secrets of his heart ; 
'andper'apsit is just as well for me that I 
don't wish for what wouldn't be come at so 
quick as old fumitur in Wardour Street. 
When hi wan't to converse with pussons of 
of my hown mental " caliber," hi goes out for 
the hevening and jines my club ; but. Miss 
Louisa, when I set along with you in the 
hevenings, hi like to hunbend. What men 
of hinteUect want, when they turn to the so- 
sie-aty of females as surrounds their own 
hearths, is repose. Hand repose, my dear 
Miss Louisa, is what I gets when you are 
a- with me. Don't you think I want you to 
be straining up to me. Don't you, my dear, 
attempt to stretch hup to me— you'll only 
hurt yourself to no ^ood, and deprive me of 
the pleasure of commg down to you. But 
you was speaking of our yoimg people, and say- 
mg that you 'card Miss Newbolt go down- 
stairs again.* 

* When I had followed her right down to 
her room with my ears, I went to sleep, and 
when I woke and dressed myself I had lor^t 
all about it, Mr. Turvey. But as I went for 
to go down-stairs, passmg Miss Flo's door, I 
saw it standing ajar. It were not barred, 
that it were not Then it all flashed upon 
me, how I had heard Miss Newbolt in the 
room during the night. " They have come to- 
gether," I says to myself, and, so sure enough, 
they had.* 

* Sure enough.' 

* When the right time came for calling Miss 
Flo I went and tapped at her door just like a 
pin. " Come in, Louisa," says she, all wide 
awake ; and in I went, Mr. Turvey. Making 
bold, I says, " Lor, Miss, you forgot to bar 
your door last night." At which, blushing 
up like a red rose, she says with a laugh, 
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** Yes, Louisa, I mean to break myself of that 
foolish habit. There is no reason for fearing 
robbers in this house.*' And if she hadn^ 
spoken a single word, I should have known 
that she meant to leave off barring the door, 
just from looking at her face, that I should. 
She looked so beautiful, Mr. Turvey, and so 
much better, one might almost have thought 
she had done nothing all night long but take 
physic, neat, without mixing it in so much as 
a smgle spoonful of water. " Miss Flo," I 
says, " I see you are better this morning. You 
must have had pleasant dreams." And then 
she reddens up again, but says nothing. 
Thinks I to myself, " Ah, Miss Flo, I know 
what sort of dream you have had." ' 

' Miss Louisa, hi could make a picter, frame 
and hall, hout of what you've said.' 

* You saw how she looked when she kissed 
her pa and went away V 

* Which I did.' 

* There didn't look much the matter with 
her then, though her eyes were brimful of 
tears.' 

* I heard her say to Dr. Marlowe, " You see, 
doctor, you have almost set me up again." ' 

' That verv same day, afler Miss Flo had 
gone, Miss Newbolt gave me a letter to post 
of her own writing to Mr. Edward. Afore I 
dropped that bleated letter into the box I 
kissed it. That I did I' 

* But you couldn't Imow what was in it ?' 
'But as I am a living young woman, I 

could guess pretty nigh. Says Miss Newbolt 
to me, giving me the letter, ** Take this letter 
to the post, Louisa. Lose no time ; for it is 
asking Mr. Smith to dine here on Saturday, 
and I wish him to get the invitation before 
the close of the day. Kjiowing what I knew, 
Mr, Turvey, I saw what was going on. The 
letter were not a mere invitation. I could 
tell that by the weight ; and if it had been 
nothing more than an ordiiaary invitation, 
with nothing but eating and drinking fixed 
upon it, surely it could have waited for the 
bag, and Mr. Edward would have got it time 
enough the next morning. " What's it about ?" 
I ask myself; and then, I think, ** They have 
come together. She and Miss Flo talked it all 
over last night, they did ; and now Miss Flo 
hasn't been gone an hour, afore she (which is 
Miss Newbolt) writes a invitation to Mr. Ed- 
ward, and sends it off post haste— indeed I 
may say post hastier. If she and Miss Flo 
weren't of one mind about Mr. Edward, it isn't 
so likely that she'd be all in this hurry to ask 
him to dinner ; and if it were no more than 
an invitation to dinner, the boy might take it 
to the post in the bag with the letters and 
papers. Just as well as L" Lor, Mr. Turvey, 
I saw it all ; and I kissed that letter afore 
ever I dropt it in the box.' 

* There's many a young man,' observed Mr. 
Turv^, * would like to Imve been that letter. 
Miss Louisa. On them terms I shouldn't my- 
self object to be folded up and sealed.' 

* Lor, Mr. Turvey I' 

* And,' added the Grand Vizier, gallantly, 
* rd choose to be stamped with a himpression 
of a art upon a art, transfixed with a harrow.' 

* How beautiful you speak, Mr. Turvey !' 
returned Miss Louisa with a blush ; and then, 



after a pause, the lady continued, *Nezt 
morning Miss Newbolt had a letter from Mr. 
Edward. And to-day, when he came up here, 
he didn't arrive at six o'clock, but at &Ye ; 
and Miss Newbolt had dressed herself for din- 
ner a full hour before the right time, so that 
she could receive him, and have a good long 
talk with him, before Mr. Newbolt came 
home.' 
A lon^ pause. 

* Yes, miss Louisa, there's something hup.' 

* Mr. Edward is asking Mr. Newbolrs leave 
at this veiy self-same moment,' observed the 
lady's-maid, lowering her voice to a whisper. 

* And he won't get it,' returned Mr. Turvey, 
decidedly, * Mark my words, he won't get it. 

* Don't sav so.' 

* I must, toj^ it is the truth ; he won't get it 
John Harrison Newbolt would give him bor- 
ders for picters without hend, and pay him 
money on account without limit ; but it don't 
by no means foller that he'll give him Miss 
Flo.' 

* You won't oppose it, Mr. Turvey, surely,' 
pleaded Louisa. * You gave your consent from 
the very first.' 

* On condition that he waited till Uiat he 
were a Har Hay.' 

* But still, for all that, you wouldn't oppose 
it' 

* My dear Miss Louisa,' replied the Grand 
Vizier, with laudable candor, * between hour- 
selves, I don't mind saying (only mind, you 
mayn't whisper it in the " hall "^ this is a mat- 
ter on which I shan't have a voice. I can do 
almost everything I like with John Harrmon 
N.' (here the speaker paused, and nodded his 
head mysteriously), * but to select the younf 
man who is to be Miss Flo's husband is beyond 
me. Hin a certain way hi may say, without 
boasting, that I heddicated that young lady, 
but it am't in my power to marry her to who 
I likes. That's the simple &ct ; but, mind, 
I state it in confidence.' 

* You'll help Mr. Edward, though, if you 
have a chance ?' implored Miss Louisa, who 
was very anxious that the course of Flo's love 
should run smoothly. 

* If I can, my dear,' returned the Grand 
Vizier, in his grandest and most beneficent 
style, * ril 'elp him. But it's quite premature 
his basking for Miss ,Flo ; hand, if he had 
basked my advice I should have told him so. 
He should have waited till he were a Har 
Hay. That there's the droring-room bell a- 
ringing ; hand as hi' ve sent my subordinates 
to bed hi must answer hit' 

Whereupon the Grand Vizier quitted the 
parlor, leaving Miss Louisa to her contemplar 
tions. • 

Three minutes later he re-entered the room, 
with deep dejection in his countenance. 

* It's haU hup,' he observed, in answer to 
the anxious inquiry of Miss Louisa's eyes. 

* You don't say so V 

* " PMHpTurvey, hopen the door for Mr. 
Smith !" They were the exact words of John 
Harrison N.; and hi, of course, hopened the 
'all-door for Mr. Edwajtl. He's gone down 
Crouch Lane with his mouth shut, and look- 
ing as if his eye-teeth had (juite enough to do 
to keep his 'art from droppmg out on to his 
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boots. He and John Harriflon N. shook hands I a smile of intense amusement and exultation 



at parting, making belief that they parted 
firiends ; but hits ?uiU hwp^ 

* Pooryoung man ! It'll kill Miss Flo out- 
right. Y ou may as well call in the undertaker 
at once/ said Miss Louisa, in a broken voice. 

* After hi *ad shut the 'all-door, Mr. New- 
bolt, opening the droring-room door, calls 
me and says, " Turvey, I want to see Miss 
Ida. Tell Louisa." Nothing more, he says. 
Hand as I am coming for you to tell Miss Ida, 
she walks down the 'all-stairs, whereupon I 
tells her myself. She and John Harrison N. 
are now having it out in the droring-room.' 

'Poor young man!' again ejaculated Miss 
Louisa. 

' Ah ! he are a nice young man,' returned 
Philip Turvey, * and his picters have improved 
wonderful siuce he studied decorative hart in 
Trinity Lane. A very nice young man; 
hand hi've took a lot of pains with him. 
But he should have waited till he were a 
Har Hay.' 



CHAPTER LIV. 

' MB, NEWBOLT AND IDA HAVE IT OUT. 

Mb. Newbolt and Ida *• had it out in the 
droring-room ' in the following fashion : — 

* Sit down, Ida ; I want a few words with 
you,' said the master of the Clock House, as 
Hoon as his daughter had joined him. * Of 
course, you don't want to be told what I am 
going to speak about ?' 

* I presume vou have something to tell me 
about Edward— about Mr. Smith/ replied the 
lady, seating herself, and wondering if the 
beats of her heart were audible to her father. 

For the moment that heart was agitated by 
fear, for Ida, like every other member of the 
giant's household, stood in salutary awe of 
the great man. Abounding in roush kind- 
ness and impulsive generosity, John Harrison 
Newbolt was cordially beloved by his child- 
ren and servants, but l^ey also feared him. 
True, indeed — as this history has before 
remarked — his character had many amiable 
features, and they were always more conspic- 
uous to the inmates of his house than his less 
agreeable qualities ; but every person on the 
premises, from Ida to the scullery-maid, from 
Philip Turvey to the under-gardener's boy, 
knew that the member for Harling could be 
angry, and that under great provocation his 
anfer was terrible to witness— terrible to 
enaure. It was very seldom that he gave 
way to wrath at Muswell Hill; but his do- 
mestics, even if they had never personally 
seen him in a state of explosion, felt instinct- 
ively that he was a man whom they had bet- 
ter not offend. 

Never in all his life had John Harrison 
Newbolt spoken a harsh word to Ida ; but so 
satisfied was she that he would be incensed 
at Edward's proposal, that she had prepared 
herself to hear from him an outbreak of mdig- 
nation at the young artist's audacity, and 
even to receive a good scolding for the coun- 
tenance which she had given to his presump- 
tion. 

Greatly surprised, therefore, was she when ' 



took possession of his face. 

* Yes, I have had a long talk with our young 
friend,' rejoined the member for Harling, the 
smile growing in size and power, and cover- 
ing his forehead and chin, as well as his lips 
and eyes, * and a stronger case of love at first 
siffht never came to my knowledge. He actu- 
ally fell in love with her before ever he had 
spoken a word to her ! By Jove, the little 
minx has reason to be proud of herself— at 
least, she will have reason to be proud when 
she learns all about it.' 

*Then you mean to write to her, papa?' in- 
quired Ida, feeling her way with astonishment 
and uncertainty. 

* Bless vou, we mayn't tell her yet — ^not till 
she is safely married. Gad, if we told her 
now, who could say what might be the con- 
sequence ? It is possible that she might &11 
in love with him.' 

* Tell me exactly what has passed between 
you and Edward.' 

* No occasion to do that. You know all 
that I know. He told me that he had spoken 
to you (it is quite natural and right for him 
to do so, since you are a mother rather than 
a sister to FloV and that he had been referred 
by you to me.' 

Ida did not think it time to say that she 
knew much more than her father ; so she was 
silent 

* You look as if you were at a funeral,' con- 
tinued John Harrison Newbolt. * There's 
nothing to be grave about. Surely you can 
appreciate the joke ?' 

* It is no joke to Mr. Smith. I am thinking 
of him.' 

* You don't want to be troubling yourself 
about him. The interview has been most 
satisfactory. He is a most honorable, high- 
minded young man.' 

* That hew./' 

* I told him so ; and we parted on tfie best 
possible terms — the best terms imaginable.' 

* I am very glad to hear you say so,' re- 
turned Ida, beginning to think that her fa- 
ther had learnt more than she had instructed 
Edward to tell him. *Then, I hope, dear 
papa, you approve of the part I have taken ?' 

* Approve of it ? How can I do otherwise ? 
My dear, you have behaved admirably. The 
judgment, good taste, right feeling, which 
you have displayed in this matter are beyond 
all praise. My dear Ida, in the whole coi\rse 
of your life you never disappointed me. I 
wish I could say as much for all my children. 
Your views and mine on this subject are 
identical.' 

* I am very, tiery glad to hear you say so. 
Oh, papa, Flo will be very happy.' 

* Happy ! Of course she'll be very happy. 
I intend her to be so. But we must be care- 
ful to keep this foolish affair from her for 
some time. It would be a thousand pities if 
she knew it too soon. We mayn't run any 
risks. Mind that. If you told it to her as a 
good bit of fun, she might take it in earnest, 
and then there would l^ a pretty kettle of 
fish. Just fancy what trouble we should be 
in if she took it into her head to marry him I 
Imagine our Flo nothing more than a mere 
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working painter's wife I By Jove ! the bare 
Buggedtion makes my blood boil.* 

*■ Then you have aeclined Mr. Smith's pro- 
posal ?' 

* Declined ? Of course I did. You made 
sure I should reject it, didn't you V returned 
Mr.*Newbolt, raising his voice with surprise. 

* Yes,' returned Ida, calmly, * I expected 
you to decline it ; but, of course, with every 
possible consideration for his feelings.' \ 

* I tell you I treated him with the greatest 
kindness and respect. Some men would have 
acted otherwise. Some men in nw position 
would have sent him off with a flea in his 
ear ; but, of course, I showed him the most 
delicate consideration. Thank Heaven ! — 
there's nothing like purse-pride or class-in- 
solence in my nature. I never so much as 
hinted that some fathers in my condition 
of life would have felt themselves insulted. 
No, no I John Harrison Newbolt never for- 
gets that he was once no more than a poor 
offlce-boy, living on a few shillings a week. 

What the do you mean JLda ? What 

more did you expect of me ? What more do 
you expect of me ?' 

* I expect you, dear papa,' answered Ida, 
slowly, speaking in rich, deep tones, * to re- 
consider your answer to Mi\ Smith, and ere 
many days have passed to tell him tliat deep 
affection for Flo — deep affection which makes 
you place her happiness before all other con- 
siderations — ^has decided you io accept him 
as a son-in-law. Dear papa, I expect you to 
make this sacrifice of personal ambition, be- 
cause I know how high-minded a man and 
how loving a father you are I' 

*Good heavens, Ida! you confound me; 
you are madl' exclaimed Mr. Newbolt, 
bounding up from his chair, and throwing 
himself back into it again. 

The member for Ilarlinc was accustomed 
to predicate madness of all people who pre- 
sumed to differ from him. Either he was in 
error, or there must have been a vast num- 
ber of insane persons going at large in the 
year 1847. 

* I expect this of you, dear father, and for 
many reasons,' continued Ida, speaking in 
the same rich, solemn tone, and feeling that 
if her words failed to bring her father over 
to her side, her voice would have at least a 
transient influence. ' I know you to be lov- 
ing and tender to all your children — ^to our 
darling Flo more than any other of tliem. I 
know you to be a brave and, in the vfery best 
way, a protui man, who would disdain to 
think for one instant of the world's opinion 
ayd the world's idle talk, when deciding on a 
question affecting the welfare of your dearest 
child. I know, too, dear &ther, that you 
have yourself experienced the anguish of 
those who are opposed by dearest household 
friends on subjects affecting the strongest 
feelinffs of their hearts. You can remem- 
ber what the smart was when your love for 
my second mother — Flo's own mother — did 
not meet with unreserved sympathy from 
those who, next to her, were the dearest ob- 
jects of your love.' 

Ida knew tliat she was treading upon deli- 
cate ground. 



She wished to remind her father of the op- 
position which he had encountered from his 
own children and his first wife's relations 
when he decided to make a second marriage. 
She wished to remind him of that period and 
its sorrow because she deemed that the mem- 
ory of his own trouble would soften him and 
make him slow to oppose his darling child, 
even as he had been opposed by his own chil- 
dren. Moreover, remembering how her own 
conduct had on tl^t occasion differed from 
the course of her sisters and her mother's re- 
lations ; and knowing that his recollection ot 
the attitude which she had assumed to her 
step-mother was a chief cause of her great 
power over him, she wished to remind him 
how her womanly sympathy with Flo resem- 
bled in some degree her childish sympathy 
with him — at a time of domestic contention. 
She knew that the puroose which she had at 
heart would require for its achievement the 
entire force of her influence over the stormy, 
impulsive man ; and its entire force she was 
resolved to employ for the attainment of her 
object. At the same time she did not wish to 
rest long on a topic tlfe memory of which 
might revive in her father's breast slumbermg 
sentiments of ill will towards his married 
daughters. 

So, when she spoke of that old rankling 
trouble of her father's life, her voice faltered, 
and her expressions were less clear. 

* I remember ; I know what you wish to 
say — ^but can't say. Spare yourself trouble. 
I understand you,' said the mther. 

After a brief pause, he added, * But there is 
no question of offering opposition to Flo. I 
have only decided to refuse my consent to 
that young artist's preposterous demand. At 
present Flo has no knowledge of his folly. 
You talk as if she were in love with him T 

* Father,' answered Ida, *she w in love 
with him — she does love him.* 

John Harrison Newbolt again rose from 
his chair. His face was fii^t white, then 
scarlet, in another instant it was purple. A 
li^ht of sudden and fhrious anger ran from 
his keen black eyes ; and clenching his right 
fist, he struck it out into the air, as though he 
were felling a man who had offered him mi- 
pardonable insult. 

Very terrible was the great man to Ida at 
that moment. 

* Father,' said the brave woman, in mild, 
clear accents, * sit down, and do not frighten 
me. Why should you be cruel to me, who 
love you dearly ? I have much to tell you, 
much which you ought to know, and moreo- 
ver ought to learn from no lips but mine. 
Rather than terrify me, dear fatlier, help me 
to do my duty — to yourself and to Flo.' 

As she thus spoke, the tears stood in her 
eyes ; but her voice was not broken by a sob. 

' I am listening,' returned the fieither, 
quelled by the entreaty, so fiar that he again 
seated himself. But signs of mental a^ny 
were visible in the lines of his face. 

'Promise me, dear father, to sit there 
quietly,' conthmed Ida, * and to hear me out. 
I know I shall give you pain, and every word 
from my lips that stabs your heart will cut 
clean through my own. Do be patient with. 
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me, and do not add to my suffering. Oh, do 
be good to me.* 

* Go on/ returned the father, not fiercely 
but (]^uickly ; not -angrily, but still sharply, 
' I will not interrupt you. I will not move 
from this chair or speak a word till you have 
told me your tale out Be quick ; don^t keep 
me waitmff ; I, too, am on the rack.* 

For halt-a-minute Ida was silent, preparing 
herself for the eflfort required of her. 

Then she told her tale steadily ; in short, 
broken sentences, but without faltering. 

And without speaking— but by short quick 
breathing, and by twitchings of lips and fin- 
gers, ana by unaltering brightness of indig- 
nant eyes, showing how greatly he was in- 
censed by his daughter's revelations — ^John 
Harrison Newbolt sate on his chair and heard 
Ida's full and unreserved statement. 

He received the clear proofs that Flo 
loved Edward, and that her illness had been 
caused by her love and her efforts to conceal 
it He was told of all that had passed be- 
tween the sisters during Flo's last night at 
home; and Ida was equally frank and truth- 
ful with regard to all that had passed be- 
tween her and Edward. 

* Is that all ? Have I heard all V asked the 
giant, when Ida ceased to speak. 

* All, — all, dear father,^ answered Ida, 
breaking into tears, now that she had accom- 
plished the task which she had nerved her- 
self to perform. * Dear father, say that you 
love me, — ^that, if you think I have done 
wrong, you believe I meant to do right, and 
tliat you forgive me.' 

* I will try to forgive you,' returned the fa- 
ther, hoarsely ; * I do love you, and I will try 
to forgive you. There, leave me now. 1 
have heard enough to-night. To-morrow I 
will speak to you again. Leave me, — ^in- 
stantly.' 

Ida had not courage to approach her fa- 
ther, and give him his usual nightly salute. 

So like an awed school-nrl she left the 
room, retiring from her other's presence 
vrithout kissing him. 



CHAPTER LV. 

lOL NEWBOLT PUTS FLO's CASK IN A NUT- 

SEDELL. 

On the follo\^ng morning, when Ida entered 
the breakfast-room, she was accosted by Mr. 
Philip Turvey. 

* Mr. Newbolt ave gone hout for the day, 
Miss Newbolt. He went hout just ten min- 
utes since, hand he left word that he should 
dine hout, hand not return till late. He'll let 
hisself in with the latchkey, and nobody is to 
set up for him. Shall Thomas bring m the 
hum?' 

* Yes,' returned Ida, with self possession, as 
if the butler's announcement had no interest 
for her. * I am quite ready for breakfast' 

Whereupon Ida sat down alone at the 
breakfast table, and, though she had no appe- 
tite for the meal, made pretense of being in- 
clined for a hearty breakfast. For she deem- 
ed that if she fiisted or showed signs of 



annoyance at her fi&ther's sudden departure 
from the Clock House, the servants would 
f&ncy that something untoward had happened, 
and in making guesses at what that some- 
thing was, might hit upon the truth. 'Flo 
would die of shame, and I should wish to run 
away,' thought the lady, * if the servants w€re 
to ^et an mkling of what has occurred. 
Lowsa is a good, right-minded woman, and 
Philip is like one of our own blood ; but it 
would almost kill me to know that they even 
suspected the true state of chairs. As it is, I 
have so managed matters that it is impossible 
for them to have even the vaguest notion of 
what is going on.' So, in the hope of keeping 
the servants in ignorance that there was a 
difference betwixt herself and her father, Ida 
put three pieces of toast in the pocket of her 
morning-dress, and hacked about the cold ribs 
of beef so ingeniously, that any observer, less 
sagacious than Philip Turvey, would have 
been induced to think that she had helped 
herself liberally to the joint But the artifice 
did not impose on the Grand Vizier. * She ave 
hate nothink,' he confidentially observed to 
Miss Louisa Marcin, when he had seen Thomas 
remove the breakfast things. * She broke two 
heggs, but the state of the slop-basin are sech 
that my heye saw at a glance where the yelks 
went ; and she 'acked about the cold roast ; 
but if Philip Turvey be not laboring hunder 
a misapprehension, a pair of kitchen scales 
would show she 'aven't hate a morsiel hof the 
prime cut. Three bits of toast bar gone, but 
where to I ham not so clear. I'll be bound 
that J. H. N. went on hawful last night As 
he turned out of the 'all-door this morning, 
he frowned for all the world like the statter 
of Ercles that stands nigh the fish pond.' 

* He'll come round,' suggested Miss Louisa, 
hopefully. * Of course he takes on at first, 
but he'll come round.' 

* Will he ? ' replied the Grand Vizier, shak- 
ing his head. * You don't know him as well as I 
do. Let me tell you once for all. Miss Louisa, 
John Harrison isnH of a sort as comes round. 
Oh, why couldn't that young hartist, which hi 
have heddicated as though he were my hown 
son, why couldn't he have waited till he were 
a Har Hay 1 

Consistently cariring out her plan of blind- 
ing the servants, Ida wore a calm and cheer- 
ful face throughout the day, attending service 
at Homsey Church both in the morning and 
the afternoon, and dining at six o'clock in 
great state, just as she would have done had 
her father been with her. Fortunately, her 
appetite had so far returned with the dinner 
hour, that she was able to play her part cred- 
itably under the eyes of Mr. Turvey, who 
stood behind her chair, speaking little but 
thinking much, like one of Mr. Leech's cab- 
men. 

In the evening the poor lady enjoyed the 
sacred pieces which she played upon the 
piano ; but she made no attempt to sing. 

While she sat at her piano Mr. Newbolt 
was drinking claret at the Reform club. And 
when she, right glad that the day had come 
to an end, retired to rest, the member for 
Harling was in the smoking-room of that 
hospitable mansion. 
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The father and daughter breakfasted to- 
gether on the following mommg. 

However, well or ill, the member for Har- 
ling spent the Sanday, he had calmed down 
during the twenty-four hours. His wrath 
had partially subsided, and before he seated 
himself for his breakfast on Monday, he 
kissed his child. It was a cold, hard, stony 
kiss, but still it was a kiss, and Ida was grate- 
ful for it. 

He spoke little during breakfast, but he 
deigned to ask Ida how often she attended 
Divine service and whether the Clock House 
was honored with many callers on the pre- 
ceding day. To this latter inquiry answer 
was made that two gentlemen had called, 
and finding that the master of the house was 
absent, went away, after giving Mr. Turvey 
their cards ; and when Ida stated that she had 
paid two visits to Homsey Church, the mem- 
ber for Harling put some inquiries as to what 
horses she had used for the drive, and what 

Sersons were present at the congregations. 
>ut it was a stiflf, formal, comfortless break- 
fiist for Ida — not more enjoyable than the 
make-believe repast of the daybefore. 

The meal at an end, John Harrison New- 
bolt, in a firm, harsh, grating voice — ^the voice 
which he used when he transacted impleas- 
ant business in the City — a voice very aiffer- 
ent from the loud, jovial tones with which 
the dining-room of the Clock House was fa- 
miliar, said, * Now, Ida, be attentive. I wish 
to speak to you before I go to the City ; I 
wish once for all to speak to you about the 
disagreeable subject on wliich we had some 
words the other evening. As I never wish 
to revert in words to that preposterous and 
offensive business, I require you to give good 
heed to evcr^ syllable Uiat falls from my lips. 
Are you at liberty to give me your best at- 
tention ?' 

* Of course I am, dear fkther.' 

* I need not tell you that I think you have 
behaved vcrj' foolishly and reprehensibly. I 
have been fool enough to delude myself into 
thinking you altogether superior to other 
women. That was my fault, not yours, I 
don*t lay it to your door. I was a fooL and I 
acknowledge it. Don't be frightened ; 1 don't 
say that I shall never again place confidence 
in you ; on the contrary, I am going to trust 
you once more. I believe you to be a very 
clever and a very good woman ; what's more, 
I acknowledge that you have always been a 
very loving and dutiful child ; but all women 
are stark mad, as soon as their romantic, sen- 
timental notions are brought out by a love- 
affair, and you (though you are no worse) are 
just as bad as all your tribe. You asked me 
to forgive you for your incredible folly. Well, 
from my heart 1 forgive you ; there. But 
now you must obey me. I am going to lay 
upon you some express injunctions. I sup- 
pose 1 may count on your obedience ?' 

* I will obey you, papa, to the best .of my 
ability.' 

* Good I you've promised ; I want no more, 
for your word is like my own— once given, it 
is never broken.' 

Ida treinbled, and her heart grew cold, for 
Bhe did not know to what she had pledged 



herself; and she longed but dreaded to hear 
her father's * express injunctions.' 

' I have decided to break off aU intercourse 
with our young artist. This morning I shall 
write to him from the City, taking leave of him 
in very friendly, but still very decided, terms. 
I shall send him a ffood round cheque as a fare- 
well gift; but I shallsay to him, ** You must keep 
out of my way for a good long time to come. 
Some years hence I may wish to know you 
again ; but until you hear from me, you must 
bear yourself to me and my family as though 
you had never known us." That's what I 
shall say to him. Mind me; I don't find 
fault with what he has done. He's a fine- 
hearted, honest young fellow, and I don't 
shut my eyes to the unquestionable fact that 
ho, anyhow for a time, tried to behave in this 
manner with the finest sense of honor.' 

* He has throughout acted most honorably,' 
interposed Ida, firmly. 

* Well, well, I will try to think so, notwith- 
standing his success in getting you over to 
his side, and notwithstanding the fact that 
Flo has conceived a foolish hankering for 
him. Those are tu)o wry iigly facts against 
him. Still I will re^rd them charitably. I 
don't doubt that in the first instance he meant 
to behave as you believe he has done, and I 
give him full credit for doinp; his best not to 
abuse the confidence I placea in him. If dur- 
ing the last few months he has been less vigi- 
lant, as well as less successful, in his attempts 
to liide from Flo and yourself the state of his 
feelings, I can make ample allowance for the 
very trying circumstances in which he was 
placed ; and I am free to admit that not one 
young man in a thousand, in his place and 
with his opportunities, would on the whole 
have taken so straightforward and manly a 
course. You see I impute no ill to him.' 

* If you ever do,' blurted out Ida, *you will 
be gmlty of great iiyustice.' 

* Indeed !' retorted the father, sharply. * But 
I'll be frtink with you. If you wish me to 
think ill of him and entertain painful sus- 
picions as to his honesty and fair dealing in 
this matter, you had better continue to show 
that sort of womanly, frantic zeal in his be- 
half, which makes you fly to his defence be- 
fore any one has attacked him. I don't sus- 
pect any deliberate wron^ of him cU present ; 
the worst I can now find it in me to chazge 
him with is indiscretion, but, mark me, you 
have it in your power to lower him for ever 
in my opinion. If ever I am his enemy, the 
enmity will have been sown by you,' 

This menace went to Ida's heart She saw 
that by too warm advocacy she might seri- 
ously injure Edward. She saw also that seeds 
of suspicion and enmity towards the artist 
had already been sown, ay, were already ger- 
minating in her father's breast, although he 
endeavored to persuade himself that he was 
prepared to think generously of the young 
man. 

Seeing this, Ida said no more in Edward's 
praise. 

*I don't want to argue with you, but to 
give you my orders,' continued the &tber, 
laying aside the tone of irritation which 
mar^d his last speech, and resuming his 
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hard yoice and business manner. * As my in- 
tercoarse with the young man will he at an 
end from this day for a good while to come, 
you will not write to him again ; and if you en- 
counter him in public or society, vou will con- 
fine yourself to the most formal salutations, 
and treat him with the coldest sort of polite- 
ness. I don*t ask you to cut him ; but I mean 
you to be nothing more than ordinary distant 
acquaintances — wherever you chance to meet. 
You needn't fear that he'll trouble you. He 
will soon be out of the country ; we shall 
soon be on our trip to Scotland ; so there will 
not be any occasion for an encounter. Of 
course when I write to him this morning, I 
shall tell him that I have ordered you not to 
write to him.' 

The master of the Clock House paused, 
glancing at Ida, as though he wished her to 
answer. 

But the lady was silent. 

* You understand me?' he inquired. 

' 'This morning,' continued John Harrison 
Newbolt, * you will collect together all things 
in the way of property, — paints, brushes, 
dra wines, books, and such like articles, — 
which Mr. Smith has left behind him in this 
house ; and you'll cause then! to be put in my 
dressing-room. Philip Turvey will pack 
them and send them to Pumival's Inn.— -You 
will also make Turvey remove the young 
man's paihtmgs, " For Ever " and " Waitmg ^ 
to my dressing-room. I will put them out 
of sight myself. When Flo returns after her 
autumn tnp, there is not to be an article, a 
chattel, in the house that can remind her of 
the young man, and of her folly. If she is 
left to herself, she'll forget him and grow 
heartily ashamed of her weakness and girlish 
absurdity ; but I won't have a single stick left 
in the place that can by any possibility recall 
him to her fiincy. Will you carry out these 
directions ?• 

* I have promised to obey you, father.' 

* And now,— about Flo T 

* Yes,' responded the sister eagerly, * about 
Flo?' 

* You are pleased to regard her illness as 
liaving been caused by her preposterous fond- 
ness for that young man?' 

* I do.' 

*But I know better. There's nothing 
about which you women know less than wo- 
man's nature ; and you are blundering in this 
matter, not unnaturally ; for you are nothing 
more than a woman at heart, though you are 
stronger than most of your sex in head. The 
girl's Tolly didn't put her out of health ; on the 
"ontrary her illness brought about the lolly. 
Girls of her age often fall ill, with nervousness 
axLd hysterics and all that sort of thing ; and 
Tvhen they get out of sorts, they take alT kinds 
of foolish notions into their heads. Av, you 
see ? She lost strength, became unwell (very 
pc^ibly firom those cursed paints, beastly 
things! Marlowe is right about them after 
all !) and then out of sheer bodily and mental 
weakness she conceived a romantic hanker- 
ing for that young fellow. The best girls are 
capable of such insanity when they are at her 
age. I know them t Of course this fiemcy 



made her worse. So iBir, your version of the 
affair is right. There's her case put in a nut- 
shell ; and when the country and Scotland 
and strengthening medichie nave set her up 
again she will see her conduct in its right 
light, will be thoroughly ashamed of it, and in 
heart thank us for having saved her from the 
greatest blunder it is possible for a woman to 
make.' * 

* Do you wish me to tell her this ?' 

Mr. Newbolt paused for half-a-minute ; and 
then he asked, — 

* Is there any need for you to speak to her 
again about this matter ?^ 

* I must speak to her,' Ida answered, em- 
phatically, turning very pale as she spoke the 
words. 

* Well, then, let her know exactly what I 
think, and ?uno I mean to act. You will bo 
better able than I to show her my mind, ay, 
far better than myself,' returned John New- 
bolt who, having fully satisfied himself that 
Flo's happiness was his chief object, knew 
that he meant to act with extreme firmness, 
and even tiarshness (if harshness should be 
necessary) towards her, but notwithstanding 
his stem decision was well pleased that Ida 
should be the instrument through which his 
hard control over his favorite child should be 
exercised. * Yes, you will tell her exactly 
what I have said. Mind, speak plainly 
to her. Say that I shall never directly 
or indirectly mention the subject to her, and 
that I forbid her to mention Mr. Smith's 
name to me on any pretence whatever. Let 
her know that I regard her folly as the re- 
sult of deranged health, — that if I did not so 
re^rd it, I should be compelled to think her 
gmlty of something far woi-se than folly, 
guilty of actual indelic^y. You will make 
her feel that I pity her as an invalid ; but 
that if I were not convinced that ill-health 
had caused her unseemly want of control over 
her feelings, I should be intensely shocked 
and indignant. Muid me, you are to carry 
out my orders completely.' 

* She shall not speak to you on this subject 
until you permit her,' returned Ida. * Have 
you any further wishes ?' 

* Yes, one more wish, one other order. The 
same injunction which I am about to lay on 
Flo through you, I now by my own lips lay 
on you. Never, unless you are ready to for- 
feit my affection, mention Mr. Edward Smith's 
name in my hearing. If it were possible for 
you to obey me, I would order you never to 
think about him ; but I am not an unreason- 
able man. I only require of you what you 
are able to perform. ITiere, I have done now.' 

So sayinff, Mr. Newbolt rose fi-om his seat 
at the breakfast table. 

Seeuig him about to leave her, Ida also 
rose from her chair. 

* Father, dear father,' she said. 

* Well ?' he exclaimed sharply ; * whatever 
you have to say, say it quicUy. My time is 
growing short. I must be off to the City.' 

* Do not be cruel to us— to me and Flo. 
We shall not be the only sufferers if you do 
not relent; you will suffer also, and work 
woe which you will bitterly repent.' 

' Tut I no nonsense ;' returned John Har- 
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rison Ncwbolt, giving his daughter a glance 
which silenced her and made her tremble 
■ with fear, brave woman and loving daughter 
though she was. 

♦ 

CHAPTER LVI. 

EDWARD'S DISMISSAL. 

Towards the Slose of that same Monday 
Edward Smith received from Mr. Newbolt 
an envelope containing a letter and a cheque. 

The cheque was for five hundred pounds. 

The letter was meant to appear to the read- 
er both kind and cordial It stated Mr. New- 
bolt's pain at learning from Ida that Flo, as 
well as the artist, entertained hopes the ful- 
filment of which her father could never sanc- 
tion. It expressed warm approval of Ed- 
ward's delicate and honorable conduct 
throughout the term of his intimacy at the 
Clock House, and it contained assurances that 
the writer's high opinion of his young friend 
was in no way lessened by recent occurrences. 
It even put forth hopes that the writer and 
the recipient of the letter might,* after the 
lapse of two or three years, renew their 
famUiar intercourse ; but it intimated in the 
plainest terms that for a time their intercourse 
was at an end. The writer would cause any 
things belonging to Edward which might be 
found at Muswell Hill to be forwarded with- 
out delay to Fumival's Inn. A postscript 
added that Ida had been forbidden to hold 
communication with the artist, who, also, in 
the postscript, was entreated to accept the 
cheque as a token of regard from a sincere 
well-wisher, and to lose no time in moving 
himself to Rome. 

Thrice and lour times the 3roung man re- 
read the letter, which notwitlistanding its 
many expressions of approbation and cordial 
fbeling, was hard, stern, cruel, insulting. 

Having so' perused and re-perused the 
epistle, he sat in deep, bitter thought for one 
entire hour. After which period of meditation 
the young artist opened his desk, and penned 
the following reply to his correspondent ; — 

' Fumirars Inn, Monday afternoon. 
* B&AR Sir, — As in time past, so also for the 
future, I will do my utmost to comply with 
your wishes, since I feel sure that by endeavor- 
mg to please you I shall be acting in the 
manner most likely to conduce to the happi- 
ness of Miss Florence. My own happiness 
I hold as nothing as compared with hers. 
Do remember this ; do deign to bear in mind 
that whatever may be her lot I shall love her 
till death, and after deaUi, if God shall permit 
me to do so. I return you the cheque, which 
I am sure you were impelled by kind motives 
to send me. You will not, I hope, think that 
false pride, or any other contemptible feeling, 
decides me to decline it. Indeed, I am fate- 
ful to you for offering it to me, and shall ever 
remember with gratitude the kindnesses and 
many generous acts you have done to — Your 
obliged Friend, Edward Smith.* 

This note, together with the cheque, Edward 
enclosed in an envelope, and forthwith con- 
signed to the post. 



Late in the evening, after the artist had lit 
his lamp, Rupert entered the studio. 

*It decides my fate,' observed Edward, 
when Rupert had read the letter. 

* I am afraid it does,' replied Rupert 

*• I hthow it does,', rejoined the artist, gnifSy. 

* What answer are you going to makef 

* I have sent my answer already.* 

* Umph ?' 

* You would like to know what I said f 

* Of course I should.* 

Whereupon Edward repeated his letter in 
a low, stem voice. 

*Good! but had I been in your place, I 
could not have written in that mild strain,' 
said Rupert, when he had heard the letter 
repeated from beginning to end, word for 
word. * With all its compliments and amica- 
ble professions^ his letter is brutally insolent ; 
brutally insultmg.' 

* My heart tells me I did right.' 

* Yes, you were right ; but I couldn't have 
done it' 

* Had r written on the spur of the moment, 
I should have returned insult for insult But 

I took time to consider. You know, 

Rupert, she told me to be patient under eveiy 
provocation.' 

*I understand; the recollection of that 
saved you ?' 

* Yes, that saved me.' 
A pause. 

After which Rupert, in a lighter tone, asked, 
* How much was the cheque for ?* 

* Five hundred pounds. 

* Whew,' whistled the barrister ; and then 
he added, * What a large sum I' 

* Yes, it is a large sum ; what of that f 

* I must do the old fellow the Justice to say 
that he throws his money about like a prince. 
In pecuniary matters he's a thorough trump.' 

* Is it so very hard for a rich man to give 
aw^ay money which he wants neither for com- 
fort nor ambition V 

* Many rich men can't part with a sixpence 
without groaning. Old Slingsby, the richest 
man I know (he must be worth half a million 
at the very least), always has the cheapest 
sherry at the Rhododendron, and never indul- 
WA Imnself with that except on occasions of 
festivity. He plays whist, and likes to play 
for high points ; but he wouldnit touch a card 
if-he didn't know how to turn his weakest 
hands into money.' 

^ Well, it didn't cost me a pang to return the 
cheque.' 

* Of course not You did the honorable 
thing, Ned.' 

* You mean,' retorted Edward, his eyes 
flashing as he spoke, * I did not do what was 
dishonorable.' 

* Put it in that way, if you like. But I wish 
you hadn't had to sacrifice so much.' 

♦Why so?' 

* You have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you acted properly. Good I Had you kepi 
the money, no sum would have compensated 
you for the humiliating consciousness of 
having acted otherwise. I know that alsa 
But you see, you would have had just the 
same satisfaction if the cheque had been for a 
smaller amount, say a cool hundred.' 
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' In which case jou would haye had the 
same satisfaction for a hundred pound& I 
like to buy my pleasures cheap. And four 
hundred pobnds is a prodigious sum to save 
on such a baraain.^ * 

* Pshaw ! I am in no humor for fooling/ 
retorted Edward, angrily. 

It was an unlucky thing for Edward that 
he could not see how ramcally different he 
«ind his friend were in moral character. Fruit- 
ful of much trouble was the artist's simple 
conyiction that at heart Rupert was quite as 
honest, and generous, and ^ood as himself— 
indeed was exactly like himself Whatever 
meanness the butterfly barrister was guilty of 
in act or speech, the artist always regarded it 
as an outbreak of that perverse humor which 
made him delight to represent himself as 
wordly and false, whereas he was (in the art- 
istes opinion) guileless and noble. This mis- 
taken view, and this strange habit of misread- 
ing genuine signs of character (those signs 
whi^ betray the most consummate hypocrite 
to observant and patiently-watching eyes) 
blinded Edward to the true nature of his 
familiar friend at times when he would other- 
wise have detected his actual worthlessness. 
Deeming it best to take no notice of Edward's 
sharp rejoinder, Rupert took out his cigar- 
case and lit a cigar. 

When he had smoked two-thh*ds of it in 
silence, he threw the stump into the fire- 
place, and then paced three times up and 
down the roomy studio. 

* Yes, old boy,' he observed, sitting down 
by the artist after he had thus crossed and 
re-crossed the room, * there's just no hope for 
you.' 

' We must be off to Rome as soon as we 
can,' answered Edward, gruffly. 

* Tes 1 1 am making preparations for a start.' 
' What preparations?' 

* A purse of money for one thing.' 

' Don't trouble about that, Rupert ; I have 
enough in hand to pay our way with for more 
than a year ; and I suppose toe can earn bread 
and salt in anjr city of the civilised world.' 

Edward said toe ; but secretly he did not 
look on Rupert as one who wotild help to 
win the bread and salt 

* That's all well, Ned,' returned the barris- 
ter; *but I hope to leave England with a 
small fund of my own ; and I am making ar- 
rangements to get it' 

A pause. 

* Perhaps, when we are away, she will out- 
grow her feeling for me, and learn to love 
some man who has a better right than I to 
claim her for a wife,' was Edward's next 
speech. * You see she is very young ; and as 
I have never myself told her how I care for 
her, perhaps her affection for me is only a 
passing fancy— one that may die out and be 
replaced by a stronger, deeper, fuller love for 
a man more worthy of her. I hope it may be 
so.' 

* You hope it may be so ?' 

*Ay, to be sure. Nothing better could 
happen than that she should forget me.' 

* Would you like to think her fickle?' 

* I can never think her that,' was the re- 



ply; *I am only hoping that she may not 
love me so much as I love her. That is all. 
If her love should be equal to* mine, her 
wretchedness will also equal mine. God save 
her from that' 

He paused for half-a-minute ; and then, 
suddenly turning a pair of bright eyes up to 
his friend's, he added, * Indeed, I think most 
of her. I try to think only of her ; I v)onH 
care about myself My disappointment and 
grief are nothmg, if she can be happy. Don't 
you see V 

Rupert did see. 

And the right hands of those two men 
joined in strong grasp, as for a few moments 
they gazed at each other. 

In Edward's eyes tears were just visible. 

But bright drops ran down Rupert's cheeks. 

* But,' resumed Edward, in something like 
his ordinary voice, ' we can't leave England 
till poor Mr. Buckmaster is better or—* 

* We must remain, of course, till he has re- 
covered or passed away. He will need you 
daily by his bedside.' 

* I saw Dr. Fielding to-day, he does not look 
cheerfully on the case.' 

* I saw him this evening,' returned Rupert ; 
* and though he spoke cautiously — ^as doctors 
always do when there is an especial reason 
why they should speak out frankly— I can 
see that in his heart he thinks the old man's 
end is not far distant.' 

* Mr. Buckmaster is a good man, and has no 
fear of death,' Edward observed, solemnly. 

Ten minutes later the artist broke another 
silence by saying, ' There, go away now, old 
boy ; I must be alone. I can't bear to have 
even you with me to-night.* > 

* Good night, Ned, and God bless you,' an- 
swered the sympathising friend ; * I'll step in 
and see how you are to-morrow.' 

Having said which words. Rupert lit ano- 
ther cigar and went away, leaving tlie artist 
to the companionship of sorrow. 

Edward had not much sleep that night 

The next day a box was delivered at hi** 
chambers by the Parcels' Delivery Company. 

It had been sent from the Clock House; 
and when the artist opened it, he found 
amongst its contents a folio of crayon sketches 
which he had lent Flo ; a box of colors which 
Flo had used ; a book of engravings which 
Flo had admired : half a dozen brushes which 
Flo had handled; a treatise on Italian art 
which Flo had read. 

These things he selected from the other 
contents of the box. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

MK. RUPERT SBCITH FINDS HIMSELF IN CIR- 
CUMSTANCES OF EMBARRASSMENT. 

Rupert said that he was making arrange- 
ments to get a purse of money. 

When he made that statement to Edward, 
the arrangements had gone no further than 
the writing of a certain letter to a certain 
lady, whose, name has been more than once 
mentioned in this history, and who will her- 
self be personally introduced to readers in the 
next chapter. 
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Mr. Rupert Smith, at the close of the Lon- 
don season of the year 1847, found hhnself in 
pressing want of money. For several years 
he had favored tradesmen of the West End 
with his orders; and now strange to say, 
those tradesmen were urgently entreating him 
to favor them also with nis cash. With easy 
manners and imposing address, the butterfly 
barrister had found no difficulty in getting 
credit from dealers of Regent Street and 
Piccadilly; but smooth words can no more 
cancel pecuniary obligations than they can 
butter parsnips, and the young man, who had 
run into debt in the happiest and most jocose 
manner imaginable, had already learnt that 
benevolent purveyors of luxunes, who re- 
ceive orders with obsequious smiles, can at 
the right time dun importunately. There 
were rumors afloat that the Temple dandy 
was in difficulties. The members of the 
Essex Court * set ' asked each other why tneir 
chief had taken to sporting his outer door 
throughout the day, whereas in former times 
he had been accessible to callers at all hours. 
The laundress of his staircase reported to 
servants and demure cadgers of the Hon- 
orable Society that there was nearly always 
some tradesman's emissary knocking at Mr. 
Rupert Smith's door. * It are a perfect nuis- 
ance,' whispered the laundress to her partic- 
ular Mends ; * there's the tea and sugar been 
a-battcring at that blessed door the whole 
day long. Yesterday it were the bottled ale 
and six others a-hammering and a-kicking 
like Bedlamites, but all to no good. Some- 
times he get up early and is out afore sunrise ; 
but othei* times he's in while the row is going 
on for the hour together. Last week he put 
out a paper with " Gone into the country " 
upon it ; but the young men took out their 
pencils and put their marks upon it, I can tell 
you.' Of course the laundress's story soon 
went the round of the Inn's servants, and the 
messengers whose knocks had been unan- 
swered spread the tidings amongst their 
fallow-shopmen. But the scandal was not 
confined to these humble people. Having 
asked why their friend's oak was so frequently 
sported, Uie * set ' put their heads together, 
and compared notes with dropt members of 
the Essex Court clique. Then ugly stories 
came out of sums borrowed by the plausible 
Rupert of this man and that man— sums 
which had never been repaid, notwithsanding 
broad hints that repayment would greatly 
please the lenders. 

Pning quidnuncs of the Rhododendron 
also began to gossip. The superb porter of 
the club made sarcastic remarks about the 
style and character of the envelopes given 
into his hands by postmen and messengers 
for * Rupert Smith, Esquire ;' and when he 
saw suspicious idlers loafing about the club 
steps, he directed the under- porter's attention 
to them, briefly observing, ' If they ain't 
bailiff's officers, they are first cousins to them. 
I shouldn't wonder if they are looking for Mr. 
Smitli.' Many were the risks of personal 
seizure wliich Mr. Rupert Smith ran, towards 
Ihe close of the season, in getting from the 
Temple, or Bristol Street, Tottenham Court 
Road, to his club, in the billiard-room and 



whist-table of which mansion he was known 
as a more frequent and better player than 
heretofore. *I believe,' muttered little Bob 
Sprv, who had good reason to think highly 
of Rupert's play at whist and billiards, " that 
the man lives by what Ife wins in this place. 
I watch him closely in the card-room, and I 
can't see anvthing wrong in his play. But 
he can't hola his own here for another year. 
I have seen more than one smart fellow go to 
the dogs after tiring to live in that way. 
Mark my words ; 1848 won't see him amongst 
us.' And Mr. Spry's opinion was the opinion 
of many members of the Rhododendron. 

In truth, Mr. Rupert Smith was in an al- 
most desperate condition of impecuniosity, 
and he had enough courage to recognize the 
nature of his position. Besides the sums 
which he owed to shopkeepers, he was in- 
debted to more than one gentleman of the 
Hebrew race who had lent him cash on bills ; 
and the steward of his Inn was pressing him 
for heavy arrears of money due to the Hon- 
orable Society, and had even announced that 
unless those arrears were paid he would be 
ejected fit>m his chambers, and prohibited 
from using the hall and library. I can't hold 
out much longer,' Rupert candidly admitted to 
himself * III manage to keep clear of arrest 
till Ned and I start for Rome, it is as much as I 
shall be able to do.' Young men of Mr. 
Rupert Smith's social rank and attainments, 
who cannot condescend to work hard and 
earn their livings honestly, even in the mo- 
ments of most urgent distress frequently 
manage to flatter themselves that they are on 
the point of achieving brilliant success. Ano- 
ther month, and they will have captivated an 
heiress. Another year, and they will be in 
Parliament, receiving from the Cabinet the 
bribe of a fat commissionership on condition 
that they desert the opposition. There are 
no limits to the good fortune which such 
imaginative gentlemen persuade themselves 
they are about to grasp. But though in moral 
worthlessness Rupert resembled the ordinary 
run of gentlemen-swindlers, he was greatly 
their superior in intellect and worldly saga- 
city. In one sense he was imquestionablj 
a fool, but he was no blockhead. He knew 
that heiresses are neither so plentiful nor so 
easily caught as fashionable novels represent ; 
and that idle young men don't get seats in 
Parliament and snug places, simply because 
they wish to have them, and believe them- 
selves capable of surpassing Burke in elo- 
quence and Pitt in statesmanship. Looking 
calmly at his embarrassments (one of which 
has not at present been stated), he saw tliat 
the only course open to him was to fly from 
his native land, and to try to win fortune in 
a country less familiar with his demerits. 

He was, therefore, waiting impatiently for 
the time when Edward would leave En^and, 
and he could accompany him. 

What he would do, when he had put a 
wide sea between himself and the countiy of 
his birth, he did not determine. Chance 
must decide that Question. The fiitorc most 
take care of itselr. His chief aim was to es- 
cape from immediate disgrace. Though he 
was wiser than most men of his &r from n'p- 
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nt^le kind, he, in accordance with their 
wont, declined to look many months before 
Mm. Long yiews of life he held to be fhiit- 
fbl of mi8chie£ Cleyer gentlemen, who dis- 
dain the lowly ways of honest industry, and 
will not condescend to labor in a useful call- 
ing, though poverty and degradation await 
them in the near future, are usually of Ru- 
pert's way of thinking. 

Readers now know enough of the butterfly 
barrister's position when, in order that he 
might raise a purse of money, he wrote a let- 
ter to a certain lady. 



CHAPTER LVm. 

ABOUT TWO LADIES RE8IDBNT IN HAMPTON 
COURT FALAGB. 

JuBT as the dial on the mantel-piece struck 
the hour of eleven a.m. one fiercely hot Tues- 
day in July, 1847, Lady Guerdon and her 
daughter, Miss Henrietta Querdon, entered 
their principal sitting-room in Hampton 
Court Palace. As the widow of Vice- Admi- 
ral Sir Andrew Guerdon, G.C.B., Lady Guer- 
don had for twenty years past occupied, 
through royal bounty, a set of apartments 
hi the palaice which Wolsey built and Wil- 
liam ni. preferred before all his other resi- 
dencea 

The tenants of the palace form an exclu- 
sive and rather censorious society. Thej 
have rules of life which no member of their 
body'can violate with impunity. When a 
new recipient of the royal bounty joins the 
oollegCj there is much discussion amongst the 
old residents as to the new arrival's antece- 
dents, &mily connexions, and especial right 
to the honor of a place amongst the palace 
tenants ; and if it should be the feeling of the 
ooUe^ that the new appointment is not just- 
ified by other circumstances than the royal 
will, and if it is decided that the 'social con- 
dition and personal qualifications of the nov- 
ice are beneath the average standard of ptd- 
ace gentilitv, the new-comer meets with no 
very cordial reception. At best, the intruder 
has to pass two probationary years of rigid 
criticism. If the person whose advent has 
roused the suspicions and antagonism of the 
college, is deemed on closer observation to 
be of inferior quality — ^by reason of bad taste 
in dress, ungainly deportment, or the un- 
couth style of non-palace fiiends — it fares 
hardly with said person ; and he or she, (as 
the case may be) may live in the palace for a 
quarter of a century without being recog- 
nised by the leaders of the court * Yes, there 
are some people of that name who have 
rooms here, but I don't know them,' fHgidly 
observe the palace ladies of the * right sort,' 
when visitors (not thoroughly *up' in the 
scandals, and gossip, and rivalries of the pal- 
ace) inquire about collegians of the * wrong 
sort' 

It is not every one who can thorou^hlv 
master palace opinion. When therefore it is 
stated that Lady Guerdon was very popular 
in the palace— being affectionately regarded 
by tenants of the * right sort,' and looked up 
to with respect by collegians of the ' wrong 
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sort,' our readers may infisr that her ladyship 
was no ordinary person. 

In July, 1847, Lady Guerdon was near the 
end of her eightieth year ; but, though ^e 
was i^licted with partial deafiiess, and suf- 
fered under divers infinnities consequent on 
old age, much vigorous life still remained in 
her. Her talk, indeed, was sometimes prosy 
and twaddling, and she ordinarily * took the 
air' in a Bath chair; but for all that she 
was a brisk, sagacious old body. Her dress 
was always rich, fresh, and even dainty ; but 
it would be wrong to characterise her as a 
prim or very tidy dowager. The lace and 
ribands of her morning caps were fine, deli- 
cate, speckless ; but the caps looked as if her 
maid had accidentally tumbled them in plac- 
ing them on her ladyship's head. She took 
snuff, and the &ct was known throughout 
the palace ; but as she never took any but 
* Queen Charlotte's mixture,' (supplied by her 
late Majesty's own snuff-merchants, Messrs. 
Fribourg and Trever of the Haymarket,) and 
as she was very aainty and by no means ob- 
trusive with her pinches, the palace, instead 
of being offended by them, took positive 
pride in her snuff-box as a pleasant relic of 
departed manners. She was by no means a 
representative of picturesque old age — ^beine 
stout in the body and &t in &ce; pinchea 
and sharp about the nose and chin, and deep- 
ly wrinkled about the eyebrows and fore- 
head. Still, though far from well-looking, 
she bore * lady ' written in her countenance. 

Was Henrietta Guerdon was in that same 
JiUy fifty-six years of age. 

Tall (something over five feet nine inches 
high^, and with a figure in every respect pro- 

Sortioned to her stature, she still passed in 
ghted drawing-rooms as a fine, commanding 
woman. In her youth she had flaxen hair, 
(tinged with red), and though her tresses had 
in lo47, many white threads, the grey and 
the flaxen so harmonized, that by candle- 
light, seen at the distance of six feet, she 
scarcely seemed eft all ^y. Her &ce could 
never have been beautifUl, for it was a broad, 
full &ce, altogether devoid of delicate out- 
lines ; but in her youth she was not without 
admirers — ^who praised her lady-like carriage, 
her large light eyes, the smile of her lips, and 
the soft freshness of her complexion. She 
was never a beauty ; but her good looks 
would in girlhood have won her a husband if 
she had been but five feet four inches hip^h, 
instead of five feet nine inches and a Auction 
of an inch. 

* That's right, we are punctual. I disap- 
prove of late hours,' said Lady Guerdon when 
she had slowly scrubbled round the sitting- 
room and taken her place at the breakfast ta- 
ble in an easy chair. 

There was a time when her ladyship's or- 
dinary breakfast hour was mne o'clock ; but 
gradually, as she had grown older and fonder 
of bed at the openiny? of the day, the break- 
fast had been put off later and later, until in 
her eightieth year eleven a.m. was the time 
fixed for the repast Henrietta had more 
than once tried to persuade her mother to 
breakfast in bed, but Lady Guerdon would 
not consent Bent on being brisk and active 
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to the last, the infirm and af ed woman per- 
sisted in ffettinff up to breakfast True, her 
maid had to dose her with stronja^ coffee at 
nine o'clock, and give her tonic stmiulants at 
ten, and dress her by easy stages ; but she al- 
ways contriyed to take her moniing allow- 
ance of tea and toast in the sitting-room. 
M oreoyer, adapting her yiews to altered cir- 
cumstances, she managed to persuade herself 
Uiat eleyen was an eany breakfast hour, and 
as a consequence, that she was still, as she 
eyer had been, an early riser. 

There was a letter on Miss Guerdon's 
plate. 

The ladies were wont to haye many let- 
ters. 

Lady Guerdon was the mother of eleyen 
children. Of her fiye sons three were in the 
army and two were in the navv. Rye of her 
six daughters were married^ Henrietta being 
the only single woman of ue eleyen. The 
ten married children all had families ; none 
of them were rich, but the least exalted of 
them were comfortably placed in the ^ntle 
ranks of the cultiyatea middle class. Many 
letters passed between the mother and daugh- 
ter who liyed at Hampton Court and their re- 
lations who dwelt elsewhere. Eyery year 
Lady Guerdon had parties of her grandchild- 
ren to stay with her (beds being made up for 
the little ones in her ladyship's spare bed- 
room, and in another laree dormitoir as- 
signed to their use by her ladyship's nei^bor 
on the ground-floor, the Marchioness of 
Brasswater) ; and the writer of this history 
doubts not that in their after liyes those 
grandchildren, whateyer may be their lots, 
will have many tender recollections of hours 
spent in childhood on the sunny terraces of 
the palace, and in the rustUng ayenues of 
Hampton and Bushy Parks. 

A letter, therefore, lying on Miss Guer- 
don's plate was not a fact so unusual as to 
elicit a remark from her ladyship, whose 
sight was much superior tp her powers of 
hearing. 

Miss Guerdon glanced at the direction of 
this letter as she took her seat, but she did 
not open it till she had poured out the tea, 
and had ministered dutifmly to her mother's 
wants. Apparently she was in no hurry to 
read the letter, although the handwriting on 
the enyelope had brought the color into her 
&ce. 

When Lady Guerdon was.lbusy with her 
tea, toast, and egg^ the daughter broke the 
seal of her letter, and read its contents. Hay- 
ing perused it the lady put it aside and ate 
her breakfkst 

* Henrietta,' observed Lady Guerdon as her 
daughter put before her a second cup of tea, 
' that mu^in dress of yours must be sent to 
the wash. It isn't so fresh as it ought to be. 
Wherever we economize — and Heaven knows 
that economy is necessary with me in my 
straitened circumstances— it must not be in 
our laundress expenses or our dress. Frump- 
iahness and sluttishness are not tolerated 
here. The palace wouldn't tolerate even me 
if I did not pay scrupulous attention to my 
toilet. Don^t let me see you in that dress till 
It has been sent to the laundress.' 



These words were spoken authoritatively 
They were spoken in the voice of old a£C: 
Moreover, they were spoken in a vmce 
which, though it was neither querulous nor 
fretful, indicated that its owner could be 
both. 

' It shall go to the laundress to-day, mam- 
ma. The woman will come this morning,' 
answered Miss Guerdon submissively. 

These common-place utterances were made 
in common-place tones ; but a listener, skQ- 
All in reading trifles, could haye learnt fh>m 
them that though the two women loved each 
other, and liyed together on what are ordina- 
rily called * affectionate terms,' the mother 
was prone to petty, persecuting, tyrannising 
ways, whilst the daughter was equally prone 
to regard herself as a victim endurmg the 
annoyances of an unenviable fate. 

* We must keep up appearances,' continued 
the aged lady. 

* I know it, mamma, and I do my best to 
maintain them.' 

* On the whole, you behave very well, and 
are a good girl,' returned Lady Guerdon to 
the woman of fifty-six years. * But I hope 
you have given up that preposterous plan &r 
wearing cleaned gloves r 
' * Of course I have, mamma, since you disap- 
prove it.' 

* I do more than merely disaprove it, Hen- 
rietta. I forbid it. Cleaned gloves, indeed ! 
we should never hear the end of it in the pal- 
ace if you appeared in the chapel in cleaned 
gloves. Do you imagine that the Lattimer 
girls, with their squirrel's eves, wouldn't at a 
fiance see that they were cleaned ? And as 
for the smell — faugh I Mr. Heritage would 
sniff it inHhe pulpit, and ask the clerk, alter 
service, what was the matter. What would 
be our feelings, and what would the palace 
say, if the clerk answered, ** It is Miss Guer- 
don's gloves ?" We should have lost caste in 
everybody's estimation before twenty-foor 
hours were over.' 

* I did not intend to wear them in chapd 
or in society. I only meant to use them for 
walking on foggy days. I am sure we have 
enough fog here in the autumn, winter, 
spring. Hampton is well enough Just now, 
in the summer.' 

* Hampton is good enough the whole year 
roundJBenrietta. Don't grumble at Hunp- 
ton. We are more respected here than at one 
time of my life I thoueht we should haye been 
anywhere. Tou needn't start and color up 
in that way. I am not going to allude to by- 
gones; only when you grumble and whine 
about the fogs of Hampton, I am always 
tempted to a^ you how you would like to 
go biskck to Suffolk. I am sure there is fog 
enough al^out Felixtow and at Harwich, on 
the other side ef the river.' 

A burning blush came to Henrietta's &ce at 
this allusion to an old trouble ; and, as the 
blush died out, the look of endurance vrns 
more conspicuous on her fiice, — ^the look 
which said, plainer than words could have 
said it, * I must endure patiently. I brought 
this trouble on myself Whateyer I endure 
is only x>art of my just atonement I dent 
complain. It is only right that I should suffer.' 
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* Prom whom la your letter?* asked Lady 
Guerdon, after a minute's silence. 

'From Aim/ answered Miss Guerdon, the 
crimson again returning to her jbce. 

' I thought so, I knew it/ reioined Lady 
Guerdon, sharply. *"The Obstacle," 1 
mean I Ay V* 

' Yes, my letter comes from " the Obstacle," * 
said Henrietta, slowly. 

A pause. 

Becoming less excited — indeed, for a mo- 
ment or two growing prosy — Lady Guerdon 
remarked, * I always mean to speak of him as 
" the Obstacle." I called him " the Obstacle" 
when he was In long clothes ; I called him 
"the Obstacle" when we short-coated him: 
I have gone on calling him so eyer since, and 
I mean never to speak of him b^ any other 
name so long as I live. From liis cradle he 
has been an obstacle to my peace of mind, 
just as he has been an obstacle to your suc- 
cess. You know I never speak of him by 
any other name, and nothing shall induce me 
to change m^ old plan.' Haying Waited for 
a minute, as if she expected her daughter to 
reply. Lady Guerdon added sharply, * It will 
be useless for you to argue with me. I will 
never call him anything else.' 

'I have no intention to argue with you. 
mamma,' answered HenrietU^ quietly. *1 
never object to your calling him " the Obsta- 
cle." He certainly has as much right to that 
name as any other.' 

* And mindyou never speak of him by any 
other name, Henrietta. I won't allow you to 
call him by any other name.' 

* I never speak of him by any name,' re- 
turned Henrietta, in a less calm voice. 

'So much the better,' responded the old 
lady. ' You had better never speak of him by 
any name, for tiie walls have ears. But you 
must think of him. Well, think of him as 
" the Obstacle." Mmd that, Henrietta.' 

'Mother, I always do. God knows how 
much reason I have to do so I' rejoined Miss 
Guerdon, slowly, in a broken and pathetic 
voice ; a sudden look of mental angui& cross- 
ing her fia^e — a look contrasting forcibly with 
her ordinary expression of endurance. 

A pause. 

Broken by Lady Guerdon asking, *He 
wants to squeeze more money out of us?' 

' He wishes to see me, to have an interview 
with me.' 

' That's the same thmg. Isn't it? Did he 
ever have an interview with you without try- 
ing to squeeze money out of you ?' 

"He would like to call on me, and asks for 
permission to come here next Sunday.' 

' It's impossible I utterly impossible I' broke 
in the old lady, sharply. 'He shan't get 
another farthine out of me. Last year we told 
him that he had aH but beggared us, and that 
we could do no more for him; andhegaVe 
us his word of honor — his word of honor, 
indeed! — ^never to trouble us asain. He 
promised us to work hard, and shift for him- 
self. I tell you, Henrietta, it is useless his 
coming here ; for not another shilling will I 

five him. Ab for yourself, you have nothing 
ut your trumpery pension, and a thousand 
pounds of my money when I die; so it is 



utterly impossible for you to help hhn. 
Write to him and tell him that he mayn't 
come.* 

* Very well, mamma ; I will do so,' answer- 
ed Henrietta — the look of endurance having 
returned to her face ; the tone of endurance 
to her voice. — After half a minute's silence 
she added, resolutely, * But if I may not re- 
ceive him here, I must go to London and 
speak to him.' 

' What !' exclaimed Lady Guerdon, a flash 
of anger coming from her eyes. 

'I must see him.' 

' You shan't ^o to London. You did that 
once ; and you know what came of it ? You 
reinfimber Bristol Street V 

' I thought him dying,' returned Henrietta, 
as though she wished to prevent reproaches 
for past misconduct by justifymg herself be- 
fore the scoldine began. 'The doctor said 
he could not live? 

* I know, I know all that you would say,' 
interposed La^ Guerdon. 'You needn't 
trouble yourself to explain how it was that 
you told him what you ought never to have 
told him ; and how you put him and me, and 
the honor of all our mmily at his mercy. 
Heaven knows what use he has made of his 
power I' 

' Anyhow I must see him, and trtZZ see him,' 
answered Henrietta, stubbornly. 

' Bah r cried the old lady, with an air of 
extreme disffust. * You are a coward I You 
are afraid of nim.' 

' I am afhdd of him,' responded Miss Guer- 
don, earnestly, trembling in every muscle of 
her body, and suddenly becoming death-like 
pale. '1 am afraid of him. I & fear bim — 
and — and ^* 

She ceased to speak. 

' Well, what else, Henrietta ? Go on.' 

' I love him !' exclaimed the daughter, clasp- 
ing her hands together passionately, whilst the 
tears came into her eyes ; and as she laid aside 
her sullen, stubborn manner, replacing it with 
one of entreaty. ' €k)d knows how I love him ! 
Oh, dear mother, don't be hard upon me ! Be 
gentle and merdftd to me, as you have ever 
been ; as you were, when I so sorely needed a 
mother's nelp, a mother's love, a mother's par- 
don. I know, dear mother, what you have sa- 
crificed for me, how much you have endured 
fix)m me ; and, though I try to be a dutiful 
child, I know how far I fiUl short of being all 
I ought to be towards you. Oh, dear momer, 
pi^ me still P 

It was a strange i)rayer, a strange scene ! 
That prayer, uttered, in tones of keen anguish, 
by a woman fkr advanced in middle life to a 
mother close on fourscore years of age ! That 
scene— on the one hand, the daughter break- 
ing forth with a wail of sorrow, and bowing 
her head in shame ; on the other hand, the 
aged mother looking keenly at her child's 
pale &ce, trying to maintain fimmess, ineflfec- 
tually trying to steel her heart agidnst the 
suppliant's cries for mercy. 

She was not a hard, unfeeling woman. 
Throughout her days she had been a good, 
well-intentioned English ' lady — a dutiful 
daughter, loyal wife, Mtlifrd friend, loving 
mo&er. Years since, when her husband was 
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alive and her children were boys and girls, 
^e had been known as an' admirable mana- 
ger and clever head of anumerous honsehold. 
not less than as a hospitable entertainer ana 
a brilliant woman of society. She was ycry 
popular amongst the county ladies of Suffolk 
and Essex when she and her husband kept 
open house at Croft Hall, on the banks of the 
Orwell, in Suffolk. Narrowed circumstances, 
loss of social influence, and decay of energy 
consequent on increasing years, had gradu- 
ally changed her for the worse — rendering 
her petty, irritable, tyrannical, querulous — 
but at heart ^e was a true woman still. A 
loving mother she had always been to all her 
children; and in the days when the Croft 
Hall nursery was Ml of little ones, she ^ad 
regarded all her boys and girls with equal 
affection ; but from the time when grievous 
sorrow and shame fell upon an erring daugh- 
ter, she had cared more for that child than for 
all her other offspring put together. Too 
often fitthers have most tenderness for the 
children who most grati^ their paternal 
pride ; but mothers always love most dearly 
the children who most need their sympathy 
andprotection. 

* There, there, darling,' said the old lady 
kindly, changing her tone to one of great ten- 
derness; * don*t cry. I didn't mean to be tm- 
kind to you. You have caused me trouble, 
perhaps, but what of it? God knows how 
the trouble has done me good and made me 
love vou better than all my other children. 
You have been a dear, darling girl; and what 
your old mother would do wimout you, God 
alone knows.' 

So saying, the old lady rose fromlier seat, 
and^ supporting herself by the tables and 
chairs, scrubbled round to her daughter. The 
dowager, though she persisted in creeping 
about the palace by herself, found it no easy 
task to walk three steps without leaning on a 
support Many readers of thishistory have 
doubtless seen ner in the cloisters and galler- 
ies of Ebmipton Court, moving slowly along 
with her right hand leaning on a stout dtick, 
and with her left catching hold of balustrades 
and door-handles, posts and comers of ma- 
sonry. Her mode of progression was such 
that she might almost be described as walk- 
inground to Henrietta on all fours. 

Having thus moved round the table, Lady 
Guerdon put a trembling arm round the 
younger woman's neck, saying, * There, there, 
Hennetta, dry your eyes. I didn't mean to 
hurt you. * The Obstacle ' may come here 
next Sunday. Write and tell him to come 
here next Sunday, in time for morning chapeL 
He must go to diapel, for we mayn't seem as 
if we were ashamed of him. He can come to 
chapel, and then lunch with ns ; and, after 
lunch, you and he shall be alone together for a 
couple of hours.' 

CHAPTER LIX 

THB PALACB CHAPEL. 

Henkietta Guebdon answered Rupert's 
letter with an invitation, requesting lum to 
call on her and stay to luncheon on the follow- 
ing Sunday. 



Dandyand would-be-fine gentleman though 
he was, Rupert, as readers have already been 
informed, had a sound constitution and vigor- 
ous body. He affected great contempt for 
muscular young men ; but he enjoyed athletic 
exercise, taken moderately, — and as two rainy 
days had laid the dust .and cooled the air, he 
wtdked from town to Hampton Court on the 
Saturday evening, and rose on the following 
morning (after a night's sound rest at * The 
Toy') with the intention of returning to 
London on foot at the close of the day. 

The exercise and the long night's sleep save 
color to the pedestrian's rather girtish mce ; 
and never had he looked more comely and 
less effeminate than on the Sunday morning 
when he entered Lady Guerdon's drawing- 
room, just in time to attend the ladies to 
chapel. Her ladyship on Sundays rose half 
an hour earlier than on week-days, and break- 
fasted in her bonnet, so that she might reach 
the chapel in time for prayers. She was dress- 
ed and ready to set out on the excursion — 
down a flight of broad stairs and through the 
cloisters — when * the Obstacle' presented 
himself before her, and made a low bow. 
Miss Guerdon also was in the room, when the 
young man was announced bvLady Guerdon's 
maid, — ^not as *Mr. Obstacle,' but as *Mr. 
Smith.' Prudential considerations induced 
her ladyship to address him as Mr. Smith, 
though she invariably spoke of him as * the 
Obstacle ' to her daughter when no third i>6r- 
son was present. 

' You are very punctual, Mr. Smith,' said 
her ladyship, holding out her hand to the vis- 
itor; *but we must be off. — ^My dau^ter. 
Miss Guerdon. — You doubtless remember my 
daughter.' 

* I have had the pleasure of seeing Miss 
Guerdon before.' returned Mr. Rupert Smith, 
acting the part of a comparative Strang to 
the young lady ; * but it is some time since I 
last had mat pleasure.' 

Whereupon Miss Guerdon and 'the Ob- 
stacle' shook hands with judiciously meted 
cordiality. 

* Rachael,' observed Lady Guerdon, tuniing 
to her maid, *put my shawl up round my 
neck ; and mind that you come to chapel for 
the sermon, when you have finished your 
morning's work. Give * Nip* a bun before 
you leave.' [Nip was her laayship's spanieL] 
'^Mr. Smith, you will offer me your arm.' 

The arm was of course offered, — and in two 
minutes the party were at the bottom of t^e 
wide staircase, the old lady leaning on ' the 
Obstacle's' arm, and Miss Guerdon waUdng 
just two paces in the rear of the strangely 
assorted couple. As they moved over the 
pavement at snail's pace, friends overtook 
them or encountered them at comers of stair- 
cases or side passages ; for chapel bell was 
ringing, and the cloisters and courts of the 
palftce were a-stir with collegians on their 
way to service. And for every one whom 
the trio encountered Lady Guerdon had nod 
and smile. She was very popular in the pal- 
ace, behig on bowing terms with all the res- 
idents, whether they were of the'ri^t' at 
the * wrong' sort; and on this psrocolar 
morning she was very careM to return the 
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greetings of her aoquamtauces with more 
than orainary warmth ; for she knew that her 
visitor woola be a topic of discussion after 
service throughbut the palace, and as she did 
not wish him to rouse any avoidable curiosity 
amongst the collegians, the cunnine old lady 
deem^ it prudent to appear as if me wished 
to show him off to her neighbors, rather than 
to be bent on keepuig him altogether to her- 
self. She took him openly to chapel, so that 
the palace might not think there was any 
mystery about him ; and with the same ob> 
jeet in view, as she scrubbled over the flags, 
she displayed her companion ostentatiously to 
her aristocratic fellow-pensioners. 

As a dowager of title, Lady Guerdon had 
the privilege of erUr^ into the Queen's i)ew, 
that gloomy apartment, fitted up with huge 
cumbrous chairs and dingy draperies, in the 
chapel gallery, and to fanciful observers sue- 
gesting the thought that it must original^ 
have been an opera-box. In the days when 
Hampton Palace was the residence of. kings 
and their courtiers, instead of pensioners on 
the royal bounty, it was not permited for anv 
but prmces and princesses of the blood royal, 
and their immediate attendants, to worship in 
that gloomy compartment; but for manv 
years past it has been appropriated to col- 
le.^ians bearing titles by right or titles of cour- 
ter;y. In 1847 there was a strong feeling 
amongst the decayed peeresses of the palace, 
that no one beneath the rank of a baron's child 
ought to be allowed the distinction of beinc 
permitted to pray in the Queen's closet. Ana 
in Justice to the aecayed peeresses, it must be 
allowed that their pretensions and exclusive 
views were supported by sound and practical 
considerations, inasmuch as the palace con- 
tained so many ladies of title that they great- 
ly overcrowded the pew — ^at times when half 
the seats in the body of the chapel were un- 
occupied. 

Lady Guerdon was not accustomed to exer- 
cise her privilege, preferring to sit by her 
daughter's side, and not canng (as she once 
modestly observed to her particular friend the 
Marchioness of Brasswater) to assume equality 
with ladies of superior condition. Persons bent 
on taking a prominent position in society may 
sometimes, by an act of judicious concession 
and politic modesty, outstrip their rivals 
who take the more common and less subtle 
course of asserting themselves on all oc- 
casions. Lady Guerdon's self-abnegation in 
respect to her right to sit in the Queen's pew 
was imputed unto her for * great good taste,' 
and was one cause of her popularity amongst 
the collegian& 

So ' the Obstacle ' handed her ladyship and 
Miss Guerdon to seats in the body of the 
chapel, and then entering a pew 49et apart for 
* gentlemen visiting residents of the palace,' 
devoutly buried his face in his hat To at- 
tend Divine service was not amongst the bar- 
rister's customary ways ; and on this particu- 
lar occasion he deemed himself a victim to 
social prejudices, rather than a partaker of 
the privileges of a Christian land, whilst he 
joined m public worship, decorously rising 
iind kneeling like the rest of the congregation. 
It must be admitted that he paid more atten- 



tion to the costume and &ce8 of his compan- 
ions in devout exercise than to the forms of 
praver ; and that his eyes continually wander- 
ed from his book along the lines of well-dress- 
ed ladies and comely children, who constituted 
the minority of the assembly. ' By Jove !' he 
more than once thought to himself, ' they are 
better dressed than the ladies of a Belgravian 
chapel. The bonnets are all that gentle- 
women's bonnets ought to be ; and there is 
an arrogant deUcacy in the tints of their 
gloves. These aristocratic paupers clearly 
spend their time in persuading each other that 
they enjoy boundless allowances of pin- 
money. Some of the children, too, are very 
lovely ; a novelist might get hints for a score 
romances by merely casting his eyes over 
this crowd of handsome boys and girls, and 
ill-starred ladies.' To Mr. Heritages sermon 
he listened for fhll five minutes, when, think- 
ing he had paid it enough attention, he made 
comment to himself, * There's character in the 
parson^s style of doin^ his business. He has 
a soothing, comfortable voice, and preaches 
much as a &shionable physician talks to a 
nervous lady patient in Belmve Square. 
His function is to administer rmigious cordial 
to these polite ladies who doubtless have no 
sinful tendencies of which he ougjht to remind 
them.' And having thus criticized the 
preacher, Mr. Rupert Smith closed his ears 
to the remainder of the sermon, and found 
amusement in watching the ladies on the op- 
posite side of the chapel, until the benedic- 
tion was uttered, and the con&p^gation dis- 
persed whilst the organ pealed forth * the vol* 
untaiy.* 

The mother and daughter left the chapel as 
they had entered it, the aged lady leaning on 
* the Obstacle's' right arm, and Miss Guerdon 
walking a little in their rear. 

At the foot of the gallery staircase Lady 
Guerdon paused to shake hands with the 
ladies of title who always bade her *good 
morning ' at the lowest of those stairs which, 
with * great good taste,' she declined to as- 
cend. There was quite a commotion in the 
ante-chapel, as the octogenarian lady stood 
amidst her Mends ; and when the crowd had 
thinned, e^e introauced * the Obstacle ' to the 
Marchioness of Brasswater as * the son of one 
of poor Sir Andrew Guerdon's most valued 
friends.' 



CHAPTER LX. 

LADY GUERDOH IB CA17DID. 

DuBmo lunch the ladies and their guest 
kept up a flow of Sunday table-talk about a 
chapel recently opened at the west end of 
London ; about a lawsuit between the Bishop 
of Sedsehassock and a latitudinarian clergy- 
man; about the health of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury; about the Sunday-school of 
Hampton Parish ; about the claims of that 
school on the pockets of palace residenta 
For their servant Rachel's sake, the mother 
and daughter wished to adapt the conversa- 
tion to me sacred character of the day ; and 
for their own sakes they desired to seem at 
their ease, whilst Rachel's eyes were upon 
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them. The acthig was by no meanB sacoese- 
Ail It w difficult for three people to mam- 
tain an appearance of intimacy, even to a ser- 
rant, when they are not fiimiliar with each 
other's daily lives, deem it right to avoid 
purely secular topics, and, moreover, have an 
.^unpleasant consciousness that they are all 
three thinking about a painfully interesting 
subject having no connexion whatever with 
what they are saving. 

* The Obstacle^ and his entertainers expe- 
rienced a sense of relief when, the repast at 
an end, Rachel removed the dishes and left 
the room. 

'Miss Guerdon,' observed her ladyship, 
looking at * the Obstacle,' when Rachel had 
left the sitUnj^-room, * wiU have much pleas- 
ure in chattmg with you for a couple of 
hours, while I take my nap in Uie next 
room. (Nip, don't go to sleep yet. We shall 
have our nap in the parlor to-day. Gtet up, 
lazy dog!) Of course, as the dearest Mend 
of your mother, she feels much gratification 
when you pay us a visit But you will par- 
don me if I go into the outer room and lie 
down.' 

Rupert signified his approval of this ar- 
rangement by rising and Dowing to her lady- 
ship. 

'You need not fear disturbance. Rachel has 
gone out to see her mother, who lives at Hamp- 
ton, and my outer door will not be opened 
to callers during her absence. But mind, at 
the end of two hours you must leave. Tou 
mayn't think me inhospitable, but I should 
prefer it if you would take yourself off now. 
You are not here because I wished to see you.' 

* I quite understand that, Lady Guerdon,' 
replied * the Obstacle,' smoothly, smilmg and 
bowing again. 

* As you are here, though, I will say one 
thing to you, if you will permit me.' 

' It will delight me to pay attention to any 
communication with which your ladyship 
may honor me.' 

'Indeed I' said the old lady, with a sneer. 
' Then I will be candid with you. Candor is 
best.' 

' Candor is best ; I agree with you. Lady 
Guerdon.' 

* Thank you, Mr. " Obstacle." Then hear 
me. You are in debt ; the bailifb are after 
you ; and you have so squandered your time, 
as well as the money which I have lavished 
upon you, that you are not able to earn a 
shilling to save yourself from starving. You 
are in an absolutely desperate case,' 

* Lady Guerdon is most accurately inform- 
ed. ijTshe weremv own grandmother,' re- 
tumea ' the Obstacle,' smiling as he thrust a 
sharp point into her ladyship's heart, 'she 
could not faiow more about my private ai- 
f&irs. It is marvellous that she should be so 
&miliarwith my position — ^that she should 
take so much interest in it.' 

*I take no interest in it,' retorted Lady 
Guerdon, with a snap ; ' I don't care a rush 
what becomes of you. Commit a forgery, 
and be transported for it, if you like; — I 
won't fee a counsel to save you fix)m the law. 
How dare you say that I care a thrip for you 
or your affidrs V 



' Pardon me, Lady Guerdon, yon alluded 
to them.' 

*Idid.' 

' I thought I was not in error.' 

' But you are in error, sir, if you think 
your debts and your coming degradation 
trouble me. I told you they were familiar 
to me, because I wished us to understand 
each othei^-because I wished you to see that 
I had anticipated every representation by 
which you could hope to extort more money 
fi:om me. You have come here in the hope 
of gettix^ a fresh supply fi*om me. You 
know it r 

' Again Lady Guerdon is quite ri^ht,' an- 
swer^ Rupert, coolly, but with penect po- 
liteness. 

' But you will not meet with success. You 
had better nave stayed in London,' returned 
her ladjrship, more firmly, and with less ap- 
pearance of anger. After a pause she add^ 
' You have had a noble chance.' 

' Through Lady Guerdon's noble generos- 
ity.' 

* And you've thrown it away.' 

Mr. Rupert Smith looked at the rincs on 
his fingers, the studs of his shirt-front Then 
he took firom his waistcoat a gold repeater. 

Having gone through this by-play, he an- 
swered, playfully, ' Isoi quite, I still have a 
few trinkets left, and my brains.' 

' Your brains I Much good they have done 
you! Much good they will ever do you I 
Pickpockets and cardshapers have brains, as 
much as you have.' 

* Some nave more, I am told.' 

' Intellect is useless without charact-er and 
perseverance, and of them you have little 
enough. There was my nustake. I should 
have apprenticed you to an honest trade; 
but because you were a sharp child, and I 
had a regard for your motlier, I educated yoa 
to be a gentleman, thinking that by your 
brains you could make a respectable position 
for yourself! But I was a fool. Don't talk 
to me SLfAm about vour brains.' 

' It will be easy for me to be silent on that 
point Egotism ia not one of my faults.' 

' If you had worked hard, you might by 
this time have been on the high road to the 
woolsack.' 

'Dear Lady Guerdon, don't scold me,' 
urged the young man, playing at eamestnes& 
' What is the good of saymg what I might 
have done if I had worked hard ? You know 
I never could work hard. It is not in me to 
apply to anything. I can't help it Don't 
reproach me.' 

Lady Guerdon did not speak for a minute. 

Then she said, resolutely, 'But now you 
must learn to work, or consent to starve. I 
won't give you another shilling. As it If, 
you have nearly beggared me. I mean it 
And now, sir, as you have my answer, before 
you have made a direct petition, you may 
spare yourself the trouble of asking for what 
you won't get Henrietta, I wish to leave you. 
Kip, wake up ; wake up, iNip ; lazy dog V 

Stepping forward with a courteous move- 
ment of his head and his right arm, Rupert 
entreated that he might be allowed to assist 
her ladyship into the outer parlor. 
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* Stand back, sir. I don't want your aaBist- 
anc& If I accept yoar offer I shall have to 
pay for the coartwy, and I will never give 
you another shilling. Gkt away with von.' 

At this response to his proffered help the 
butterfly bairister fell back. 

' Here, Henrietta,' continued the old lady, 
* g^ve me your arm and help me to the soui 
in the next room " The Obstacle " can wait 
for you here.' 

Whereupon Henrietta, pale and excited (for 
the conversation carried on by her mother 
and 'the Obstacle' had greatly distressed 
Iier), came obedientlv to Lady Guerdon's 
^de, and slowly lea her into the next 
room, Nip following close behind the ladies' 
skirts. 



CHAPTER LXL 

HSNBIBTTA GITEBDON'S INTKUVIEW WITH 

•the obstaclb.'— part I. 

Whkn Henrietta Guerdon returned from 
the outer room, after an interval of five min- 
utes, she closed the door of the inner parlor, 
and as she took her hand from the door- 
handle said, * Mamma is asleep. For two 
hours we need fear no interruption.' 

The voice in which these words were 
spoken would have satisfied a listener that 
' the Obstacle ' was no unwelcome visitor to 
Lady Guerdon's daughter. 

Ab Rupert rose from the sofa, on which he 
had been lounging during the lady's absence, 
Henriet&a came to him, with extended hands, 
and a smile of affectionate greeting on her 
&oe. A strange change had come over her 
appearance since she sat at the dinner-table 
cold, and stiff, and formal ; making talk for 
the sake of concealing her constraint and em- 
barrassment from the maid Rachel 

' You look well — very well,' she said, stand- 
ing before the fireplace and looking into the 
face of the young man whose hands she held 
in her own. * iSid — and ^ 

Instead of completing the sentence, the 
iady put her arms gentlv round ' the Obsta- 
cle's' neck and kissed him. There was no 
blush on her face, or look of shame in her 
eyes, wlulst she gave this salute to the but- 
terfly barrister, who, instead of expressing 
BOiprise or displeasure at the lady's demon- 
stration of affection, accepted and returned it 
88 though the attention were a matter of 
course — as though it were no more than a 
kiss given by a sister to a brother, or a moth- 
er to a son. 

' What mamma says this time she means, 
dear bov,' said Miss Guerdon, when she and 
Rupert had seated themselves on Uw sofa. 

* Nonsense I she'll come round. I know 
her of old,' returned the young man, putting 
his arm round Henrietta's waist, and throw- 
ing an expression of endearment into his 
fiioe as he drew her nearer to him. 

* She won't come round,— because she can't' 
' Then I must manage to get romid her— 

that's alL' 

' You mav do what you like, but when you 
have had aU your trouble, and wound your 
way into her pocket you'll find it empty. It 



18 empty— indeed it is. I am not deceiving 
you-' 

*My dear Miss Guerdon,' exclaimed Ru- 
pert, playfiilly, springing to his feet and look- 
mg down at his companion, *you are mis- 
taken. You must be mistaken. You are 
trifling with my feelings. Lady Guerdon's 
purse empl^! the thing is impossible. My 
dear Miss Guerdon, as the nearest and dear- 
est friend of my poor mother (God rest her I) 
be honest with me. Don't persuade me to 
think myself an absolutely penniless outcast 
— ^unless you are speaking met. Of course I 
wish for the truth, whatever it may be. But 
don't play with me.' 

This sentence, begun in a tone of mockery, 
closed with an air of earnestness. 

Earnestly also was it answered. 

* Lideed, I speak the truth, Edward,' re- 
turned Miss Guerdon, looking at Rupert's 
face. 

* There, now Til believe whatever you say,' 
interposed the barrister, * you speak in tne 
old voice, and caU me by the old name. 

* To me you are always Edward — my Ed- 
ward, and no other,' responded Henrietta; 
* and if I now tell you what pains you, I don't 
speak for the sake of paining you. i ou can 
trust me, Edward ?' 

*Gk> on, dear,' ursed Rupert, takinj^ the 
lady's right hanct, and raising it to his lips. 

' My mother has nothing to give you. She 
has her i)ension, and the interest of the 
money which is settled on her daughters ; but 
besides the income derived from these two 
sources she has not a farthing. When she 
gave you that last sum of five hundred 
pounds, she spoke the truth in saying that 
she could never help you again. Oh, why 
did you not turn it to better account, it was 
a very large sum to spend in one year.' 

' It was a large sum,' answered Rupert, 
with a smile ; * it seemed large when I had it, 
and it seems still larger now when I have 
lost it And so, dear Ladv Guerdon is no 
more in advance of the woria than her graco- 
leBBpro(4f^j Rupert, aUas Edward— I need not 
mention the surname.' 

' No need to do that,' rejoined the lady, a 
crimson glow and an expression of displea- 
sure commg to her fkce : * no need to men- 
tion Uiat name ; no need to remind me of the 
claim you have on her. It is a claim, Edward, 
which my mother has never disregarded, and 
which you would have been ignorant of to 
this day had I not revealed it to you. What> 
ever trouble the future has for you, remember 
that ; in justice to me, remember it' 

The constrained indignation which marked 
the opening of this sentence gave way to the 
pathos and solemnity of earnest supplication 
as she said, * in justice to me, remember it' 

* My dear Miss Guerdon t — my darling wo- 
man, whom even at this private moment I 
may not address by the sacred title which 
nature gives me a right to apply to you — ^my 
pure, gentle, holy, self-denying friend,' re- 
turned Rupert, quickly, clasping his hands 
convulsively, and speiudng with a consum- 
mate simulation of vivid emotion ; how could 
you put su(^ a construction on my undo- 
liberated words, and imagine them to have 
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been spoken with^a view to reminding you 
of past sorrow ? What have I ever said or 
done, what have I ever left unsaid or undone, 
that can justify you in addressing me as one 
likely to forget all your prodigious generosity 
and unspeakable goodness ? Tou Know me 
too well to take such a view of my character, 
upon reflection. Lady Guerdon may well 
think that I am nothing more than a leech, 
sucking money from her pocket ; but yon 
know me better. You know that of all the 
causes for discontent and constant gloom that 
surround me, the only one which really afflicts 
me is the necessity of living apart from you ; 
of abstaining from mention of your name 
whilst I love you with passionate devotion. 
Ton know this, and yet, m moments of irrita- 
tion, you can accuse me of coldness, ingrati- 
tude, base selfishness. How can you thus 
wrong me ?* 

The color coming and ^ing over the wo- 
man's face, the light bummj^ in her eyes, the 
tears falling down her cheeks, the tremulous 
movements of her parted lips, as she listened 
to this impetuous address, showed how great 
was the speaker's power over her ; how well 
he knew the tender points of her nature, and 
the appeals most likely to influence her. 

* Edward,' she said, * I am little likely to do 
you wrong by word, or deed, or thought. 
You have not waited till this day for proofs 
of my confidence and — ^my love. I did not 
mean to reproach you for recklessness and 
imprudence when I reminded joxx Just now 
of the chances of success which you have 
thrown away. It was no reproof Uiat came 
from my lips; but only a regret that you 
had not gained from your opportunities some 
of that substantial and permanent prosperity 
which men of inferior powers know how to 
win. And if I was carefril to assure you that 
neither I nor mamma could assist you in 
your present difficulties, I did so for your own 
advantage, and with no wish to cause you 
needless pain.' a 

* I know it — ^I Know it, dear,' responded the 
young man, lightly smoothing with his hand 
the lady's plaited hair, and again sitting down 
by her side, 

A pause. 

'Indeed, you must look to yourself,' re- 
sumed Miss Guerdon, for we cannot help 
you. Mamma is not a single pennv beforehand 
with the world. She owes my eldest brother 
a hundred pounds, which she borrowed of 
him for her current expenses. Her pension, 
^rpu know, is not much ; and as I told vou 
J list now, she has not a penny left; besides 
her pension and the interest of the few thou- 
sand pounds that are settled on me and my 
usters. So you must not think her stingy.' 

* Heaven knows, I shan't think her that. 
She has been very liberal and kind to me. 
There, my dear Miss Guerdon, we have said 
enough about her ladyship's narrow circum- 
stances and my poverfy. Let us pass on to a 
more pleasant topic. *' Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof" ' 

Miu Ghierdan (in a voice of concern). — * But 
what will become of you ?' 

Bupert (carelessly, and with a preluding 
laugh).—* Heaven knows ; but t f^on't care. 



I dare say I sfaaill fiire much better than I de- 
serve.' 

Miss Guerdon. — * Are you deeiJ in debt— 
I mean, very deep ?' 

Rupert.—^ Deep ?-— Of course I am. I don't 
see how a man with my small opportunities 
for getting credit could contrive to ^t deeper 
into debt, without going into busmess, aod 
dabbling in the swindles of the City. The 
simple truth is, I am so deep in debt that I 
am astonished at the inafi:nitude of my in 
volvements. I am literally astonished at 
them ; and the astonishment is a soit of con- 
solation.' 

Miss Ghierdon, — * For Heaven's sake, be 
more serious I Your flippant tone won't 
make me think lightly of your troubla Yoq 
will be a dis^aced man.' 

Rupert. — * In all probability. Never mind ; 
the shame will all be my own, and I shan't 
ask you to bear any part of it. No one will 
associate Miss Guerdon, of Hampton Court, 
with the briefless barrister who has outran 
the constable. It wiU be rather an agreeable 
excitement than otherwise for you to read in 
the Times or i^t the examination of the in- 
solvent in whose affairs you have so kindly 
interested yourself. And as for me, dont 
make yourself unhappy, dear Miss Guerdon. 
I shall be familiar with disgrace. Granted. 
What of it ? Perhaps I shall like disgrace ; 
enjoy it; find it an agreeable companion; 
discover in it a source of novel enei^. Anv* 
how, it will be a new sensation. Just think, 
my dear Miss Guerdon, the insolvent will be 
produced in court, and exhibited to the gaze 
of his Honor on the bench, and the barristers 
in wigs, and half-a-score attomies frx>m the 
seediest and most dusty ranks of attomey- 
dom, and a mob of money-lenders, infuriated 
tradesmen, and the Lord knows who besides. 
I have dined with the Commissioner who 
will inquire into my af&iirs ;. the barristen 
are members of my own profession, possibly 
are in the circle of my personal acquaint- 
ance ; and most probably amongst the mob 
of money-lending tradesmen, and '* the Lord 
knows who," there will be some kind, sym- 
pathising friends: frt)m the Rhododendron- 
men whose money I have won at whist and 
billiards ; men whose prosy talk I have bro- 
ken in upon with brilliant stories ; men, in 
point of fact, who have many reasons for feel- 
ing curiosity about the secrets of my life. I 
have often tried to realize the feelings of an 
insolvent when he is prodced in court. Pri»- 
oners on their trial in criminal courts and 
bankrupts have no feelings worthy a mo- 
ment's consideration. Men who break the 
laws, and come to trial at the Old Bailey, do- 
serve all they get ; and bankrupts are low fel- 
lows, who in some sort of trade have endeav- 
ored to get an honest living ; but insolvents 
are of a very diflbrent grade of humanity. 
Usually they are gentlemen, and in nine 
cases out often they have never done a tarn 
of work, or made any effort to boi^t their 
fellow-creatures.' 

Henrietta Guerdon shuddered as ' the Ob- 
stacle,' rattling on in this licht strain, talked 
vrith a purpose,— :part of which purpose was 
to lead his friend to believe that in thus ad- 
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dressing her he spoke carelessly, and without 
any definite end in view. 

But Kupert had come to Hampton Court 
for the express purpose of making an assault 
on. the lady*s compassion. Manlmess — or a 
sentiment as closely allied to manliness as 
any source of feeling in his mean, cunning 
nature— disinclined him to whine about his 
debts and apprehensions of speedy exposure ; 
moreover, he had satisfied himself that he 
should be much more likely to obtain from 
Miss Guerdon one last concession and act of 
self-sacrifice by assuming an air of gay indif- 
ference to the depressing circumstances of his 
career, than by raising a coward*s cry for 
more assistance. Before Lady Guerdon 
frankly declared her inability to help him 
again, he knew the state of her ladyship's 
finances to twenty pounds. He needed no 
assurance that the aged lady had given him 
every sovereign of those few thousand pounds 
which the late Vice-Admiral Sir Andrew 
Guerdon, G.C.B., had placed at her disposal, 
and that she had nothing remaining to her 
in her old age but a narrow income — barely 
sufficient for the wants of herself and her 
daughter. Ri^ht well also did he know that 
Miss Guerdon nad long since given into his 
hands every penny of the few hundred 
pounds which the Admiral had left her as a 
peculiar and private source of pin-money, 
and that she was for necessaries as well as 
luxuries of life dependent on her aged mother. 
\ The facts were familiar to the butterfly bar- 
rister. But he knew also that Henrietta 
Guerdon had a reversionary interest in a 
small funded property, which at her mother's 
death would place her in possession of one 
thousand pounds. Not a great sum, but still 
a sum in which there is a good deal of spend- 
ing. By means of that mysterious power 
which he held over the two women, Mr. Ru- 
pert Smith had, since his coming of age, ex- 
tracted firom them at least three times that 
amount ; and now he entertained a project 
for getting some portion of that thousand 
pounds into his own hands. His plan was 
that Miss Henrietta Guerdon should assign 
her reversionary interest to him, and that he 
should raise money upon it. Possibly it will 
ere long appear how it was that the younc 
man came to entertain such a scheme, and 
hoped to carry it out. It this place, howev- 
er, it will be enough to say that the design 
had existed in his mind for many months, 
and that it had more than once been cun- 
ningly suggested to the lady whom it most 
concerned. By cautiously written notes, Ru- 
pert had led mas Guerdon to see that if she 
wished to help one who was very dear to her 
with a considerable sum of money, she could 
do so by raising money on the reversion. 
She could assign her reversion to any particu- 
lar friend, and let him make the most of it. 
Of course, if Miss Guerdon so surrendered a 
small property, which together with a trifling 
pension was her only provision against needy 
old age, she would perform an act of noble 
self-sacrifice ; but then women not seldom 
love to sacrifice themselves in order that 
they may secure the happiness of others. All 
this had Henrietta Guerdon learnt firom Ru- 



pert, who— thouffh he rarely saw the lady — 
was wont to sena her a letter every ten days 
or so ; and so adroitly had Mr. Rupert Smith 
imparted to his correspondent a knowledge 
of her power over a certain thousand pounds, 
that she had not only considered the advisa- 
bility of placing that interest in his hands, 
but had actually come to the determination 
to do so, without having the faintest suspic- 
ion that her generous resolve was a conse- 
quence of his artful suggestions. 

Mr. Rupert Smith's oDject was to get pos- 
session of the reversionary interest without 
needless delay. 

The money which he could borrow on that 
interest would, he calculated, enable him to 
leave England with Edward, and live at Rome 
for two years. During these two years he 
would work somehow or other— would paint 
pictures under Edward's guidance; would 
write a poem or novel ; would do something 
or other that should turn to money ; anyhow, 
would look about him and decide on what he 
had better do. Than this shadowy sketch 
he had no more definite plan for the future. 
His first aim, as readers know, was to put 
the sea between himself and his creditors. 
The rest he would leave to luck and the work- 
ing of the feeble resolutions which he had 
formed to turn thrifty and prudent on the first 
convenient opportunity. Anyhow, two years 
of freedom from duns, and of residence in a 
forei^ capital, amidst congenial friends, were 
so wide and fair a prospect that he did not 
care to strain his eyes by trymg to look be- 
yond them.* 

*Dear boy,' said Miss Guerdon, laying a 
trembling hand on his shoulder, ' they will 
put vou m prison.' 

* Of course they will.' 

* In prison,' continued Miss Guerdon, with 
a shudder, * where there are fevers and vile 
associates, and turnkeys, and nothing but bran- 
bread. How horrible I ' 

* Bless you! a debtors' prison is not so 
gloomy a place as you imagine,' replied Ru- 
pert, anectmg to make light of incarceration 
for debt, but in his heart well pleased that 
Miss Guerdon was not insensible to the hor- 
rors of the situation. * I have never yet been 
within the walls of a gaol, but I have talked 
with fellows who have been shut up by stony- 
hearted creditors ; and they tell me that the 
]ife of a debtors' prison is rather jolly than 
otherwise. Gkntlemen in difficulties have 
their amusements— cards, racket, dice, chops, 
cigars, bitter beer, novels. What more can 
any reasoning creature require? Of course 
they are without liberty ; but what is the good 
of liberty to men who, if they were free, 
would be insulted bV their tradesmen at 
every street comer! The mortality of the 
Bench is frightfld ; but what of that r Lif^ is 
not so sweet to the poor that death must needs 
be horrible. Don t be down-hearted about 
me, my dear Miss Guerdon. I shall write 
you such droll letters from my place of deten- 
tion, that you will soon be satisfied that I 
sha'n't die of prison gloom, however strong 
the chances may be that I shall die of gaof 
fever.' • 

* How long will you be in— in— that place ? ' 
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* Heaven knows I— till my creditors are sat- 
isfied. Debtors are oxten kept in prison till 
they die. I have heard of debtors being lock^ 
ed up for thirty— ay, and for forty years.' 

* How fearful, how terrible 1 ' groaned poor 
Miss Querdon. 

* But I shall manage to make some arrange- 
ment with my commercial friends before I 
<^°"i grey,' continued Rupert, cheerfully. 
* When I find myself driven up into a comer 
I shall make an efibrt and nght myself. I 
shall dash off a series of prison-sketches and 
send them to the papers, or I shall write a 
novel — and make a purse of money that way. 
My dear Miss Guerdon, the human raee is a 
mad race, and the English nation is the mad- 
dest section of that mad race ; but society is 
not so blind to its own interests as to let 
a man like me lie for years in a debtor's 
prison.' 

* Edward,' said Miss Guerdon, after a pause, 
'while I have a shilling left, or the means 
of raising a shilling, you shan't be dishon- 
ored and treated like a male&ctor. I have a 
plan.' 

'Indeed! What is it?' 

' You won't like it ; but you must submit to 
my will. You will object that I am going to 
sacrifice myself and will maintain mat you 
cannot permit me to strip myself of the slender 
provision I have against an old age of pov- 
erty; but I mu9i have my own way. My 
mother cannot help you, except with a few 
pounds screwed out of our expenses, and sent 
to you from time to time ; of course that slen- 
der aid you woidd always have from us under 
any circumstances. And I have nothing in 
hand to give you : — but I have my share in 
mv mother's money. Take that, and borrow 
what you can upon it' 

* By Jove ! ' exclaimed Rupert, with an air 
of surprise, * you will make me sink at your 
feet in sheer shame. I see what has put 
this notion into your head — it came from 
those letters of mine. Miss Guerdon, you 
actually make me feel as if I had been base 
enough to suggest that you should beggar 
yourself for my benefit. How could I suppose 
that when I was sketching for your amuse- 
ment the particulars of a private arrangement 
made amongst the members of a fkmily in 
which we were both interested, I was in real- 
ity instructing you to drop into my spend- 
thrift hands the few hundreds which may 
soon be your sole protection against absolute 
want You surely cannot suppose that I 
would allow you to make this prodigious sac- 
rifice. Be merdfhl. Miss Guerdon, and don't 
humiliate me with such generosity.' 

Though Rupert spoke eloquently of the 
shock which his sense of honor had received 
from Miss Guerdon's proposal, there was no 
blush upon his cheek. 

But his companion's &ce glowed brightly. 
Her heart was hot with generous resolve and 
affectionate purpose; and her decision to for- 
get herself in her endeavors to shield Rupert 
from disgrace, and give him yet another chance 
in life, had sent light, and color, and beauty 
toher£Eu^ 



CHAPTER XLH. 

HENBIBTrA GUEBDON'S nVTEBVIBW WITH 
'THE OBBTACLE.' — ^PABT IL 

Henbietta Guebdo[n was not a clever wo- 
man. In the byeone Suffolk days she was 
esteemed almost deficient in intelligence and 
judgment Well-looking, graceful and well- 
taught, she passed muster at rout and pic-nic 
amongst other girls ; but those who knew her 
intimatdv, and cared to study her, never doubtr 
ed that she was less wise than comely. There 
were those who even spoke of her as witl^s 
in the extreme, observmg that in Lady Guer- 
don's large &milv she was the fool who, ac- 
cording to an old proverb, may be found in 
every numerous party of brothers and sisters. 
When a certain scandal put her name on the 
lips of the scandalmongers and gossips of 
Harwich and Ipswich, and the country be- 
tween those two borouffhs, charitable people 
always urged in her defence, * Ah I poor girl, 
she was never very clever. She is more to he 
pitied than condemned. Lady Guerdon was 
very careful of her education, and gave her 
every chance ; but people who are inclined to 
judge her harshly should bear in mind that 
she nas less wits than her neighbors.' 

But though she was not a clever woman, 
her disposition was generous; and though by- 
foolish and evil behavior she had at one time 
forfeited the respect of old friends, and brought 
herself under the curse which even in Sis 
world punishes wrong-doers, she was by no 
means without womamy goodness and strong 
natural affection. Readers doubtless see with 
sufi&dent exactness the tie which bound her 
and Rupert Smith together. It ws& a tie 
which would have made many a woman m 
Henrietta Guerdon's position entertain bitter 
aver^on and loathing; for the man to whom 
it bound her. But far from trembling at the 
mention of his name, as at a sound remindmg 
her of secret shame ; and &r from shrinking 
from his presence, as from a living witness to 
wickedness and as a hideous consequence of 
error of which she had long since repented, 
^he loved him passionately, finding music 
in his voice, and always yearning to do near 
him. She loved h^m with a mother's tendei^ 
ness and ardor ; and added to that maternal 
affection was a peculiar eagerness to contri- 
bute to his hi^piness, not merely beeatue he 
was her son, but beeatue, also, she felt herself 
to have done him wrong for which love had 
no remedy— life could offer no adequate atone- 
ment The world's good opinion was dear to 
her, even as it is dear to all right-minded per- 
sons, and especially dear to delicately nur- 
tured ladies, who liave passed their lives in 
very artificial society ; but tax more precious 
to her than the favor and countenance of the 
palace residents was the affectionate regard 
of the selfish egotist who loved himself better 
than the entire universe. Had it been possi- 
ble for her to consult her own inclinations, 
and attain the object of her personal desires, 
Henrietta — timid woman though she was, and 
for years accustomed to breathe the enervat- 
ing dr of Hampton Court propriety — ^would 
liave asked for wealth ; for the constant com- 
panionship of the man whom ehe called Ed- 
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-ward, whilflt her mother called him * the Ob- 
stacle ;* and for his natural love openly lav- 
ished upon her, without falsehood, or disguise 
or subterfuge of any kind. * Let me be known 
as I am—the worst of me and the best of me ; 
like other women who have children, let me 
have him as constant friend; let me have the 
gloiy of my right to call him mine, and I will 
bear the shame of that right' That would 
have been her prayer. But she had to think 
for others as well as herself; and there were 
insuperable obstacles betwixt her wish and 
its attainment To the fair names of her 
mother, and brothers, and sisters, she gaye no 
less thought than to her own honest repute ; 
and eyen had there been no other considera- 
tions which compelled her to keep * the Ob- 
stacle ' at a distance, she knew that the dis- 
grace which an ayowal of their relationship 
would bring on him would also remain a rea- 
son why, to the world, she and the butterfly, 
barrister should not appear more to each other 
than slight acquaintances. 

' Such generosity I' said the lady, looking 
down at her companion, and repeating his 
words. *How can I be generous to you, 
whom I haye ugured beyond possibility of 
atonement — ^to whom I owe what I can neyer 
pay ? Dear Edward, all that there is left fbr 
me to do is to conyince you that I love you 
thoroughly; that, in his mother's loye at 
least, no son was eyer richer/ 

'Hush, hushr answered the young man, 
raising the forefinger of his rieht hand with 
an air of caution, as he lowered himself from 
bis seat by the lady's side, and knelt before 
her. *■ Dear one, you are talking about a mat- 
ter to which we ought neyer to allude. In 
that last sentence of yours you used two words 
which ought neyer to be uttered between us. 
We need not use them, dear one,' he contin- 
ued, taking the lady's right hand in his hands 
and kissing it, as he looked up into her face, 
* for the loye to which they point is always 
burning in our hearts, and the &ct of which 
that loye is a consequence is a &ct for which 
I daUy thank God.' 

' Do you-^o you, indeed V asked the lady, 
eagerly, and in the incredulous tone of fool- 
ish credulity. 

*Dear one,' answered *the Obstacle,' *in 
that one respect how could I haye been more 
fortunate ? Do— do haye faith in my affec- 
tion and my gratitude.' 

Whereupon color came to Henrietta's fiice 
and tears to her eyes ; and the foolish woman 
placed her arms round the neck of the 
charmer, and laying her £a,ce upon his shoul- 
der, sobbed hysterically. 

Rising from his lowly x)oeture, Mr. Rupert 
Smith resumed his place on the sofa by Miss 



Guerdon's side, and comforted her. 
\ There ensued many minutes of silence — 
silence now and then broken by the utter- 
ance of endearing monosyllables, by kisses, 
and by the rustling of Miss Guerdon's dress. 

Then, haying become comparatiyely com- 
posed, Henrietta Guerdon smiled away her 
last tenrs, and said, * I should haye hope for 
the future, if you had some plan. Other men 
haye plans ; you neyer haye one.* 

' Indeed you are mistaken, dear,' laughed 



Rupert * Flans haye been my ruin. The 
reason I haye miscarried in life up to the pre- 
sent point is that I haye always had too many 
plans. When I was one-and-twenty I had at 
least a score of plans. I intended to be a 
successful lawyer ; I was taking steps to be- 
come a politician ; I meant to distinguish my- 
self as a poet ; I studied music, and made sure 
of being an eminent composer ; I set my mind 
on marrying a rich heiress. These were a 
few of my plans. Tou see, plans don't make 
a man's fortune. The secret of success lies 
in haying one plan, and working it out with 
unyarying resolution.' 

* That's what I want you to haye. Why 
don't you haye a plan ?' 

* Well, I haye a sort of a plan, which I might 
carry out under certain circumstances.' 

* What is it?' 

* First of all I must get out of this country 
and beyond the reach of my creditors. An 
intimate friend of mine, a young and rising 
artistj is going to Rome. I mean to go with 
him, mtroduce him to the sacred city, take up 
my quarters in his studio, and apply my tal- 
ents to art' 

* What ! you mean to be an artist ?' Inquired 
Miss Guerdon, with a tone of disappointment 

* Tes, that's what I rather think of being. 
My friend will be able to giye me help in the 
business ; and since I must work for my liy- 
ing, I tbink I shall haye a few chances of 
maintaining m^^lf by m^ brush. You see, 
my dear, there is just notmng I couldn't do 
if I had that yulgar faculty of work in me — 
but I hayen't it That's the simple fact I 
can't apply steadily to work for which I haye 
a distaste. So common sense adyises me, 
under the circumstances, to take up with the 
kind of work for which I haye the least difr; 
tasto. Art, as an industrial yocation, will 
offend me, my dear Miss Guerdon ; I know 
it It is in my nature to abominate eyery- 
thing that eyen sayors of honest toil But a 
painter's work will, I think, be more endura- 
ble to me than any other sort of work. Tou 
see, I hayen't settled anything definitely ; but 
this is the sort of plan I haye oefore me. The 
first thing to be done, as I say, is to get my- 
self beyond the reach of my creditors, and 
me^e my life fairly pleasant at Rome. That 
done, I shall take stock of m^ resources, and 
finaUy decide as to the best Ime of action.' 

*■ Tes, yes,' assented Miss Guerdon, feebly : 
by no means satisfied with ' the Obstacle's ^ 
plan, and yet lacking the courage to tell him 
so. 

* I see you don't approye my scheme, my 
dear Miss Guerdon.' 

* Who is your friend? What is his name ? 
asked the lady. 

* His name— ah, to be sure, I forgot to 
tell you. His name is— is— -Edward Smith.' 

Jmss Guerdon started, then smiled, as she 
said. * Tou are very foolish.' 

* 1 am telling vou the simple truth, my dear 
Miss Guerdon,'^ returned *the Obstacle,' 
grayely. * His name is Edward Smith. No 
such remarkable affair is it if you think about 
it, though there are some oroU points for 
conAision about my friend's name and my 
own.* 
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' How 80 f inqaired Miss Guerdon, turning 
pale. 

* You call me Edward, for reasons known 
to ourselves ; but away firom you I am known 
as Rupert Smith, of the Temple ; my friend 
is Edward Smith, of Fumival's Lan. There 
is something rather unusual, perhaps, in the 
&ct that two intimate friends, who made ac- 
quaintance by the merest accident, should 
both bear the name of Smith— S M I T H — 
Smith, pure and undefiled. People have of- 
ten taken us for relations, and on finding out 
their mistake have remarked, ^* How droU it 
is, then, that you two Smiths should be such 
dose chums t" StUl, Smith is so common a 
name, that such a coincidence of Smiths in 
crowded London must occur over and over 
again in a generation.* 

* Of course — of course. The name is very 
common. There is nothing to wonder at, ex- 
cept that you never mentioned this Mr. Smith 
in your letters to me, which is strange, since 
you are so very intimate with him.* 

* Pardon me, dear Miss Guerdon, there is 
more to wonder at than you think ; and when 
I have told you all that I know about m^ 
friend you won^t be surprised at my past si- 
lence ^on the subject. Shall I show what 
there is unusual in the intercourse of Rupert 
Smith of the Temple and Edward Smith of 
Fumival's Inn r 

' I am listening. I see you wish to sur- 
prise me. Gk) on, Edward ; don^t worry me.* 

Before he obeyed this command, which 
was given sharply and with an air of nervous 
irritaoility, Rupert rose from the sofa, and 
walking to the table on which the fruit and 
wine still remained, he poured out two 
glasses of madeira. 

* There, take a glass of wine,' he said ; * I 
will follow your example.* 

Miss Henrietta Guerdon was little inclined 
for wine at that moment ; but she complied 
with Rupert's suggestion, even as those over 
whom he ^hied influence were wont to yield 
to his words. 

* There, now you are more prepared for a 
shock,* he said, putting down his empty glass 
when he had seen Miss Guerdon drink some 
of her quantum of madeira. 

* What shock V 

* There is nothing much out of the way in 
the &ct that I and zny intimate friend bear 
the same surname. But it is rather singular 
that we should bear the same Christian name 
— Edward ; and that that name should have 
been given us for the same reason. You re- 
member, though I am usually called Rupert, 
my right Christian name is Edward ; a name 
given to me because — becau se * 

' Because it was your father's name,* inter- 
posed the lady in a low, hoarse voice. 

* Exactly ; and for the same reason the 
name Edward was nven to my friend by his 
godfathers and eodmothers. His father's 
name was Edward. I never liked the name ; 
it was not sufficiently distin^piished for me. 
Rupert sounds 1>etter; it gives a chivaMc 
tone to Smith.* 

* Well, then, you are both Edwards. What 
of that ?' asked Miss Guerdon in a tremulous 
voice, the agitation of which showed that she 



had a presentiment of the announcement to 
which * the Obstacle's ' words were tending. 

* Listen. He calls himself Smith, but he 
has no more right to the name than I haveL 
I call myself Smith, and have no more right 
to the name than he has. It was convenient 
to us to assume the name, and we bore it 
before we made each other's acquaintance. 
Now teU me, my dear Miss Guerdon, as the 
most intimate mend of my poor dear mother, 
tell me, is it not strange that I and my pecu- 
liar associate should both bear by right the 
same Christian name, and without concert 
should both have assumed the same surname 
— Smith, pure and undefiled V 

*Why does he not bear his fiither^s sur* 
name?'^ 

* Possibly he does bear the name which his 
&ther made his own by assumption. Possi- 
bly in calling himself Smith he is only per- 
sisting in a course of harmless misrepresenta- 
tion commenced by his father. Have yon 
never heard of a gentleman of good family 
who found it advisable to bear a name less 
noble than the one to which he was entitled 
by birth? Think, Miss Guerdon. Throw 
your memory back some thirty years, and 
say if you can't recall a man, the son of a 
wealthy baronet, who may have found it con- 
venient to live in obscurity under an assumed 
name ?' 

* No more of these questions , Edward. Be 
plain with me. You won't frighten me if 
you tell me any truth at once, but you will 
drive me mad if you play with me any longer. 
What is your friend's right name ?* 

* Starling.* 

* Starling I' exclaimed Miss Guerdon, re- 
peating the name which she had been for 
several minutes waiting to hear uttered by 
Mr. Rupert Smith. 

As the name passed his lips, her wine-glass 
fell from her hand to the carpet 

'Who was his £Ettherf inquired Miss 
Guerdon. 

* You know— what need is there for me to 
teU you ?' 

* Tell me,' she cried angrily ; * 1 command 
you to tell me.* 

For half a minute Rupert was silent 
Then he said, slowly and impressively, 
* His father was Colonel Edward Starling, a 
man whom we both have cause to remember. 
Colonel Edward Starling was a brave sol- 
dier, a gay man of &shion, a cruel libertine 
He was, moreover, the second son of a cer- 
tain Sir Frank Starling, of Gamlinghay 
Court, Hants. Shall I continue his me- 
moir?' 

* There is no need,* answered Miss Guer- 
don, * I understand. But — ^but — ^Edward — 
you speak of Colonel Starling as though he 
were no more. Tell me, is he dead ?' 

* He died more than two years since,' an- 
swered Rupert Smith. 

* More than two years since I Oh, Edward, 
he has gone to his account Did he repent 
before he died?* 

' Miss Guerdon, you do not grieve for his 
death ?' asked Rup^ with apparent concern 
and genuine curiosity. 

* To me, Edward,' the poor lady answered. 
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' he died when I went so near the valley of 
the shadow of death that the darkness and 
the gloom have been with me ever since. He 
died when black shame covered me, and 
when a babe's cries pierced the thick cl6uds 
of confusion and despair that rolled over me. 
From the day when I recovered from my 
long delirimn, to see a babe smiling up into 
my face. I have thought of him with tender- 
ness. DUt now that you tell me he is dead 
indeed — dead not only to me, but to all the 
world besides — ^I should like to be assured 
that Gk>d turned his heart.* 

Having uttered these words of forgiveness 
for the man who had worked her cruel suf- 
fering and shame, Miss Guerdon buried her 
face in her hands and wept plentifldly. 

Sitting on the ground at her feet, Rupert 
also shed tears— partly because in his semsh 
nature there were a few grains of genuine af- 
fection for the lady whose heart his words 
had troubled, and partly because it was his 
habit to express sympathy with others — 
alike at periods of grief and joy. 

*Then,' observe! Miss Guerdon, drying 
her tears, * you and your friend are * 

She stopped, unable to finish the sentence. 

^ Exactly,* responded Rupert, * that is the 
case; would you like me to tell you more 
about him?* 

To which question l^Iiss Guerdon an- 
swered, * Tell me all you know.' 



CHAPTER LXra. 

' HENRIETTA GXJEBDON'S INTERVIEW WITH 
* THE OBSTACIJE.* — PART m. 

* I WILL tell you all I know. Be atten- 
tentive, for it is a strange' story,* said Ru- 
I>ert. 

Eagerness to hear, and intense excitement 
at what she had already heard, were ex- 
pressed in Miss Guerdon's countenance, as 
she leaned forward to catch the words from 
the lips of her companion, who stood before 
her and looked down into her restless &ce, 
while he told her the strange story of his in- 
tercourse with his half-brother, Edward 
Smith, artist, of Pumival*s Inn. The lady's 
eyes, under ordinary circumstances dull, 
heavy, stupid eyes — ^were a-blaze with feel- 
ing ; and the features of her lan^, broad face 
were so sharpened and changea by emotion, 
that the alteration in her appearance more 
than once caused Mr. Rupert Smith to pause 
in his communications in order that he might 
deliberately study her countenance. 

' Some four years since — ^rather more than 
four year&— indeed, the time is nearly five 
years since,* observed Mr. Rupert Smith, * I 
was amusing myself with what I believe is 
called " the pursuit of art.** Yes, that is the 
term. 

* Just as I was beginning to grow weary of 
the fun of playing an art-student's part under 
the surveillance of worthy John Buckmaster, 
there Joined the Newman Street studio a 
young fellow named Edward Smith. He was 
a mere boy, my junior by more than half-a- 
dozen years. A raw, rustic, unlearnt lad, he 



was verjr ignorant of London ways, and 
dressed in the queerest habiliments ever 
worn by an intelligent hobbledehoy. The 
boys at the studio began to sneer at him; 
they made fun of his appearance, costume, 
ramplicity, accent, and being a sensitive 
younff fellow — sensitive people are usually 
vain, but my friend is not vain— he retired 
into himselL and kept aloof from his com- 
panions. 1 took an interest in the boy. It 
IS in my nature to take the part of those who 
are treated ui^ustly. %Ioreover, I saw that 
he was a good boy, with much power latent 
in him. His countenance was very pleasant 
(like my own, indeed, but broader, more 
bluff, manlier) ; his manners had a pleasant 
natural courtesy, notwithstanding their awk- 
wardness ; and his voice was t&r^ pleasant, 
although it had a touch of Glumnel-Ide 
slobber. I could see also that there was the 
making of a fine artist in the youngster. So 
I made his acquaintance, and protected him 
from the sneers and ridicule of the studio. 
He was grateful to me. My influence was 
great with the students, for I took care to 
tet them know that I was only amusine my- 
self with art, and had no intention to follow 
it as a profession. Art-students, my dear 
Miss Guerdon, are much given to prate about 
the dignity of art as a vocation, but in most 
cases they have more respect for amateurs 
than for actual workers in their craft. But 
let that remark go. Enough to say, that the 
students looked up to me as their social supe- 
rior, and paid me the homage due to a social 
superior. 

' Consequently, when I took Edward Smith's 
part in the Newman Street studio, his com- 
panions formed a higher opinion of him, and 
he led a more comfortable life. 

* Soon I and my strangely selected associate 
grew to like one another vastly. He was 
gratefhl to me; I was pleased with him. I 
Uioroughly enjoy playingthe part of a patron, 
and I was his patron. He diarmed me al- 
most as much as I charmed him ; and we pull- 
ed together admirably. Shy and reserved 
to others, he was communicative enough to 
me ; tellinff me about his life in Jersey, where 
his father lived, and his school-days in Guern- 
sey, where he was educated. 

* We had not known each other more than 
an hour when he chanced to take out frpm his 
pocket a watch which attracted my attention. 
It was a large gold hunting watch ; by no 
means the sort of a watch that an art-student 
would be likely to buy. " Where did that 
watch come from ?** I asked, ** It is my fath- 
er's. It has not been in a cleaner's hands for 
thirty years; it is a rare good watch; but 
now it IS out of sorts, and my father has sent 
it to me to get it repaired at the shop where 
he bought it a generation since. The shop is 
in the City ; see, here is the maker's name. I 
will go to the City about it this evening." I 
took the watch m hand and examined it, 
when to my surprise 1 saw engraved on the 
back a coat of arms and a crest — "Three 
starlmgs on a field argent. Crest — a star- 
ling.** * 

Miss Guerdon started, and her lips moved. 

* I returned Edward Smith the watch with- 
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oat making any remark about the amis, and 
he left me. The watch was repaired and sent 
back to Jersey ; and the incident I have Just 
described made so little impression on JSd- 
ward's mind, that when more than a year 
since I reminded him of the occorrence, after 
a lapse of over three years, he was surprised 
at my having recollected so trifling a matter. 

* It is not a trifling matter to me. Perhaps 
he will one day see that it was no trifling 
matter to himself. 

' Those arms I kneif to be the arms of *' Star- 
ling of Gamlingh^y/' — a &mily of few mem- 
bers ; a family in which we have a certain 
horrible interest, Miss Guerdon, i said to 
myself^ " Thirty years since, Edward Smithes 
fisither bought a yaluable gold watch, on 
which appear the arms of Starling of Gam- 
linghay. The style of the watch, the date 
put upon it by the maker, the hall mark, con- 
cur in showmg that the watch was a new 
one — a watch of the date at wliich Edward 
Smith's fiither bought it He bought it a 
new watch, and has had it in his possesion 
ever since. How did those arms come there f 
It is scarcely credible they were put upon 
the watch b^ the order of any person except 
Edward Smith's father. If he ordered them 
to be put on the watch, what right had he to 
give tiie order? Thirty years since, there 
were only three men in the world who had 
a right to bear those arms— Sir Frank Star- 
ling, of Gamlina^y Court, in Hampshire, and 
his two sons, Frank Starling, Esquire, and 
Colonel Edward Starling. K Sir Frank Star- 
ling had ordered those arms to be engrayed 
on his own watch the bloody hand would 
be upon them ; moreoyer, Sir Frank Starling 
is a very different sort of personage f^om "Mi. 
Smith, the father of Edward Smith, art-stu- 
dent — a yeiy different personage flrom the Mr. 
Smith who owns this watch, and bought it 
thirty years since. Sir Frank's eldest son also 
cannot be identical with this Mr. Smith, for 
though he might have bought it thirty years 
ago, he could not be the owner of it at this 
present moment — as he is dead. Consequent- 
ly, if the person who bought the watch thir- 
ty years smce, and still owns it, caused those 
arms to be engrayed upon it, there is some 
ground for beueving that Edward Smith's fiir 
ther is Colonel Edward Starling, Sir Frank's 
second son I" This was my Ime of reason- 
ing. 

* Of course I bore in my mind the possi- 
bility that the arms might haye been placed 
on the watch at the order of a person who 
had no right to bear them. It was also Just 
credible that Sir Frank Starling, or one of 
his sons, had ordered the wat(£ to be en- 
grayed, and had then left it on the maker's 
hands, to be sold at a loss. 

* I was not unmindful of both these possi- 
ibilities. 
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* But, of course I was resolyed to inquire 
into the matter.' 

* Of course you inquired V interposed Miss 
Guerdon, eagerly. 

*The next day,' continued Rupert, *I 
lounged into the watchmaker's shop, whither 
Edward had carried the watch for repaus. 
The shop is in Cheapside, and fortune &- 



yoied my yisit to it. An old man, the mas- 
ter of the shop, stood behind the counter 
when I entered ; and the first object which 
attracted my notice, as I took a seat near the 
ootinter, was the watch in which I was in- 
terested. I laid out a few pounds in trink- 
ets, and the old master of the shop seryed me. 
He was garrulous, pompous, communicatiye 
—Just the sort of man I wanted for my pur- 
pose. He was a yery rich old fellow, liying 
in great state in Surrey, but the spirit of the 
tradesman was strong in him ; and he enjoyed 
nothing more than a yisit to his old shop, 
and a talk with the customera who entered 
it As he served me with the articles which 
I purchased, I led him on to talk about the 
old ways of doing business. He was delight- 
ed with my urbanity— was tickled like a child 
with a few words of praise. In ten minutes' 
time he had told me all his personal histoTy. 
Taking my time, I observed that in the 
course of yeara he must often have articles 
sent to him for repair which had left his shop 
yeara before ; and I suggested that he could 
doubtless tell many a strange story about the 
goods in his keeping. The bait took to per- 
fection. The old man swallowed it mstantly. 
" Why, sir," he said, " to show you how right 

f on are in that speech, here ia a watch which 
sold a gentleman close on thirty-(me yeaa 
since, and which came back to me only yes- 
terday I" "You do not mean it? What? 
that laige gold hunting watch?" I said. 
" The same, sir, that one m the middle of the 
case," was his answer. " It is a fine watcb, 
let me look at it," I rejoined. So the simple 
old man took the watch out of the case, iad 
placed it in my hands. "Ah," I observed, 
returning him the watch when I had minute- 
ly observed its face, and back, and works, " I 
know something of heraldiy, and Uiose anus 
are familiar to me. They are borne by the 
Starlmgs of Gamlinghay." "That's right, 
sir," he replied, " and I had them put on that 
case for a Colonel Starling, who made a rare 
noise in his day. Did you ever hear of Colo- 
nel Edwuxl Starling? — ^No, no, you never 
heard of him. He was ruined long before 
you cared for anything but marbles." ' 

' What did you tdl him ?' gasped Miss 
Guerdon. 

' A lie,' coolly answered Mr. Rupert Smith. 
* I assured him that I had never heard of such 
a person as Colonel Edward Starlinjg. You 
are aware, my dear Miss Guerdon, it is im- 
possible for a gentleman to tell the truth at 
all times to the lower orders. 

' So I returned to the Temple, wider (as I 
afterwards discovered) about my friend Ed- 
ward's parentage than he was himadC At 
that tune he had no suspicion of his fiither's 
real position. 

' It is pleasant to know more about one's 
own friends, Wsi Guerdon, than they loiow 
about themselves. It is very agreeable to 
one's self-love and sense of sagacity to think, 
" Ah, if I chose to do so, I could throw my 
fimdliar Mend into an ecstasy of astonish- 
ment by revealing to him facts of his family 
history about wmch he is profoundly igno- 
rant" The discovery which I haa made 
with regard to Edward Smit^ of Fonuval's 
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Iqh, endeared him to ma If he had known 
as much about me as I knew about him, I 
should soon hare given him the go-by. If 
he had leamt that I was his brother, I should 
have cut him ; but the discovery that he was 
my brother made me delij^ht in him. 

' For lon^ I was in doubt as to the charac- 
ter of his birth ; for still longer I was in error. 
At first I was uncertain whether he was bom 
in — in — ^honor, I believe they call it* 

* They do ; I understand you.' 

*My uncertainty closed in error. For I 
came to the conclusion that he was bom — as 
the children of libertines are often bom ; in 

point of &ct as But you understand 

me, my dear Miss Guerdon.' 

'Be quick! you know that I understand 
you.' 

'Naturally I wished to see my friend's 
&ther. Without saying a word to Edward 
Smith, of Fumival's Inn, I made a trip to 
Jersey, surv^ed the island, passed an aher- 
noon in St. Brelade's, inspected the cottage 
where my friend's childhood was pass^ 
But mjr voyage had no satis&ctory result. 
Mr. Smith (Captain Smith he was ^led by 
the fishermen of St. Brelade's) had started for 
a walking tour through Bnttany just two 
days before my arrival m the island, so I had 
to return to England without seeing him. 

* A year later I was more fortunate. Ed- 
ward Smith, of Fumival's Inn, and I, made a 
vacation trip to France, and we passed a 
week in Jersey. I was Edward's guest, 
sleeping beneath M$ Other's roof, eating at 
1m mther's table, sitting with his father on 
the sea-beach, walking with his father through 
the picturesque lanes of that wave-girt gar- 
den. Time and sorrow, and all the nameless 
griefi of an ignominious career, had worn 
him — broken his pride, bowed his form, 
whitened his hair, and ploughed his face 
with deep lines— but he was not so altered 
from that miniature portrait of him which 
you gave me years ranee that I was unable 
to recognize him. Miss Guerdon, I knew 
him at the first glance. I should have known 
him had we met in the streets of London, 
without having any friend near at hand to 
introduce us. 

' There was something awful, hideous, un- 
natural, in that brief intercourse between me 
and him— -between the son (who talked with 
the broken man, knowing him to be his pa- 
rent, yet forbore to address him as " father ") 
and the father who looked into the young 
man's eyes and answered his words, little 
thinking that he spoke with his own son. 

' I never saw him again. 

' He is dead. 

' He has been in his grave for more than 
twovears. He died in the summer of 1845. 

* Until recently I supposed that my Mend 
Edward Smith, of Furmval's Inn, was an il- 
legitimate son of Colonel Starling, aUas 
Smith. Let me use that word. Spoken 
plainly, it will pain you less than an awk- 
ward, blundering hint at it Is it not so. 
Miss Guerdon V 

* Use the word. But do you mean to say 
that he was not an illegitimate son V respond- 
ed Henrietta Guerdon, boldly uttering the 



offensive epithet * Just now you made me 
suppose he was so.' 

* I said that I came to that conclusion, but 
that the conclusion was erroneous. Let us 

§0 back. You were for the first time intro- 
uced to Colonel Edward Starling in the 
summer of 1817. He was staying with the 
govemor of Languard Fort, and he became 
a frequent visitor at Croft Hall, where Sir 
Andrew Guerdon still kept open house. Sir 
Andrew was known amongst the gentry of 
Suffolk and Essex, on both sides of the Stour, 
for his hospitality.' 

* You are right It was in 1817 that I fii-st 
met your ^ 

'Colonel Starling,' intermpted Rupert, 
quickly ; * that teri^ is safer.' 

' Colonel Starling,* assented Henrietta Guer- 
don. 

* He had left the army soon after the battle 
of Waterloo. He had for several years had 
a seat in Parliament ; he had for years been 
known about town as a gambler, rake, nmS— 
but he was still a young man; at most, he 
was not a middle-aged man. This Colonel 
Starling was brought to your father's house, 
and you became intimate with him. He 
passed a month in Suffolk during the autumn 
of 1818. When he took his leave of you, in 
the autumn of 1818, he bade you farewell for 
ever. You never saw him again.' 

As she listened to this recapitulation of 
dates in a stem period of her past life, Henri 
etta Guerdon trembled. 

'Though you allowed this soldier to ap- 
proach you closely, you knew little of him. 
You dia not know that he was engaged in 
speculations that would inevitably end in 
his ruin and degradation. You thought of 
him only as a man well placed in society, 
rich, and young enough to be your husband. 
Moreover ^ 

* I loved him,' ejaculated the woman who 
was thus compelled to review the terrors of 
remote years. 

* Of course you loved him, my dear,' re- 
plied Mr. Rupert Smith, kindly. * I never 
lose Kight of that fact. Yotf loved him ; but 
you knew so little about his personal history, 
that when he took leave of you in the autumn 
of 1818, and told you that he was a married 
man, the announcement well-nigh killed you.' 

' Would that it had killed me I Why tor- 
ture me thus ? Oh, Edward I' 

*Dear Miss Guerdon,' conthiued Rupert, 
quickly, * I will speak of you no longer, but 
only of him — only of him.' He saw her 
pain, and shmnk from it, less from love of 
her than from love of himself He hastened 
onwards with his statement *In 1820 his 
wife (who had never borne him a child, and 
the last six years of whose life were passed 
in a lunatic asylum) died.' 

* Indeed! She died?' 

' She died. Soon afterwards her husband 
became notorious — ^infamous. He was no 
longer spoken of as Colonel Starling, the 
dashing cavaliy officer ; but as Colonel Star- 
ling the bankrupt, the cheat, the outlaw.' 

* 1 know, I know.' 

* Yes. Miss Guerdon ; but you do not know 
what I am going to tell you. In the year 
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1823 Colonel Starling married a woman but 
little abore the condition of a servant. The 
certificate of Uiat marriage I have seen. You 
may rely on the truth of what I tell you. 
The marriage was a good one. Your former 
fiiend quitted England secretly with his 
young wife, and never again set foot in his 
native country. They first went upon the 
Continent, and after a while settled in Jersey, 
where Colonel Edward Starling continued to 
reside, under the name of Mr. Edward 
Smith.' 

* And their son ?' eagerly inquired Henri- 
etta Guerdon. 

* Their wedded life did not last long. Their 
son, my Mend Edward Smith, can recollect 
nothing of his mother.' 

* ThSr son— Edward.' 

*Yes, Miss Guerdon^ iheir son, Edward 
Smith, alias Starling; ihdr son, who will 
possibly one day be the baronet of Gamling- 
hay Court.' 

'^Possibly !— Mr. Frank Starlhig left an 
heir.' 

'Who is living with his grandfather at 
Gamlinghay Court at the present time. He 
is a clever, well-looking young fellow, but he is 
very delicate. I have seen a little, and know 
more, of him. The lad was educated at 
Eton, and his schoolfellows tell me that 
though he was popular in the college, he was 
known to lackphysical strength. Some nine 
months since 1 dmed at the same table with 
him at my club. A friend brought him there, 
and introduced him to me, little imagining 
how I was related to the heir of Gamlinghay. 
The lad is very delicate, so delicate that he is 
about to enter at Christ Church instead of 

Setting a commission in the Guards. At 
inner, he let fall that he had during the 
morning consulted a surgeon with whom I 
have a slight acquaintance. What the sur- 
geon told me I may not repeat, for it was told 
under seal of strict confidence ; but you may 
rely on this — ^the heir of Gamlinghay has a 
poor constitution, and the chances are ten to 
one that my friend, Edward Smithy of Fur- 
nival's Inn, will Hve to be premier baronet of 
Hampshire ; in which case Mr. Rupert Smith, 
of the Temple, is provided for for life. I 
know my dear mend Edward well ; he loves 
me, and as a matter of course, I love him. 
Hy game is to keep near him, and knit him 
to me, heart and soul — to love what he loves 
and hate what he hates.' 

'But have you never, Edward, told him 
who you are V 

I ' JSever ; and I have no intention to make 
him as wise as myself Why should I? 
Enowledse is power-'-over those who haven't 
the same knowledge. If it should ever appear 
to me that a complete revelation of my per- 
sonal history may give me permanent favor 
in his eyes, and decidedly advance my own 
interests, I shall tell him the truth, and the 
whole truth; but until that time comes, I 
mean to hu^ the enjoyment of knowing more 
about my friend than he knows about me.' 

* And so you are waiting for a dead man's 
shoes ?' 

* Nay, less ; I only ask for a comer in one of 
a dead man's shoe&' 



* There's an old and good proverb,' sighed 
Henrietta Guerdon. * '"it is long waiting for 
dead men's shoes." ' 

Answered Mr. Rupert Smith, ' There's an 
older and better, " Dead men's shoes trouble 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

MB. JABEZ GAKDLB. 

The interview between Miss Henrietta 
Guerdon and ' the Obstacle,' which has been 
described in the three preceding chapters, 
took place in July, 1847. 

Other interviews between the lady and the 
butterfly barrister followed during the next 
two months. 

In August, 1847, Lady Guerdon reluctant- 
antly permitted 'the Obstacle' to visit her 
rooms in Hampton Court Palace three times 
within the same number of weeks ; and in 
September, in defiance of her mother's wish 
that she should remain at home, Henrietta 
Guerdon made two trips to London, to hold 
intercourse with Mr. Rupert Smith, and to 
transact certain law busmess in which the 
said Mr. Rupert Smith was immediately con- 
cerned, and which Uie said. Henrietta Guer- 
don, of Hampton Court, was anxious to keep 
from her mother's knowledge. 

These two trips from Hampton to London, 
made in open rebellion agidnst her mother's 
will, were great events in Henrietta's mono- 
tonous existence. Usually the poor ladys 
life was tame, dull, dreary. The gossip of 
the palace residents was not enlivening 
small talk. Without the domestic pursuits 
and various social amusements which afford 
abundant occupation and pastime to married 
women or ladies who are members of a brisk 
family circle, Miss Guerdon often found life 
a dreary, weary, thankless task. For davs 
together, when Hampton and Bushy Parks 
la^ steeped in summer, or soaked in winter 
rains, she had no more wholesome excite- 
ment than the sensations which could be 
gathered from the columns of a fashionable 
newspaper or the pages of a novel. There 
was societ}r in the piuace ; but for the most 
part, notwithstandmg its proprieW and per- 
fect tone, it was a blank, aimleHS, hopeless so- 
ciety ; and if at tunes Miss Guerdon gave way 
to gloom, and peevishness, and deep dejec- 
tion, she had in the external circumstances 
of her life many excuses for her weiJmess. But 
those trips to town, and the visits and letters 
from Rupert which preceded them, gave 
her stirring thoughts for many days to come. 

Do readers need to be told that the law bum- 
ness transacted by the lady in London related 
to the thousand pounds settled upon her by 
her mother's settlement ? It is unnecessary to 
recount the steps bjr which Henrietta Guer- 
don transferred her interest in the money to 
Rupert Smith, Esquire, of the Temple and 
Rhododendron Club, and placed in the hand& 
of a spendthrift the small sum to which she 
could look with certainty for preservation 
from an old age of dependency. Needless 
for the purpose of this history is it to narrate 
in full how Mr. Rupert Smith rewarded the 
foolish woman for her generosity by telliug 
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her every particular of hifl intercourse with 
Edward Smith the artist, and of his discover- 
ies with regard to the Starlings of Gamling- 
hay. 

It is enough to say that the assignment of 
the reversion was made by a deed which, 
with one of those pleasant fictions that 
adorn legal practice, represented Rupert 
Smith, E£[uire, as having paid Miss Guerdon 
8002L in money, for which sound and sufficient 
consideration the lady had assigned to him 
her interest in her mother's settlement. 

Let it also be here stated that the solicitor 
who acted bs lesal advisor for both the 
parties to this deed was Mr. Jabez Qandle, of 
4, King WUliam Street, City, and 8, Cecil 
Street, Strand. 

Of this Mr. Jabez Gandle brief description 
may be here given, as he will figure rather 
conspicuously in subsequent pages of this 
work 

Jabez Gandle was a social puzzle. He 
might have been sixty, he looked so old ; he 
might have been thirty, he looked so young. 
His parents (dead and buried long before 
1847) were Christians of pure Anglo-Saxon 
descent ; but his appearance justified to some 
extent the general impression that he was of 
the Hebrew race. At first sight, no discern- 
ing observer thought him a gentleman ; but 
reckless speakers would, at first sight, have 
paused ere they roundly called him the re- 
verse. He was a well-made, rather graceful 
man, something under the middle height 
He did not swagger, but his shoulders were 
always thrown an inch too fax back, and his 
chin was always carried an inch too high up. 
His countenance, white^ angular (and swarthy, 
notwithstanding its whiteness), was the coun- 
tenance of a hard, keen, vigilant, thoroughly 
policed man ; but there was a sinister and 
repellent air about his large mouth and lean 
cheeks. His foxy eyes were remarkable for 
that slight obliquity of vision, which is hardly 
perceptible at a first casual glance, and gams 
those, who are noticeable for it, credit for 
sharpness more often than it exposes them to 
ridicule. 

Mr. Jabez Gandle's costume was always 
fresh and costly, but it was always a little off 
the line of good taste and fiishion. Usually 
it was not less sombre than rich, for Mr. Jabez 
Gandle, who was a buck in his way, eschewed 
bright colors as unbecoming virile dress. 
StiU there was visible in Mr. Gandle's attire 
a tendency to expensive eccentricity. He had 
sets of sables and divers coats of fur, in one or 
other of which he might be daily seen walk- 
ing in cold weather, betwixt the City and the 
club quarter, to the infinite delight of street 
boys. In summer he was often met in Pall- 
Mail, during the forenoon, arrayed in a black 
suit, of which a velvet waistcoat was the most 
conspicuous item. Moreover, when Mr. Jabez 
Ganale was so seen walking about the town, 
it was noticeable that his mode of walking 
was a curious compromise between a strut 
and a lounge; that before putting out one 
foot for a fresh step, he paused and ostenta- 
tiously balanced himself, and turned slightly 
on the other — ^that he walked, in the lan- 
guage of drill masters, from the hipSy and yet 
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without anv great display of pedestrian capa- 
city, and that, though his chin was always 
turned an inch too much upwards, one of his 
foxy eyes always caught by a glance the toe 
of his foremost boot. 

Mr. Jabez Chmdle was a man without wife, 
children, &mily, friends, and yet in all Lon- 
don there were few men of his compara- 
tively humble rank better known. He was 
seen constantly in places of public resort, and 
wherever he appeared, acquaintances (he had 
innumerable acquaintances, although he had 
no friends) recognized him with significant 
glances, mysterious shoulder shrugs, mfinites- 
imal nods. During the season he rode regu- 
larly in Hyde Park. He was always well 
mounted, but he always rode idone. Not 
seldom was he seen in the opera-houses and 
theatres ; but, though he received many sly 
winks of recognition, it was seldom that any 
one openly addressed a word to him. 

It was manifest that Mr. Jabez Gandle was 
of a social turn, — that however much his fel- 
low-men might regard him with suspicion, he 
was desirous to act and to be on good terms 
with them. He was a member of two old- 
established but inferior clubs; and if he did 
not belong to clubs of a superior grade and 
better tony the fault was not unwillingness on 
his part to join them. Whenever a new club- 
house was projected, Mr. Jabez Gandle was 
sure to ofibr himself for affiliation ; and more 
than once his profier of social co-operation 
had been declined by the projectors of new 
clubs, fh>m a feeling that Mr. Gandle's name 
on their list of members would not add to 
their popularity in the west end of the town. 
Mr. Gandle's liking for committees was equal 
to his readiness to join clubs. His name was 
continually found on committees — formed 
either for commercial purposes or benevolent 
objects. 

Indeed, it was allowed that Mr. Jabez 
Gandle was a perfect committee-man. Ko 
one better than he knew the unwritten laws 
of committee-rooms,-— could say with greater 
accuracy under what circumstances an amend- 
ment might be put and under what circum- 
stances it might not, — when a primary reso- 
lution feU to the ground, and when an amend- 
ment became a substantive resolution. Tho- 
roughly versed in the practice of committees, 
Mr. Gandle thoroughly eiijoyed theuL Yearn- 
ing for close intercourse with human kind, he 
found that he could draw closer to human 
kind sitting in committee than to human kind 
in any other phase of existence. Passing 
strange was it that gentlemen who would act 
with Mr. Jabez Gandle in committees never 
cared to be seen with him out of committees. 

For years Mr. Rupert Smith (like all other 
young men of Mr. Rupert Smith's school) had 
enjoyed a slight and clandestine acquaintance 
with Mr. Jabez Ghindle. 

It has already been stated in this story that 
of the young barrister's embarrassments only 
a very small part consisted of debts to money- 
lenders; but occasionally, in moments of 
pressing difficulty, he had borrowed money 
at that high interest which usurers expect. 

At such periods of pressing difficulty Mr. 
Rupert Smith had been wont to call at 3, Cecil 
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Street, and seek assistance from the aocom- 
plisned member of committees. 

Naturally, therefore, Rupert employed Mr. 
Jabez Gandle to prepare the deed of transfer 
already mentioned in this chapter, and also 
asked him to lend money upon it. 

Mr. Jabez Gandle ei\joyea the piece of busi- 
ness. There was profit attached to it — and 
m3r8tery. What could be the connexion be- 
tween his client, Rupert Smith, and Miss Guer- 
don, a precise maiden lady, living amon^t the 
precise gentility of Hampton Court Palace, 
that she could be willing to surrender to him 
the sum of one thousand pounds ? This ques- 
tion did Mr. Jabez Gtmdle put to himself 
over and over again, without arriving at any 
satisfactory answer. Of course the consider- 
ation of 8002., mentioned in the deed, was no 
consideration to the solicitor. He knew that 
statement to be a fiction ; for he had himself 
suggested the introduction of the clause which 
contained it. What could be the solution of 
the mystery ? Mr. Jabez Gkmdle rubbed his 
hands with glee ; for he loved money much, 
loved making money still more, but most of 
all loved to make money in dark, irregular, 
and forbidden ways. 

Mr. JabeE Gkindle had a private note-book 
— vellum-bound, and with a patent lock se- 
curing the covers — in which he entered, in 
small neat handwriting, particulars relating 
to his client. More than one entire page of 
that mysterious volume was devoted to the 
affairs of Rupert Smith, Esquire, barrister-at- 
law. 

With much suavity and appropriate respect- 
fulness of demeanor, did Mr. Jabez Gandle 
receive Miss Henrietta Guerdon, when that 
lady, under the protection of Mr. Rupert 
Smith, stepped from a fly, and entering No. 8, 
Cecil Street, Strand, executed the deed of 
transfer. 

Mr. Gandle*s principal place of business 
was No. 4, Kmg William Street, City, where 
he had clerks at command and imposing 
ofiSces. No. 8, Cecil Street, was his private 
residence ; and a very dark, ghostly, mysteri- 
ous private residence it was. Towards the 
street the blinds were always drawn, as 
though death reigned in the house. Three 
servants did Mr. Gandle keep in Cecil Street, 
— an aged housekeeper, a body servant, and 
a boy. The housekeeper was an aged woman, 
whose ability to render herself useful to her 
employer consisted in a thorough knowledge 
of the arts of bed-making and furniture-clean- 
ing, and a readiness to exercise those arts on 
every possible occasion. The body-servant 
was a feeble man — thin, wizen, and deaf- 
husband of the housekeeper just mentioned. 
The boy— whatever particular lad might re- 
present that personage in Mr. Ghindle's pri- 
vate establishment — was invariably a dirty, 
impudent, and inadequately employed boy. 
At a certain Inquest it transpired that tiie 
body-servant and the housekeeper were Mr. 
Jabez Gkmdle's uncle and aunt — ^poor rela- 
tions whom he had saved from destitution. 
They were noiseless, sleepy, mouldy, worn- 
out, inoffensive items in the list of humanity. 
* The boy,* however, was otherwise. He was 
continually being changed and discarded and 



exclaimed against ; but he was never changed 
for the better or improved by correction. 
* The boy at No. 8 ' was a sad nuisance to the 
neighborhood. Circumstances were oppoeed 
to his moral development. There was little 
work for him at ^o. 8, and just no control 
He had to clean Mr. Gandle's boots, and 
knives, run on errands, and make himself 
generally useful. The opportunities for mak- 
mg himself generally useful being few, the 
boy at No. 8 made himself generally mis- 
chievous—persecuting the cats of the street, 
throwing mud on its windows, making fkccs 
at the servants in its kitchens, and disturbing 
the peace of the neighborhood with unseason- 
able, and far fh)m successful, efforts to pro- 
mote vocal harmony. 

Truth to say, Mr. Jabez G^dle was not 
popular in Cecil Street. He was a quiet resi- 
dentj dining at his second-rate clubs, receiving 
no visitors for social purposes, very frequoillv 
keeping away from the street for days together. 
His rent was always pud to the day ; t£e tax- 
getherer could not say a word against the 
punctuality of his payments ; and nis credit 
was good with the shops of the neighborhood. 
Moreover, it was known throughout the dis- 
trict that he was the Mr. Gandle whose name 
was so often seen on the lists of committees— 
a fact which would have made most men 
highly respected by approximate household- 
ers. But the residents of Cecil Street were 
antagonistic to the tenant of No. 3 ; they ob- 
jected to his fur coats, took umbrage at his 
velvet waistcoats, disapproved the horses on 
which he rode in the Park. A quiet clergy- 
man at No. 2 disliked him for being so quiet ; 
the scholastic agent on the opposite side of 
the street had a grudge against him for not 
putting his name on his door — because he was 
ashamed of it ; No. 10 was suspicious of the 
housekeeper and body-servant because they 
were * so close' that it was utterly impossible 
* to get anything out of them.* The entire 
street was indignant with No. 3 for keeping 
its front window blinds always drawn ; the 
street was also curious about No. 8 because, 
though it was a private house (without any 
name on the door), and though Mr. Gandle 
never dined at home, and only rarely had vis- 
itors in the evening, he had callers enough by 
daylight. Snug broughams, jaunty cal», sii- 

Serb carriages, were often seen at the door of 
To. 8. Gentlemen of distinguished aspect — 
gentlemen whose military profession was ap- 
parent in their boots and moustaches — called 
at No. 8, and were admitted by the feeble 
body-servant Neighbors knew so little about 
the mysterious house that they were sure no 
good went on in it They would have been 
more charitable to the dwelling if the evil of 
its inmates had been more apparent 



CHAPTER LXV. 

THE ^YULTUBE' AOBBBS TO TAKE MB* BU- 
FBBT smith's ' LIFE.* 

The deed was executed on the last day 
(Thursday] of September, 1847. 

On the following day Mr. Rupert Smith call* 
ed on Mr. Jabez (&dley at the of&ces of the 
Utter, in King William Street, City. 
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The solicitor had consented to adyanoe his 
client ax hundred pounds on the reversion- 
aiy interest transferred to him by the deed to 
which Miss Henrietta Guerdon was a party. 
The loan was to bear interest at the rate of 
five per cent, per annum ; and the borrower, 
as security for the payment of the said six 
hundred pounds, had a^eed to assign the re- 
versionary interest, which he had recently ac- 
quired, to Mr. Jabez Ghmdle. Thus, in case 
Miss Henrietta Guerdon survived her mother, 
and Rupert also survived Lady Guerdon, pos- 
session of the reversionary interest in the 
thousand poimds would repay the solicitor for 
services rendered to his client But as it was 
possible that Mr. Rupert Smith misht prede- 
cease one or both of these ladies, lir. Jabez 
Ghindle (who was wont to keep a sharp look- 
out for his own security in money transac- 
tions) required the butterny barrister to insure 
his life for ten years, for one thousand pounds, 
to covenant that he would pay the premiums 
on the policv as they became due, and to as- 
sign the said policy to him, Jabez Gandle, on 
the following conditions : — In case Mr. Rupert 
Smith should pre decease Lady Guerdon,with- 
in the said term of ten years, Mr. Jabez Gan- 
dle, after deducting from the thousand pounds 
accruing from the policy, six hundred pounds 
in payment of the loan, and any additional 
sums in any way due from the client to the 
solicitor, should pay over the balance to the 
executor or admmistrator of the deceased Mr. 
Rupert Smith. If Lady Guerdon prendeceased 
Mr. Rupert Smith and her daughter within 
the said term of ten years, Mr. tfabez Gandle 
was to restore the policy to Mr Rupert 
Smith. 

The objects of this airangement are of 
course apparent to readers. 

Upon the whole the terms were more liber- 
al than those which gentlemen in Mr. RupeA 
Smith's position usually get from practition- 
ers like Mr. Jabez GancLla 

On October 1, 1847, therefore, Rupert called 
on his solicitor for the puipose of completing 
the arrangements. Alreamr an appointment 
had been made at the vulture Insurance 
Office, Broad Street, City, for the examination 
of Rupert by Dr. Arthur Purley and James 
Cocksedge, F.RC.S., the medical referees of 
the said Vulture office. Preliminary inquiries 
had been made, and two compliant members 
of ^Ir. Rupert Smith's Temple * set ' had sent 
to the Vulture satisfactory testimonials as to 
their friend's discreet and temperate habits. 
The cautious actuary of the office had, there- 
fore, intimated to Mr. Gandle that the Vul- 
ture's medical referees would have much 
pleasure in examining Mr. Rupert Smith at 
two P.M., October 1, and in case those gentle- 
men should speak favorably of Mr. Rtipert 
Smith's constitution, * the VuUure would hawe 
great pleasure in taking Mr, Rupert Smithes l^e.^ 

* 'Pon my word,* observed Rupert, with a 
smile, to Mr. Jabez G^dle, who handed his 
client the letter frx)m the insurance office, * it 
makes my blood run cold. "The VuUure 
will have great pleasure in taking Mr. Rupert 
Smith's life"? Will it? The Vulture is 
verv kind.* 

* Sly dear sir,' returned Mr. Gandle, with 



an air of lively concern, * You mustn't be 
nervous. You mustn't let an expression — 
an ordinaiy business statement in a purely 
business letter — disturb you.' 

^ Bless you, I am not disturbed ! Why 
should I be nervous V 

* Pooh !' laughed Mr. Jabez Gandle, * don't 
try to impose on me. On an occasion like 
this no man can help being nervous. Since 
I have been in practice I have attended 
some eight or ten thousand clients. Ah! 
sir, you may open your eyes vrith aston- 
ishment; but 1 do verily believe the num- 
ber must be close on ten thousand ; and I 
have seen them under examination b^ the 
medical referees^of our metropolitan msur- 
ance offices, and I never knew the man, 
woman, or child who was not nervous on an 
occasion like the present Don't tell me, Mr. 
Smith ; you must be nervous. 

* But don't be alarmed ; don't let any doubt 
as to condition of the heart, liver, kidneys, or 
any other royal orean flutter you. There is 
really no ground for apprehension in your 
case. Your eye is clear ; vour complexion 
fresh ; your condition satismctory. In point 
of fact, my dear sir, your appearance is al- 
together in your favor.** 

* Thank you ; I am flattered.' 

* Moreover,' continued Mr. Gandle, glibly, 
covering his client with the oblique lights of 
his foxy eyes, and passing his right hand 
over the dark-brown toupee which adorned 
his own crafty head, *"the Vulture" is a 
most agreeable ofQce to do business with — ^a 
most agreeable office. I hold shares in " the 
Vulture," and there is a party amongst the 
shareholders who would not object to see me 
a director ; but that is between otlrselves. I 
have a slight personal acquaintance with 
both Dr. Purley and Mr. Cocksedge.' They 
won't be hard on any friend of mine. Still, 
they must do their duty to the* office.' 

*■ I am sure I trust they will.* 

* You really mean that V inquired Mr. Jabez 
Gkmdle, standing up, and looking his client 
fuU in the face. * You really mean what you 
say, Mr. Smith ? Be frank with me. Let us 
understand each other. You really mean 
that you are not aware of any flaw in your 
constitution, or any imprudence in your ways 
of living, which we ought to conceal, to the 
best of our ability, from me medical referees ?' 

* On my honor, there is not a single loose 
screw in me. From head to foot 1 am as 
sound as good oak.' 

Mr. Jabez Gandle raised his hands with an 
air of playful incredulity, as he repjied, * Ta, 
ta ! my dear sir ; do you really beheve in the 
existence of a perfectly sound man, any 
more than in the existence of a pmectly 
sound horse ? Any reliable judge of horse- 
flesh will tell you that there isn't such a 
thing as a perfectly sound horse to be found 
in Sl\ England. I mean, a horse fulfilling 
every requirement of ideal excellence. What's 
more, if you could find your really sound 
horse, he would not be so admirably adapted 
for the exigencies of the work-a-oay world 
as a beast deficient in some of the charcter- 
istics of the perfect horse, as he is found in a 
state of nature.' 
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* Mr. Gandle talks like a philosopher.* 
' I talk like a man of common sense/ re- 
turned the solicitor, with a certain craftiness 
of tone which pervaded his voice as well as 
his appearance. 'I talk like a man who 
makes it a rule to keep his eyes open when- 
ever there is anvthing at hand worth looking 
at, and to keep his mouth shut on all matters 
which ought not to be talked about. A per- 
son who hasn't a single loose screw 1 My 
dear sir, you are allowmg yourself to be car- 
ride away by imagination. There is not such 
a man in all creation. Eveir one has his 
loose screw, his weak point. F'or a few years 
the point may be so small that it escapes ob- 
servation ; but it grows slowly, surely, stead- 
ily. The small loose screw becomes a large 
loose screw ; then other screws follow its ex- 
ample — show siras of sympathetic action, as 
the doctors call it — and then — and then — 
comes the time when screws of another sort 
are screwed firm and sure into framework of 
another sort. Ay, Mr. Smith ? You under- 
stand me.* , 

' Quite,* returned Rupert, * and is this sort 
of conversation, think you, the best means 
for inspiring me with confidence in the pres- 
ence of the medical referees ?* 

* It is a very consoling view to take of life,* 
answered Mr. Jabez Gandle, smiling grimly. 
' When I see a great man, crowned with hon- 
or, riches, power, and everj sort of prosperi- 
ty, I assure you, Mr. Smith, it makes me 
quite cheerful to think that he has a loose 
screw — either in his brain, or his lungs, or his 
stomach, or his kidneys, or his nerves — ^and 
that soon he will be no more than I am, and 
that I shall be as great as he. You see, Mr. 
Smith, I talk freely to you. I put my few re- 
marks to you for the sake of testing you. . I 
never take clients before medical referees 
without testing them. Sometimes they turn 
white when I ask them if they have a loose 
screw, or they begin to tremble when I tell 
them not to be nervous — ^in either of which 
cases I ^ve them a glass of sherry, or a dev- 
illed kidney and a glass of stout, before I 
take them in for examination. Experience 
satisfies me that a judicious fillip to the cir- 
culation tends to put loose screws out of 
sight.* 

' I see; and doubtless you often give your 
clients usefhl hints as to their demeanor un- 
der examination.* 

' My dear sir,* proudly responded Mr. Gan- 
dle, * 1 do not fiatter noyself, but only speak 
the simple truth, when I say that I have pre- 
pared more shaky candidates successfully for 
examination, ana passed more unsound lives 
into the insurance ofiSces of London than any 
other member of my profession ! As a gene- 
ral rule, Mr. Smith, the members of m^ branch 
of our honorable profession are not sufficient- 
ly careful to acquaint themselves with the 
prejudices and whims, and leading principles 
of medical referees.* 

' Doubtless.* 

A brief pause. 

* Dear met only ten minutes to two,* ob- 
served Mr. Jabez Gandle, breaking the si- 
lence. * Let us be off to Broad Street.* 

Whereupon the solicitor and his client put 



on their hats and walked to the headquarters 
of the Vulture Insurance Office. It was a 
bright, balmy day — a day for June rather 
than October, but still such a day as often 
comes at the opening of the red-leaf month ; 
and as the two men walked leisurely through 
the sunny streets, in summer costume, any 
observer who cared to give them a thought, 
would have detected a certain similarity be- 
tween them — unlike though they were in 
age, costume, feature, form, and carriage. In 
the fresh, clear £Eice of Rupert Smith, not less 
than in the keen, angular countenance of the 
usurer, were expressed cunning, adroitness, 
and mental elasticity. 

* I may as well give you one hint,* observed 
Mr. Jabez Gandle, looking at the toe of his 
foremost boot with one eye and glancing at 
his companion with the other, as Siey turned 
into Broad Street. 

* Pray give it* 

* Dr. Purley smokes, but never eats pastry; 
Mr. Cocksedge eats pastry, but he never 
smokes— just bear that in mind. A hint is 
enough for you, Mr. Smith.* 

* Quite enough,* returned Rupert, turning 
his race to his professional adviser. 

There was mischievous merriment in the 
younger man*s eyes. 

Fun, equally manifest, but less pleasant in 
its character, was visible in Mr. Gandle*s sig- 
nificant smile. 

The two men undersstood each other. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

IN WHICH * THE VULTURE * AND MR. RUFEBT 
SMITH A.RE INTRODUCED TO EACH OTHER. 

Dr. Purley smoked, but never ate pastry. 

Mr. Cocksedge ate pastry, but never 
smoked. 

Dr. Purley enjoyed life. 

Mr. Cocksedge was a victim of dyspepsia. 

They were Doth middle-aged men; but 
whereas Dr. Purley bore his years with a 
good grace, Mr. Cocksedge looked older than 
most men verging on threescore years. 

In appearance Mr. Cocksedge, F.RC.S. was 
a severe, austere, tetchy, despondent being ; 
and in justice to his appearance and charac- 
ter, it must be admitted that they did not 
contradict each other. He wore a very high 
and stiff white cravat, folded twice round his 
neck, and tied in the smallest of knots. In 
the hours of daylight he always wore a very 
sparrow-tailed dress coat, dmgy waistcoat 
with standing collar, and nether garments 
belonging to the species * pantaloon,* rather 
than the species ' trouser.* 

His dislike of tobacco and his addiction to 
pastry were notorious. Readers who refer 
to the volumes of the Lancet between the 
years 1840 and 1850 will find therein many 
mterestinff papers on pastry as a remedial 
agent, and tobacco as an ascertained cause of 
the steady deterioration of the human race. 
Strange stories fioated about the town of the 
lean sui^geon*s demonstrations in favor of pas- 
try and his fierce tirades against pipes and 
cigars. There were those who laughed at 
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Mr. Cocksedge, as a man ripe for entertain- 
ment at Han well. On the other hand, many 
thousands of honest people, who loved cakes 
and abhorred the aroma of a regalia, flocked 
to him and paid him fees. 

Dr. Parley was of a different type. 

His hair was white as age, but his face was 
fresh as youth; and though he was gentle 
and tender as womanhood to real sufferers, 
there was, in his gravest moments, a curl on 
his thin lips, which save observers sufficient 
intimation of the droTleiy and mellow irony 
that lurked under his bland exterior. He was 
neither a handsome man nor in abpearance a 
strong one ; but women liked to look in his 
face, which was as winning as it was plain ; 
and men, at a glance, knew that under his 
feminine delicacy and drawing-room refine- 
ment, there was no want of masculine 
strength. 

* A young life — I may congratulate ** the 
office," ' observed Dr. Purley when Mr. Ja- 
bez Gandle and his client were ushered into 
the physician's room. *Pray sit down, Mr. 
Smith. I need not trouble myself to give 
that invitation to Mr. Gkmdle ; he is an old 
acquaintance. My coadjutor, Mr. Cocksedge, 
is in the a^oining apartment. But during 
his absence I may as well put to you the few 
questions which I wish you to answer ; and 
also ^I hope you are not alarmed. Ner- 
vous, hey V 

All this Dr. Purley said briskly^ and light- 
ly ; but, notwithstanding its briskness and 
lightness, his voice had a soft, cooing, confi- 
dential tone which was very pleasant. 

* Tongue— just for an instant, my dear sir. 
Very good, very good. No redness at the 
tip — ^that will do. Complexion bright. Appe- 
tite good, ay ?— to be sure it is. Our appetite 
is very good. Do you ever eat pastry, Mr. 
Smith r 

* Occasionally.* 

* Indeed! tet me trouble yon to come to 
the li^ht. Now, Just stand with your face to 
the wmdow, so that the light falls directly on 
your tongue. Ah, to be sure! You eat 
pastry ? No doubt. Now, Mr. Smith, do 
you think that's the best possible thing for 
yoti, hey V Now, do you V 

* The best possible thing, Dr. Purley ! I 
abominate the trash; and it is not once a 
week that I take a piece into my mouth. I 
only said occasionally.' 

' To be sure, to be sure ; and at present, 
my dear sir, there is no si^ of pastiy in your 
constitution. The tongue is not exactly what 
it ought to be, but * 

* It is strange, Dr. Purley, very strange.' 

* What ?' 

* My tongue. You say it is not quite the 
thing this morning. I think I can account 
for that ; but I should trace the evil to a cause 
which most physicians would not allow.' 

* Indeed I' 

* I am a smoker. Dr. Purley, not an inordi- 
nate smoker, but still a smoker. Last night 
I went to bed without smoking a cigar, and 
whenever that is the case I am not so well in 
the morning. If I haven't a cigar or pipe 
over-night my tongue in the morning is al- 
ways a 



* Exactly,' put in the physician ; * a little 
whitCj fiirred, feverish. My own case. In 
point of &ct, Mr. Smith, every man's case. If 
young men would only avoid pastry and take 
one or two honest pipes of wholesome tobac- 
co every night— hish! — ^my colleague, Mr. 
Cocksedge. Allow me to intro£ice Mr. 
Smith to you, Mr. Cocksedge.' 

Had not Rupert received the cue ttom his 
solicitor, he would have been perplexed by 
the abruptness with which Dr. !Puriey closed 
his eulogy on tobacco as the surgeon made 
his appearance. 

Tall, lean, lugubrious, Mr. Cocksedge 
walked across the room. 

As the surgeon drew near, it was manifest 
to Rupert that his confession of a liking for 
tobacco had been overheard by the weed's 
great adversary. 

Comine close up to him, Mr. Cocksedge 
eyed the Dutte|^y barrister fk-om head to foot, 
without sayinff a word. That generid sur- 
vey concluded, Mr. Cocksedge caught the 
young man's right hand, and be^an to peck 
at it with the nails of his own nght forefin- 
ger and thumb. Having pecked at him as 
though he wished to nip httle pieces out of 
his flesh, Mr. Cocksedge said, ^ Umph I — ^flac- 
cid; ah! general debuity; — febrile action — 
tells its own story !' 

* What story ?' inquired Rupert, angry ra- 
ther than amused. 

'Sit down; take a chidr here' answered 
Mr. Cocksedge, gruffiy, * unless Dr. Purley 
wants you there any longer. Now, sir, give 
me your history.' 

* Certainly I will do that,' replied Rupert — 
and with great volubility he proceeded -to 
give the substance, ad well as the sum of cer- 
tain statements which he had made in writing 
to the actuary of * the Vulture.' * Name, Ru- 
pert Smith ; residence, Essex Court, Temple; 
rank, gentleman ; profession, British Bar ; oc- 
cupation, nothing ; place of birth^ London ; 
age, twenty-eight, or thereabouts. 1 have nev- 
er been in the military or naval service, but 
I practice fencing at Angelo's in Leicester 
Square, and occasionally row on the Thames; 
I have not had cow-pox; I have not had 
small-pox, but I have been vaccinated ; my 
habits are, and always have been, sober and 
temperate ; I neither am, nor ever have been 
affiicted with disease of any internal organ, 
or with gout, asthma, habitual cough, spit- 
ting of blood, fits, palsy, mental disorder, de- 
lirium tremens, or any other disorder tending 
to shorten life. My life has never been pro- 
posed at any other office, and consequently it 
is needless for me to say that it has neither 
been accepted nor declmed by any insurance 
office ; I cannot state the name and address 
of my usual medical attendant, because I 
haven't one ; I am equally powerless to refer 
you to any physician, surgeon, apothecary, or 
other healer of the sick, who has at any time 
prescribed for me, for the simple reason that 
since an attack of fever which I had \n my 
youth I have never been ill, and the d«cto>9 ^ 
who attended me during that illness are -. 
longer alive.' 

With equal composure and fluency did M^ 
Rupert Smith run through this statement oi 
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facts ; nothing in his voice implying that he 
was desirous to amuse himself at the expense 
of Mr. Cocksedge's dignity ; a merry bright- 
ness in his eyes alone indicating that he re- 
strained himself fVom open laughter by a 
strong eflFort of will. 

* Good heavens, sir I when are you goin^ to 
stop?' exclaimed Mr. Cocksedge, throwmg 
himself back in his chair, and striking out 
spasmodically with his legs. 

* At this very moment, Mr. Cocksedge,* re- 
turned Mr. Rupert Smith, a scarcely percept- 
ible smile playing over his face, * I have done ; 
for, on my honor, I know of no other cir- 
cumstance^ and I possess no other informa- 
tion toudung the past and present state of 
my health or habits of life, with which the 
directors of " the Vulture " ought to be made 
acquainted.' 

* Enough of this fooling, sir,' responded 
Mr. Cocksedge, fiercely. * It is my duty to 
subject you to careful examination. I have 
a duty to perform, sir ; a duty to the directors 
of "the Vulture" — a duty lo the public. 
And, sir, fiippancy will not divert me trom 
my duty.' 

*Pray, perform it at your leisure. My 
time is of no importance to me or any one 
else. I wait your convenience,' was Rupert's 
studiously courteous answer. 

^ You smoke, Mr. Smith, I see it in the pu- 
pils of your eyes ; I can detect it in your 
general atony. Tou smoke, sir ?' 

* You heard me say so just now to Dr. 
Purley,' rejoined Rupert, bowing and smil- 
ing, as he turned towards the phjrsician, who 
stood in the background, an amused specta- 
tor of an amusing scene. 

* I heard you, sir, but you words did not 
help me to the discovery,' replied the sur- 
geon, sternly, taking a stethoscope from his 
pocket. * Allow me. I shall not detain you 
long.' 

Having laid his stethoscope on-the table in 
readiness for use, Mr. Cocksedge rose, and 
having walked close up to the butterfly bar- 
rister (who also rose) did best to make him 
feel extremely uncomfortable. 

First, Mr. Cocksedge laid his hands on Ru- 
pert's coat collar, olie hand on either shoul- 
der, and stared him full in the faca As Ru- 
gert was only of average stature and Mr. 
ocksedge was very tall, the surgeon looked 
down upon his subject from an imposing ele- 
vation. Many hundreds of times had he so 
stared inordinate smokers out of counte- 
nance, reducing their nervous systems to a 
condition of deplorable instability, and filling 
them with an agreeable conviction that their 
days were fast drawing to a close. But Ru- 
pert appeared altogether indifierent to the 
scrutiny. He never flushed, nor turned pale, 
nor trembled, nor scraped with his feet. In- 
stead of dropping his eyes, he raised them, 
and looking calmly up into his inquisitor's 
face, evinced his readmess to be stared at 
during his opponent's pleasure. Mr. Cock- 
sedge was perplexed, and felt himself worst- 
ed. Already looking down, he couldn't drop 
his glance, so he raised it, and sought reas- 
surance in the whitewashed ceiling. Then 
after the lapse of a few moments he brought 



his eyes once more down upon his impertiut- 
able adversary. 

The adversary was smiling. 

The surgeon colored. 

* Ah t uneasy muscular action,' observed 
Mr. Cocksedge. * Do you feel feint V 

* Not at all,— I feel slightly amused.' 

* Humph 1 you can't see yourself 

* But lean see you.' 

* Well, sir, and why should you laugh at 
me?' 

* Because,' returned Rupert, in a bland 
voice, without the slightest departure from 
his previous courtesy of tone, * you intended 
to stare me out of countenance, and I beat 
yoa I knew your eyes would turn up to the 
ceiling before mine fell to the floor.' 

Taking his hands from Rupert's shoulders, 
the lugubrious surgeon said, * Expand youi 
chest' 

The adversarv expanded it. 

Whereupon Mr. Cocksedge went through 
an elaborate process of percussion. The ex- 
panded chest fitted closely to the damty 
shirt-front that covered it, and Mr. Cocks^ge 
played upon it — slowly and airily at first, 
wlUi the points of his ten fingers, — quickly 
and viciouslv at last, with the bony, knobby 
knuckles of nis two fore-fingers. 

*Not a bad drum that,' observed Rupert, 
criticallj^, when the surgeon at length brou^t 
his tappings and rappings to an end with a 
brisk batterv of knocks. 

* Do you feel any pcdn V 

* A great deal.' 

* Where ?' asked Mr. Cocksedge, eagerly. 

* On the surface— between the skin and car- 
tilage of my sternum,' answered Rupert, with 
a twinkle of malicious humor in his blue 
eyes, * just where you have been striking me.' 

* Pshaw ! I didn't mean that. No internal 
pain?' 

* No internal pain.' 

* What ? No sensation whatever V 

* Just a slight sensation of pleasure, as if I 
had taken a mild stimulant.' 

' Fetch a full breath,' cried the surgeon. 
The adversary obeyed. 

* Fetch another,' said Mr. Cocksedge. 
Mr. Rupert Smith complied. 

* That doesn't hurt you?' 

* Not a bit.' 

' Another inspiration ; and then send forth 
the breath in a quick, sharp, strong current,' 
cried the inquisitor, r£using his voice and giy- 
ing his commands after the manner of a djrill- 
sergeant putting a recruit through his fecings. 

Mr. Rupert Smith obeyed. 

* Well, that caused no inconvenience ?' in- 
quired Mr. Cocksedge. 

* My dear sir,' repued Rupert, in a mild and 
explanatory accent, *I will tell vou some- 
thing. Three months since I bet Sir Ronald 
Fitzwigram a guinea that I would stand on 
the pavement on the north side of Pall Mall 
and spit upon the roof of the Refi)nn Club at 
the first tnal. Sir Ronald brought a party of 
friends to witness me make the attempt 
Lord Anchovy was umpire. — ^WfeU ?* 

* You wonl'^ shouted Mr. Cocksedge, boldly, 
in an instant, determining not to express sur- 
prise at the achievement 
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'No I didn't You should not anticipate 
the point of a man's story,' replied Rupert, 
coolly. * I lost* 

* Of course you did V exclaimed Mr. Cock- 
sedgCj adroitly making his assertioif appear 
as u It had been a question. ' I knew what 
your answer would be. No human lungs 
could perform such a feat.' 

* I lost/ continued Rupert, without noticing 
the faiterruption, * because ^ 

'Because you could not win,' put in the 
surgeon, rudely. 

' No — the anair was more remarkable than 
you suppose, Mr. Cocksedge. I lost, because 
I spat clean over the club.^ 

Mr. Cocksedge turned crimson, and seized 
his stethoscope. 

* Sir,* he growled, grinding his teeth vicious- 
ly as he uttered the last word of the announce- 
ment, * I must continue my examination ; with 
the aid of the stethoscope I must ascertain 
the exact condition oiyour heoflri.^ 

'Bjr all means,' assented the adversary, 
openmg his waistcoat. 

8tethoscopic auscultation is not a pleasant 
process to the person who has to submit to it. 
Foreigners who have been reared under the 
inquisitorial systems of paternal governments 
can endure it with composure ; but it upsets 
the equanimity of the ordinar^ Englishman, 
whom long expjerience of free mstitutions has 
rendered impatient of minute inquiry into his 
private affairs. John Bull objects to the in- 
come tax, not because he dislikes taxation 
(for, if he is judiciously handledL he likes to 
pay Caesar rather more than Cfffisar's due) ; 
not because he objects to just taxation (for 
noLore than once in the present century he has 
cried aloud, and with ^ood result, for an equal 
distribution of public Burdens) ; he objects to 
the income tax because it pries into his led- 

§er — because by its operation he may some 
ay be put into the dilemma of having to 
submit to a surcharge, or endure the indignity 
of having the vital organs of his commercial 
existence inspected by a stranger. The same 
love of privacy which makes Mr. Bull guard 
his private cash-book with a jealous eve causes 
bim to shrink from espionage into his heart 
and lungs. 

* Now, Mr. Smith, there is no reason for you 
to be alarmed/ croaked Mr. Cocksedge, as he 
placed one end of the stethoscope on Rupert's 
chest, directly over the region of the heart. 
*This operation will give you no pain, and 
yery little Inconvenience. 1 am about to listen 
to your heart. If there is any mischief in that 
important organ, it will not be aggravated by 
the feet that! know it. It may be that your 
heart is healthy, in which case it will give me 
sreat pleasure to tell you so ; the case may be 
mr otherwise, in whidi case I shall, of course, 
not pain you by making any remark.' 

* But will leave me to mfer from your silence 
that I shall be dead within three months ?' 

Mr. Cocksedge pursed up his lips. 

Then Mr. Cocksedge applied his ear to the 
stethoscope and Ustened. 

For a mmute Mr. Cocksedge counted the 
reverberations of the heart, and then looked 
up at the young man— -with surprise and dis- 
appointment in his fece. 



* Exactly. I thought you would be sur- 
prised,' observed Rupert, coolly, in no way 
affected by circumstances which usually ac- 
celerate the action of tardy circulations. ^ It 
is never any faster, never any slower. It is 
alwa3r8 some twenty beats below the rate of 
an average, able-bodied Englishman's heart. 
The pulsations are like the strokes of a ham- 
mer — ^fifty to a minute. Did you ever listen 
to such a heart? Thud! thud! thud I In 

rint of feet, it is a most remarkable heart 
have playe4 a game of billiards for fifty 
guineas, and won the match by a single 
stroke; well, lust before I made the last 
stroke I paused, and felt my pulse. It was no 
faster than it is now ; than it was when I sat 
at my breakfast a few hours since. It was 
strikmg fifty sound beats to a minute. Thud ! 
thud! thud! I think of reading a paper 
about it at the learned society in Albemarle 
street.' 

Mr. Cocksedge laid down his stethoscope, 
greatly disgusted. 

Dr. Arthur Purley took it up and listened 
to this strange heart. 

* It is a most remarkable organ,' observed 
the physician, when he had kept his ear to 
the instrument for two or three minutes. 
After a pause he inquired, whilst a humorous 
smile played over his lips and eyes, * Is that 
heart capable of love ?' 

* My dear Dr. Purley,' was the answer, * I 
am a philosopher, and therefore have little to 
do with tender emotions. Wh^n I love, how- 
ever, my heart takes no part in the transac- 
tion. I love with my head. It is a much 
safer plan than loving with the heart, and 
quite as pleasant to the nervous system.' 

A pause. 

* But,' observed Mr. Cocksedge, returning 
once more to the contest, * you are scarcely in 
such good condition as a young man of your 
age ou^ht to be. There is a manifest want of 
muscular tone in your system. Nicotine has 
weakened the fibre of your entire structure.' 

Whereupon Mr. Cocksedge began again to 
peck with his nsdls at the flesh of Rupert's 
hands. 

' Perhaps I am not quite so strong as I 
ought to be,' modestly assented Rupert. 

* Umph ! very atonic ! absolutely flabby !' 
croakeaM^. Cocksedge, growing bolder and 
more offensive as he continued his series of 
nips at Rupert's hands. * Now just take my 
hand — dont shake it, but give it a steady 
pressure. Mind, continue the pressure — 
gradually heightening it. I will tell you when 
to stop.' 

Mr. Rupert Smith complied. 

* That will do,' remarked the surgeon, after 
a lapse of fifty seconds. 

*Are you satisfied?' inquired Rupert, stUl 
keeping firm hold of the surgeon's hand, and 
steadily raising the muscumr force of his 
grasp. 

* Quite— quite ; I am satisfied,' Mr. Cock- 
sedge answered quickly— tears starting to his 
eyes, and crimson to the tipyof his nose. 

* You see,' replied Rupert, with a signifi- 
cant smile, ' I am continuing the pressure — 
and gradually heightening it' 

* Yes, yes,' ejaculated Mr. Cocksedge, be- 
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ginning to dance onder the inflicted torture, 

* but you may leave off now. Don*t you hear 
me ? Science has attained her oblect* 

* But I haye not attained mine, mildly re- 
plied the barrister. 

< Don't you hear me, sir ? I am satisfied.' 

* But I am not.* 

' If you don't leave go, PU bring an action 
against you for assault,' roared the surgeon, 
stamping on the floor. 

* You asked me to raise the pressure.' 

' I tell you to leave go ! You are mad. You 
are insane!' 

'Am I atonic?' inquired Rupert, with a 
polite smile, as he still increased the power of 
his terrible grip. 

* No r screamed the unfortunate Mr. Cock- 
sedge. 

' Am I flabby ? ' asked Rupert, giving a last 
turn to the screw of his vice. 

* No I' shrieked the surgeon ; and then caper- 
ing like a flogged negro, he ydled out, * Zounds I 
and ten thousand furies ! Won't any one take 
him off me? He's a maniac I He is danger- 
ous—help !' 

When Rupert at length relaxed his grasp, 
Mr. Cocksedge fell back into his chair, white 
with rage and agony. 

* You must have strange power in that 
delicate, girlie hand of yours,' remarked Dr. 
Purley, amused in his quiet wav by the scene, 
and at heart not displeased at his colleague's 
discomfiture. 

*I have,' returned Rupert, with a smile. 

* Would you like to shake hands with me?' 

* I would rather look at your bare arms ; 
that sight would satisfy my curiosity.' 

* Tut r laughed Rupert : * you would like 
to look at more than that.^ 

In a minute the butterfly barrister had 

SuUed off his coat, waistcoat, shirt, and thin 
annel-Jacket, and stood naked from the crown 
of his head to his loins — naked as a gladiator 
stripped for contest. In all that relates to the 
human form the doctor's eve and the artist's 
eye are the same. They have both studied 
anatomy, and both experience a scientific 
pleasure at the sight of a perfect frame. And 
Rupert's was a perfect frame. Graceful with 
a grace which for an instant (but no longer) 
gave beholders an impression that it was not 
endowed with great strength, and harmo- 
niously developed by various exercises, which 
had trained all parts alike, instead of stimu- 
lating one set of muscles at the expense of 
another, it was a body in which youthful 
beauty and manly vigor, the grace of the strip- 
llneand the thews of an athlete, were united. 

'When you first came into this room, Mr. 
Smith,' observed Dr. Purley, after he had sur- 
veyed and touched the well-knit body with 
evident though silent admiration, ' I thought 
you were notning more than a well»dreflsed 
dandy ; but I see my mistake.' 

' An idle and effeminate leunger,' returned 
Mr. Rupert Smith, somewhat pompously, ' is 
frequently a strong man in disguise. But 
where is Mr. Cocksedge?* 

* He has left the room,' answered Dr. Pur- 
ley, with a distant approach to a laugh. 

' I hope he won't report against my iife to 
the directors.' 



' You may make yourself quite easy on that 
point,' returned me physician; 'your life is 
accepted.^ ^ 

* CHAPTER LXVH. 

A FBIEin>LT TBIAL OF BTBEKGTH. 

HAvn^o transacted their business in Broad 
Street, City, Mr. Jabez Gandle and his client 
left the Vulture Office, and walked back to 
the solicitor's quarters in King WilhanT 
Street, where Mr. Rupert Smith signed cer- 
tain documents put into his hand by the law- 
yer, and in return for his signatures obtained 
possession of a cheque for six hundred 
pounds. 

* You don't look so strong as you — are^ re- 
marked Mr. Gandle, eyeing his client crafUlv, 
as Rupert put the cheque into his pocket-book. 
* I have a strong hand, but I don't think I could 
have punished that croaking misanthrope, 
Cocksedge, so completely as vou did.' 

' Tau have a strong hand?' inquired Ru- 
pert 

* It was a strong hand.' 

' Let me shake It, for I am fl[oing.' 

* I had rather not,' returned Mr. €^dle. 

* On my honor, I will be fiiir with you. If 
I am stronger than you, I will not make an 
unfair use of my strength.' 

Upon which mtimation Mr. Jabez Gandle 
put forth his right hand, and Rupert, having 
disposed of his pocket-book, joined the law- 
in a strong grasp. 

A striking pair — strangely similar — ^notably 
unlike— were the two men, as they stood 
eyeing each other with gaze half comic and 
half fierce, and doing their best to win in the 
contest. They were both gracefully made; 
neither of them, however, impressing a care- 
less observer with an idea of bodily strength, 
though each possessed an unusual amount of 
musoilar force. The young barrister was 
fair, light, fresh, blue-eyed ; the money-lender 
was dark, wrinkled, and swarthy, as well as 
pallid. Sleek, selfiish, arrogant youth, was 
expressed in Rupert's &ce ; sly, cautious, in- 
deuitigable muihood in Mr. Jabez Gandle's 
seamed forehead, twinkling eyes, and in the 
thin lips of his large mouth. 

* We are well matched,' observed Rupert, 
when the ^rasp had been continued for a 
couple of mmutes. 

* Yes, well matched.' , 

* Do you give in ?' 

* No. Do you ?' 

* Is it a drawn game ?' 

* If you like.* 
*Good.' 
•Good.' 

Whereupon the solicitor and his client un- 
clasped hands, and having regarded each 
other with looks of drolleiy and astonish- 
ment, exchanged compliments. 

Then Mr. Rupert Smith smoothed his hair, 
adjusted his neck-tie, drew on his gloves, and, 
having thus put his plumage in order, nod- 
ded with an air of good-natured patroni^^ to 
Mr. Jabez Gkmdle. As he left the solicitor's 
office he went his way, happy in the knowl- 
edge that his pocket-book contained a rich 
man's cheque for six hundred pounds. 
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Exciting and peculiar as the events of that 
day -were, they made no lasting impression 
on the young man*s mind. His negotiations 
with Mr. Jabez Qandle, his Tisit to the Vul- 
ture OfSce, his contest with Mr. Gocksed^, 
and the insurance of his life, appeared to hun 
merely as amusing but comparatively unim- 
portant incidents. They were focts for the 
moment, not for memory ; so he put them 
lightly aside ere three days had passed ; and 
before twelve months had eone over his head 
he had clean forgotten all about the London 
attorney, whose offices were in King Wil- 
liam Street, City, and about the insurance of 
his life. Though he had pledged himself to 
pay the premiums on the policy as they be- 
came due, it is needless to say that he had never 
intended to fulfil that part of the contract 
80 all thought and recollection of that morn- 
ing's deeds soon passed from him. Had he 
appreciated their importance, had he in the 
vaguest way imaged that they or any of 
them could exercise an influence on his fu- 
ture course in that strange domestic drama 
in which he had been for vears playing a 
clandestine part, he would have paid, them 
more heed. 

Toung men of Mr. Rupert Smith's shadowy 
morality and lawless habits Jostle against so 
many persons, and perform so many thought- 
less acts, in their dealings with what they 
arc pleased to term the "game of life,' that 
they not unfrequently forget weighty inter- 
views and momentous transactions^ and con- 
sequentlv, at critical periods of life, &11 to 
see whither they are tending. 

But by Mr. Jabez Gandle the events of that 
morning were not forgotten. 



CHAPTER LXVm. 

THE MBMOKIEB OF THE OKAVE. 

The same Thursday on which * the Vul- 
ture ' took Mr. Rupert Smith's life, was also 
an eventful day for his Mend Edward. 

July, August, and September were sorrow- 
ftil months for the artist. His rupture with 
John Harrison Newbolt, and the gloomy 
aspect of his position towards Florence, were 
not the sole causes of his discomfort. In the 
first week of August John Buckmaster died — 
breathing his last as he lay in the anns of his 
favorite pupil. 

* The lady,' the old art-teacher had said to 
Edward on a certain occasion which readers 
will not have forgotten, * who once wore tiiat 
lace died two years since (her beauty went 
with her throughout life), and she was buried 
in that great garden of the dead which you 
pass as you walk to Harrow. The next tomb 
IS empty : it is mine. I have bought it ; and 
when I die you shall lav me by her side. The 
pride of this world will permit me to have 
that marriage.' 

So Edward reverentially laid the body of 
his old master in the tomb which had been 
provided for it 

. At the funeral, which was attended by a 
laree number of his pupils — some of whom 
had risen to be distinguished artists — ^Edward 



appeared as chief mourner ; and as he turned 
awav from the grave, and, having sepa- 
rated himself fh)m the sad crowd, walked 
back to Holbom alone, he felt, not for the 
first time in his life, a bitter sense of desola- 
tion. 

Men do not make close acquaintance with 
the despair which lingers where death has 
been until they have learnt fW)m life's stem 
book of wisdom the value of friendship— 
their need of human affection. Children are 
stunned by the unfamiliar aspect of the King 
of Terrors, or with violent weeping, writhe 
under the grief which they cannot entertain ; 
but after a few brief days they smile again 
and forget the gloomy spectacle which scared 
their senses, without penetrating to the Inner 
chambers of feeling. It is otherwise with 
perfectly developed natures ; and fortunate is 
the man who, when he has passed a few brief 
years beyond the threshold of adult life, can 
say that the Joys of his existence outnumber 
the solemn memories which come from si- 
lent graves to throw dark shadows over his 
path. 

Young friend — you who are buminff to 
try your powers in the race for fame and for- 
time, whose heart is warm with hope, whose 
limbs are animate with loyous health — take 
the words of this pa^ to heart. Ere lon^ the 
spectres of the past will flit around you ; fnends 
now dear to voor heart will disappear ; for a 
while their absence will be unnoticed by you, 
and when you next hear of them, you will be 
told that they have gone away for ever. The 
mother to whose ready ear you carry your 
triumphs will ascend to heaven, and the glad- 
ness of victory will never again be to you 
what it has been. Maybe, the angels of your 
home will "vanish — ^before you have taught 
them to see the fbUness of your love. Rivals, 
with whom you have contended with fierce 
heat will pass to the silent land, the calmness of 
their retreating &ces turning your miserable 
ambitions to mockery, imemies may &11 
suddenly — enemies whom you have not for- 
given. Oh, take the counsel. — Take little 
heed for yourself— much fbr others. Be ge- 
nerous to all men. Be generous; so that me 
memories of the grave may not be terrible as 
well as solemn. 

The little wealth which John Buckmaster 
left behind him was bequeathed to Edward. 
But that little wealth was Indeed very little. 
His pictures he had disposed of before his 
death, giving them to old friends and former 
pupils as parting memorials. But Edward 
was his executor and sole legatee, thereby 
acquiring something less than 8002. from 
his old master's estate, after his debts had 
been paid and the good-will of his school 
sold. 

Had John Buckmaster left him a fortune, 
Edward would not have sorrowed less deeply 
for him. 

Very desolate was the young artist when 
he gazed at John Buckmaster's vacated chah: 

The shadows of death encompassed him. 

He still mourned for his father. 

His old master was dead. 

And Flo, also, he feared was dead --to 

him. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 



m WHICH MR. PHILIP TUBVET CONFESSES 
HIS CHIEF WEAKNESS. 

Through the clouds of melancholy which 
surrounded lum, Edward looked forward to 
the time when he should be able to leave 
England for Home. Many details of the in- 
tended journey had been decided upon. Ru- 
pert had announced that he should, by the 
commencement of October, receive funds 
which would enable him to live in Italy for the 
next two or three years, and had in general 
terms declared his resolve to devote those 
years to persevering study of art. Indeed, as 
the conclusion of his Temple life drew near, 
the butterfly barrister really entertained 
something like a definite purpose to apply 
his talents to a profession in which he was 
at least qualified to achieve a respectable po- 
sition. On the other hand, Edward made 
up his mind that he would start for the south 
of Europe by the middle of October. 

The young men had decided to give up 
their chambers in the Temple and Fumival s 
Inn and sell their fumitm*c, books, and artis- 
tic apparatus, with the exception of a few 
articles which they would place in a common 
chest, and leave behind them, under the cus- 
tody of a lady who had promised to take 
charge of the box during their absence. This 
lady was Miss Henrietta Guerdon, of Hamp- 
ton Court Palace — a lady whom Edward had 
never seen, but of whom Rupert had recent- 
ly spoken, on two or three occasions, as * his 
mother's dearest and earliest fidend.' 

They had determined to free themselves 
from England and English associations, to 
pass two or three years m scenes where there 
would be little to remind them of past dis- 
appointments, and on returning to Britain 
at the end of that term to benn life anew. 
With this resolve they had taken measures 
for relinquishing their rooms, and converting 
their slender possessions into money — the 
power of which, in the form of letters of 
credit, would gain due recognition in any 
European capital. They had even marked 
out their route, agreed to pass a day In Jer- 
sey on their way to France, and selected the 
places at which they would tarry as they made 
their leisurely progress from Northern "France 
to the Tiber. 

Perhaps, even while he made these ar- 
rangements, there lived in Edward's breast a 
faint hope that, after all, events might take 
place which would materially modify his 
scheme of foreign travel and foreign resi- 
dence. It is possible that, amongst the many 
considerations which caused him to defer his 
departure till the middle of October, there 
was a longing to see Florence, or at least Ida, 
once more before he left the country. It is 
even credible that at unguarded moments 
imagination placed pleasant pictures J^efore 
his mind's eye, and endeavored to sap his for- 
titude and purpose by whispering promises 
of joy — ^promises which his better and more 
common sense assurred him coul'd not be ful- 
filled. The noisy capitalist would relent ; the 
member for Harling was a tender and dis- 
cerning as well as proud father, and ho 



would see what was really for his cluld's 
happiness, and seeing it, would adopt a 
course which would wound nothing but his 
own self-love. A six weeks' trip in the High- 
lands would bring the kindliest and most 
generous qualities of his nature into play, 
and the sight of Flo's face (no longer gay 
but pensive) continually before him would 
speedily shake and eventually overcome his 
opposition! Ida was near him, ready to 
detect every sign of faltering on his part, and 
to seize every occasion for reconciling him to 
the proposal of Flo's lover — ^the man whom 
Flo likewise loved. Such were the sugges- 
tions of delusive hope ; and though Edw^ 
bravely tried to put them aside, and made a 
thousand fierce resolves not to listen to them, 
it is probable that they had more influence 
over him than even he would have had the 
coura^ to confess. 

Dunng August and September he worked 
but little. In the mommg of each day he 
dallied with his brushes and etching tools, 
amusing himself, or rather trying in listless 
mood to amuse himself, not genuinely work- 
ing. The after-part of each day he spent 
in long walks and wretched musings; 
and these walks were always in the same 
direction. 

Is there need to state the direction ? 

The 'Clock House,' Muswell Hill, was 
comparatively deserted throughout these 
months. The gardeners moved mowly about 
the gardens, tending on the lovely things 
which they and nature had produced, rather 
than toiling to produce others; relating 
the temperature of the conservatories, clip- 
ping the dainty turf of the trim lawns, water- 
ing the plants to whose beauty there were so 
few witnesses, gathering baskets of lusdoQS 
fruit, and,. perhaps, thinking it strange that 
rich people should lavish money on orna- 
mental grounds, and leave them just as they 
were at their most perfect lovelincsa Just so 
much human life was there in the gardens of 
the * Clock House,' but no more. Their ma- 
chinery was watched and kept up to its usu- 
al eflBciency, but their beauty was not enjoy- 
ed. There were no picturesque groups of 
well-dressed men and women on the grass, 
no children playing under the trees, no 
friends lounging mrough the shrubbery paths. 
Usually gardeners are the reverse oi loqua- 
cious, and when they are given to tal^ng 
they murmur, mutter, grumble, but never 
speak with clearness and ringing confidence. 
Constant association with living things, 
whose silence is as impressive as their beau- 
tv, c;ives them the quietude though not 
the loveliness of flowers. Thus it was that 
the * Clock House' gardens seemed steeped 
in mysterious silence, now that Flo's silver 
laugh, and Ida's merrv cries, and John Har- 
rison Newbolf s rattling thunder, and the 
babble of the rich man* s friends, were no 
longer heard in them. The place still had 
color and perfume, rustling leaves and balmy 
breezes, sunlight and shade, green sweep and 
unbrageous foliage, insects hunmiing a drowsy 
music, and shrubberies resonant with the 
notes of birds. Perhaps a stranger would 
have enjoyed the solitude of those delicious 
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gardens, deeming the absence of * the family* 
an addition to their charms. Bat to Edward 
it seemed that all joyous life had left them, 
and been replaced by a visible sadness. 

There were not many people to watch his 
coming and going. 

The patches of white hoUand filling the 
window-frames of the great house showed 
that the family were &way, and that visitors 
would not be received. Within the red walls 
Mr. Philip Turvey reigned supreme over three 
selected menials — ^three servants whom he had 
chostti out of all his staff to bear him com- 
panv during the absence of Mr. Newbolt and 
the ladies. Every day the Grand Vizier had the 
principal rooms of the house aired and dusted ; 
every day the sUdrcase and great hall were 
swept ; and four times a day the butler walked 
through the grounds to see that all was ri^ht. 
A dreary, weary life did Mr. Turvey lead dur- 
ing August and September. In the gardens he 
was unable to get upon a suitable footing with 
the gardeners, who secretly despised him for 
knowing nothing about flowers, were vindic- 
tive towards him for his acquaintance with 
pictures and * igh hart,' and hated him as ser- 
vants always hate the. servant who is put over 
them. In the stables he knew himself to be 
an object of derision and animosity. The 
coachman, the erooms, the * helps,' feared him, 
for they knew him to be the Joseph whom 
their Pharaoh had raised and put over all his 
possessions : but they would, one and all, have 
liked to duck him in the horse-pond. * Mister 
Turvey,' the chief groom used to observe, 
with a bitter accent on the title, * can talk 
about picters and picter-frdines, but about a 
dawg or about a 'oss he knows 90 more than 
an old currvcomb. Mj brothfer is in Aus- 
V&lia? and I've been m Australia — ^in the 
bush. Well, I should like to take Mister Tur- 
yev up into the bush, and strip him stark 
naked, and then sa^ to him, * Now, shift for 

gourself, you varmmt. There aiij't no picter- 
-ames for you to dust here. Shift for your- 
self, you varmint." ' Detraction is the shadow 
of greatne^ Every man who is placed upon 
an eminence breathes an atmosphere of sus- 
picion and enmity. The sub-imperial couch 
of Mr. Philip Tnirvey was no bed of rose- 
leaves. Let under footmen accept this as- 
surance, and learn to be contentea with ob- 
scurity. 

If life was dreary in the gardens to the 
Grand Vizier during the Sultan's absence, it 
was still more dismal in the house. The 
Grand Vizier felt it due the dignity of the 
family to keep all the window-blinds down, 
except at the brief periods of daily * airing ; ' 
and, consequently, if Death had been in the 
house, the interior of the mansion would not 
have been more gloomy. Moreover, there was 
not a single person in the establishment with 
whom Mr. Turvev could associate on equal 
terms. Mrs. Buddie, indeed, there was; but 
she was bedridden, and had become quite 
childish. Of the three * selected domestics ' 
Miss Louisa Martin was not one — she was in 
Scotland, cherishing lively contempt for the 
ways and people of NorthBritain, and waiting 
iiI)on ' her ladie&' 

Under these depressing circumstances, it 



was with pleasure equal to his surprise that 
Mr. Philip Turvey, as he was making an of- 
ficial survey of the gardens, one afternoon to- 
wards the end of August, came upon M r. 
Edward Smith, lying at full length on a bank 
in that part of the lower garden which was 
known as The Orchard. 

* Lor', Mr. Smith — hit's you— neglecting 
hart and amusing yourself in the garding r 
exclaimed the Grand Vizier. 

' Yes, Mr. Turvey,' responded the artist, 
looking up and rising as he spoke. ' I have 
been here every day for some days past. I 
knew I should disturb no one — that Mr. 
Newbolt and the ladies were away. And. I 
like to lie here and think, for I am not well, 
either in mind or body.' 

* If you said you was well I shouldn't be- 
lieve you, Mr. Smith, for you looks as hill as 
a hentire 'ospital. All Bartholomew's is a 
trifle compared to you.' 

* You know I am going to Italy soon V 

* Hi know it But instead of maunderixig 
about here you bought to be at work. U 
would do you more good than all the phy^c 
in the world. Make a heffort, sir ; and go in 
fbr decorative hart, and master it. You nev- 
er treated that subject as it ought to be treat- 
ed. Decorative hart is a subject that should 
be treated like a hoyster — ^you bought to is^e 
tJie whole of it or none.' 

* I will try to take your advice,' returned 
Edward, gravely ; * but at present I am not 
good for much.' 

* Good for much V observed Philip, with 
much patlios, * how should you be ? You 
have been hard put upon. No wine could 
bear the shaking you have had. How should 
you be good for much ?' 

* Why shouldn't I be good for much V re- 
torted fklward, quickly, his eve flashing, and 
crimson springing to his cheek, as he sudden- 
ly saw that he h^ been betrayed into touch- 
ing upon a subject about which it would be 
dishonor to give .even a hint to Mr. Newbolt's 
servant. 

For half-a-minute Philip Turvey was si- 
lent. 

Then he said, gravely, * You have lost your 
old friend, Mr. Buckmaster. That must have 
troubled you. I saw you at the funeral, Mr. 
Smith, but I did not dare to speak to you.' 

The artist and the butler looked at each 
other. 

The young man saw that the Grand Vizier 
knew his secret ; he saw also that the Grand 
Vizier had so much delicacy of feeling that 
he would neither make it a subject of gossip 
to others, nor venture to talk about it to 
him. 

It was manifest also to Edward that he was 
an object of sympathy and genuine good will 
to tiie honest fellow, who had, out of pure 
pity and affection,, alluded to a matter on 
which, of course, they could not speak, and 
had then skilfhUy withdrawn from ground on 
which he saw he 'lecht not to have placed 
foot. "-vit; 

All this was appari t^ to Edward, and in- 
stead of resenting the drand Vizier's display 
of commiseration, his heart was stirred with 
gratefiil feeling to him. 
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* Philip Turvey,* he said, gruffly but steadi- 
ly, * we understand each other, and I can 
trust you. If you were as much a gentleman 
in position as you are in nature, you might 
help to make me happier ; but we each of us 
must do our duty to others. You understand 
me, Turvey ? You*re a good fellow.' 

Haying said which words the artist put 
forth his right hand so that the servant might 
shake it 

To which expressive gesture on the young 
man's part the Grand Vizier responded by 
drawing himself back, and b^ saving, in a 
manner that was totally devoid of his usual 
pomposity, * No, Mr. Bn^ith, keep your *and 
to yourself, and don't try to make me think 
myself your ekal. I tallfs big, hand I gives 
myself hairs,' (the last word was f^ery strongly 
aspirated), * hand I bullies them as is hunder 
me in the 'ouse — it's in my natur' to be cocky 
— hit hallus were; hever since I were no 
'igher than a paint-pot hi've gone in fbr float- 
ing myself a-top of hevery body else ; but 
may hi die a ack- waiter hat hevening parties 
if hi hallow you— who is a hartist as behaves 
hisself like a gentleman, and who is a gentle- 
man afl is a hartist, and no mistake about it, 
to join hands with the like of me, who, when 
my bumptiousness is boiled down and set to 
cool, is, after hall, no more than a top-serv- 
ant. Hang me, Mr. Smith, if I were to begin 
life again, hang me if I wouldn't sooner wear 
brass buttons under you than dress in black, 
and be at the 'ead of afiairs in a dooke's pal- 
ace I' 

Whereupon Mr. Philip Turvey hafing given 
utterance to some portion of his strong emo- 
tion, and finding himself on the point of yield- 
ing to still deeper feelinss, hastened from Ed- 
ward's sight, and made K)r the dim seclusion 
of an adjacent shrubbery, where he could sob 
and blubber to his heart's content. 

After this memorable interview with the 
Grand Vizier, Edward continued to visit the 
spacious grounds and gardens of the Clock 
House until the last day of September. 

Doubtless he never set foot on the premises 
without Philip Turvey's knowledge ; aoubtless 
his movements were watched by tie worthy 
man, who, having at first assumed to him a 
tone of ludicrous patronage, had eventually 
conceived for him sentiments of personal 
affection and fealty. Doubtless the artist nev- 
er laid himself down on the garden turf, or 
stood gazing wistfully at Flo^s silent home, 
unless the butler's eyes were taking cogniz- 
ance of his proceedings ; but however closely 
Philip watched the young man, they only ex- 
changed words on three occasions between 
the interview just described and the close of 
September ; and on those three occasions their 
conversation did not extend beyond a very 
few sentences. 

On the first of these three occasions the 
Grand Vizier, suddenly confronting Edward 
as the latter was sitting upon a gate in Crouch 
Lane, observed, *I 83*X letter from John 
Harrison to-day. H^icl^d the ladies think 
hof turning omewaj^^ at the hend of ten 
days.' ^ 

'Indeed I lam much obliged to you for 
telling me.* 



* You would not wish to meet Mr. New- 
bolt, I suppose V 

* You are right, Mr. Turvey ; I wish to avoid 
him.' 

* And you'd rather he and the young ladies 
shouldn't hear that you ave walked about in 
these parts so much since they ave been 
away? 

* I should regret to hear that they were in- 
formed how frequently I have been here.' 

* You would, Mr. Smith ? Now, you mean 
that V inquired Philip Turvey, wearm^, as he 
spoke, so shrewd an expression on hi» face 
that he looked more like a respectable solicitor 
taking instructions than a country rector of 
an easy and old-&shioned schooL 

* Of course I mean what I say.' 

* What you says applies to the entire lot ? 
— to the ladies as well as to J. H. N. ? You 
understand me ?' 

* I quite understand you, Mr. Turvey,' Ed- 
ward answered, earnestly ; * and I pray that 
you see I am in earnest when I tell you that I 
wish them to remain in ignorance of my fre- 
quent visits to their grounds, which I have 
no lon^r a right to enter without a spedal 
invitation. Do bear in mind my entreaty 
on this point.' 

* Umph !' grunted Philip Turvey, evidently 
much dissatisfied with Edward's words. # 

After a pause he added, * Then you'd like 
me to let you know aforehand the day when 
they mean to come back? Hof course Mr. 
Newbolt will send me notice — so that I may 
get the place ready.' 

* You would greatly oblige me by doing so. 
You will be sure to have a long notice.' 

*■ No ; not a long notice, but hi shall 'ave a 
notice — three days or so. When Mr. New- 
bolt is coming 'ome from a houting he alius 
^ves me notice. Then I'll bear your wishes 
m mind^ You may rely on yours to obey, 
P. T. — excuse me for interrupting you, Mr. 
Smith.' 

Philip Turvey, be it observed, had grown 
much more respectful in his demeanor to the 
young artist. 

* You have rendered me a service, and will 
render me another, Mr. Turvey. I am grate- 
ful to you.' 

Harins^ received this acknowledgment of 
his fHenfiy ofiices, ]tfr. Philip Turvey bowed, 
and retreated into a path which led to the 
outer paddock of the Clock House enclosures. 

The second of the three interviews occured 
in Homsey churchyard, where Mr. Turvey 
and Edward met quite accidentally, as the 
former was taking his usual daily walk in 
search of health, and the latter was taking a 
circuitous route to the red brick mansion on 
the slope of Muswell Hill. 

* Lor, Mr. Smith, I wished to see you,' said 
the Grand Vizier, deferentially. * Indeed, hi 
'ad almost made up my mina to send you a 
line per post' 

* Nothmg gone wrong ?* inquired Edward, 
hastily, changing color as he put the question. 

'The^rea^ coming back at the beginning 
of the month. Miss Newbolt and Miss Flo 
will be 'ome on the first, and l^Ir. Newbolt 
will return a few days later. He's a going to 
stop for phizzent shooting on his way 'ome.' 
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* Then I must discontinue my walks in this 
direction after the last day of September ?* 

' You must, Mr. Smith, unless you should 
object to meeting 'em by haccident/ answered 
Philip Turvey, suggestively. 

A pause. 

* l/u". Turvey,* inquired Edward, failing in 
his resolve not to allow the Qrand Vizier to 
speak about Flo, *i8 your letter from Mr. 
l4ewbolt, or from some one else V 

* I 'ave 'ad a epistle from John Harrison 
Newbolt.' 

*■ And from no one else ?' 

Mr. Philip Turvey blushed— even as Ed- 
ward used to blush when readers first made 
his acquaintance. 

' Hand hif there are a pusson as write me 
a occasional line when she are habsent ; hif 
there are a young and responsible fimmal as 
honor me with her confidence, so far as to ac- 
quaint me with her peculiar and hindividual 
sentiments, I hope hit are no matter of sur- 
prise. The hartist and the poet are of one 
kindred brew ; and of love the poet have very 
beautifully remarked ' 

Not waiting for Mr. Turvey's quotation 
from/ the poet,' Edward ejaculated, * How is 
Miss Flo ? What does Miss Louisa Martin 
say about her ?' 

* Hif I pains you, Mr. Smith, it is yourself 
as does it,^ returned the Grand Vizier. 

* For heaven's sake, is she ill ?' 

* She ain't ill— but she ain't well. She ain't 
no stronger than she was months back ; if any 
think of difference there be, she's something 
thinner and more out of sorts than when you 
were painting her picter.' 

Having made which announcement, with 
many signs of mental embarrassment, (for 
Mr. Turvey was embarrassed at Edward's 
discovery of his tenderness for Miss Louisa,) 
the Grand Vizier hastened out of Homsey 
churchyard, and though Edward greatly de- 
sired to have more news about Flo, he 
deemed it best not to follow him. 

The third interview occurred on the last 
day of September, just as Rupert, accompa- 
nied by Mr. Gandle, was taking his departure 
from the Vulture Life Insurance Oflace. 

On this occasion the Grand Vizier encoun- 
tered Edward near the spot where he had 
met him in the orchard more than a month 
before. 

The blinds of the Clock House were with- 
drawn, and the windows were open. 

* I see by the windows that you are making 
ready for them,' Edward remarked, when he 
had exchanged greetings with Philip Tur- 
vey. ' Will they return to-morrow ?' 

There was something of subtlety, some- 
thing of mystery, someuiing of constraint in 
PhUip Turvey's face, vdice, and manner as he 
answered, ' 'Ome, yes, they'll be at 'ome to- 
morrow. You may be sure of that, Mr. Smith 
— ^for they are at 'ome halready. They re- 
turned a day sooner than thfilr time, driving 
up in a 'ack-cab from the railway station and 
ti^Jng us by surprise.' 

' What I Mr. Newbolt back already ?' asked 
Edward, quickly. 

* No, no,' returned the Grand Vizier. * Not 
he. J. H. N. have gone for the phizzents ; — 



it's only the ladies and Miss Louisa who have 

come back, and — and ^ 

Philip Turvey stammered and changed 
color. 

* Well, well, go on,' ur^ed Edward. 

* You remember the tm pond, where Miss 
Flo keeps her gold and silver fish?' 

* Of course I do.' 

* And you remember the rock- work in the 
comer, and the Temple of Hart, where the 
statters are ?' 

* What of them V 

* There's a lady there, sir, who would like 
to see you for a minute.' 

* A lady ? — ^what, Miss Newbolt ? Does slie 
wish to see me V 

* Yes,' replied Philip Turvey, with an ef- 
fort. His answer was an untruth, and Philip 
could not tell a fidsehood without feeling un- 
easiness in his conscience— and throat. * miss 
Newbolt bar there ; hand she would like to 
speak with you for a few minutes about 
something particular. Tl^at's Miss Newbolt's 
wish.'* 

Before Edward had time to ask how Ida 
knew that he was in the neighborhood of the 
* Clock House,' or to form a conjecture as to 
the reasons which had inducea her to send 
so unexpected an invitation to him through 
the Grand Vizier, that enthusiastic admirer of 
decorative art had retreated from the or- 
chard. 

* There,' murmured Philip Turvey to him- 
self, as he hastened from the orchard to Mre. 
Buddie's parlor, where Miss Louisa Martin 
was waiting for his appearance, * hi've done 
hit; hif Tm wrong, hi won't repent — hang 
me if I do; for Miss Louisa told me to do it, 
and begged me to do it It's her plan as well 
as mine. Hi've thrown 'em together ; and if 
they don't come to a hundeistanding, it will 
be their fault as much as their misfortune. He 
har not a Har Hay ; and I said I wouldn't 
give my consent till he were a Har Hay ; but 
hi've yielded the pint. Miss Louisa asked 
me to oring them together; and there's just 
nothing I wouldn't £> if that young woman 
asked me to do it — c^fter a habsenee of six 
toeeksP 

CHAPTER LXX. 

FLIGHTED TBOTH. 

Bt the shortest route, along a path which 
threaded the skirted shrubberies of the * Clock 
House ' grounds, Edward made good speed to 
the comer of the garden where the Grand 
Vizier had led him to believe that he would 
find Ida. 

It was a quiet nook, protected by trees, 
and thickly screened by shrubs, observable 
from no window of the house, and lying 
away from the principal paths of the garden. 
A stone tank, full of gold and silver fish, 
and enlivened by a jet of water, rising to a 
superb height of at least six feet ; a classic 
summer-house, to wit, a lath and plaster 
alcove, supposed to be a model of a Greek 
temple ; haif-a-dozen casts of antique statues, 
visible amidst luxuriant foliage ; a rude, rus- 
tic seat, and some motmds of artificial rock 
work, thickly clothed with creeping plants. 
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These were the chief features of the spot to 
which Edward directed his steps. It is need- 
less to say that the comer was strongly 
marked by the bad taste of the * cockney 
BChooF of art; but in defence of its sins 
a£;am8t pure aesthetic principles, it could be 
pleaded that it was laid out by one of the 
principal originators of the * English Garden/ 
at a time when there was a ra^e amongst hor- 
ticultural connoisseurs for artificial cascades, 
classic groves, and other like combinations of 
art and nature. For some years past Ida had 
not permitted the gardener to lop or prune 
the trees. The grass was regularly mown, 
th6 water in the tank was kept fresh, and the 
foUen leaves were removed; but otherwise 
human labor was not permitted to interfere 
with the efforts of nature to conceal the work 
of the original artists. The place, conse- 
quently, was a less flagrant offence against 
taste than a bare enumeration of its plaster 
adornments would lead readers to suppose ; 
and as a cool, quiet, and very secluded cor- 
ner of the grounds, it was, in the hot months 
of the year, often visited by the two sisters. 

Stooping, and then stepping forward under 
the dark branches of an old yew tree, Ed- 
ward entered this retired nook, and saw the 
lady to whom he had been sent by Philip 
Turvey, sitting on the garden chair, with her 
back towards him. The stillness and privacy 
of the spot impressed him; and, notwith-. 
standing his agitation, he noticed the green- 
ness of the smooth turf, and the pattering of 
the water in the fish-bank. A score of red 
leaves— the first of a coming host — ^lay upon 
the grass ; and he observed them, as men are 
wont to observe trifles at moments of intense 
excitement. 

In another instant he was within three feet 
of the lady's chair ; could have touched her 
dress ; could have raised the garden hat which 
concealed her hair, neck and shoulders. 

She caught the sound of his foot, or the 
whisper of his breath ; and, like a startled 
&wn, she sprung trom her seat, and then 
turned sharply roimd and faced the intruder. 

She was not Ida. 

Edward was standing face to face with Flo. 

Good cause had the Grand Vizier for mis- 
givings as to the wisdom of his conduct to- 
wards the young lovers. 

At the same instant the artist and the girl 
started backwards, as they gazed at each 
other, struck with surprise, mistrust, terror. 
The nature of the trick which had been 
played upon him was immediately apparent 
to Edward, and the discovery of the charac- 
ter of his position was followed not less 
quickly by fear that Flo would be indignant 
at his intrusion. 

* Pardon me— do pardon me— I would not 
have ventured here had I known ^ 

Thus far had he gone in his apology, bend- 
ing as though he were about to kneel, when 
he beheld the alarm of her startled face pass 
away like a shadow from the surfece of run- 
ning water, and saw it suddenly replaced by 
a light of unutterable gladness. The light of 
her steady-gazing eyes ran forth to welcome 
him. There was joy visible on her open lips 
and in the eagerness of her outstretched chin 



and neck ; and her thin foce — which, for a 
few seconds, had been death-like pale — ^flush- 
ed crimson as her gaze devoured the form, of 
which for months past she had thought much, 
though she had said nothing. 

It was one of those moments when lovers 
read each other's hearts by looks, needing no 
words to tell the truths which are palpable in 
glowing face, and blazing eye, and throbbing 
breast. 

Scarce twenty seconds they gazed at each 
other ; — scarce twenty seconds, out that brief 
flash of time gave them thoughts for whole 
years of after-life; and then, ere one mo- 
ment's recognition of their mutual position, 
one instant's recollection of duty to parent, 
and of honor pledged to benefactor, struck 
the mind of either, hand met hand, eye eye, 
lip lip, and they were clasped in each other's 
arms. 

The two mighty rivers of love, so long kept 
asunder, at length had swept away floodgate 
and dam, and at their meeting had leaped up 
into a wild tumult of bliss. 

They sat down upon the rustic seat, foi^et- 
ftil of all save that they were together ; umnmd- 
ful of past anguish and present danger ; and 
taking no heed for the future, except when 
amidst caresses and endearments they vowed 
to be true to each other ; to wait firm and stead- 
fast with mutual love until time should have 
removed fell olwtacles to their union — and to 
cling to the conviction that sooner or later 
they would be husband and wife. 

* Flo— darling Flo,' murmured Edward, 
looking into the girl's upturned eyes, and then 
kissing their lids, 'our love shall make the 
years of waiting seem short. Let them be 
ten, or twice ten in number, what will they he 
in comparison with the years which shall fol- 
low? The mad beating of my heart tells me 
that our lives are not pehnanently to be kept 
apart. I shall be your husband — you my 
wife — my toifi / Who can prevent it '? 

A voice — hoarse, harsh, ahd terrible with 
a ra^e that could not be suppressed— answer- 
ed, 'I can prevent it, and I will.' 

A Crj^ of affright from Flo, as she leaped 
from the arms in which she had been reposing ; 
an ejaculation of defiance fix»m Edward as he 
turned upon the speaker. 

Neither she nor Edward recognized the 
voice, though it belonged to one with whom 
each of them was feminar. 

The speaker was a tall, stalwart man ; and 
when Flo and Edward looked upwards to his 
face, they met the keen, flashing glances of 
those fierce eyes — ^before which John Harri- 
son Newbolt's enemies had often cowered. 

* Father,' escaped the girl's lips, as for one 
brief instant she fronted the ligntning of his 
anger; and having 8][^oken that one word, 
Flo yielde<l to the timidity of woman's na- 
ture, and fied fix)m the &ther, whose wrath 
she had never before personally encountered, 
— ^and from the lover whose arm was power- 
less to protect her at such a moment 

She fled. 

But John Harrison Newbolt and Edward 
remained upon the ground. 
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A BREACH OF THE QXTEBN'S PEACE. 

For two minutes Edward and his former 
patron gazed at each other in silence. 

Flo luid been abashed by the fuiy of her 
father's eyes; but Edward — gentle, simple, 
placable though he was in disposition — ^had 
nerve to meet the rich man*s inoignation, and 
was not deficient in courage to answer it 
He had, in his boyhood, on the rocks and 
amidst the breakers of his native island, often 
met danger, and had never flinched. Fear he 
had never felt — except that fear which is the 
humble love borne by dependent man to Al- 
mighty God. To tremble before human anger 
was not in his nature. 

His eyes — clear, pure, guileless, undaunted 
— rested on the dark brows of his former pa- 
tron, whose face was almost purple with rage, 
and was so disfigured by a contest of emotions 
that the most intimate companion of hospita- 
ble, jovial, John Harrison Newbolt would 
have had ample Justification for &iling to re- 
cognise it 

* Edward Smith,' he began in a deep, husky 
growl, notably unlike the clear uproar of his 
ordinary tones, *I thought you a man of 
honor.* 

* And you know me to be one,' calmly inter- 
posed Edward. 

* I know you to be felse to your word,* re- 
sponded John Harrison Newbolt, raising his 
voice and speaking rapidly, but making a 
series of brief pauses in his furiously insolent 
address ; * ungrateful toy^our benefactor ; cruel 
to a poor credulous child, who never knew 
an hour's sorrow till you crossed her path. I 
know you to be a mean tamperer with the filial 
duty of my children. You have accepted my 
hospitality, and abused it Tou have taken 
my money, and repaid me with perfidy, — 
wnile you were treated as an honored guest 
in my house (penniless, obscure painter though 
you were, when ? first took you by the hand), 
you taught my daughters to league with you 
against my will — ^although that will was never 
exercised save for the purpose of securing 
their happiness. Even when I learnt that 
you had stolen from me my child's love — and 
had infused into her innocent mind a desire 
to wed a man scarce higher in degree than 
her servant — I tried to persuade myself that 
the mischief was my work— that the result of 
your dastardly scheming wa^ on your part 
unintentional — ^that the partial success of your 
abominable plot was a disaster, not a crime — 
that ^our baseness was your misfortune, and 
nothmg more — ^that you were more deserving 
of my pity than my hatred and contempt. You 
know what my generosity has been to you — 
for you believed my foolish credulity to be 
boundless — and all that you sneered at as fool- 
ish credulity in me was sheer generosity. 
Good; you know in what terms I replied to 
your immeasurable presumption three months 
since. I return to my house, and find you — 
you, whom I had forbidden to set foot within 
my bounds— I find you— thieving that which 
is dearer to me than my gold.' 

The member for Harlmg paused, not be- 
cause he had poured out the vials of his in- 



dignation, but in order that he might take 
breath. 

* Mr. Newbolt,' answered Edward, availing 
himself of the break— not to pay back scorn 
with scorn, nor to answer the monstrous 
charges directed solely at himself— but to 
protect Flo to the best of his ability, from the 
consequences of the afternoon's disaster, and 
free her f^om the unjust, if not groundless, 
suspicions of her &ther, who evidently la- 
bored under the misconception that the mter- 
view which he had disturbed was the result 
of an assignation — ^ you may slander and in- 
sult me with impunity, for you toere my ben- 
efactor, and are the mther of Miss Ida and 
Miss Florence, but be Just to your child, up- 
on whom I came unexpectedly. Our meet- 
ing was a surprise to both of us. Had I 
known that I should meet her at this spot, I 
would not have approached it Had she 
known that by coming here she would run 
risk of meeting me, I am sure that she would 
have taken go^ care to keep herself beyond 
my reach. Our meeting was, on our part, a 
pure accident. On my lionor it was, on our 
part, unintentional' 

* K I liad two clerks,' retorted Mr. New- 
bolt, sending forth his words with increased 
quickness, and in an unbroken torrent, 
* whose honesty I -mistrusted ; if, in order 
that I might test the honesty of those clerks, 
I left the Keys of my safe-closet in their way, 
and led them to believe that at a certain hour 
they mipht securely achieve their felonious 
object ; if I came upon those clerks at that 
hour, caught them in my safe-closet, and 
with my own eyes saw them filling their 
pockets with my notes and my gold, do you 
think I would believe them if they (caught 
where they had no right to be, and appre- 
hended with the stolen property on theirper- 
sons) had the impudence to assure me that 
they were respectable men, and had stolen 
in my safe-closet and broken open my cash- 
box by (uscidentf I should answer them. 
**You are thieves! and you are liars I" 1 
make the same answer to you, Edward 
Smith. You have stolen the treasure of my 
home, and now— you He P 

There was no indignity which Edward 
would not have endured from Flo's father 
with forbearance — no insult to which he 
would have replied by an act of personal vio- 
lence on his benefactor. One often hears 
men talk hotly of concessions to which their 
pride would never consent, and humiliations 
to which they would never submit, for the 
sake of the women whom they love, or may 
love. One sometimes hears it said that no 
man of fine spirit would receive patiently an 
affront of any kind from the relations of the 
woman whom he worships, although to re- 
sent it would be to surrender his Siance of 
her hand, an4 to doom himself to life-long 
misery. Every reader of this page can point 
to cases where engagements, based upon a 
considerableamount of genuine and mutual 
affection, have been terminated because the 
ii^lehce of relations on the one side has ex- 
ceeded the Christian patience o^the lover on 
the other. Such accidents do happen in ^ 
' good society,' if not in * the best regulated 
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families.* It is no part of this history to lay 
down laws for the conduct of lovers under 
particular circumstances, and to define what 
provocations will, and what provocations 
will not, justify a rupture of sentimental 
compacts. Possibly the writer of this his- 
tory is inclined to think that in at least nine 
out of every ten such cases of severance the 
mischief is m some degree due to a preponder- 
ance of self-love in the affections of Uie per- 
son — be that person man or woman— who 
declines to fulfil the interesting contract. But 
unquestionably there are cases where the an- 
imosities or prejudices of lovers* relations, on 
one side or both sides, are so violent in ex- 
pression and extreme in character, that the 
young people would act wisely to reconsider 
thdr positions, and strike a balance between 
the fireside bliss and the &mily contentions 
which must necessarily follow their mar- 
riage. And putting forth the statement 
merely as an expression of purely personal 
feeling, the writer of * Not Dead Yet * ven- 
tures to say that one of these cases has arisen 
when a young lady's father, in good roimd 

English, stigmatises her lover as a and 

a . 

Be it observed that the above spaces are 
left vacant out of respect to public opinion, 
which, in this refined and decorous age, does 
not permit a novelist to use strong lan^age 
in his own person, although he may wim im- 
punity put upon his stage characters who 
speak quite as forcibly as they feel. 

When John Harrison Newbolt closed his 
last speech with the offensive words, which 
have been printed in italics, Edward's eyes 
flashed, and he jerked backed his head as he 
felt a stream of fire run up his spine — fh>m 
his loins to his brain. 

Unconsciously, he clenched his fists and 
raised his right arm, as though he were 
about to strike tlie man who dared to offer 
him such an insult. 

But he had no intention to strike his vitu- 
perator. 

His menacing attitude, however, incensed 
his adversary as much as a blow would have 
incensed him. 

In an instant, the giant, with all the force 
of his strong right arm, struck Edward full in 
the face, smiting him to the ground. 

Then, mad with passion, lurious as a bull 
turning upon his tormentors at a bull fight, 
the giant spurned at the artist's prostrate 
form, and hastened from the spot. 



CHAPTER LXXIL 

EDWABD FIKDS HIMSELF ALONE. 

For some minutes Edward lay upon the 
ground, stunned by the violence of the blow 
which he had received. 

As soon as he regained consciousness, he 
rose to his feet, and hastened from the spot 
where, within the brief space of half-an-hour, 
he had experienced the extremes of joy, an- 
ger, and humiliation. 

Fortunately, neither the altercation nor 
the assault had been witnessed by any of the 
Clock House servants. Fortunately, also, 



Edward made good his retreat firom the 
grounds without encountering Uie observa- 
tion of any one of Mr. Newbolt's many de- 
pendenta Mr. Philip Turvey, ignorant ot 
his master's unexpected return, was still in 
the act of confiding to Miss Louisa Martin 
all that he had done for the sake of her ap- 
proval, and Miss Louisa was on the point of 
r^wardln^ the Grand Vizier's meritorious 
service with a ' chaste salute ' (that was Miss 
Louisa's term for a kiss), when Flo's lover — 
pale, bleeding from the face, and disordered 
as to his dress — walked hurriedly along 
Crouch Lane, bent upon reaching Fumival's 
Inn as quickly as possible. 

Hailing the first cab which came in his 
way, he returned to Holbom and re-entered 
his chambers before Philip Turvey and Miss 
Louisa had learnt the utter failure of their 
benevolent scheme. 

The rest of that luckless day the young ar- 
tist spend in his studio ; distracted by anxiety 
for Flo, by impotent fiiry towards her father, 
and by an almost insupportable conscious- 
ness of the complete and ignominious de- 
struction of his hope, that, in spite of all ob- 
stacles, Ida Newbolt's sister would eventually 
be his wife. 

He dreaded a call from Rupert during the 
evening ; but to his relief the time at length 
arrived when he could feel confident that the 
butterfly barrister would not make an appear- 
ance in the studio until the next day. 

The next day came, bringing to Edward a 
crowd of hideous reflections, similar in char- 
acter to those under which every man writhes 
who, 6n wakinff from a brief forgetfulness of 
misery, recalls me misfortune of the preced- 
ing dav, and in the clear light of a new morn- 
ing, whilst his sorrow is too new to be tho- 
roughly known, deems himself ruined — ^be- 
yond alfhope or recovery. The hours wore 
on, but still the artist was not visited by the 
friend whose advent he at the same time 
dreaded and desired. He had risen fix>m hb 
bed, where he had slept soundly — as wretches 
often sleep after hours of intense excitement 
or after a paroxysm of siflarpest agony. He 
had made his toilet, and even ^one through 
the forms of breakfasting. He had risen 
from his seat upon the entrance of his laun- 
dress (who came into the studio to remove 
the breakfast things), and turning away from 
her, he had amused himself with watching 
the pigeons on the opposite roof. 'If she 
sees,^ he thought, * how my lip is cut and 
bruised^ the talkative old creature will ask 
me how I came to be so disfigured ; in which 
case I should be forced to hold my tongue, 
for I could not tell her the truth about it, and 
I won't utter a fidsehood— even to my ser- 
vant' He made an attempt to work, and 
after ten minutes' trial, relmquished it; he 
opened a book, intending to read, and closed 
it when he had gazed vacantly on the same 
page for an entire hour ; he did his best to 
take stock of his troubles, and lay plans for 
the future, but the troubles were so many, 
and the future was so vague, that it was alto- 
gether beyond his power to deal with them. 

Thus passed morning, noon, and the first 
hours of afternoon. 
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When shortly after 4 p. m. there was a tap 
at his outer door, and promptly answering it, 
under the impression that it was Rupert's 
BummonSf he found himself standing in the 
presence of a veiled lady. 

For twenty seconds she was silent ; stand- 
ing before the open door, motionless as well 
as speechless. 

* Is there no mistake ? May I ask you who 
is the person you wish to see f inquired the 
artist, bowing ; for with the exception of fe- 
male models, women never visited the studio ; 
and the lady's dress showed that she was not 
* a model.' 

*■ None, no mistake,' answered the caller, 
in a voice which Edward instantly recog- 
nised. 

* Miss Newbolt ? Is it indeed you ?' 

' Tes,' answered Ida, holding forth both her 
hands. ' You will let me come in V 

Whereupon the two friends shook hands 
cordially, and Ida limped across the studio, 
and seated herself in the chair which Edward 
usually occupied. 

' We are alone ?' she asked, raising her 
thick veil as she spoke. 

* Quite.' 

* And we are secure from intruders?* 

* My outer door is shut, and it shall not be 
opened, till Miss Newbolt bids me open it' 

A pause. 

During which pause Edward, having recov- 
ered from his first surprise at Ida's appearance, 
observed that the expression on her face was 
sorrowful and affectionate. She was pale, 
and looked worn and harassed; but the 
aspect of her beautiful countenance satisfied 
tJhe artist that she had not come to Fumival's 
Inn for the purpose of reproaching him for 
his part in the recent proceedings. 

* I can stay with you but a very few min- 
utes,' she said, in rich musical tones, speaking 
with much agitation, and an equally manifest 
wish to impart comfort to one whom she knew 
to be in sore need of consolation. 'Most 

r30ple would blame me for coming here ; but 
felt that if I did not see you I ought to write 
to you, and when I had written you a few 
lines, they seemed so cold and meaningless, 
that I burnt them, and resolved to sp^k to 
you myself. Poor boy !' and then she added 
-with a shudder—' I see that mark on your lip, 
and I know what it means.' 

* Forget that you have seen it, anyhow sav 
nothing about it,' hastily interposed Edward. 

* He told me what he had done,' continued 
the delicate, deformed woman — her large eves 
flashing as she spoke, — * he boasted of what 
he had done ; and I answered, " You would 
not have acted more dishonorably, if you had 
struck me." ' 

* Hush I for heaven's sake, say no more. 
Remember, he is your &ther — and hers,* 

' I know it: and there is the blackness of 
the deed. He knew that your hands were 
tied by respect for his age, and by love for 
his cmld.' 

* There were good grounds for his anger. 
Miss Newbolt He found me on his private 
grounds, when he had requested me not to 
enter them, and he saw his darling in my 
arms, when he had told me that he would 

10 



never countenance our 'love. His violence 
did not exceed the wrong which he not un- 
reasonably imagined that he had received 
from my nands. I feel no resentment to him ; 
you ought not to condemn him.' 

* Edward, Edward,' Ida cried ; * would that 
he saw your nobility as I do !' 

' Let us think no more of myself,' rejoined 
Edward ; * tell me of some one else. We 
must think for her.' 

* I have already done so. She is gentle, 
quiet, patient ; and, Edward, she approves of 
£dl that I have come here to tell you.' 

The artist made no reply, but the eager 
expression of his anxious face was an en- 
treaty that Ida would accompli^ her mission 
without delay. 

* We spent last night together facing our 
troubles, and more than once asking God to 
support us in our endeavors to be dutiful 
children to the father who never thwarted 
our wishes on any other matter, but this of 
your love. I know — and she knows — ^how it 
was that you encountered her. We do not 
blame you ; we need no assurance lliat you 
would not have taken your usual walk to 
Muswell HUl yesterday afternoon, had you 
been aware that I and my sister had returned 
home. We both know how good and hon- 
orable you are, and papa will see your con- 
duct in the right light when his displeasure 
has subsided. Flo feels not less than I do, 
how nobly, how delicately, and with what 
pure forgetftdness of self you have shaped 
your course to us all ; but she ^ 

Ida paused. 

In a low and solemn tone, and with that 
slight hesitation which always marked his 
utterance when he was deeply moved, Ed- 
ward saved her the pain of^ completing the 
sentence. 

* She has sent you here,' he said, ' to tell me 
that we must try to forget each other, or, at 
least, give up the hope which she permitted 
me to cherish, and which she nursed in her 
own breast That is her message.' 

The tears were in Ida's eyes, and her lips 
moved, but no words left them. 

* Miss Newbolt,' continued Edward, * she is 
right. Her duty to her fiither on earth, and 
her duty to her Father who is in heaven, re- 
quire her to decide thus ;' and then after a 
short and most impres^ve silence, he added, 
* Poor Flo ! she too must sacrifice herself. I 
cannot bear her anguish for her. Oh, Miss 
Newbolt, be very tender to her, very careful 
for her. You are good and generous, and you 
know well how to minister to the deiolate ; 
but ^e wHl need more consolation than ever 
your love can give her.' 

' Edward have faith in me.* 
« I do.' 

* You may trust her to me.' 

* I trust her to you, and to God who reigns 
above,' answered the voungman as he stifled 
a sob, and buried his face in his hands. 

A pause of several minutes. 

A pause broken by Ida saying, * I would 
not send you the letter which I had written, 
because I thought that if I brought Flo's mes- 
sage m3r8elf I could add to it some few words 
that might comfort you ; but I am powerless 
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to lessen your sorrow, and I feel that I ought 
not to witness it' 

* The recollection of this yisit to me in my 
trouble will be a river of sweet solace/ an- 
swered Edward, earnestly. 

' FareweU,' said Ida, risinff ; * do not risa 
I wish to leave this place as I came to it, un- 
attended.' 

Edward's lips also Ikahioned the word 
' Farewell,' and as they uttered it, a conyuls- 
iye shudder seized his frame, and once more 
he covered his &ce. 

When he next looked up he found him- 
self alone. 



CHAPTER LXXm. 

AN INTBUBIVB FELLOW. 

RuFEBT and Edward made their arrange- 
ments to leave England on the eighteenth 
evening of October, 1847. 

On the seventeenth evening of the same 
month Mr. Rupert Smith received a visit 
from a jgentleman, of whom something has 
been said in one of the earlier chapters of 
this history ; and as the visit exercised a not- 
able influence on the career of at least one 
important persona^ of this drama, it is ri^ht 
that readers should be placed in possession 
of certain circumstances which attended it 

It is doubtless remembered that towards 
the close of the London season Mr. Rupert 
Smith was hiu^ pressed for money, and sore- 
ly persecuted by his creditors. That in his 
cnambers he was pestered by duns, who 
knoclced at his outer door, and wrote brief 
satires on the posts thereof; that whenever 
he ventured to walk the public streets by 
daylight, he did so under a lively and far 
from pleasant apprehension that a sheriff's 
officer would touch him on the shoulder ere 
he had reached a secure hayen ; and that his 
pecuniary distress made him the object of 
impertinent ffossip at the Rhododendron — 
are &cts of which there is no need to remind 
attentive readers. 

When, however, the season was dead, Mr. 
Rupert Smith beean to breathe more fireely. 
As soon as the mshionable world had left 
town, duns ceased to batter his oak ; and he 
felt that, so Ions as he exercised prudence in 
the selection of his streets, he might at any 
period of the four-and-twenty hours peram- 
bulate the town without running danger of 
arrest This improvement in his position 
was due to an impression, prevalent amongst 
his cr^tors, that he was a member of tne 
world of fashion, and that, as a gentleman 
moving in ^ood society, he had of course 
taken flight m the company of his fellows, at 
the close of June— -or, at latest, by the end of 
July. For the most part Rupert's creditors 
were West-end tradesmen, to whom it had 
never occurred as a bare possibility that a 
gentleman of such imponng style, fJEiultless 
tan^ and elegant tastes, could «xist in London 
during the *dead season' unless he were 
constrained to do so bythe stem restrictions 
of a debtor's prison. When June had passed, 
these courtly purveyors ceased to send let- 
ters and messengers to Essex Court In like 



manner, the attorneys and less honorable 
agents of the law, who had been instructed 
to hunt the debtor down, and give him the 
choice of instant payment or instant in- 
carceration, became leas vigilant as the dc^ 
days drew nearer. They, not less than their 
employers, felt that Mr. Rupert Smith's case 
must stand over till after the long vacation — 
when he would have returned to town ftom 
the country or the Continent So for awhile 
there was peace for Mr. Rupert Smith, who, 
instead of following in the wake of the great 
people, lived quietly in town Uiroughoat Au- 
gust and September, taking measures for a 
safe deiMurture from England at the precise 
time when his enemies would be on the pcrint 
of renewing their ofibnsive operations. 

By the middle of October, Mr. Rupert 
Smith had grounds for feeling that his fligiit 
ought not to be delayed; indeed, that he 
would have acted more prudently had he 
left the country ten days earner. Already the 
enemy were opening a new campaign with a 
shower of minatory epistles, which convinced 
the persecuted Templar that he ought to lose 
no time in withdrawmg fit>m perilous ground. 
It was known that he was in town — ^informa- 
tion which caused the eyes of creditors to 
diine brightly. It was rumored that he bad 
never left town throughout the long vacation, 
and that rumor caused certain ambassadors 
of the law, attached to an establishment in 
Cursitor Street, Chanceiy Lane, to gnash 
their tee^ with rage. Once had Rupert, 
since the end of &ptember, incautiously 
opened his door to a * dun,' who finding the 
'oak' withdrawn, gave an artistic double 
flourish on the brass rapper of the inner 
door, and then hummed, in clear notes, an 
air from a popular opera. Rupert, whom 
eight weeks of fk^edom from importunities of 
retail dealers had rendered less suspidous, 
was, in a moment of weakness, so completely 
imposed upon by the double rap, anminis- 
tered in coi\]unction with an opera tune, 
that he threw back his door, and nnmd him- 
self standing &ce to fiace with an Israelite — ^the 
triumphant expression of whose oily fiice and 
gleaming eyes by no means allayed the irrita- 
tion which Rupert felt at the consequence oi 
his own folly. 

* Ah, by Mosheash,' broke in the man with 
voluble impudence, * you are not such a dever 
fellow as you ought to be. I have heard much 
of you, Im. Smim, and I am surprised to find 
you so very green. Ha I ha 1 ha 1 My light 
step on your staircase, and my brisk-rat-tat- 
tat, and my melodious voice dia for you. Ha ! 
ha ! ha I I am happy to make your acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Rupert Smith, and, first of all, let 
me present you with my letter of introduction 
— ^a writ taken put by Mosheun and Parker — 
total amount, includmg law expenses, ISL 5s. 
SHd. I will trouble you. It is no use for you 
to say that you are not the man I want, and 
are only a dear personal friend of the man I 
want That cock won't fight I know yoa 
rifi^t wdl. Now, sir.' 

To which address Rupert responded with a 
smile and mudi courtesy. 

' Pray step hi, sir. It wUl give me neat 
pleasure to satisS^ the reasonable demands of 
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yonr employers,* he observed, taking fix>m his 
breast-pocket a roll of notes. 

The Israelite opened his eyes with astonish- 
ment 

' A few months since I should haye been 
greatly chagrined had you pressed me in tiiis 
manner to pav yon so small a sum,' continued 
Rupert grave^j but with a certain quiet hu- 
mor expressed m his lips ; ' and if you had 
knocked at my door ten weeks since, it would 
not have been opened to vou. You are clear- 
ly a clever fellow, my niend, but you are 
wrong if you take me either for a ^1 or a 
rogue.' 

The Israelite was abashed. 

*■ You may present my compliments to your 
employers,' Rupert went on, looking steadily 
at the officer, * and assure them that I have 
much i)leasure in paying Messrs. Mosheim 
and Parker, and shall nave no less pleasure in 
satisfying the demands of my other creditors. 
Through the death of a distant relation, with 
whom I was at variance for years, and for 
whom I do not even now care to wear mourn- 
ing, I have come in for a comfortable estate. 
As I am no longer a poor man, I shall forth- 
with do my best to convince my tradesmen 
that I am an honest one.' 

The Israelite scraped the floor with his 
feet, and took off his hat, thus rendering due 
respect to Rupert's wealth and honesty. 

Forthwith the sum demanded was paid, and 
the sheriff's officer having given a receipt for 
the 182. 5<. 8k<2., took his departure. 

*■ Umph I' muttered Rupert to himself, when 
the man was gone * that is a nuisance, but it 
might be worse. That knave saw my roll of 
notes, and evidently accepted my fabrication 
for truth. He will spread the intelligence that 
I have come in for property, and the an- 
nouncement wiU pacify the most indignant of 
my creditors, and even make some of them 
ready to trust me further. He took me in ; 
but unless I am mistaken. I have outwitted 
the cunning rascal. But I must be very cau- 
tious for the next week, and then I shaU give 
my kind friends the slip for many a day.' 

As the eighteenth day of the month drew 
nearer. Ru]^rt grew more keenly alive to tiie 
necessity for caution. 

The consciousness of dishonest purpose 
made him nervous, apprehensive, suspicious. 
Hitherto his projects had been markea by no 
untoward accident, with the one exception of 
the circumstances which compelled him to 
pay Messrs. Mosheim and Parker. When a 
few more days should have passed his scheme 
for eluding the vigilance of his creditors and 
getting another chance in lifb wotUd have 
succeeded. But the nearness of success stim- 
ulates fear more than it sustains hope. Hence 
it was that as Mr, Rupert Smith walked down 
Middle Temple Lane shortly after 11 o'clock 
P.M. October 17, 1847^ he was anxious and 
Jaded. Hence it was also that when he en- 
tered Essex Court and heard footsteps close 
behind him, he quickened his own steps, 
thinking It nossible that he was followed by a 
spy or bailiff. Hence it was that, as he mount- 
ed the first stairs of his own staircase, and 
heard the suspected tread coming rapidly and 
stealthily in his rear, he M% certain that a 



pursuer was at his heels, and instantly re- 
solved to put the stronff outer door of his 
chambers betwixt himseff and the person who 
was on his track, 

Taking his latch-key from his pocket, he 
bounded up the staircase— three stairs at a 
step. Already had he inserted the key into 
the hole, when he heard the pursuer on the 
staircase. Whoever he was, the man was 
i^e, and either &miliar with the staircase or 
else too eager in the chase to think of per- 
sonal safety — ^for he also took three stairs at 
each spring. 

Fortune for a few seconds seemed to favor 
Rupert 

At the first thrust his latch-key went straight 
into the key-hole. 

It was his custom on leaving his chambers, 
to throw back the inner door, and slam the 
oak behind him. If the inner door were un- 
fastened according to custom, he would on 
the present occasion have but one lock to 
turn. The oak pulled back, one step would 
take him into his private quarters, and one 
movement of his hand would place an effect- 
ual barrier betwixt himself and the outer 
world. 

There was no wool in the key ; it went well 
in and caught the lock. Rupert's right hand 
turned it. Just as his ear told him that the 
pursuer was making & turn at the half-way 
landing. Three more bounds would bring 
the nois^ runner to his door. 

In a trice he pulled the oak baek and step- 
I)ed within it, taking a step forwards — and 
endeavoring to remove the latdi-key as tliat 
step was made. 

The movement was well designed. 

It fiuled. however— not tlirougfa clumsinesB 
on Rupert's part, but because the inner door 
had been closed oy the laundress. 

That one step forward brought Rupert's 
head against the Inner door with resounding 
violence; and before he had recovered from 
the shock the enemy was upon him — or ra- 
ther upon the oak,* against which he stum- 
bled and fell, with the whole wmght of a mus- 
cular body. 

The oai closed with a bang, not through 
the action of Rupert's hand, but from the 
weight of the &lling man outside. Before 
the accident and simultaneous crash, Rupert 
had withdrawn his hand fh)m the lock, and 
brought it within the door. Had it not been 
fbr this timely withdrawal, the bones of the 
fore-arm might have been crushed between 
the iron-bound edge of the oak and the door- 
post. But thoueh Rupert saved his arm, he 
dropped his latoi-key npQn the landing, out- 
iddethe door. 

The barrister's position was painfull and* 
ludicrous. 

The same key turned the lock of the oak 
and the lock of the inner door. That key- 
without which he was powerless to effect an 
entrance into his room, had fallen at the ^et 
of the enemy, and he cotdd not recover it 
without opening his oak. 

He was securely trapped. 

The space between the two doors barely 
permitted him to turn. 

What should he do? Should he pass the 
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night in the narrow den, waiting till the 
laundress should come in the morning and 
liberate him? Should he open his door, &ce 
his enemy, and recover his key? Possibly 
the man, after all, was no very terrible adrer- 
sary. Perhaps the fellow, ignorant of the 
true state of his captive's case, would retire 
in a few minutes. These thoughts passed 
through Rupert's mind, when his quick ear 
caught the man's muttered words — ^ Well, 
anyhow I have run him to earth. I know he 
is there ; and I can make myself comfortable 
here with my pipe and my brandy-flask. 
Thank heaven, I am well-provisioned. So 
I'll sit down, and make myself jolly. Hallo 1 
What is this ? By Jove, it is his key. He 
has dropped his key. By the nine immortal 
Jingoes, X can get in and give him a surprise.' 

* Since the intrusive scoundrel has picked 
up my key,' thought Mr. Rupert Smith, ' and 
can open my door, it will be better for me to 
step out, and with suitable dignity demand 
restitution of my property It will not do for 
me to remain nere till he has opened this 
abominable pigeon-hole.' 

Acting upon which wise reflection, Mr. 
Rupert Smith emerged from his narrow 
prison. 

* That key, sir, belongs to me.* 

* Allow me to return it to you,' returned 
the intrusive scoundrel, bowing with mock 
courtesy as he restored the key, and then 
bursting into a roar of laughter. The dark 
staircase was illuminated by one feeble lamp, 
the sinffle wick of which emitted the faintest 
ray of light imaginable. Rupert could not 
discern the stranger's features, but he decided 
in his own mind that the laughter was un- 
speakably vulgar. 

* I presume you wish to speak to me,* ob- 
served Rupert, stiflly. 

* I do,' answered the man, as he fell into a 
second fit of laughter. When this second 
burst of merriment had terminated, he ex- 
claimed, * By Jingo, what a neat thing 1 I 
caught you nicely! I see it all — outer door, 
shut ; inner door, ditto ; you between the two 



better keep here ; this staircase is admirably 
adapted to such music' 

* Thank you, Mr. Smith, I have done whist- 
ling for the present. Before you and I have 
done with each other FU teach you to whistle 
some new tunes, although you think yourself 
a monstrous clever fellow. There, no more 
palaver I open the door ; unless you wish me 
to fling you over the balustrade. 

Seeing, by the light of the feeble wick, that 
the man was tall and largely built ; Judging 
from his voice that he w^as resolute and strong ; 
and thinking that such an adversary could be 
dealt with to greater advantage m a well- 
lighted room than on a dark staircase, Ru- 
pert obeyed the command, and entered his 
chamber, with the stranger following close at 
his heels. 




you.* 

To these last words, which were uttered in. 
a menacing and extremely insolent tone, Ru- 
pert replied, mockingly, ^Perhaps, then, you 
wUl be ^ood enough to state at once what 
your busmesB is with me. If I have such 
good reason to dread you, obli^ me by let- 
ting me know your business without delay. 
Do not keep me in suspense, my good friend.' 

The 'good friend* whistled — ^not an opera 
air, but the tune of a flash song. 

Clearly the * good fHend ' was a very low 
fellow. 

' It is too dark for us to talk here— 4»o dark, 
too cold, too public,* the man observed, wheif 
he had whistled his tune out * Make use of 
that key ; open your door ; walk in ; and I 
will follow you. I have a good deal to say to 
you.' 

* I shall be most happy to receive so enter- 
taining a guest in my poor room,' returned 
Rupert. * But if you wish to whistle, you had 



CHAPTER LXXIV. 

MR. NATHAinEL SAVAGE, OF * MIDDLSSEX.' 

Mr. Rttfert Smith struck a match and 
lit candles. There were two candles on the 
principal table of his room, and another pur 
over the fireplace. Thinldng that, whatever 
course the interview with his unwelcome 
guest might take, an abundance of light could 
not tend to place the master of the chambers 
at a disadvantage, the barrister put light to 
all four candles. 

Having by this means dispelled the dark- 
ness, Mr. Rupert Smith, standing upon his 
hearthrug, looked the stranger full in his 
face, for the purpose of settling in his own 
mind what manner of man he was. 

He was a big, powerfol, clumsy fellow. 
Flowery writers would devote an entire par- 
agraph to a description of his * Herculan di- 
mensions i' but the immediate object of this 
history will be attained by a statement that 
he was a strong man, six feet high, and very 
broad across the shoulders. His dress con- 
sisted of— a pea-jacket of rough pilot doth ; 
trowsers in the check-pattern of which there 
was more than one brilliant color ; a yellow 
shirt highly ornamented with comic pictures; 
a wide-awake hat ; and other articles of cos- 
tume strictly according with the sober and 
sedate style of their wearer's more important 
habiliments. In appearance he was a medical 
student, of that departed school of medical 
students to which poor Albert Smith once 
belonged, and which he so pleasantly ridi- 
culed ; but the ffi^antic fellow was no ordi- 
nary specimen of his class. In age^ size, gro- 
tesque effirontery, and general wildness of 
aspect, he was a breathing caricature of the 
class of .young men, whose extravagant ab^ 
surdities more than fifteen years since bade 
defiance to satire— a caricature, moreover, 
regarded through a strong majmifying glass. 
In every point of detfdl, as well as in general 
effect, he was a perfect sample of his order, 
but a perfect specimen whose characteristics 
had been heightened to the extreme of bur- 
lesque. There was excess in his dusky shock 
of red-brown hair; excess in his bushy un- 
trimmed whiskers ; excess in his ruddy com- 
plexion, bulging lips, and prominent teeth ; 
excess in the colors and fashions of his absurd 
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costnme; excess in the big blnd^eon, which 
his right hand grasped at the middle, as an 
Irishman grasps his shillelah. Moreover, 
there was excess in Uie pungent aroma of to- 
bacco, which surrounded his course through 
Ufe. 

At a glance Mr. Rupert Smith knew this 
strange beinff, his name, profession, place of 
residence. Mr. Rupert Smith also knew 
pretty well the business on which he had 
come to Essex Court. 

But deeming it best to fei^ complete ig- 
norance about his uninyited visitor, Mr. Ru- 
pert Smith spoke as though he believed him 
to be a * dun.' 

* Well, my friend,* he said, eyeing the great 
fellow coolly, * you have made your way into 
my rooms. So far you have succeeded. 
But you won*t get any money out of me. I 
have none.* 

* I have not come here for money,* returned 
the intruder, defiantly. * Do you suppose I 
am one of the tradesmenyou have fleeced V 

* If you are not a sheriflrs officer or a " dun" 
of some sort, what on earth are you ?* asked 
Rupert, still standing on his hearthrug, ' and 
what right have you to force yourself on me 
in this rashion ?* 

* Hookey I Gammon ! you know me, as well 
as I know you — you smooth sneak I* 

'Thank you, sir, for the high opinion 
wlilch you are pleased to express of my per- 
Bo lal integrity. I must, however, again as- 
sure you that I do not remember ever to 
hcve seen you before this evening.* 

* My name is Savage,* roared the wearer of 
the comic shirt, *£vage, and my compli- 
ments to you.* 

* *Pon my honor, I should not have thought 
it,' replied Rupert, ironically, * you don't look 
like — a savage! — You are so mild, suave, 
courtly. A useM name, doubtless a useful 
name, for commercial purposes, but still a 
most inappropriate name, in your own case.* 

* My name is Nat Savage, sir— Nat Sava^ 
of " Middlesex,** * Mr. Savage exclaimed vi- 
ciously, brandishing his bludgeon. You 
know me now ? ay ?* 

* With regret, 1 must answer in the ne^ 
tive. I presume Nat is short for Nathaniel. 
So you are Mr. Nathaniel Savage, and your ad- 
dress is Middlesex. That is a very vague 
and general address, Mr. lavage. Is it suffi- 
cient for the General Post Office, as well as 
for your own comfort ?* 

liaising his voice to highest vocal thimder, 
Mr. Nathaniel Savage explained — * Middlesex 
is my hospital My address is Bristol Street, 
Tottenham Court Road. You used to be a 
frequent visitor at Mrs. Mutimer*s house — 
the house where I lodge.' 

* Bless me, you don't say so?' broke in Ru- 
pert lightly. * You must be the gentleman on 
the first floor — in point of fact, the chief 
lodger of my very worthy friend. Mrs. Muti- 
mer. And now I think of it, i remember 
having heard Mrs. Mutimer and her pretty 
little granddaughter speak of you, as Mr. 
Nathaniel Savage.— And, by the bye,* added 
the butterfly barrister, a fresh light of intelli- 
.cjence breaking over his face, * surely I saw 
)'oar name announced some two months since 



in a list of gentlemen who had received the 
diploma of the CoUeee of Surgeons— Ah, Mr. 
Savace, yours is a nobleprofession I The be- 
neficent triumps of a Hlarvey and a Jenner 
win be remembere^by grateful multitudes 
when Wellington is rorgotten.* 

*You be blowed — hold your jaw I* Mr. 
Savage exclaimed contemptuously. * I want 
no palaver of that sort — ^Thave business with 
you.* 

' Take a seat then, Mr. Savage.* 

* I won't take a seat :— I'll stand.' 

* Possibly you bring some message from 
Mrs. Mutimer?* 

' I bring you no message from Mrs. Mutimer. 
She is deacL* 

* Bless me ! you do not say so V 

* She is dead and buried-— buried at my ex- 
pense.* 

* My dear sir, your humanity does you cre- 
dit. Do sit down.* 

*■ She was buried a week since.' 

' Poor old lady 1 May she be happy I — She 
had many fine and womanly qualities,* con- 
tinued Mr. Rupert Smith, glibly; having first 
given due expression to his surprise at an 
event, concerning which he had been duly in- 
formed by certain letters sent to him by the 
deceased lady's granddaughter. 

* She had no £ie qualities — no single trait 
of womanly goodness,' bluntly responded Mr. 
Savage. * She was a miserable, vam, imbecile, 
godless old creature I' 

*Well, sir, I won't contradict you. You 
buried her ; so you have a right to an opinion 
on the subject But I am surprised at your 
intelligence.' 

* During the last five months,' answered 
Mr. Savage, with a significant grimace, ^ you 
have been a less frequent visitor in Bristol 
Street than formerly.' 

* A much less frequent visitor.' 

* Had that not been the case, you would 
have known what has been going on.' 

* No doubt' 
A pause. 

* I have more news for you,' resumed Mr. 
Nathaniel Savage, advancing two steps nearer 
Rupert's chair. 

*OflittleKitty?ofMissKent? Howisshe?' 

* She is very ill,' answered the young sur- 

feon, with a husky voice. * Her grandmother 
as left her almost penniless. That would 
be no matter imder certain circumstances. 

But ' 

*But — but whatf enquired Rupert with 
quickened curiosity, but with no manifestation 
of compassionate anxiety. 

* She is sick unto death,' answered the sur- 
geon, in deep, solemn, earnest tones — tones 
whidi would have made any ordinary spec- * 
tator of the scene put out of thought the 
speaker's flash appearance and vulgar styla 
*A change has been coming over her for 
many weeks past; a change which I have 
observed, Mr. Smith ; a change the sight of 
which has made me grind my teeth with 
rage, and vow by heaven, if any villam has ' 
wronged that girl, I will make her wrong 
mine, and take vengeance on him! Three 
nights since, Mr. Smith — she gave birth to a 
cMld.' 
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Sometliing paler than its wont was Ru- 
pert's face when he had receiyed this an- 
nouncement ; but no muscle of his body trem- 
bled—no sign of agitation was visible in his 
countenance ; but he felta sharp anguish as he 
listened — anguish whiclrne strove to conceal 
« ' I have touched you, Mr. Smith/ continued 
Nat Savage scornfully. ' If I had not touched 
vou, your glib tongue and lying fkoe would 
be feimuig pity for her — ^horror at her situa- 
tion-3oatning for her betraver. As it is, you 
sit still. Tou find it enough to do to feign — 
stupid indifierence. Do you hear me, man ? 
— iSi&X eirl has a child. She is lying at 
death's aoor, and she wants to see you.' 
' Does she say who is her child's father?' 
'She won't tdl his name. This afternoon 
she called God to witness the truth of her 
words, and then assured me that she and her 
child's father were married; that she was 
wife as well as a mother. Then she begged 
me to find you, and bring you to her bedside. 
She would tell me no more. I have done her 
bidding.' 

* Tou think me the &ther of her child, Mr. 
Savage V 

* I do.' 

* Tou are mistaken ; — ^but since she has sent 
for me at such a time, and in such a manner, 
you have re^ison for your mistake. I have 
taken great pains with tlie poor ^rl, and 
shown her much kindness; but my inter- 
course with her has been pure of evil act and 
evil thought. But of oourse I will hasten to 
her if she wishes to see me. The dictates of 
humanity ei^oin me to consent to her wish. 
I will start instantly.' 

Nat Savage held up his thick stick. 

* Not to-night,' he said ; * not to-night ; not 
for several nights to come. She is so ill that 
the excitement of an interview with you 
would kill her. Stay where you are. But I 
may assure her that you will come to see her 
as soon as I permit you to do so ? Tliat time 
may be three days or three weeks hence, but 
whenever it is you will come to her, and see 
her ? Tou promise me that V 

* Ipromise it.' 

* Where can I see you ?' 

* Either here or at my club— the Rhododen- 
dron. I will call every day in Bristol Street, 
and hear how she gets on. Here, let me give 
you some money; I haven't much, but she 
must have every comfort' 

* I will supply her with all she wants. She 
shall not need for money, however much she 
may be in need of justice.' 

* She cannot require justice from me, be- 
cause I have not wronged her. Tou suspect 
me unjustly, Mr. Savage.' 

* I wish I could believe you, Mr. Smith.' 
^ *Tou may take my word — ^given to you on 
the honor of a gentleman. Believe me— and 
shake my hand before you go.' 

For half a minute Nat Savage was in doubt 
whether he should take the proffered hand. 
Rupert's earnestness and inimitable assump- 
tion of sincerity staggered him. It was his 
wont to think charitably of all men, and he 
was, for the time, ready to believe that his 
suspicions with regard to .the barrister were 
groundless. 



There was a pause. 

At length the surgeon said, * No, Mr. Smith, 
I won't take your hand, for at present I don't 
know enough of you. I came here to-night 
believing you to be the most heartless, brutal 
ruffian in all London. Tou say righUy that I 
had good reason to think HI of you. Wnen the 
poor little creature told me just as much of 
her story as I have repeated to you, and finish- 
ed by asking me to hunt you up, naturally 
my suspicions pointed to you as Uie &ther of 
her child ; and, whoever may be the father of 
her child, whether he has married her or not, 
he must be a scoundrel to keep away from her 
at this moment.' 

' Indeed, he must be a cruel wretch,' as- 
sented Rupert, cordially. * But I assure you 
again you have wronged me. In her trouble 
she has sent for me, because I have shown 
her at times much kindness. She had no 
other motive to her conduct Come, take my 
hand.' 

These last words were said persuasively. 

* No ; not yet,' returned the surgeon, dog- 
gedly. * To-morrow or next day I will call 
on you again. We can shake hands then, if 
I fed sure that you are as good as your word.' 

* If you call to-morrow, don't come before 
the evening. I shall be out all day. I have 
an engagement But, mind me, I should like 
to see you.' 

* Will you be home at 9 p.m. ?' 

* I will make a x>oint of being here by that 
hour.' 

* Then I will call to-morrow evening.' 
' Tou still think me a villain V enquired 

Rupert, with. a smile. 

In at Savage was silent 

Distrust of Rupert's smooth tongue, and a 
^nerous impulse to put faith in its fiur-seem- 
mg statments, contended for the mastery in 
his breast. 

* Mr. Smith,' the honest fellow said, with 
rough courtesy in the first part of his speech, 
and with an air of stern menace at its dose, 
* I wish to think well of you, for you speak 
like an honorable man ; and when I am sure 
I have wronged you, I will ask your pardon 
for my violence to-night; — ^but, mind this— 
whoever is that girl's enemy is my enemy, 
and he sha'n't have caused her a sigh for 
which he shall not pay me with a groan.' 

Having uttered this memorable uireat, Mr. 
Nathanid Savage flourished his stick over his 
head, and, without fhrther parley, took his 
departure. 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

BXTFEBT BSCITH FITTS A FBW QUESTIOKS 
TO HDCSELF. 



'RuFBBT Smith,' observed the bearer of 
that name, addressing himself, as soon as Mr. 
Nathaniel Savage's retreating steps had ceas- 
ed to be audible on the staircase, *in your 
brief career you have often been impruaent, 
and occasionally have felt the pricks of a sen- 
sitive consdence; but In one matter alone 
have you acted in a way for which no expres- 
sions of contempt and reprobation would be 
extravagant When you became for a few 
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Short months the slare of a morbid iSmcy for 
a certain dark-eyed maiden you were an utter 
fool, and now a law of nature, prompting you 
to defend yourself against the natural conse- 
quences of your extreme folly, requires that 
voQ should be, in all that pertains to special 
DUsinesB, an utter rogue. It is hard upon 
you, my dear boy ; but you haye brought it 
on yourself To behaye like a rascal is alwajrs 
rainfiil to a man of a cultiyated intellect 
uui you must endure the pain — accepting it 
as a just punishment for past offences. Unless 
you will consent to be a scoundrel, you can- 
not escape from a particular and most humili- 
ating complication. Brgo^ my dear boy, you 
must be a scoundrel Let us hope you won't 
find the part beyond your powers. Doubt- 
less you will be yerv uncomfortable for a few 
days under a noyel consciousness of scoun- 
drelism; but you'll soon adapt yourself to 
altered circumstances, and most likely in the 
course of a few weeks you will altogether 
fo^et that you are a scoundrel' 

llius communing with himself, Mr. Rupert 
Smith sat down in his easy chair. 

Great was the difference between the ap- 
pearance of Rupert's sitting-room on the last 
evening of his Temple life, and the aspect of 
the chamber in past time. Whereas it for- 
merly abounded in furniture, pictures, gim- 
cracks, ornaments, and arrangements for per- 
sonal comforts, it now was peryaded by an 
air of ckill penury, and b^ a conspicuous 
absence of luxurious appointments. The 
room had been dismantled; and the most 
yaluable items of its former ftuniture had 
been sold for cash payments to Wardour 
Street deaJers, or to Rupert's personal friends. 

By the close of the following day, the 
chambers would be entered by a new tenant, 
who had already paid Mr. Rupert Smith a 
cheque for the scant supply of chairs and 
tables, fittings and upholstery, left in theuL 
* The last night ' in an old home, stripped of 
its comforts, and about to pass into new hands, 
must necessarily be a period of gloom. 

If Rupert was borne down with sadness, 
he had grounds for his despondency. 

During the few last days he had been oc- 
cupied with final arrangements. He had not 
disposed of his gimcracks and chattels with- 
but much bargaining, and many feats of cun- 
ning and misrepresentation. A few hours 
before he had been busily engaged at Fur- 
niyal's Inn, pacMng the huge chest of which 
Miss Guerdon, of Euunpton Court Palace, had 
engaged to take charge, during the absence 
of the young men fix)m England. 

Amongst other papers m that chest was 
Rupert's last will and testament — a document 
which he had drawn on that same day, leav- 
ing thereby Edward Smith, of Fumiyal's 
Inn, his sole executor, and Miss Guerdon, of 
Hampton Court Palace, his sole legatee. 
' Tou see, Ned, I haye a little money in my 
hands now, and as I may drop before it is 
all spent,' Rupert had lightly obeeryed to his 
friend, ' I have made my will, and put it in the 
chest If anything should happen to me, 
you will know where to find it' 

These and sLoular business matters, toge- 
ther with many sources of lively anxiety, mid I 



kept Mr. Rupert Smith in a state of keen ex- 
dtement But now that the last touch had 
been put to his plana and he seemed, through 
the departure of Mr. Nathaniel Savage, to 
have escaped a ffrand shoal of possible dis- 
aster, his spirits fell, and for a brief while his 
courage fiuled him. 

He reflected on the nearness of his escape 
from the mah who had constituted himself 
Kitty Kent's avenpper. He thought how, had 
Kitty Kent been Just a trifle more communi- 
cative to Nat Savage, it would have been im- 
possible to blind the eyes or lull the suspicions 
of that very intrusiye and ofiScious surgeon. 
The immeduite danger was past ; true, it was 
past To-morrow evening Mr. Nathajiiel Say- 
age would find himself outwitted, and would 
seek in vain for the man who had eluded his 
vengeance. Rupert felt confident that he 
should escape an embarrassment which, for 
months past, he had dreaded more acutely 
than an exposure of his pecuniary trouble. 
He had won the prize in a bold fame. But 
still a shudder crept through his frame as he 
recalled the suppressed earnestness with 
which Nat Savage had said, * Whoever is that 
girl's enemy is my enemy, and he shall not 
have caused her a sigh for which he shall not 
pay me with a groaiL' 

And as the s^tdow passed away, the cun- 
ning, cold, subtle Rupert rose £rom his 
seat^ and lookine steadily at his reflection in 
a mirror, spoke thus to that Mr. Rupert Smith 
whom he knew so thoroughly : * Why am I 
a coward ? Although I was calm, and sar- 
castic, and outwanuy composed to that big 
bully, my heart grew dull at the eight of him 
—as it always does grow dull and feint when 
danger is unminent Why am I coward ? — 
Is it because my pulses are slow that I can 
neither love, nor hate, nor act, nor think 
generously, like other men ?' 



CHAPTER LXXVL 

PIG-ffrr GULLY. 

In Australia, something more than one 
hundred and ten miles from Melbourne, as 
the shades of closing day were ramdly deep- 
ening into night, in the month of December, 
1853, there sat two men in private confer- 
ence, smoking short pipes and drinking their 
nightly rations of spirit and water. They 
were (or rather they recently had been) gold- 
diggers. Toung men they were, bronz^ by 
exposure to wind and sun, and bearing a no- 
table resemblance to each other — ^a resem- 
blance heightened rather than obscured by 
their bushy beards and whiskers, and the pro- 
fusion of hair upon their heads. Any casual 
observer of their stronff mutual likeness 
would have taken them for near kinsmeur- 
but, as they drank their grog and smoked, 
points of disrimilarity in their feces and ways 
of thinking became apparent 

The one who seemed somewhat the young- 
er of the two bore in his aspect unmlstakea- 
ble signs of recent illness. The prominence 
of his cheekbones, the weary and despondent 
expression of his countenance, and tlie occa- 
sional unsteadiness of his gaze, were but 
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three out, of eeyeral indications, that he had 
recently suffered a sliarp attack of fever, and 
though conyalescent, was still an invalid. 
The face, voice, and lively banter of the oth- 
er, as he strove to cheer the drooping spirits 
of his companion, were conclusive evidence 
that he eigoyed good bodily health. 

The day had been intensely hot — hot be- 
yond the ordinary fierceness of Australian 
summer heat ; but now that the sun had fall- 
en, the air was rapidly becoming cooler — in- 
deed, had already become so cool that the 
diggers on whose privacy this history is 
biSaking had closed the door of their hut Be 
it borne in mind that this hut, ingeniously 
constructed of rudely cut timber and canvas, 
stood in Pig-sty Gully, Blue Range, Bendigo ; 
and that its occupants were the last of human 
race still to be encountered in the inmiediate 
vicinity of a spot which nine months earlier 
had enjoyed hiffh reputation amongst the 
gold-seekers. The time was not fiir distant 
.when Melbourne papers told strangely fascin- 
ating tales of that auriferous guUy — of the 
nuggets which had been picked up in it by 
chance wayfarers, and of the pounds avoir- 
dupois of precious yellow dust which had 
been, daily for a month together, gleaned 
from its soU by well-organised parties of 
workers. ' 

There was a run upon Pig-sty Gully. 
Gangs of hirsute desperadoes ; &ardless lads 
just from school; clerks from Melbourne 
stores; servants from every homestead in 
Victoria; wily ticketof-leave men; noisy 
sailors ; swarms of poverty-stricken emigrants 
from every region of continental Europe ; 
women sent out from St. Gileses and West- 
minster to disseminate London vice in co- 
lonial towns; scholarly gentlemen— clergy- 
men, lawyers, physicians — who, having con- 
ceived dissatisfaction with the &l8e refine- 
ment and vexatious restrictions of civilised 
society, and having sought a better system 
and happier ways of life in Australian gold 
fields, had learnt too late that it is better to 
endure with patience the annoyances of a 
European city, than to herd with ruffians un- 
der circumstances that place revolvers and 
loaded bludgeons in the list of necessary 
household utensils. Amongst the straggling 
army, also, came English ladies — women fa- 
miliar with the luxury and refinement of the 
classes who are both wealthy and gentle. A 
few years earlier they had known no more 
trying exercise than a canter over breezy 
downs, or a rapid waltz in a ball room ; and 
now they were trudging at their husband's 
heels, bearing their bf^s, slung at their 
backs in ^psy &shion. 

From Forest Creek and the Ovens, from 
Melbourne and far-distant Sydney, and from 
every comer of the Bendigo country, vag- 
rants tramped, waggons crejaked, and oxen 
were fiogged to Pig-sty Gully. From Ragged 
Hole, De£l Man's Gullv, Frenchman's Cof- 
fin, Madhouse Comer, l^udding Lane, Bloody 
Glen, Murderer's Gully, and a thousand other 
enphozdously named places, poured in the 
adventurers. Of every hundred persons who 
visited the spot not ten remained to labor. 
The first axxivals worked their claims for a 



while to ereat advantage, and when they had 
exhausted them, returea (sometimes for a con- 
sideration) in favor of the new comers, who 
were daily more numerous. Before the little 
valley had been three months In possession 
of the gold seekers, it was, at a glance, mani- 
fest to clever diggers who entered it in search 
of a good place, that there was no room for 
them, and that they had better hasten else- 
where. So the tide of human enerey and 
passion passed on, leaving the narrow Fig-fity 
to those whom diggers' law regarded as its 
rightfhl occupants. 

The first man to break turf in Pig-sty Gul- 
ly was a brawny L*ishmanj who, after starv- 
ing as a bricklayer in Dublm, and undergoing 
sentence of transportation for an i^ence 
against the rights of property, rose jto 'emin- 
ence in Victoria. Enterms the'ffully whenit 
was a picturesque vale, clothed with fh^ 
herbage, and watered by a pleasant stream 
that ran through a tract of noble woodland, 
this Irishman, in conjunction with five con- 
genial friends, had toiled there for ten days 
with rare good luck, when, in a happy vem 
of poetical appreciation of the natural beau- 
ties which surrounded him, he exclaimed — 
* It's a riffht nate little pig-sty ; and, by Si. 
Patrick, that will be its name I and before 
Fve dene with it, I shall make it look much 
more like a pig-sty than ever it did.' The 
prophecy and the threat were fulfilled. Rg- 
sty Gully was the name of the place; and be- 
fore Mr. Murphy and his companions turned 
their backs upon it, they had done much to 
increase its resemblance to a house of unclean 
beasts. They, and the multitude who fol- 
lowed them, stripped the turf from the hills' 
sides and the rivers' banks ; delved pits, sunk 
shaits, cut trenches, and forced lx>rines in 
every direction. The water of the little 
river they first diverted from its natural 
course, and eventually exhausted. It was a 
contest between gentle Nature and men in a 
condition of semi-savagery. For a time the 
victory was to the latter. They toiled with 
pick and shovel, they delved and puddled, 
they suffered under scorching suns by day, 
and keen frosts by night, they ate half-cooked 
food and drank impure water (impure — ^for 
soon the once clear rivulet became dark and 
offensive), flavored with poisonous spirits or 
the dried leaves of gum trees. Fever and 
dysentery swept away strong men, and wom- 
en with babies at their breasts ; but the sur- 
vivors toiled on — wearied and disheartened, 
but still clinging fiercely to their purpose. 
The workers sufrered much, but gentle Na- 
ture suffered more. Before twelve months 
had passed, the verdant groves and lofty 
trees, the gorgeous fiowers and birds of brill- 
iant plumage, had disappeared ; and in their 
place were visible tracts of broken earth, 
nests of miserable huts, mounds of excavated 
soil, trunks of charred timber, and piles of 
mbbish. Pig-sty Gully became a fit name for 
the formerly secluded hollow. But whosoever 
shall wander to the place now will find that 
Nature has survived the outrage of man's 
impious band, and is beautifying the scene of 
u^ disorder with luxuriant vegetation. 
The toilers found that which they sought^ 
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bnt not enough to flstisfythem. Treasure 
came to the seekers ; but u its entire amount 
and the number of those who wrought to win 
it were given, it would be seen that upon the 
whole man did not gain much from 1^ busi- 
ness in Pig-sty Gully. 

The two friends of the lonely cabin entered 
Pig-sty Gully at a time when more practised 
diggers had left it, and when even mexperi- 
en&d adventurers began to see that it was a 
dry cow — ^unable to repiy the art of the most 
dexterous milkers. They belonged to the 
order of * gentlemen diggers/ having come 
up from ^Iboume, like hundreds of other 
' cultivated men, under the impression that a 
turn at the digging would be an agreeable 
diversion, ana might result in a prize of 
weighty nuggets. At Melbourne, whither 
desire to see strange lands had brought them, 
they had found life more expensive than they 
had anticipated — ^the great influx of emi- 
grants on their way to the ^Id-fields having 
raised the value or necessaries almost to fam- 
ine prices. In consequence of this unlooked 
for state of aflfairs, they had found their funds 
unexpectedly exhausted; and when their 
purses were nearly empty it had struck them 
that, like more than ooe-half of the Mel- 
bourne people, they might as well try to re- 
plenish their finances at the diggings. 

So they marched up the country, directing 
their steps to that Pig-sty Gully of which 
they had received glowing accounts; and 
having arrived there they lud out the greater 
part of their slender stock of cash on diggers' 
tools, a digger's hut together with its fmni- 
ture, and the good- will of a claim which was 
surrendered them — as most saleable commo- 
dities are surrendered to inexperienced buy- 
ers — for something more than a fair consid- 
eration 

A month's experience satisfied them that, 
as far as they were concerned. Pig-sty Gully 
would be a profitless speculation. Rumors 
were afloat that the veins of the glen were 
exhausted ; they saw smiles of amusement in 
the bronzed faces of their digger acquaintan- 
ces when they confessed to having paid, in 
addition to the fees for licenses, a small sum 
of specie for their right to extract bullion 
from their allotted portion of the fiimous 
vale ; they observed also that the population 
of the Gully daily became more scant, old 
workers moving off in search of richer 
ground, and no new arrivids filling up the 
vacant places. It was soon clear to them 
that they had been taken in, and that their 
most prudent course would be to walk back 
to Melbourne. 

Indeed, they had decided to do so ; when 
the evil fortune which had followed them 
struck the younger of the two with fever. 
For twelve days it seemed that death would 
divide these companions — ^for the younger 
was smitten with a sore disease, against 
which his constitution had to struggle, un- 
aided by the medical art which he could 
have commanded in a city. And whilst that 
younger man was so contending with a stem 
physical foe, no woman could hav.. surpassed 
his companion as a tender and devoted nurse. 
There was no doctor at hand ; but the se- 



|nior procured, lor exorbitant sums, from the 
store in Cadger's Alley — a fiimons market for 



the diggers, some six miles distant from Pie- 
sty Gudly — ^meat, flour, whiskey, and mem- 
cines. To obtain these comforts that senior 
sold to a dealer in Cadger's Alley divers chat- 
tels pertaining to himself, and to the estab- 
lishment in which his friend was a partner. 
He sold his watch, watch-chain, rings, a re- 
volver, a lifi^preserver, his entire stock of 
digger's utensils, his own camp-bed and wa- 
terproof rug, and a pair of boots. Many 
toilsome marches between Cadger's Alley 
and Pig-sty Gully did that trusty friend 
make, bearmg on his back the goods which 
he sold, and Uie provisions for which he had 
to pay so dearly. And when he was in the 
cabin he was mde&tigable in the perform- 
ance of the duties of physician, nurse, and 
cook ; administering his own prescriptions of 
quinine and wine, and with his own hand 
putting into his patient's mouth the savory 
beef-tea which he had himself prepared. 

At length the vigilant nurse and servitor 
was rewarded. 

The fever quitted his friend, who forthwith 
made good speed towards health. 

But oy the time the patient had begun to 
step firmly, and feel himself on the way to 
perfect recovery. Pig-sty Gully was deserted. 

Another famous gold bed had been discov- 
ered, twelve miles aistant from Pig-?ty Gul- 
ly, and pleasantly designated Cut-throat Gut- 
ter. One morning news came of the marvel- 
lous doings at Cut-throat Gutter; and ere 
night the entire population of the Gully, with 
the exception of the two fhends, had depart- 
ed. Yes, in one scorching November day, 
the entire swarm moved off,— diggers, tou- 
wom women, ragamuflSn children, bull-dogs, 
lean horses, carts, and waggons I 

It was a general exodus I 

* There, old fellow,* observed the elder 
friend, in that light fashion by which he gave 
a ludicrous air to the most painful features of 
his hard life, * now we are monarchs of all 
we survey ; Pig-sty Gully and all its ^old be- 
long to us, not by priority of occupation, but 
by succession. We are the lawful heirs of 
our late neighbors. Shall we stay on, and 
see what we can get out of the deserted 
claims — working without pick, shovel,* or 
cradle? What say you, my boy? — No? — 
Tou think we had better move back to Mel- 
bourne ?' 

* That's my notion of our best course,' re- 
turned the convalescent, smiling sadly. * But 
how shall we make ^e Journey? I shall 
not be fit to march for some days to come. 
You have saved my life, dear fellow ; but I 
shall not cease to be a burden to you till time 
and quinine have put some more strength in- 
to me.' 

* We shall get down to Melbourne easily 
enough,' was the answer. * I was yesterday 
talking it over with Morton, the man who 
keeps the store at Cadger's Alley, and we 
have made arrangements for the journey. 
Ten days hence there will be a return team 
from this place to Melbourne, and the men in 
char^ will take you into town for a sum 

> withm our reach. I shall walk the distance 
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in three or four dajrs ; and when once we 
have made our way back to the habitations 
of civilised m^, I flatter myself that we shall 
be able to take care of oorselyes.' 

The plan seemed pmdent and practicable. 

So the friends tarried ten days longer in 
the deserted gully — ^the invalid passing most 
of his time in eatmg, drinking, and sleeping, 
according to the wont of convalescents ; the 
vigorous senior maintaining his toilsome in- 
tercourse with Cadger's Altey. 

On the eighth of these days oi cheerless, 
solitary waiting in Pig-sty Gully, the conva- 
lescent was surprised by the return of his 
firiend firom Oadgefs Alley three hours before 
the appointed time. 

* Ail right,' exclaimed the senior, hasten- 
ing to his friend. ' The team will be ffoing 
down to-morrow. We must be at Cac^ger's 
Alley by nine o'clock; you must therefore 
get a good night's rest, for, notwithstanding 
your rapid improvement, you are still weak 
as water, and will find the six miles' walk 
quite as much as you can manage. Here, we 
will make ourselves jolly, and turn our backs 
on Pig-sty Gully in an amiable temper. I 
have bought a beefsteak, two bottles of stout, 
a loaf of decent bread, and two ounces of 
really food tobacco. My dear boy, cheer up, 
we will feast like princes.' 

Whereupon the lively senior made a fire 
andgrilled the steak. 

Wnich steak the two digeers— sitting in 
their hut in the midst of the aeserted gully — 
devoured with keen appetite, pledging each 
other, whilst they so devoured it, in draughts 
of foaming beer. 

The repast at an end, the two young men 
took out their pipes and tested the quimty of 
the tobacco. 

It was sound, pure, aromatic shag— good 
tobacco for any aty in Europe : marvellously 
good for the Australian diggings — and as 
tiie two Mends smoked it. they recalled old 
times — ^the &ces, and scenes, and homes, of 
distant England. 

They spoke of the past without sadness, 
and the future had no terrors for them. 

Thus were the two yoimg men sitting and 
talking, when the readers of this story en- 
tered their cabin in Pig-sty Gully. 



CHAPTER LXXVn. 

BBOTHEB BUPBRT. 

* Ottb trip here has been a mistake. We 
had better have stayed in Melbourne, and 
painted portraits,' said the younger of the 
young men, taking his pipe from his mouth. 

* It has been a miBtake,*^ rejoined the elder 
— ^whose appearance did not mdicate that he 
was much his companion's senior—* but not 
a disaster. We have life, intellect, and bodily 
strength left to us — for your strength is com- 
ing back to you so rapidly that I may speak 
as if you were really m possession of it To 
men of our ace, with sound constitutions, ac- 
tive wits, ana the command of an art which 
finds a market in every civilised country, no 
mishap or conjuncture of misfortunes de- 



serves the name of disaster. Certainly, we 
have reached a somewhat low grade .in the 
social scale I I do not shut my eyes to the 
unpleasant features of our case.' 

* I wish I could,' interposed the convaleB- 
cent, moodily. 

* Here I sit, clad in a pair of trowsers, very 
much the worse for wear, a woollen Jumper, 
and a pair of boots which will^ I think, out- 
last my journey on foot firom this place to 
Melbourne. 1 have also amongst my per- 
sonal appointments, a cabbage-tree hat, a 
spirit fiaak, a revolver, seven shillings <rf 
Queen Victoria's current coinage, a buoyant 
heart, and a conscience void of offenca Gold 
have I none ; of silver my entire stock con- 
sists of the seven shillings already mentioned. 
How my old friends of the Rhododendron 
would laugh if they saw my pitiable plight' 

' Poor Ru,' rejoined the convalescent, affso- 
tionately, and with an accent of gratitude, 
^ you have indeed stript yourself bare for my 
sake' 

' I was sadly afraid, Ned,' answered the 
other, ' that I should have had to sell yon up 
also, in order to raise sinews of war with 
which to fi^t that abominable fever. By 
the God of Wealth, if the enemy had held 
out much longer, I should have had to pilfer 
your personal possessions and turn them into 
money. Indeed, I more than once debated 
which of your chattels should be sold first — 
when I had made ducks and drakes of my 
ovm portable property. 

' As it is,' observed the convalescent, smil- 
ing, * you have disposed of the entire buunesB 
stock of the firm. But you have left my pe- 
culiar possessions untouched.' 

' I can assure you that at one time I was 
sadly afraid I should be compelled to make 
away with them. I should have sold your 

gistols without compunction; but it would 
ave caused me a pang to surrender oor 
Other's watch— and the ring with the Star- 
ling arms engraved upon it — ^to a haid-fisted 
knave who would have insisted on having 
them for a tenth part of their actual value. 
You will do well, though, to conader the 
probability that you will have to pawn them 
m Melbourne.' 

' When we have returned to our old quarters 
at Mrs. Gray's we will set to work and earn 
money. We have a store of brushes and pig^ 
ments in our box there, canvas is cheap, and 
social distractions won't induce us to waste 
our time. We must turn portrait paint- 
ers, Ru, and hand down tb posterity the &cc8 
of lucky diggers and liberated convicts. We 
shall soon have plenty of money.' 

* But in the mean mne, we shall have to pay 
for board and lodging — ^two costly items in 
Melbourne at the present time. It is jnst pos- 
sible that on reaching the town I m&j find a 
letter of credit waiting for me at the MeV 
bourne Bank ; for in my last letters to En- 
gland I intimated in plam terms that enough 
money to help me back to the old country 
would be acceptable. Gad, Ned, what a 
pleasant surprise it would be for us to find a 
hundred pounds lymg at the bank ready tar 
our acceptance 1 What should we do with 
such a sum V 
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* Return to England— Am which we hare 
been absent far too lonff.' 

* Ton mean that ? Y ou really want to re- 
tain to the old comitry V 

' I pme to Bee the white Needles once more/ 
returned the convalescent with pathetic em- 
phasis. ' It is time, Ru, for us to have done 
with this idle, yagabond life. We left London 
in the autunm of 1847 ; it is now the Decem- 
ber of 1853. More than six years have we 
spent in wandering oyer the surface of the 
earth; and here we are — ^poor, unknown, and 
with no more power to help others than we 
possessed in our old student days.' 

* Too true, Ned ; too true,' answered the 
senior with a scarcely perceptible sneer on 
his lips. * We have no power to help others, 
but what affects me much more keenly, I con- 
fess, is — ^that we have very little power to 
help ourselves.' 

^ Let us strain every nerve to get back to 
England,' said the convalescent, speaking 
with those earnest, hesitating utterances 
which readers of this histoiy have often 
heard from the lips of a certain young artist 
' Enough of my life has been wasted in idle re- 
pining and aimless vagrancy. The old grief 
which broke me down when I was a ooy, 
has worn itself out. Bince my illness, Ru, my 
illness which, had it not been for you, would 
have ended in my death, sadness and deep 
despondency have held me ; — a profound re- 
gret for time mis-spent and opportunities ne- 
glected, and a miserable hopelessness of ever 
being able to redeem the past. But to-night, 
under the sadness which weighs upon me, I 
hear the voice of hope ; and there is an in- 
spiring conviction within mc that if I return 
to London and endeavor to carry out the 
honest purpose of my boyhood^ I shall still 
become, through my own exertions, a useful, 
an honored, and a happy man.' 

'Are you sure you don't overrate your 
strength? Is it not just possible that the 
" old grief" to which you alluded just now, is 
not dead, but only slumbers ; that if }rou re- 
turned to the land which gave you birth, it 
would once more become an ever present 
sorrow f 

For a minute the convalescent made no 
reply. 

Then he stretched forth his right hand, 
and laying it upon his companion's shoulder, 
answered, * Dear brother Kupert, you may 
trust me, for I am sure that I can trust myself. 
When I return to England I shall do so with 
a fixed purpose to make Art my sole earthly 
care. No other interest shall lure me from 
the work whidi I have neglected so long.' 
After a silence which lasted for three minutes, 
he added, * if she and her sister have left the 
old house, I shall doubtless like to visit it, 
and recall old times. I still love her->how 
could it be otherwise?— but I no longer love 
her with selfish, passionate desire, if on my 
return to England I found her the wife of an 
honest man, or if I entered by chance a 
church and saw her in hex bridal dress, led off 
in triumph bv the man who had just married 
her, I should, depart joyfiil at her happiness. 
Indeed, I do not overrate my strength. 
Trust me.' 



' You are a rare good fellow, Ned ; a rare 
good fellow.' 

* Tut, tut I don't tiy to make a fool of me,' 
bluntly returned the convalescent. 

Then that unsteady light, which has al- 
ready been noticed as one of the signs of his 
physical weakness, was for half-a-minute 
very noticable in his eyes, and ere another 
minute had passed he blurted out, * Brother 
Rupert, dear brother, man may bear for man 
love surpassing the love of woman. Oh! 
would to €k>d i could make you see how I love 
you.' Whereupon, ashamed of his own ardor, 
and overcome by the strength of affectionate 
emotions which m his state of transient debili- 
ty he was unable to control, he threw himself 
back on the narrow camp bed on which he had 
been sitting, and sobbea hysterically. 

^Knowing well that when men are over- 
taken by womanish distress they may not be 
comforted by the tender words which soothe 
womanly sorrow, brother Rupert left the hut 
hastily, m order that his presence might not 
add to the embarrassment and confusion 
which he was aware Edward would in 
another minute experience, in consequence of 
this display of feminine weakness. 

For a mmute * brother Rupert ' paced up 
and down before the door of his hut. The 
sun had by this time almost fiiUen, but by the 
light of the rising moon the dismal ana re- 
pulsive disorder of the devastated gully was 
plainly visible. Besides his own footsteps, 
the melancholy digger caught no sign of fife 
in his immediate vicinity. From every di- 
rection, however, there came to him through 
the digjmce the noise of firearms, and me 
angrj^Btking of dogs. In every hollow and 
gufiy^on every wooded hillside and open 
sweep of the great Bendigo gold-field where 
diggers had settled, there was a brisk crack- 
ing of revolvers and a discordant clamor of 
dogs. 
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CHAPTER LXXVin. 

SEX YBABS. 



After six years of travel, adventure and 
strange vicissitudes, Rupert and Edward had 
become two luckless units of the wild, labor- 
ious multitude, dwelling upon the Australhm 
gold-fields. 

Their vagrant course and unsettled way of 
life during those six years can be sketched in 
a few words with accurateness and par- 
ticularity sufficient for the purposes of this 
story. 

In the October of 1847 they left England, 
and with the intention of canying out their 
scheme for a prolonged residence in Rome ar- 
rived at Paris, in which city events occurred 
which altered all their plans. Edward fell 
£11 — so ill, that for many weeks physicians 
apprehended a sudden close to his existence, 
and, for many months after the disappear- 
ance of the more violent features of his in- 
disposition, feared that his powers would be 
permanently impaired. For nearly three 
months his energies were so prostrated that 
Rupert found it necessary to be in constant 
attendance upon him, treating him as one in- 
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capable of acting or thinkm^ fbr himself, 
and ta^ng precautions for his safety fh)m 
the consequences of his own disordered fac- 
ulties and darkened intelligence. For a 
while he was weak and helpless as a new- 
bom child; and when his bodily vigor had 
been regained, so profound a gloom held 
him, that for da^s together he would main- 
tain a dogged silence, giving no answer to 
questions especially addres^ to him, and 
shrinking from the advances of those who 
endeavored to rouse him from morose des- 
pondency and yet more alarming apathy. 
Grave anxiety was expressed by his medical 
attendants lest this moral and intellectual 
stupor should result in permanent fatuity; 
and as soon as he maifested signs of returning 
curiosity and interest in the affairs of daily 
life, it was urged by those same prudent db- 
servers, that he should be lured to enter on a 
course of mental exertion. 

An attempt was made to induce him to 
resume artistic labors; but the attempt was 
vain. Complying with Rupert^s suggestions, 
he pondered on a subject for a new picture, 
and, during the few days spent in imagina- 
tive effort, he evinced something of his old 
cheerfulness. He even expressed his convic- 
tion that he should be himself again as soon 
as he had fairly returned to his work ; but 
when he took pencil ia hand, and endeavored 
to sketch a first design for tlxe contemplated 
picture, he saw his own terrible weakness, 
and hastening from the table where he had 
made the abortive effort, threw himself upon 
a couch, pale and trembling with agitation. 
' Rupert, he said, half-an-hour lat^when 
his friend came to his side, * it woulffl|lll me 
to make another trial. I mean — if imade 
another trial, hideous despair would drive 
me to self-murder. My hand has lost its 
cunning, my brain is powerless to think, 
my will is impotent, my heart no longer 
feels. Life is left to me only that I may 
know my abject fate.' 

For the next three days the luvalid scarcely 
opened his lips — ^to speak or take nourish- 
ment. 

But soon he rallied once more. 

The result of the first essay to arouse with- 
in him an interest in his old pursuits, did not 
induce Rupert to repeat the attempt 

Clearly there was need for treatment of 
another sort. 

The physicians advised a course of novelty 
and diversion. Since complete &ilure had 
attended the endeavor to rouse their patient 
to cheerfulness and health by leading him 
back to avocations which had formerly been 
his chief source of pleasure, it was recom- 
mended that the effect should be tried of 
travel and residence in scenes which had 
nothing whereby he could be reminded of 

East sorrow. The doctors dissuaded Rupert 
"om the thought of carrying out the plan for 
a residence in Rome, srace every object in 
that city, not less than remembrance of the 
circumstances which had first led him to 
meditate a journey to the Holy City, would 
tend to disturb rather than soothe him. * Let 
him for two years live with nature, and for- 
get art,' observed the physicians; and they 



suggested an AiRrican tour — as a good 
means for obtaining perfect change of scene 
— ^and intercourse with men widely differing 
from the inhabitants of Europe, in ways of 
life and modes of thought. • 

After a faint show of reluctance, Edward 
consented to the proposal; and before the 
spring of 1848 was at an end, he and his 
friend were in New York. 

The next four years they spent in travelling 
from one region of the vast American cont^ 
nent to anoUier. In the picturesque solitudes 
of Canadian forests, the superb cities of 
Northern States, and the hospitable man- 
sions of Southern planters, they foimd the 
diversion which they sought; and Edward 
regained much of his former vigor of mind 
and body. Li the winter of 1849, the two 
friends were residing in Boston, exercising 
the profession of artists, and obtaining from 
the most distinguished leaders of that culti- 
vated city substantial patronage as well as 
friendly countenance. Rupert was full occu- 
pied 88 a painter of portraits ; and Edward 
having applied to that department of art in 
which he felt himself most qualified to excel, 
painted three landscapes — one of which may 
be seen, at tliis day, in the chief art gallery 
of New York. In the following winter they 
were at New Orleans, where they arrived 
after a leisurely and by no ineans direct pro- 
gress through wide regions that have since 
become familiar ground to every English 
reader. A year later they were at Rio Jai> 
eiro, from which capital they made their way 
— sometimes on foot, more frequently on 
horses — through lands of gorgeous scenery 
and dilapidated cities, to Buenos Ayres, and 
tlience northwards through the Argentine 
Republic, Bolivia, Peru, and ^Columbia. — 
Wherever the young Englishmen tarried, 
they found welcome and kindness, and in 
whatever city they stayed for more than a 
few days they exercised their art for pay- 
ment — ^thus, in some places, partly defraying 
the cost of living, and, in a few centres of 
human life where they were so fortimate as 
to encounter liberal patrons, making consid- 
erable addition^ to their nmds. By New 
York merchants and Washington placemen, 
by New England farmers and Virpnian 

Slanters, and by the proud hidalgoes, impu- 
ent priests, and laughter-loving beauties of 
Spanish America, the young artists were 
received with characteristic hospitality, and 
for many a day after they had given thanks 
for courteous entertainment and had gone 
upon their way, were remembered as the 
* English brothers/ for their own admissions, 
not less than their mutual resemblance and 
close intimacy, established the &ct of their 
near relationship. They said that they were 
brothers — Rupert by the avowal publishing 
to curious enquirers a fact which, for a con-t 
siderable period, he had concealed from his 
half-broUier, and Edward making the state- 
ment on the strength of certain revelations 
with which the butterfly barrister had en- 
lightened him during their sojourn in Paris. 
Those revelations, made by Rupert for the 
especial purpose of drawing Edward yet clos- 
er to his heart, wrought in the young artist 
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aU the results which they were meant to 
efTect Loying Rupert already as a constant, 
tried, devoted friend, Edward, on leamine the 
unhappy secret of his half-brothefs dishon- 
orable birth, lavished upon him that senti- 
ment of &mily affection, which was a chief 
quality of his loving nature. Forthwith his 
attachment to Colonel Starling's basely-born 
son was warmed and colored by emotions of 
generous fealty and personal fondness, similar 
to those which had characterised the rever- 
ential admiration with which he had ever re- 
garded his &ther— had ever regarded Iheir 
common ftdJier, 

There was in the artist's generous breast a 
hnming sense of the wrong which had been 
done to his half-brother ere he was bom ; a 
liyely and Almost resentful recognition of the 
cruel consequences of their fisimer's sin, and 
of the injustice to which that sin might, 
under contingencies, give rise. It had never 
been his wont to give much thought to the 
possibility that at some fUture date he mi^ht 
become the inheritor of his grandfather's title 
and estate. Readers doubtless remember that 
the existence of that possibility was a source 
of anguish and temptation to him, whilst the 
obstacles to his wished-for marriage with Flo 
did not appear absolutely insuperable; but 
he had always done his best to look away 
from a subject fraught with trouble and en- 
ticements to evil imagination. For the most 
part his efforts to keep this dazzling possi- 
bility out of sight were successftQ. Had he 
koown that his cousin Frank — the heir of 
Gamlinghaj, had been declared bv his physi- 
cians to ha^e a constitution so delicate and 
imminently threatened with pulmonary dis- 
ease, that be would most probably die before 
he attained the age of thirty years, those 
efforts would perhaps have been less persist- 
ent and effectual. But unlUce Rupert (who, 
on certain subjects, forebore to make his half- 
brother as wise as himself) Edward was 
ignorant how great was the probability that, 
in the course of a few years, lus cousin, youne 
Frank Starling, would be in his grave, and 
the aged baronet of Gamlinghay would have 
no legitimate descendant, except the young 
man who had presumed to put his own will 
before that of his grandfather, and had dared 
to disgrace the fanuly of Starling by becoming 
a painter. Edward therefore seldom troubled 
hunself about his chances of succession to the 
wealth and rank of his father's house. Still 
those chances would occasionally occur to 
him ; and since his discovery of Kupert's re- 
lationship to himself, they had never present- 
ed themselves amongst his calculations for the 
future without connrming his resolution to 
make Rupert share equally with him the 
wealth of their conmion ancestors. 

Of his intentions on this subject Edward 
gave a hint to Rupert in the summer of 1850. 
; They were at Kingston, Jamaica, whither 
they had come after a voyage through the 
West Indian Islands, when glowing descrip- 
tions of the Australian gold-fields inspired 
them with a desire to visit Victoria, so that 
they might compare the diggings of the En- 
glish colony wiUi the eold-fields of Califor- 
nia, which they had a&ready traversed. As 



they sat over their iced diink at Kingston, 
meaitating a voyage around Cape Horn, they 
had no intention to become diggers, but sim- 
ply to visit Forest Creek and Bendigo as idle 
tourists ; and then, after they had replenished 
their finances by artistic labor at Melbourne, 
and subsequently at Sidney, to shape their 
course in accordanqe with me humor of tho 
season. 

The half-brothers had for a ten minutes car- 
ried on a ftiendly dispute as to the best means 
of achieving their object Their difference ol 
opinion concerned the i)ort to which they had 
better go in search of an Australian-bouna ves- 
sel. 

*Well, Rupert, I knock under,' Edward 
said, playfully bringing the discussion to an 
end. * Y ou shall have your way : the youngei 
brother ought to be ruled by the elder.' 

* Ta, ta r laughed Rupert, * it is well for you 
to be modest now; you'll talk in anomer 
strain when you are the head of the family — 
the chief cock of the Starlings.' 

Edward flushed, as he answered quickly, 
and with a momentary displayof anger, * The 
head of the &mily, inaeed 1 Do you think it 
is in me, Rupert, to take the advantage of 
accidents and put myself over your head ? 
Do you suppose I have no sense of what is 
due to the memory of my father, who, if he 
had known of your existence, would have 
loved you not less than he loved me ? Or do 
you suspect me of black ingratitude to the 
friend whom I loved as a brother long before 
I knew he was nay father's son V 

^ IS our cousin Frank were to die without an 
heir,' returned Rupert, * you would succeed to 
our grand&ther's title. The law would set- 
tle that. Without fraud I can never become 
the baronet of Gamlinghay. Your money 
you mi^t dispose of accordmg to your wilL 
but the title is another matter. My dear Ned, I 
cannot even gratify my pride by calling you my 
feudal supenor, for in the eye of the law I am 
nobody — at least no man's son, J^Hu9 nuUius, 
I cannot help my bad luck. You are not to 
be blamed for your good fortune. If I live to 
see you the representative of the Starlings, I 
«ha'n't be jealous. Sir Edward Starling and 
his half-brother shall be good friends.' 

* Sir Edward StarUng 1 No, no, Rupert,' 
responded Edward, * that shall never be. If 
the headship should devolve on me, we will 
divide Uie money and drop the title. It is no 
such vast honor to be proud of.' 

'Good! nobly resolved. I will remind you 
of it when you are Sir Edward.' 

This was all that passed between the half- 
brothers then. It was all that ever passed 
between them on that subject from the day 
on which Edward leiamt the secret of Ru 
port's parentage to the day when he had good 
cause to recall his brothers words, * Without 
fraud I can never become the baronet of Gam 
linghay.' ^ 

CHAPTER LXXIX. 

WHEBBIN HB. BI7FERT SMITH UNFOLDB HIS 
THEOBT OF 001J>. 

The firing became less general and simul- 
taneous. 
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By decrees it became less and less frequent, 
as the diggers of the hundred different en- 
campments, lying in tiie hollows or under the 
woods of the fiur-extending gold-field, having 
discharged their pieces and reloaded them, 
made ready for rest 

The savage howling of dogs was no longer 
universal. 

For a minute at a time it altogether ceased. 

A period of silence ensued — silence ren- 
dered peculiarly impressive by the uproar 
that had preceded it 

Rupert climbed to the brow of a hill which 
lay on the north side of Pig-sty Gully, and 
«from the highest point of ue commanding 
eminence surveyed the country, steeped in 
the pure moonlight, and pervaded by a still- 
ness that was occasionally broken by the ex- 
plosion of fire-arms, or the harsh yap of a 
restless watch-dog. 

There were no camp-fires in sight, for that 
side of the Bendigo plain was so fhlly i>opu- 
lated as to need no fires for purposes of secu- 
rity ; and at that season, although the nights 
were cold in comparison with the sweltering 
days, the nocturnal temperature was su(£ 
that men inured to the rough usages of dig- 
gers could sleep in the open air with impunitv. 

* It is a lovely ni^ht, and very peaceful,* 
thought Rupert Smith. 'Even in this ac- 
cursed region, whither thirst for gold has 
gathered rufilans and outcasts firom every part 
of the earth, man is allowed to taste some- 
thing of bliss— the bliss of those who feel 
their faculties dying out into the unconscious- 
ness of sleep.' 

Havins thus pondered over the quiet plain, 
Rupert descenaed the hill, and cautiously 
picking his way amidst the pits and mounos 
of Rg-sty GuUv, returned to the hut in time 
to find Edward sitting on his bed, and by the 
light of a lamp reading his Bible. 

* Well, Ned,* observed the elder brother, 
sitting down on the lo§ of wood which, for 
many days, had been his usual- seat, ' I have 
been seeing, or rather I should say hearing, 
Uie diggers turn in for the night, and I hope 
it will prove the last time of mv wishing 
them sound rest fix)m the top of Pig-sty Hill. 
I must say they mark the close of the day's 
work in appropriate style. In more civilised 

EartH of the world the advent of balmy sleep 
\ announced by the ringing of silver bells : 
but in this hateml re|^on of crime and sordid 
ton and bodily suflSring, man heralds the 
approach of tranquil night with a deafening 
uproar of fire-arms and savage dogs. I have 
had enough of the gold-fldds, and, thank 
heaven I to-morrow morning we shall quit 
them for ever.' 

* It was your proposal in the first instance 
that we should take a look at them; and 
when we resolved to try our luck a» di^^ers 
amongst the diggers, and marched up from 
Melbourne, you were in high spirits.' 

* Of course, I acted my i>art with spirit, and 
sang^ont right gallantly.' 

* I>o diggers alwavs sine V 

* They ought, my Doy, lor they are thieves, 
and thieves are bound by honor and policy to 
wear cheerful countenances, so that they may 
be taken for honest men.' 



In his old guileless matter-of-fact &shion, 
Edward answered, ' It is no theft to pick up 
the gold which belongs to no one.' 

* True, my dear boy ; but it is a theft of a 
very complicated sort to run up a bill with an 
honest tradesman, and pay him with a foiged 
note.' 

' I have taken a lon^ Jump to keep up with 
you, and yet my leap is short I don't follow 
you, Ru. What are you after f 

< Amongst civilised nations, my dear bro- 
ther, gold is the most honorable circulating 
medium — ^that is to say, it has been univer- 
sallv accepted as an object of high desire — ^in 
ezcnange for which men are happy to give 
whatever commodities they may possess. 
Civilised nations, assembled in common par- 
liament, said, " There Ib inherent in this yel- 
low metal no virtue which necessarilv givea 
happiness or preeminence to those who pos- 
sess a large stock of it ; but, as we must use 
some surotance for a symbol of capital — t. e., 
real wealth — t. «., the realisation of human 
labor, and as this yellqw metal, by reason of 
its rarity and the difficulty in the way of 
multiplying our present stock of it, wiU prove 
a &r more convenient circulating medium 
than shells, or bits of leather, or stnps of jml- 
per— let us agree that we all wish to possess as 
much as possible of this not necessarily-attract- 
ive yellow metal, and also consent to exchange 
articles of food or raiment, and all other 
things necessary to life and provocative of 
enjoyment, for the i>ossession of said metal I 
•The propoisal .was unanimously adopted by 
civilised nations, whereupon every grain of 
the then-«xisting stock of gold in the hands 
of civilised humanity, represented a certain 
amount of actual capital — could procure a 
certain definite quota of comfort, or luxuxy, 
or dignitv. Every gnun of gold floating 
about society was, in effect, a bank-note is- 
sued by civuised humanity, which note every 
item of civilised humanity was ready to ac- 
cept in full &ith that the great buik of civil- 
ised humanity would honestly fulfil its prom- 
ises given to all holders of such note. This, 
Ned, is the whole theory of gold as a drca- 
latin^ medium. As you have never studied 
political economy this may be a new view to 
you.' 

* It is a new view to me,' returned Edward. 
' On the first establishment of this system it 

worked admirably. Apart fi'om its unrea- 
sonable &voritism to those who were already 
holders of the yellow metal — a very smaU 
class, by the way, at that time — ^it conferred 
nothing but benefit on the human race. Gold 
became a stimulus to exertion, and a conve- 
nient means whereby eveiy fecial laborer, 
in return for his particular work, could get 
from other special laborers the commodities 
which he most desired. No one could take a 
handftil of capital from the great storehouse 
of civilised humanity without nving up the 
piece of gold which establishea his ri^t to 
the handfuL As soon as the system had got 
fiedrly to work, the persons were very few 
who could obtain a piece of yellow metal, 
unless they gave in return for it some com- 
modity produced, either by sheer hard work, 
or dexterous cunning. For a time all went 
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TrelL Bat in the oodne of generatioiis cer- 
tain indolent knaves and varlets reasoned 
thus: — "Civilised humanity says that we 
have no right to share in the good things of 
life, unless we prove Uie right b v the produc- 
tion of a certain quantity of gold. Civilised 
humanitv having laid down this arbitrary 
rale, maintains it under the impression that a 
piece of gold is invariably a representation of 
some amount of honest Jabor — a consequence 
of useful toil, whereby its possessor has in- 
creased the general stock of wealth, and has 
hi consequence a fiur claim to a correspond- 
ing quantity of comfort But if we can con- 
trive to get gold without work, either by 
stealing it out of rich men's pockets, or pick- 
ing it up in the highways, or by some other 
process in which the honest toil bears no 
part-— our gold, thus easily obtained, will be 
regarded by civilised humanity as a conse- 
quence of labor. Just as much as if it had 
been earned with hard toiL Let us see, then, 
if we can't steal or find gold, and by layhig 
it on tiie bank counters of civilised human- 
ity, pass ourselves off as honest and useftd 
workers, who, having done our race a pro- 
digious amount of g<x)d, mav reasonably de- 
mand the race to do as much for us." ' 

* Whereupon, charmed with so ingenious 
and plausible a suggestion,' observed Ed- 
ward, in a tone of enquiry, * the indolent 
knaves and shrewd varlets made good speed 
to California, and the gold diggings of Aus- 
tralia f 

* Even so.' 

' But though the labor may not be produce 
tive, in one sense of the term, it is genuine, 
hard, tiying labor. Dieffers do not pick up 
nuggets, as easily as children gather fruit from 
a strawberry-bed. when strawberries are in 
season. Heaven knows that the poor digger 
must work hard.' 

* That is why he is so truly contemptible,' 
rejoined Rupdrt, with the playiiilness of a boy 
and the bitterness of a cypic ' The scoundrel 
meant to have an easy time of it; and, lo, he 
finds that he has placed his lines in by no 
means pleasant places. Listead of vicUnusing 
civilised humanity, he is the victim. A suc- 
cessful rogue commands respect ; but a knave 
out of lucS: is even more despicable than an 
honest man in difficulties.' 

* A cynic railing at his fellow-men is a plea- 
sant companion in the miserable solitude of 
Pig-sty Gully.' 

* A cynic I I am no cynic ;— but a satirist' 

* Tell me the difference between the two.' 

' The cynic, my dear brother, is a morose 
dullard, altogether devoid of moral percep- 
tions. On the other hand, the satirist is a 
comUnation of moral sensibility and moral 
infirmity, with a subtle intellect, whereby he 
gives pathetic utterance to the pity and scorn, 
the g(M)d and the evil, which are always con- 
'tendmg for mastery in his heart He is so 
kee^y sensible of the wickedness of the world 
that he cannot do oUierwise than hate it ; he 
is so alive to the goodness of the world that 
he must needs love it ; and thus distracted by 
love and hate, he is usually found in extremes, 
either thinking fiir too iU or fiur too well of his 
fellow-men.' 



'Does he never set to work earnestly, to 
make them better f 

* Very seldom.' 

* Does he ever?' 

' Occasionally ; but when he so exerts him- 
self, he ceases to be a satirist' 

'Then, Ru,' said Edward, bluntly, 'take 
myadvice, and try to make the world better.' 

Having given which pithy piece of advice 
to his fiiend, Edward rolled himself up in his 
rug, and lyins back upon his camp-bed, com- 
posed himself for rest. 

Rupert, also, having taken his revolver 
ftom his pocket, and placed it near his hand, 
surrendered himself to sleep— wrapped up in 
a woollen rug, and extendea upon the ground, 
which had been his only couch since he sold 
his camp-bed at Cadgers Alley. 

Soon the silence of the hut was broken 
only by the steady respirations of the two 
sleeping friends. 

• CHAPTER LXXX. 

A. SUDDEN ATTACK. 

Befobb dawn the rest of both sleepers was 
disturbed. 

Edward's gold hunting watch had scarcely 
marked the hour of 2 A.M., when there came 
frx>m his lips a ciy of agony that roused Ru- 
pert firom slumber, and caused him to exclaim, 
as he leaped to his feet, ' For heaven's sake, 
what is Uie matter f 

* Rupert,' was the answer, * I am very, very 
ilL There is fire raging within me ; and the 
muscles of my body are tortured with cramp. 
I have known suffering before ; but never till 
this hour, have I endured such hideous tor- 
ment' 

The artist spoke these words in a low voice, 
with a self-command and a manifest freedom 
from groundless alarm which rendered them 
very impressive. 

Having struck a match, Rupert lit the lamp 
and examined his brother's fiice with anxious 
scrutiny. 

* Tell me all about it, Ned,' he said tenderly. 
' Wait a minute — ^these fits of cramp come 

and go,' was Edward's reply. * There— the 
spasm is off now. For two or three minutes 
I shall be better. Well, two hours or more 
since, I woke up after a horrid dream — in a 
shivering fit I knew that the night was warm; 
but, nevertheless, I shuddered with cold. 
Then I became burning hot; dry, feverish, 
and parched with thirst These awful pains 
were the next change ; and they have been 
seizing me and subsiding by turns—ever since. 
I determined not to wuce you ; for I knew, 
dearRu, how much you needed rest! For 
weeks past, Ru, you've been a mere slave to 
me I Dear old Ru I What a good fellow you 
are, and * 

At which point another groan of agony 
stopped the sufferer's speech. 

The writer will not disfigure his story with 
details of the suffering which Edward en- 
dured, and Rupert witnessed, between the 
utterance of the cry which roused the latter, 
and the arrival of that hour at which the 
brothers had intended to start for their walk 
firom Pig-sty Gully to Cadger's Alley. 
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Before that hoiir came, it was dear to Bu- 
pert that Edward was powerless to make the 
jomney on foot ; that even had there been a 
horse and cart ready at hand for his accom- 
modation, the drive oyer the rugged country 
to the spot where they had engaged to meet 
the * return team ' would have been attended 
with imminent peril. 

Throughout the preceding twelve months 
there had been creeping over the numerous 
camps of the Bendigo gold-field a low feyer 
of a most peculiar type — a fever resembling 
typhoid raUier than typhus, but lacking some 
of the distinctive features of the malady which 
swept * Albert the Good ' from the earth ; a 
t&ver that was persistent rather than viru- 
lent ; not so much a malignant as an insidi- 
ous and obstinate disease. It did not run a 
sharp course of twelve or twenty-one days, 
but ^gged on for twelve or twenty-one weeks ; 
hugging the wretches on whom it fastened 
its fangs ; in length of endurance resembling 
the a^e and marsh fevers of British inlands, 
and, m the capriciousness of its intermissions, 
differing from the forms of febrile derange- 
ment known to European physiciana It 
was marked by no cntical period, beyond 
which ]&y death or recovery. Usually, men- 
tal confusion was not an attendant symptom, 
even in its most violent stages. But for 
achieving the utter prostration of its victims 
— ^the prostration of their intellectual, moral, 
and physical energies— this low fever of the 
Australian dig^ngs had neither superior nor 
equal in the entire range of nosology. 

it was most rife in the Bendigo country 
during the cold months of the year 1853. 
With the advent of the warmer weather in 
December, it greatly subsided ; but the medi- 
cal practitioners of the diggings noticed — and 
doubtless some of them, on reading this chap- 
ter, will remember — ^that as the temperature 
became more oppressive from heat, the con- 
valescents from this lingering epidemic were 
freq[uently attacked with that horrible, ago- 
nising, and widely-destructive malady — ^Aus- 
tralian dysentery. 

Of the convalescents who at the moment 
of escaping from the sluggish fever were 
smitten wim the more viment disease, Ed- 
ward was one ; and as he lay in his brother's 
arms, striving to endure his torture with be- 
coming fortitude, Rupert was not slow to 
perceive the nature of the situation. 

' Dear boy— good old Ru,' gasped Edward, 
as Rupert wiped drops of sweat from a brow 
which scarcely ten minutes before had been 
parched with fever ; ' the hand of dea^h is up- 
on me. I shall never again look at the White 
Needles and the happy cliffs of old England.* 

* Keep a good heart, Ned,' replied the other 
in stouter tones of cordiality tlutn any which 
ordinarily came from his lips, * and rll carry 
you through this brush as I carried you 
through the last.' . 

CHAPTER LXXXT. 

MB. RUPEBT smith's BBSPECT FOB * THE FAC- 
TTLTY' IKCKBASES. 

Fob ten days the attack grew more violent. 
For ten days there was a steady progress of 



disease towards that stage of exhaustion 
fr^m which the sufferer under Australiaxi 
dysentery seldom or never recovers. 

Throughout the first week Rupert re^ly 
hoped that Edward's vigorous constitution 
would throw off the mal^y ; but when that 
period had passed, he could not shut his eyes 
to the perilous character of his brother's 
position, or disguise ttom himself that tbey 
were both in a most deplorable pliglit. 
Amongst his miscellaneous stores of informa- 
tion, the young barrister had a smattering of 
medical Imowled^e — ^whereby he was enabled 
to minister with mtelligence to the sick man's 
wants, and appreciate the gravity of liis 
symptoms. Common sense, and the guidance 
of a few simple rules, led him to the conclu- 
sion that an astringent and stimulating^ as 
well as a light diet, were necessary for Uie in- 
valid's preservation. After drawing out in 
his mind a list of kitchen comforts which. 
would meet his friend's requirements, and 
then selecting from the list those compounds 
which there was any chance of his being able 
to procure amongst the scattered stores of 
the gold-field, he decided to go in search of 
arrow-root, brandy, and port wine. Some- 
times brandy, of a wholesome kind, could be 
purchased at the sly grog shops of the gullies ; 
port wine was a greater rarity — ^but sml there 
was in the country a limited supply of that 
wine, in quality good enough for medkanal 
purposes, and obtainable at prices varying 
from ten shillings to two gumeas a botUe. 
Of beel^ to be converted into beef-tea, Rupert 
knew that, until his narrow finances were 
utterly exhausted, he could procure an 
abundance in Gadder's Alley. 

Leaving Edward to his suffering in the de- 
serted guily, Rupert spent an entire day in 
searching for the artide for which he stood 
in need. Cadger's alley furnished him with 
some packets of potatoe arrow-root, but of 
port or brandy it had not a bottie for sale. 
Cadger's Alley recommended Rupert to tiy 
Kangaroo Flat — a digger setUement thn^ 
miles further awa^ from Pig-sty Gully. 
There was strong evidence that everything m 
creation, or out of it, was procurable for 
money at Bandy Bean's store, Flat Comer, 
Kangaroo Flat. 

Rupert walked to Kangaroo Flat, and pro- 
cured from Sandy Bean a bottle of Bnti^ 
brandy, paying for it the moderate sum of 
twenty-five shulines ; but vast as were Sandy 
Bean's resources, he had no port wine, either 
in wood or bottle. But the clever Scotchman, 
whose knowledge of ' business in the diggings 
was perfect, had a friend in Cut-throatGuuy, 
who had a very prime cellar. The distance be- 
tween Kangaroo Flat and Cut-throat Qolly 
was not more than five or six miles ; the way 
to it could not be missed, since it lay alonff 
Bushranger Scrub, over ground drilled and 
riddled with shafts, and populous with gold- 
seekers. Thither Rupert went, and obtained 
two botties of port, for just the same sum 
which he had been compelled to pay for one 
of British brandy. 

When he once again stood by Edward's 
side, Rupert had toued over foil thirty mUes 
of country, rough, broken, and very tiying to 
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pedestrians, and had spent half of the cash, 
which had been assigned to the expenses of 
the invalid's Journey from Cadger's Alley to 
^elbouma Makine light of his previous ex- 
ertions, the devoted attendant, instead of 
resting after his long walk, spent the next 
hour in concocting negus, arrow-root and 
beef-tea for his patient 

Seven times four-and-twenty hours passed 
—each hour containing sixty minutes of con- 
scious a^ny, or unrefreshing stupor for the 
sick artist--each hour fraught wim bodily la- 
bor or sharp mental anxiety to the sick man's 
brother. 

On the eighth day the young barristeiv-he 
who had formerly been the dainty, subtle, 
gay, fastidious dandy of a &shionable London 
dub-honse — ^acknowledged to himself that 
his condition was desperate. On that morn- 
ing he found himself m the hut with a sup- 
ply of food and stimulants for two or three 
days more ; but he had paid away, in Cad- 
gers Alley, the last coin which he and his 
brother possessed. He had sold every article 
of furniture from the hut. with the exception 
of the bed on which Eaward lay, the two 
rugs (which were absolutely necessary to 
protect a man, so exceedingly reduced, from 
the chill air of the nights), and a few cooking 
utensils. 

The only clothes left to Rupert were his 
much-worn boots, a pair of old tweed trows- 
ers, a blue flannel lumper, and a cabbage- 
tree hat. This was literally his entire ward- 
robe. He had sold his second revolver, his 
life preserver, and every article of adornment 
which he once possessed. There still re- 
mained to the brothers Edward's pistol, the 
ring which Lady Starling had dven him, 
and the late Colonel Starling's gold watch. 

Of these articles Rupert had already taken 
possession; and he had decided to sell the 
pistol (a well-made revolver) at the store in 
Cadger's Alley on the following day. 

Notable was it that, in this period of awful 
extremity, the butterfly barrister determmed 
to sell the last weapon that remained to him 
and his brother, before he parted with their 
&mily relics. 

* Ru, you must see ifyou can't sell the watch 
to-morrow,' gasped £dward, faintly; *the 
store-keepers will anyhow buy it for old 
gold.' 

* No, t^"ed, your pistol must go first If the 
wild dogs come in upon us and devour us, why 
let them. I could not keep them off with but 
one weapon.* 

* No. no, Ru,' urged Edward, again using 
the affectionate diminutive which it had be- 
came his wont to apply to his half-brother, 
* keep the pistol, it will be of more service to 
us than the watch. Then you must sell Lady 
Starling's ring — cut grandmother's ring. 
Before we have consumed them, I trust it 
will be aJl pver with me, and then — and 
then— you'll find another piece of gold about 
me, which wUl help you to get back to Mel- 
bourne.' 

There was a peculiar bright light in Ed- 
ward's eyes as he ssdd this. 
' You are richer than I thought,' returned 

Rupert 
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' Look at it, Ru,' reioined the other, pulling 
from beneath his dingy scarlet lumper a 
locket containing the lock of Flo's hair. 

* Put it back, Ned. I never saw it before, 
and I don't want you to tell me whose hair it 
is. You must never part with it You shall 
never be stript of it Trust to me.' 

* Dear boy, a few days hence you'll have to 
borrow a spade in Cadger's Alley and dig my 
grave with it,' responded Edward, speaking 
m a faint voice. *Dig it at the spot, Ru, 
where we sat that last Sunday evening be- 
fore I was struck with the fever. Before you 
lay me in it, take the hair from the locket 
Put the lock of lovely sUk upon my breast, 
and then throw over me the earth, which will 
soon be green and pleasant at the top. Mind, 
keep the gold, Ru. And— and— Ru, ifyou 
should live and return to England and should 
ever see her, tell her that you put the lock 
of her hair--A«r, her own hair— on my breast, 
before you looked at me for the last time. 
To know that can do her no harm. It won't 
pain her if she has ceased to care for me. If 
she grieve for my death, it wiU comfort her. 
But take the gold, Ru, for gold \& scarce in 
this land of gold.' 

The poor &llow could say no more. 

The speech had some effect on Rupert 

He resolved that no distress should drive 
him to commit the sacrilege of taking the 
gold fbom his brother's deaa body. 

But he determined to reconsider his de- 
cision to part with the revolver, and in any 
case to defer his visit to Cadger's Alley for 
another day. 

Those very touching words, moreover, took 
from him almost all the hope which he had 
been resolutely cherishing for days past ; and 
in place of that hope arose a fbiu*— which 
rapidly strengthened into a conviction — that 
the angel of death was coming with dark 
wings outspread, to the miserable dwelling in 
which he had learnt to care for his brotner 
more purely, unselfishly, ardently, than he 
had ever before cared for livine thing. 

The ninth day he spent in Pig-sty Gully, 
keeping watch over the stricken man, tending 
upon mm with womanly gentleness, and o1> 
serving how the muscles of his face were 
affected by pain. 

At the close of that day he left the cabin 
for half-an-hour, and walked to the c^uiet spot 
where Edward had expressed a wish to be 
buried. It was a very still and peacefol nook ; 
and as Rupert surveyed it in the soft light of 
evening, he felt that in after years he should 
look back to it as hallowed ground. 

On his return to the hut he found Edward 
wandering in intellect. Hitherto in every 
stage of his wearing malady the artist's mind 
had been clear, and strangely vigorous for the 
mind of one whose physical prostration was 
extreme: but now he has muttering deliri- 
ously. At one time he imagined himself sit- 
ting in the Newman Street studio, and talking 
to his old preceptor, John Buckmaster. Then 
the names of his fellow pupils mingled with 
his earnest rhapsodies about art. Once he 
clenched his hands, and then raising them as 
if in prayer, cried aloud, * Qod ! do let me 
paint a picture so beautiful that no one can 
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look at it without loving Thee.' Then the 
memory of Flo crossed his brain. Twice he 
uttered her name passionately ; and instantly 
added, in a tone of self-reproof, * Up, no ; you 
shall not know it I love you too much to 
let you know it.* 

It was not till Edward's reason had thus 
partially left him, that Kupert full^ realised 
the wretched isolation of his position, and 
felt his utter impotence to contend with death 
and face the horrors that crowded upon him. 

The cowardice which lay at the base of his 
character asserted itself; and with his grief 
for his luckless brother there mingled lively 
terror for himself . What should he do in that 
wild, inhospitable land, without friends or 
money, if he, too, were to be attacked by Ed- 
ward's malady ? Revolting pictures of hide- 
ous deaths occurred to his excited imagination. 
Stories, he remembered, of wretched men who 
had died of hunger in the bush ;' of others 
who had crawled into deserted huts to rest, 
and had been devoured by tlie wild dogs ; of 
miserable creatures who had expired through 
disease, under the eyes of selfish, brutish, le- 
rocious ruffians, who would not stop in their 
eager search for gold to solace and sustain dy- 
ing men. Such stories, heard for the first 
time at the camp-fires of diggers, and often 
repeated by him with cynical comments and 
the exaggerations of a ghastly humor, were 
now no matter of sneer and jest. His artifi- 
cial stoicism was broken down, and they ter- 
rified him. 

An hour later he waa tormented with the 
tliought that he had not done everything 
whi(£ lay in his power to save the life of his 
brother. 

More than once during Edward's second ill- 
ness he had thought of searching for a doctor. 
There were surgeons and phvsicians^men, in 
many cases, of distinguished attainments — in 
the surrounding encampments of the diggers. 
Thrice and again he had questioned himself 
as to the advisability of summoning one of 
these vagrant doctors to Pig-sty Gully ; but in 
disdain for cultivated men who, like himself, 
also a cultivated man, had relinquished an 
honorable vocation fbr vulgar tojl, he had de- 
cided that he would have ' nothing to do with 
bush-doctors, but would fi^ht it out by him- 
self.' - -*'.•' 

But now, in his agitation and imder a terri- 
fying sense of impotence, he reproached him- 
self for not having sought medical aid, and 
he resolved that, u Edward were aUve on the 
following morning, he would walk to Cadger's 
Alley and ask where he could find a doctor. 



CHAPtER LXXXIL 

DOCTORS AT THE DI0OIN08. 

The morning came, and Edward was still 
alive. 

Not only was he alive, but his faculties 
were less clouded; his physical prostration 
was not more declared, and one of the most 
distressing features of his malady was much 
less marked. His spirits, moreover, were 
good. On hearing Rupert's intention to go 
in gesirch of a doctor, he spoke at first a few 



words of dissuasion, and then consented to 
the proposal, saying, * Yes, Ru, perhaiw you 
are ri^ht. A doctor accustomed to treat t^ 
temble disease may be able to help me ; and, 
if he can't do me any good, it will comfort " 
you a few days hence to remember that a 
regular man was with me at last ; so be off, I 
shall manage very well while you are away.' 

So, with a lighter and more cheerful heart, 
after he had made every possible arrange- 
ment for his brother's comfort, Rupert once 
again started for Cadger's Alley. 

Although the immediate vicinity of Pig-sty 
Gully haa l^en deserted by the diggers, as 
well as the Gully itself, there were very many 
encampments oi cold-seekers less distant than 
Cadger's AUev from the hut where Edward 
lay. But Caager's Alley was the metropolis 
of the Pig-sty Gully district — which lay on 
the extreme outskii^ of the Bendigo coun- 
try, and at least nine miles firom me noble 
creek after which the wide gold-field was 
named. At some one of these nearer settle- 
ments Rupert was aware that he would 
doubtless find a medical practitioner ; but the 
reflection that he might lose much time in 
wandering from gully to gully before he 
should discover the particular aggregation of 
huts that was so fortunate as to possess a doc- 
tor of good repute, decided him to march 
straight to Cadger's Alley. 

At Cadger's Alley he met with disappomt- 
ment 

One of its two doctors had, just three days 
before, packed his tent and furniture on a 
cart, and moved onwards in the direction' of 
Bendigo Creek. Where he could be found, it 
was impossible for the storekeeper at Cadg- 
er's Alley to say. He was a very clever fel- 
low, according to the storekeeper s account— 
great in surgery ; well-esteemed amongst the 
married ladles of the diggings ; notable for 
his dexterity in stopping teeth with gutta- 
percha ; and brilliantly successful in cases of 
delirium tremens. The storekeeper spoke 
feelingly of the loss which Cadger's Alley had 
sustained in the departure of the doctor, who 
besides being a perfect master of his art, was 
a clever hand at cards and con luring trifis, 
and regularlv received his copies of ! Bell's 
Life in London,' within ten days of their arri- 
val in the colony. 

The other, and less famous of the two doc- 
tors, still exercised his profession in the Al- 
ley. He was a man of parts, and some very 
attractive qualities, though unworthy of com- 
parison with the physician who had J list leA 
the 66ttlement Kupert would act wisely iu 
looking him up. His residence was at t% 
other end of the embankment, and wais easily 
discernible by the number of dogs lying 
aroimd it, ana by an imposing announccnient 
on a strip of canvas, fixed on poles-^-whicU 
announcement informed thirsty wayfarin; 
that. Dr. Bellair sold *phizzing drinks^ and 
Beelzebub Powders.' 

To Dr. Bellair Rupert wended his way. 
The doctor was something hairier and more 
dirty than London physicians usually are. 
Indeed, with the exception of his forehead, 
which looked like a patch of baldness, and 
his nose, which was obtrusively beaked, and 
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his eyes, which shone like the eyes of a Skye 
terrier, the learned physician*s head was all 
hair. His aspect was decidedly canine. For 
a minute Rupert fancied that the doctor was 
the biggest of the doctor's own dogs, dressed 
in his master's trousers and jumper, and sa- 
gaciously acting the part of a physician at 
the diggmgs. 

Dr. Bellair was in luck's way, and speedilj 
let Rupert know that it wouldii't answer his 
purpose to ride over* to Pig-sty Gully. * Sy- 
ringe your eyes with aqua fortis,' exclaimed 
the hairy physician. ' You must be a green- 
horn to think I am going over to your gully 
on such an errand I Do you know who 1 am, 
sir ? I am Bellair — Bellair of Cadger's Alley. 
I have more dogs than any other man in the 
dig^ngs. Bellair's " Prime and Everlasting 
Iced Phizzin^ Drinks" hold their own in Mel- 
bourne as well as Bendigo. I am a gentle- 
man, sir; my father was wortji his thous- 
ands. My mother might have married an 
English earl, but then, as she wouldn't have 
me for a son — so she preferred my father. I 
am sole medical man in this place.; at this 
ver^ moment I am expecting calls from six 
ladies obstinately bent on increasing the pop- 
ulation. The air of the diggings is w<mder- 
tul for that sort of thing. As to visiting your 
friend, I 'couldn't conscientiously do it I 
should be leaving six poor ladies to probable 
death — and whavs more, I don't suppose you 
could pay me properly' for doin^ what you 
want. ' But don't make your mmd uneasy. 
Take a dozen of my Beelzebub Powderp; 
give your friend one of them mixed in half-a- 
pint of water every four hours, and in two 
days you'll see him on his legs again. There, 
take your powders, lay down seven-and-six- 
pence," and be off. A man vrith my large 
practice can't give up too much time to one 
case without being guilty of injustice to other 
cases. Be off with you ! or I'll unmuzzle that 
bulldog there, and let you sec the shape of 
his teeth.' 

Having first thought Dr. Bellair a dog in 
hnniAn clothes, and subsequently suspected 
him of being in an advanced stage of intoxi- 
cation, Rupert finally came to the conclusion 
that he was insane. Having arrived at which 
by no means erroneous conclusion, he hastily 
left Mr. Bellair's presence without the pack- 
et of Beelzebub Powders, and • retraced his 
steps to * the store.' 

* Well,' observed the store-keeper, when 
Rupert had given him a minute account of 
Dr. Bellair's conduct; *I told j-'ou that he 
was not of a mealy-mouthed sort, and I gave 
you to understand that in some matters he 
was "Ijelow par "• as a doctor and likewise as 
an inderwidme. But there must be something 
good in a fellow who is so uncommon fond 
of dogs.' 

• In answer to Rupert's question where he 
should "next 'go in search of a doctor, the 
ajtore-keeper scratched his head, and then 
asked, * You know Bendigo Back Lane?' 
,' ' Yes,' answered Rupert, * but it is some 
distance, from here. It is on White Hill, and 
looks over the creek.' 

.^ *' Exactly ; five miles from here, and looks 
over the creek.* 



* Is there a good doctor there ?* 

* You go there to a store kept by " Schroe- 
der. Pike, and Dandy." *. 

* " Schroeder, Pike, and Dandy," said Ru- 
pert. 

* Schroeder is a hard-working fellow and a 
pal of mine,' explained the store-keeper. 
* Pike is a thief, and I should like to hear that 
some one had dropped a bit of lead into his 
lungs. Dandy is a doctor, and an uncommon 
clever doctor, too. He doesn't go in regular- 
ly for doctoring ; he does doctoring at chance 
tunes, just as grown folks eat blackberries — 
for the sake of old times, and not because 
they can get any good out of them. So you'll 
be all the more lucely to find him at home. 
" B. P. & D.," have " a claun " out there, and 
Dandy prefers working on the claim to doc- 
toring. If you can get on the right side of 
Dandy, you 11 be lucky. He cured me of the 
fever, and when I got round and was game to 
give him a brace of fivers, hang me t he'd 
take nothing except a fe^^ cakes of my best 
Cavendish. You try Bandy P 

Having thanked the store-keeper for his in- 
formation and advice, Rupert turned upon 
his heel, and under the fierce glare of the mid- 
day sun, walked to Bendigo Back Lane, in 
order that he might * try Br. Bandy. ^ 



CHAPTER LXXXm. 

CONDBBNINa THE FIRM OF * 8CHB0EDBB, 
PIKE, KSD DANDY.' 

The store of * Schroeder, Pike, and Dandy' 
was a notable institution in Bendigo Back 
Lane. 

The premises in whicb the three partners 
carried on business consisted of a large, lofty, 
inornate room, built of roughly-sawed timber, 
and roofed with tiles ; three camp tents ; and 
a stable, made of poles and tarpaulin, and ca- 
pable of entertaining half-a-dozen horses. 
The room was so stuniy an erection that it 
was calculated to withstand wind and rain 
for at least five years ; a fact which made it 
manifest that Schroeder, Pike, and Dandy, 
were not mere units of a vagabond popula- 
tion, but * a firm' bent on holding their 
ground in Bendigo Back Lane, and in due 
course becoming the oldest inhabitants of the 
settlement. 

It was mid-time betwixt noon and two 
o'clock P.M., on a broiling, sultry, scorching 
summer day. The dull foliage of the gum- 
trees sorely needed rain ; and a hot breeze — 
more oppressive than the sultry stillness of 
the Red Sea atmosphere — ^bore clouds of dust 
over sweeps of withered grass and parched 
shrubs. The intense heat of an entire century 
of English dog-days, condensed into one fore- 
noon, wotfld have been refreshing coolness in 
comparison with tiie blistering, glaring fire 
of the sun and air — beneath which the more 
resolute diggers of the Bendigo gold fields 
toiled during the mid hours of that day. 

No pick was audible in the claim of 
' Schroeder, Pike, and Dandy.* It was unu- 
sual for Schroeder and Pike to work for long 
together in their excavations ; but Dandy o? 
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ten toiled in * the claim ' fix>m dawn till noon, 
and from an early hoar of the afternoon till 
sunset. 

On the particular day to which this chap- 
ter draws attention, Dr. Dandy had suc- 
cumbed to the heat, and was reposing on a 
rug^in the after part of the timber-built store- 
room ; in the foremost division of which ca- 
pacious apartment, Elihu Pike sat on a pile 
of jumpers smoking Cavendish tobacco of su- 
perlative strength, and Mr. Schroedcr was 
busying himself with the labor of arranging 

foods m readiness for the customers whom 
e expected to visit him at the close of the 
day. 

Joel Schroeder was an agile, diminutive, 
intelligent German. His appearance was out 
of the common way of human appearance ; 
and its singularitv did not in any way de- 
pend on that ^hich a &ther would like to 
see reproducea in his children. He was a 
little pug-nosed, pouting-mouthed fellow, 
without a single hair on his face. He was 
beardless, whiskerless, without moustache, 
without eyebrows, without eye-laahes. He 
had hair upon his head — short, colorless 
hair, that stood up like the wire of a wire 
brush. In his childhood, perhaps a mother 
had looked into his eyes and thought them 
blue ; but when he was the chief store-keeper 
of Bendigo Back Lane, those eyes had no 
definable color, save in their whites, which 
were always deeply blood-shot. Let it be 
added that the ground color of Joel Schroe- 
der's complexion suggested thoughts of a 
very dirty kid glove that had once been of a 
pale, primrose tint. But the little man had a 
sound core of goodness in him : he was in- 
dustrious, shrewd, honest, and imperturba- 
bly good-humored. There was also a touch 
01^ poetry in his nature. Occasionallv he 
sang SOUKS in honor of his fiither-land, which, 
Heaven knows, had done little enough for 
him; and his secret ambition was to save 
money, to play the part of munificent bene- 
factor to an army of poverty-stricken rela- 
tions, who clung to the soil of their native 
village in that same father-land. 

A venr different personage was Elihu Pike. 
Tall and slim, sinewy and strong, but spai'e 
in body; bold in speculation, Dountiful in 
promises, and unquestionably keen in busi- 
ness, he was looked up to in Melbourne as a 
person who, though he never took pick or 
shovel in hand, save for amusement or salu- 
taiT exercise, was gleaning more yellow met- 
al &om the gold-fields that the most fortunate 
nugget-seeker. His costume was distinctive 
in a society which set all rules of European 
dress at defiance. He persisted in wearing a 
black cloth walking coat, white linen, eloves. 
and jewellery. The gossips of * The Lane * 
maintained tnat he had his boots cleaned 
three times a day, and that half-a-guinea 
would not cover his weeklv expenditure in 
soap. A terribly smart fellow for the dig- 
gings was Elihu. He shaved his thin lips 
and long. chin clean as an infant's every 
morning; he periodically oUed, clipped, and 
scented nis tnm black whiskers ; and the rip- 
ple of his snaky, black tresses was attributed 
by envious scandalmongers to a dexterous 



use of curling-irons. His face was perky, 
bird-like, impudent — especiallv remarkable 
for the prominence of its aquiline nose, and 
for a pair of brieht, dark, piercing eyes, 
which protruded irom the sockets, so that 
they seemed almost to touch the wiiy hair 
of the eyebrows over them. He did not 
wear a silk hat ; but the fineness and emi- 
nently respectable tone of his black wide- 
awake were a protest against the ruffianly 
abandonment of the head coverings in vogue 
throughout the die^gs. In short, Mr. Eli- 
hu Pike's dress inducted his resolve to show 
the Britishers, who were the dominant ^e^ 
ment of the Bendigo population, that he be- 
longed to the most civilised people on the 
face of creation. Moreover, in an auUiorita- 
tive voice, which waa trained to glide down 
his nostrils- and never by any chance made a 
passing acquaintance with his eye-teeth, Mr. 
Elihu Pike was wont to inform his Mends 
that he was raised in Kentucky; that his 
mother's brother was one of the most remark- 
ble men in Boston ; that he himself would 
sooner or later* be President of the United 
States. Scald his copiers I bum his liver! 
and sma^h all creation m a postcript ! but he 
would— yes, that he would ! 

What with the smoke which issued from 
Mr. Pike'^s lips in the fore part of the shop, 
and what with the smoke which Dr. Dandy 
was making at the back of the store, the at- 
mosphere was cloudy, and, to the lashless 
eyes of Mr. Joel Schroeder, extremely irri- 
tating. 

* Sit down, you little red-eyed, pasty-faced 
imp, and see u it ain't a tarnation sight more 
pleasant to smoke at your ease in such an 
everlasting stew-pan and smeltin^-fumace as 
this, than to be romping about like a cadged 
hyena, and incessantly counting how many 
shillings ^o to a pound. Joel Schroeder, 
you are given over to a lust of gain ; and, 
scald my coppers ! if you don't turn from the 
evil of your ways, and take to rum and water 
and wholesome Cavendish in the middle of 
the day, it'll be a rather long season, I calcu- 
late, before you return to that farter-laund 
you are always jabbering about' — ^and a still 
longer day before you send out cards of in- 
vitation to all the cousin Schroeders, bidding 
them come to fatted calf and unlimited tam- 
bourines.' 

These words came fi'om Mr. Elihu Pike ; 
but instead of responding to his );)artner's 
sarcastic raillery^ the little Qerman merely 
snorted a declaration of contempt, and con- 
tinued his occupation of weighing out pounds 
of decidedly inferior tea, and packing them 
in paper. 

Unable to ' get a rise,' as he elegantly ex- 
pressed it, out of Joel Schroeder, the enter- 
prising citizen of the United States exi>ressed 
readiness to hear Dr. Dandy's opinion of 
things in general, if, he sud, Dr. Dandy had 
done admiring his patent -leather boots. 
Whereto the deep bass voice of the recum- 
bent physician bluntly requested Mr. Elihu 
Pike to *hold his jaw.' It should be ob- 
served, by the way, that Mr. Pike's allusion 
to Dr. Dandy's patent-leather boots was an 
outburst of pleasantry— a freak of imaginative 
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humor; the huge, athletic, burly physician 
being in appearance a savage of the savages, 
and about the most unlikely digger of all 
Bendigo to wear dress boots. Indeed * Dan- 
dy ' was not the doctor's real name, but a so- 
briquet which had in the first instance been 
fiz^ upon him by Mr. Elihu Pike, in ironi- 
cal recognition of his defiant neglect of all 
devices for personal adornment ; a sobriquet, 
moreover, which the big, heavy creature 
adopted with characteristic good-nature. 

* Wa-al, old boss,* returned Mr. Elihu Pike, 
* if you don't mean to go in for the ^* entente 
coroial," the more irrepressible are the argu- 
ments why I should mitemise with myself; 
so, with your permission. Til liquor.* 

Having made this announcement, Mr. Elihu 
Pike drew towards him the bottle of rum, 
the jug of water, and the tumbler, which 
always stood on the counter of the store, for 
the gratuitous refreshment of valuable cus- 
tomers ; and without waiting for an express 
permission from the *old boss,' he regaled 
himself with a liberal draft of stiff spirit 
and water. 

As Mr. Pike put the tumbler back upon the 
counter, Rupert Smith entered the shop. 

* Wa-al, stranger, what's your call about V 
inqnired Mr. Elihu IMke. 

* Dr. Dandy at home ?' 

* Stran^r,' returned Mr. Pike, in his most 
aggravatmg key and nasal drawl, ' you were 
raised in a tarnation bad school of manners, 
to ask a question before you have answered 
one that's been put to you I Ton lantern- 
jawed, half-starved, unwashed loafer, what 
do you mean by putting your foot inside my 
" salle de reception " without trimming your- 
self up, imd observing the rules of civilised 
life? I asked you, what's your call about? 
And, scald my coppers, if you don't give me 
plsdn answer, PU bun<Ue out of this store a 
precious sight quicker than you came into it I' 

As he spoke, the beads of Mr. Pike's eyes 
brightened mischievously, and his wiry eye- 
brows worked up and down, as though their 
function was to polish the eyes wim smart 
brushing. 

* I want Dr. Dandy to come and see a fHend 
ot mine, who is at death's door, answered 
Rupert, in a conciliatory tone. *My friend 
was just getting beter of bush-fever, when he 
was struck with spasmodic dysentery, some 
ten days since, and he is dying.' 

' Wa-al, then,* philosophically rejoined Mr. 
Elihu Pike, modified by Rupert's communi- 
cativeness, and not displeased at the appear- 
ance of a stranger, with whom he could ex- 
change words; * what's the good of your 
troublinjg yourself about him ? If he m dying, 
why he? a gone 'coon, and you'd better be 
looking for a priest instead of a doctor.* 
After ten seconds pause, he added, * Where 
is he r 

* At Pig-sty Gully.' 

* Whew ! that's a long way.* 

*It is along way. i have walked from 
th^re to Cadger's Alley for a doctor, and at 
the Alley, the man who keeps the store told 
me to come on here.' 

' Ya-as ; I know the Alley, and I know 
the Gully. But I thought every mortal thief 



of a gold-digger had left Pig-sty Gully weeks 
back?* 

* The place is deserted,* answered Rupert ; 
but when the others left, my friend was so ill 
that he couldn't move. We have been living 
there for three weeks past, without a single 
neighbor ; and not a human creature but our- 
selves has been there since the diggers went.' 

* 1 am darned 1' ejaculated Mr. Elihu Pike, 
raising his eye-brows with astonishment, and 
taking another draught of rum and water. 

* I guess you are lust a trifle down in your 
luck r was Mr. Pike's next speech. 

' Any fool might see that,* 

* Ta-as,' responded Mr. Pike's nasal drawl ; 

* any fool might see that Bendigo ain't your 
nat ral location. Tou are as lean and hun- 
gry-eyed a loafer as can be found in this land 
of gold. Your jumper is greasy, your breeches 
are ragged, your boots are in holes ; and yet 
you look me in the teuce and speak slow, just 
as if you were drawing on a pair of lemon 
kids m a pe-trician club house, and had a cab- 
riolet and a high-stepping horse waiting for 
you outside, and ready to carry you at a 
bursting trot right into the heart of Bucking- 
ham Palace. Bum my hver, if you Britishers 
ain't all of you either slaves or swells from 
your mothers womb, — and thote of you who 
are bom slaves are slaves to the grave ; and 
those of you who are bom swells fick all cre- 
ation for overpowering arrogance, under ev- 
ery combination of difflcultics I There you 
stand, without a decent bit of covering to 
your nakedness, looking at me, and smiling at 
me, as if you'd like to do me a friendly turn.' 

* Where can I find Dr. Dandy?' enquired 
Rupert, not displeased at Mr. Pike's frank- 
ness. 

* He ain't so &t off as you suppose,* return- 
ed Mr. Pike, winking h& eye. 

'Whatl Am I speakm^ to Dr. Dandy?' 
enquired Rupert, with an air of surprise. 
A brilliant thought strack Mr. Pike. 

* Ya-as ' he answered, raising his voice so 
that it might be perfectly audible to his part- 
ner, who was smokingat the back of the store. 

* You are talking to Dr. Dandy ! That's my 
name ; and, by the universal chorus 1 that's 
my natur ! I am Dr. Dandy. I went through 
my medical facings at Kew YorlE, then I stud- 
ied my profession in Paris ; and when I was 
in London I put the best doctors of your 
land up to a tnck or two. Maybe you don't 
know who was the first man to try electric 
shocks in epilepsy ? No, of course you don't. 
Well, let that pass. I am Mr. Dandy ; and 
you want me to do what I can to help your 
friend out of his troubles, and keep him this 
side of death. So &r so good. Now comes 
another point that's worth a moment's consid- 
eration. What can you pay a man of my em- 
inence, that will reward him for going over 
to Pig-^ty Gully such a day as this ? Business 
is business ; let us have an understanding on 
that point.' 

For half-a-minute Rupert was silent. 

Then he answered, * I have not a &rthing 
in money to offer you at the present moment, 
but I have an old gold watch, diamond set, 
and worth a considerable sum to any purchas- 
er who should buy it only for the sake of the 
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materials. I will sell this watch and pay you 
any sum which you may reasonahly ask of 
me.' 

* Let me look at it.* 

Rupert took the watch from his pocket, and 
placed it in Mr.' Elihu" Pike's hands for ex- 
amination.' 

* You were a gr^en hand/ observed Mr. 
pike, after a careful scrutiny of the watch, 

* not to have spouted this tool in Melbourne. 
You'd have got more money for it than ever 
you'll get for it in this location. Still it is 
worth a goodish lump of money anywhere. 
It's a handsome watch. Those birds, one 
above the other, rfre vour family arms, eh V 

* They are. But if you will come with me, 
let us lose no time.' 

* No such need for hurry, as all that comes 
to, my ragged swell I' returned Mr. Pike. 

* Come I wifl make a contract with you. I'lr 
go over to Pig-sty Gully, and not only ^ve 
your friend the benefit of my medical advice, 
but supply him with medicines, food, liquor, 
and whatever else he may require, till he 
dies ; or from three weeks from the present 
time ;— on condition that upon his death, or 
at the end of that term, should he recover, 
the watch is mine. Do you aj^ee ? I dare- 
say I shall lose by the transaction,' but never 
mind that : I shall have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I have done my duty. 

* It is a bargain,' answered Rupert, after a 
few moments of consideration. 

* Wa-al, then,' replied Mr. Elihu Pike, * I 
may as well take possession of the watch now. 
It will be safer in my keeping than in yours.' 

* No, Dr. Dandy ,'^ was Rupert's response. 

* Do your work first, and then take the pay- 
ment for it.' 

* You are a mighty cool customer. Can't 
you trust a member of an honorable profes- 
sion ? There — ^you don't want to show fight. 
Take your watch.' 

During this parley, Dr. Dandy was at first 
an amazed, and then a deeply-interested, 
listener. He not only caught every word 
that passed between the two speakers, but as 
the conversation proceeded he examined miur 
utely, and with lively concern, the features 
of the stranger. Enveloped in dense clouds 
of smoke, and disguised by his red-brown 
beard, moustaches, wlskers, and unkempt 
locks, he would have escaped recognition 
from any friend of former days who had 
chanced to enter the shop. But Rupert, with 
the exception of one brief survey, which 
satisfied nim that a man was lying on the 
ground and smoking at the further end of the 
store, had not troubled himself to look at the 
veritable doctor, so intensely occupied was he 
with the sham physiciian. 

Having restored the watch to his pocket, 
Rupert observed : * You stand to your bar- 
gain all the same, I suppose V 

* No doubt,* returned Mr. Pike. * And 
now, stranger, liquor. You can't " shout " in 
this crib, but you are welcome to a drop first, 
and a drain afterwards, and I calculate you 
must want it, for you must have been streaked 
pretty considerable by your walk in the sun.' 

As he gave this invitation, Mr. Elihu Pike 
mixed k tumbler of rum and water. 



In the Australian gold-fields, where, in the 
confusion of ranks, a man's original social 
status .was a scarcely appreciable power 
cither for or against him, it was noticeable 
how the prosperous blackguard never ac- 
quired from his good fortune even the thin- 
nest veneering of refinement, and how the 
fallen gentleman — fallep. to the lowest point 
of social degradation — never altogether lost 
the style and feelings of his old gentility. 

Observable was this trait of life at tl^e dig- 
gings in the tone with which Rupert accept^ 
Mr. Pike's ofi'er, and extended his hand to re- 
ceive the glass. No observant spectator — ^no 
such spectator, for instance, as the recumbent 
Dr. Dandy — could have seen the dingy, dirty, 
shirtless Rupert Smith at that moment, with- 
out detecting that, whatever he then was, he 
had been a gentleman at no very remote 
time. 

*■ Thank you. The sun has pulled me a lit- 
tle,' he said, taking up the tumbler and stand- 
ing at ease as he prepared to drink its con- 
tenta 

Rupert's attitude at that moment satisfied 
the doubts of the vigilant Dr. Dandy. 

Springing to his feet, just as Rupert was on 
the point of touching his lips witlk the tum- 
bler, the hirsute doctor rushed forward ex- 
claimhig, * Put down that glass, you scoun- 
drel. If you die of thirst, you sha n't drink a 
single drop in this place, or my name is not 
Nat Savage,' 

As Dr. Dandy pronounced his real name, 
his eyes and Rupert's met. 

There was no doubt that the men knew 
each other. 

The glass dropped from Rupert's hand to 
the floor — the vessel broken and its contents 
spilt. 

In another half minute Nat Savage had 
struck a blow with his left fist full at Ru- 
pert's face. Making sure of his aim, confi- 
dent that its force would reach its object, and 
inspired with a fierce madness of sudden 
an^r, he had thrown the whole weight of his 
body into the blow. But quickly as the 
blow was dealt, Rupert saw it, and avoided 
it by dropping on his knees. In an instant 
Nat Savage had fallen to the ground, and Ru- 
pert having risen from his knees had put out 
a first foot for a rapid flight 

But ere he could take a second step, Nat 
Savage hi id caught him by the leg and pulled 
him to the ground. 

Three instants more, and the two men had 
fairly grasped each other, and closed in a 
desperate struggle. 

* By gorms r shouted Mr. Elihu Pike, with 
intense delight. ^That beats cockfighting! 
Schroeder, two to one on the little chap? 
Will you take me ?' 

*MeinGott!' screamed the little German 
leaping nimbly over the counter, * strike 
him down, shoot him, he is killmg our 
pardner.' 

* Will you take me ?' replied the Ameri- 
can through his nose, as he caught hold of 
Schroeder and held him back. 'Come, 
three 'to one on the little chap. Will yon 
take me V 

Mr. Elihu's increasing confidence in Ru- 
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pert's prowess was Jostifled by events. The 
supple, sinewy, dexterous fellow contrived to 
?rip Nat Savage's muscular throat, and writh- 
ing round, got completely the upper hand of 
him. 

The surgeon's face was purple, and Rupert 
was kneelSig upon his body. 

Mr. Elihu Pike began to think the time 
had arrived for interference in behalf of the 
youn.gest partner in the firm of * Schroeder, 
rike, and Dandy.* 

But before Mr. Pike could interfere, Rupert 
suddenly relaxed his hold on his enemy's 
throat, and, without stopping • to deliver 
I woms of formal farewell, ran from the store. 
With a speed which a brisk hackney could 
scarcely have matched, he forthwith scudded 
over the open heath, at the back of the lane, 
in the direction of a dense wood. 

Nat Savage sprang to his feet, and followed 
in pursuit. 

'Mein GottT again exclaimed the little 
German, raising his hands with an air of 
ludicrous astonishment at the sudden disap- 
pearance of his partner, Dr. Dandy. 

*Joel Schroeder,' said Mr. Pike with his 
most emphatic nasal drawl, ' the doctor and 
his lively friend have gone off to settle their 
little differences in the Bush. That's just 
what they have agreed to do. I guess 
Schroeder, Pike, and Dandy have lost their 
youngest partner. I'll bet you ten to one we 
never see our friend Dandy again I' 



CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

IN WHICH NAT SAVAGE STATES HIS CASE. 

Had business been done on Mr. Elihu Pike's 
last offer, Joel Schroeder would have been 
the winner. 

In less than half-an-hour, Nat Savage reap- 
peared in the store, to the delight of the Ger- 
man, and the outspoken surprise of the Ame- 
rican. 

* I never expected to see the light of your 
sweet face again,' observed Mr. Pike, accosting 
Dr. Dandy. * I thought yoii and your friend 
would kill each other in the Bush, that I did. 
I made up my mind that you would murder 
the other fellow Just at the particular moment 
when he murdered you ; and, said I to Joel 
Schroeder, "Pine times these for the wild 
dogs ;" — ya-as, that I did. But here you are, 
back again — safe and sound. Let's have a 
look at your enemjr's scalp, doctor.' 

* He got away,' sulkily answered Nat Sav- 
age, as with a ctirty cloth he mopped up the 
perspiration which was streaming down his 
face. 

* What 1 you let that eel give you the slip ?' 
enquired Mr. I^ke, with an air of disgust. 

You haven't lost him ? Bum my liver, doctor, 
how can you look me in the face and say so ? 

* Don't fear that I won't lav hands on him 
again,' Nat Savage answered. *You know 
the way to J*ig-sty Gully? — at least. Pike, 
you told him so.' 

^ Ya-aa, and I told him that I was Dr. Dan- 
dy ; but I guess that was an out-and-out lie.' 

* Anyhow, Pike, you'll tell the truth to an 



old pal like me,' rejoined Nat Savage, chang- 
ing his tone. * Can you lead me to "Pig-fSy 
Gully? The fox has run to ground tiiere, 
and you must help me to unearth lum.' 

* Must I? Indeed.' 

* Do you know the Gully ?* 

* Warali I do : there now.' 

* Then let us be off at once.' 

' No, doctor ; not quite so much like a flash 
of lightning as all that comes to ! First you 
must let me a little bit into your confidence, 
and give me an inkling as to the state of the 
case between you and the. other 'coon. I 
say, " What is it ? State your case." If you 
want his scalp, because he has diddled you at 
rouge-et-noir, or told you that you look a vast 
deal more like a bear out of luck tbah a 
Christian gentleman, why, you may bum my 
liver, and smash all creation in a postscript, 
but I won't help you to get his blood. Thar 
now. But if he has trod on any particular 
com of yours, in such fashion that jou have 
fair grounds for dropping a bullet into him, 
why, in that case — you'll see that Elihu Pike, 
U.S., knows how to stick bv a friend. What 
I say is, " State your case !' ' 

* Schroeder !' said Nat Savage, * take the 
muzzle off the pup. Tell Slingsby to mind 
the shop. If the pup barks, he must come 
and see who's in the shop. Slingsby has just 
come back. I and Pike are going aft for a 
talk, and, if you like, you can join us.' 

Three minutes later, the store having been 
put under the charge of Nat Savage's terrier 
and Slingsby, the three partners were sitting 
in the back part of the shop— Schroeder and 
Pike listening attentively to their friend's 
statement. 

* What that skunk's name is I can't say for 
certain,' began Nat Savage, in a husky growl- 
ing voice. * Like me, he has two names ; but 
one of mine belongs to me, whereas I think it 
is most likely that he has no right to either 
of his. Time was when he called himself 
Rupert Smith, barrister-at-law ; and there 
was a time when he called himself Edward 
Guerdon. Six or seven years ago, and for 
several years further back, he was a young 
swell in London — ^a barrister, a member of 
the Rhododendron Club in Pall-Mall, as rank 
a fop as you could find in all London, ay, and 
as clever a knave too. 

* Now, I will tell you what I know of him, 
though I have to tear my heart out to do it. 
You shall see,. Rke, that I have a case against 
him, and you shall help me to — mv revenge. 
A man doesn't pull the heart out of his breast 
for nothing. 

* Just about seven years and six months ago 
I went to lodge in Bristol Street, Tottenham 
Court Road, London. The landlady of the 
place was a talkative, asthmatic, dropsical old 
fool, deep in debt, always bragging about her 
former gentility, and neglecting every duty of 
woman's life. A garrulous old heathen. I 
don't believe she ever said a prayer or did an 
unselfish deed in all her life. 

* That old woman had a little granddaugh- 
ter—as natty, trim, clever a little filly as ever 
you clapt eyes on. She was a beauty, and 
such a stunning riffht-minded little thing, not- 
withstanding her had bringing up. 
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* Well, I was the chief lodger in the house, 
and never a day passed on which I did not 
have a long Jaw with Mrs. Mutimer, and a 

^ few meny words with Kitty Kent (that was 
the poor duld's name). Tou see, it was sum- 
mer-time, and the medical fellows went out 
of town just as I got into my new lodgings. 
My life at the hospitals was drawing to a close 
Xii I had not been plucked half-a-dozen times 
it would have ended two or three years be- 
fore then), and I had stopped up to grind for 
the next examination at the Uall and Col- 
lege. 

^ When I went into the lodgings I intended 
to do nothing but read hard. 

* But I did something else. 

' For the first time in my life I fell in love. 
Yes, it may strike you as comical that a big, 
bulking, ungainly beast like me should have 
a grain of tenderness in him — should ever 
have striven to win the heart of a merry, 
laughing, delicate little girl. But I had a 
heart then. There are uiose who know I 
have one stilL 

' Miss Kitty would have nothiag to do with 
me in the way of serious love-makinff. She 
laughed at me, played with me, dancea round 
me — treating me as a child might treat a big 
Newfoundland doff— but when she was tired 
of laughing, and I began to wedge in a few 
earnest words, she would run away, and make 
pretence Uiat I had offended her. 

* That sort of treatment did not cure me. 

* It was not long before I saw that she loved 
another. 

* Constantly comingto the house in Bristol 
Street was that man, Rupert Smith— dressed 
like a dandy, scented, spick-and-span. By 
jingo, how I hated himl If he had been 
Kitty's father he could not have taken more 
liberties with her. He gave her smart clothes, 
paid a master to teach her French, sent her 
to a dancing academy in Castle Street, Re- 

fent Street, taught her how to read poetry, 
asked Kitty, who on earth he was, that she 
accepted so many &vors from him. Was he 
a relation? I enquired. "Bless you, no I" 
Kitty answeredjWith a lauffh ; " he's onlv my 
gufurdian." '^ Your guanuan? your legal 

giardian ?" I asked. She burst into a peal of 
ughter. *'My legal ffuardianT she said, 
enormously amused ; " So, no,— we onlv play 
at guardian and ward." " Sometimes," I an- 
swered, " that's a very dangerous game. Miss 
Kitty." She called me a surly monster, and 
ran away. 

' Two days later, as I ran suddenly down 
stairs I came upon them in the halL He was 
taking leave of her after one of the reading- 
lessons ; — and I saw liim kiss her. — ^By Jove I 

* I told the old woman what I saw. She 
was neither indignant nor fH^htened. Mr. 
Rupert Smith was a very old mend, a muni- 
ficent bene&ctor, a gentleman of &shion. He 
was a barrister, and belonged to a club, and 
went to ffrand parties ; and therefore, if he 
liked to kiss a little girl, Just rising seventeen, 
of course he was at liberty to do so. That 
was, literally, all that I could get out of the 
old fool. I told her outright wnat I thought 
of her, saying, that old and decrepit as she 
was, she would live to repent her folly. Of 



course, the shindy ended in a scene. The old 
woman fell into sham hysterics; I walked 
out of the house. When this row took plaoe, 
Kittv was not at home. 

' Of course I ought to have cut the con- 
nection ; but when a man is in love, he nerer 
does exactly what he ought The little dar- 
ling held me tight ; and I could not make up 
my mind to give her up. I saw that the fel- 
low was up to mischief; but I was sore that 
Kitty was too good a girl to be lei by him 
into downright sin. Isaw that he would try 
to win her affections — ay, more, that he had 
won them. I felt sure that the scoundrel 
would do his best to seduce her. I made my 
book that when he found he could not acUeve 
his wicked purpose he would drop away from 
her, without giving one thought to the mis- 
ery of a girl whose lover had proved false; 
Said I to myself, " FU wait till she finds out 
what a miserable, paltry, heartless scamp 
that fellow is ; I will wait till her heart is one 
sharp pain, and all the world is no more to 
her than one big cloud of sorrow ; and then, 
when she is desolate and distressed, Fll com- 
fort her — ^and make her love m&' 

Kat Savage spoke these words in a broken 
voice ; and when he bad uttered them, he 
drew the right sleeve of his woollen jumper 
over his eyes. 

* Did you two men ever love ? Were you 
ever in love V cried Nat, fiercely, closing his 
huffe fist and striking the air with it 

Joel Schroeder could not speak. The hon- 
es little fellow was blubbering. 

*£llhu Pike,' exclaimed Kat Savage, yet 
more fiercely, tumine from the German to 
the American, * was Uiere ever a time when 
you loved a pure, merry girl so much that 
It would have been a joy to you to die for 
her?' 

*01d hoss,' slowly returned Mr. Pike 
through his nose, * continue your statement, 
and don't be arter poking me up, for by the 
glorious memoiy of George 'Vvashinfi;ton, I 
am in a state of pent-up thunder ana light- 
ning, and if you rile me much more, why, I 
shaU bust, and the consequence will be awful 
to contemplate.' 

^The worst what I expected,' oontmued 
Nat Sava^ in a manner worth v of his sur- 
name, * ckd take place, and much else. I saw 
their love become more manifest The time 
came when, as I had predicted, his visits 
became lees fi^quent in Bristol Street Ere 
lon^, those visits altogether ceased. I saw a 
terrible change come over her. I, this man 
— ^this man now speaking to vou— who loved 
her as my solitary hope of happiness and 
eoodness — saw that the mischief had been 
done, and that she would soon be a mother. 
My eye discerned this months before it^as 
apparent to others. I was tramed to Ilad 
the expressions which came over her &ce. 
I was her lover; and if I had not been ha 
lover, I should have known what that look 
«>f hers meant For awhile I wronged her. 
I imaged her guilty of unchaste living. 
But stul she held my heart— ay, held it more 
firmly than ever. " The rascal has seduced 
her and flung her from him, but he has not 
ruined her utterly. She will repent, and 
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shall learn to lore me. and she shall be my 
wife." That is what I said.' 

* And she is your wife V cried Joel Schroe- 
der, clapping ms hands. 

*Ko, ^evshis' cried Nat Savage, risiiig 
as he shouted out the last word^ 

* Stay a bit/ interposed Mr. Elihn Pike, 
* he married her, you say. Wa-al, you can't 
blame him for domg what you meant to do 
yourself.' 

'He married her under a felse name — tA 
least a name which he did not ordinarily bear. 
He married her under the name of Eidward 
Guerdon. He lived with her for a few weeks ; 
for a few months he frequently visited her ; 
but when the time drew near for her to be a 
mother, he deserted her. Knowing well 
what evil tonnes would say of her — a young 
girl on the point of becommg a mother — ^he 
urged her to the last moment to keep their 
marriace secret, promising to publish the tact 
himself as soon as their child was bom. Sor- 
row and shame came in full flood upon tiiat 
Soor girl. Her old, foolish grandmother 
led, and poor Kitty knew that she was left 
penniless, and feared that she would be home- 
less. She wrote to that scoundrel, but he 
never came near her — ^never answered her let- 
ters. In anguish she gave birth to a son. I 
attended her ; and when the babe was bom, 
she sent me to that scoundrel to tell him that 
she was a mother. Until she saw clearly 
that he had deserted her, she would not ad- 
mit that he was her child's fhther. Well, I 
went to the man, and spoke with him in his 
chambers in the Temple. He promised that he 
would see the poor eirl as soon as the state of 
her health would allow her to receive him. 
He lied to me ; and though I mistrasted his 
smooth tongue, he got the better of me. I 
left him, promising to call upon him the next 
night Before that next night came the 
scoundrel had fled the country, leaving be- 
hind him creditors unpaid, a dishonored wife, 
and a child on whom he had disdained to 
look. 

* What became of the girl and her child? 
^cy are provided for, thank Gtod I I did my 
%tst for them. She is an honest, prosperous 
woman. She knows me now. She knows 
that' a rough, clumsy churl like Nat Sava^ 
may have something in his heart which it is 
worth a woman's while to love. When I 
had seen her gettmff on in the world I felt it 
would not be safe for me to remain near her 
—to live in the same land with her. So I 
came out here. The darling loves me, and I 
love her ; but we must live apart : for she is 
the wife of the scoundrel who deserted her.' 

As Nat Savage finished his stoiy, his voice 
fell, and for a moment he seemed about to 
sob; but he gave no sign of wavering resolu- 
tion. 

* Will you guide me to Pig-sty Gully T he 
asked, after a moment's silence, looking Elihn 
Pike full in the fitce. 

* Citizen, may I never give voice again in 
Kentucky if I don't take an oar with you.' 

* Mine is a case for vengeance,' exclaimed 
Nat. 

* No doubt,' assented Mr. Pike's nose. 

* What vengeance T 



After a mhiute's deliberation, Mr. Pike 
answered, with scientific coolness, *What 
vengeance? Any sort of vengeance you 
like ; anything 'twixt unlimited tanning and 
brimstone-pond. This country is not an en- 
ligfalened country ; but, thank my stars I it is 
an uncommon free country ; and in cases like 
yours, when I am in a free country, it is my 
mle to feu back on the everlasting cowhide. 
That's my notion. It is a case for the cow- 
hide—at least, by way of a beginning. You 
can't do wrong by starting with the cowhide. 
Of-course. you can pistol him afterwards; 
and if so, do mind and use big bores. Small 
bullets tickle a fellow uncommon, but they 
leave him time to run in and rip you up with 
a knife ; whereas a big ball settles the busi- 
ness; he turns faintishf and drops instanter. 
But for the present, I maintain that this in- 
vention of mine is the article you want. Per- 
haps an inventor's, partiality mi^kes me over- 
rate its merits : but, may I tie sold for a bonds- 
man, if it isn't a sweet toy.' 

Thus speaking Mr. Elihu Pike rose, and 
took from an adjacent comer of the store a 
fomiidable instmment of torture — a cowhide, 
ornamented with wire knota 

* There,' he observed, eyeing the weapon 
with lively satisfaction; *this is my inven- 
tion. I think of taking out a patent for it — 
not for the cowhide alone, but for the cow- 
hide in eortjuneiion wUh Hm toire knots / To 
take out a patent for a cowhide simply would 
be nothing less than blottine thunder, or 
puttmg a padlock on universiu Natur' ; but 
such a complex and beautiful contrivance as 
this demands protection. The object of the 
invention is a new form of sanfipiinary tor- 
ture. That's what I shall specify. Ya-as, 
it is a lovely toy ; and, bum my liver and 
smash all creation in a postscript I if we 
don't make that friend of yours howl— just a 

trifle.' 

♦ 

CHAPTER LXXXV. 

THB ANOEL OF DEATH. 



The cowardice of Rupert's nature was up- 
permost when he took to his heels and ran 
from Back Lane, Bendigo— over a stretch of 
broken ground, and across a sweep of low 
ranges, thinly covered with heathy vegeta- 
tion — into a mass of closely interwoven 
shmbs, prickly plants, and golden wattles, in 
which he lay motionless for more than two 
hours. 

After the expiration of that time he ven- 
tured to stir from his lurking-place — crawl- 
ing on all fours like a beast through the 
thomy covert, until he emerged from the 
long range of scrub more than a mfle from 
the point where he had entered it Having 
gained the open heath, he again took to his 
heels, and ran at full speed ror the next twen- 
ty mmutes. Fortunately, he knew the line 
and landmarks of the oountiy. Blue Hill 
and Yellow Rock both stood before him. Bif 
shortest route to Pig-sty Gully lay between 
those eminences. For two minutes he paused 
to take breath, and reconsider his position. 
I Then he set his fiioe straight for his own 
I Gully, and went onwards at quick march. 
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The sun would fkll within two hours, and if 
he did not make good speed, the darkness of 
night would be upon him ere he reached the 
neighborhood of the Pig-sty Cabin. There 
was need of haste, and he made it Every 
one, two, or three hundred yards he ^^ame 
upon ground occupied by diggers ; for he was 
traversing the richest part of^ the Bendigo 
gold-field, where every hill was riddled with 
borings and shafts, every dell stripped of 
timber and herbage, and portioned out in 

* claims.* Continually diggers, who, worn 
out by the toil and intense heat of the day, 
were resting before their dwellings, bawled 
out to him their enquiries, whither he was 
going in such a hurry ? but he paid them no 
heed. As far as it was possible for him to do 
so without losing much ground, he avoided 
the diggers' encampments; for a fear had 
seized liim that Nat Savage would find a 
guide familiar with the route to Pig-sty Gul- 
ly, and track him home to his cabin. 

Onwards he went, the tread of his feet giv- 
ing time to certain words which made an aw- 
ful music in his ears. * Whoever is that girl's 
enemy is 771^ enemv ; and he shall not have 
caused her a sigh for which he shall not pay 
me with a ^oan.* Those words had b^en 
spoken to him by Nat Savage more tliui 
six years ago ; and now, though he- had 
never recalled them in the interval, they 
were repeated to him with terrifying dlsr 
tinctness. 

Once in his lon^ and rapid walk. he came 
upon a party of diggers — ^five men sitting on 
some felled timber before their tents^and 
sin^ng riotously over their drink. From 
their uproarious jollity it was clear that they 
were diggers in good luck ; and the invitation 
which they shouted forth to him, bidding 
Wm join them in their orgy, was a conclu- 
sive proof to Rupert that they were in the 
philanthropic stage of drunkenness. 

* I can't stop to drink with you,* he said, 
suddenly halting, * for I am on my way to a 
sick pal, and. I want to reach his diggings bo- 
fore the niglit closes in. I don't stand in 
need of liquor ; but I want food, to stay hun- 
ger, and keep me going for Un hour or so 
longer. Can't you give nie a mouthful of 
grub ? I ain't ^inty ; try me.' 
This appeal was generously answered. 
One of the five diggers rose to his unsteady 
feet, staggered to his tent, and returned with 
a supplv of food—unsightly pieces of cold 
steak, lumps of heavy damper, scraps of 
bread, and morsels of biscuit, and a hunch of 
cheese, thrown together in a small tub. A 
more unsavory, repulsive mess of wholesome 
food it would be difficult to imagine : but 
Rupert's teeth watered as he saw the unclean 
vessel of broken victuals. For five minutes 
he ate with ferocious appetite, devouring ev- 
ery piece of food that came to his hand, after 
the fashion of a beast driven wild by hunger. 
He snapped at the food, and consumed it 
standing over the wooden receptacle. He 
could spare time to cat, not to rest 
In five minutes he made a prodigious moaL 

* Good r he observed, turning from the 
tub, find suddenly looking at his entertain- 



crosity. You have given to a poor man, and 
made the poor man's God your debtor.' 

* Drink—^no palaver, you white-livered thief 
— drink !' cried the most uproarious of the 
five diggers, holding out a tin mug half-full 
of neat spirits. * Drink as much as you've 
eaten, and you^l be fit company for gentle- 
men like us. Drink,' you son of a wolf You 
ate well ; it was as good as Uie Melbourne 
play-house to see you eat.' 
^* One drop, and no more,' answered Ru- 
pert, taking the drinking can. *I mayn't 
stop to drink, for my time is precious, and I 
shall want all my brains to-night.' 

Having gulped down two hberal drams of 
poisonous ' bush brandy ' from the tin vessel, 
Rupert passed on the can, and at full speed 
ran away from his entertainers. He felt sure 
that they would be offended with him for not 
stopping to take part in their orgy, and 
deemed that his best way of leaving them 
would be by sudden unceremonious mght 

He had not miscalculated. 

As soon as he took to his heels, the five 
diggers jumped to their feet with the inten- 
tion of pursuing him. Two of the roisterers 
fell flat, with their faces to the ground, ere 
they had taken five steps ; two others toppled 
over their own toes, when they had reeled 
about a score of yards ; the fifth, and most 
sober of the party— he who had brought forth 
the tub of. broken meat — indicant at the 
mode of his guest's withdrawal, instantly con- 
peived a desire to take his life. Promptly 
drawing a loaded revolver from his pocket, 
the fellow took six shots at the "deserter, who 
made good his escape, whilst the bullets 

whizzed past his ears. 

« * * « * 

Nigbt had fallen when he reached Pig-sty 
Gully ; but he found his hut without difii- 
culty. 

As he entered it, he called Edward by 
name ; but the only response from the sicl 
man was a low groan. 

He struck a match, and lit the lamp. 

As soon as the light enabled him to take 
observations as to the aspect of his friend and 
the appearance of the hut, it was manifest Ja 
him that Edward had been worse during tfie 
dav, and was sinking. 

Nothing remainea of the supply of wine, 
brandy, and nutriment which Rupert had 
left within his reach. 

'Ned; dear brother Ned,' said Rupert, 
* don't you know me ?' 

* Water — water ; — there's fire in me,' was 
Edward's answer; and then, having again 
asked for water to quench that fierce internal 
fire, he muttered something about * Flo,' and 
the length of time she took in coming to him. 
But he did not recognize Rupert. 

A few minutes more, and he lapsed into 
speechless stupor. 

And as Rupert listened to his uncertain 
breatliings — now slow and labored — now 
quick and scarcely audible — he thought, 
' JBefore an hour has passed, my brother will 
be dead, and I shall be alone in this horrible 
region of murderers, thieves, savages.' 
Whilst he listened to those uncertain 



ers. * You won't be the poorer for your gen- 1 breathings, he laid his plans. 
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He felt. sure that within' four-and-twenty 
hours Nat Savage—little Kitty Kent's aven- 
ger — would visit the Gully. There was, there- 
lore, need for an immediate retreat from the 
desolate hole. He would not leave his bro- 
ther BO long as life remained in him. But as 
soon as the last of those uncertain breaths 
-had been drawn, he would proceed to inter 
him. When Edward pathetically told him 
that he would have to borrow a spade where- 
with to dig his grave, Hupert did not reply 
that he h^ found a spade in a neighboring 
gully, which the diggers had deserted, in like 
manner as they had deserted Pig-sty Gully. 
He did not say that when he came upon the 
implement — aoubtless dropped from some 
migrating digger's cart, without the know- 
ledge of Its owner — he took it up with a sad 
presentiment that he would, ere long^use it 
as the digger of his brother's grave. He said 
nothing about this spade in answer to Ed- 
ward's touching words ; but he thought of it. 
And now agam he called the tool to his 
mind, as he sat on his log-seat, listening to 
those breathings, and laymg plans for the 
coming day. 

As soon as the Angel of Death had entered 
the cabin, he decided that without losing ten 
seconds of time he .would hasten to that spot 
of the guUy where he . had placed the spade, 
and forthwith proceeding to the ground ap- 
pointed for his brother's grave womd dig him 
his last resting-place. In an hour the new 
moon would be visible. It was a clear, cloud- 
jess night ; and by the stars and the light of the 
pale crescent, he would be able to see enough 
for the requirements of his ghastly toil. Before 
dawn once more stole over the wild countir, 
Edward would be sleeping in his last cold 
Ded, and he, the dead mans brother, would 
De marching in the direction of Melbourne. 

At the expiration of an hour the uncertain 
oreathing suddenly ceased — for more than 
nalf-a-minute. 

Rupert rose from his log, and as ho did so, 
Edward sat up in his bed. 

* Hush, Ned— dear Nod; what is it!' Ru- 
Dert whispered, hoarsely. 
"'By the light of the feeble lamp the artist's 
tsLce was just visible. Its features were not 
distinctly apparent at the distance of manv 
inches ; but to Rupert, who put his mouth 
close to the dying man's mouth, and his eyes 
directly opposite to the d^ing man's eyes, 
every line of that worn visage was clearly 
seen by him. .> 

Having raised himself to a sitting posture, 
Edward stretched forth his right hand, and, 
for a moment, seemed about to speak. 

But though his lips moved, no word came 
from them. 

Quickl]^ there crept over his wan face a 
smile, painful to witness — ^for it was a smile 
of mirth, and comical excitement. This smile 
grew more marked, and painftilly expressive 
of light ridicule. It became an insolent leer, 
and then a ludicrous grin. 

The smile went through these changes in 
less than a minute ; and when it had become 
a ludicrous grin, the artist's outstretched arm 
dropped, and he suddenly fell back vrith a 
deep groan. 



For one moment Rupert bowed his head in 
reverential obeisance to the Angel of Death, 
and then, qqickly leaving the nut, he took 
ten steps, which brought him to the place 
where he had secreted the spade. 



CHAPTER LXXXYI. 

• , WTTHm AN INCH. . 

AjjREAdt the silver sickle wa^ visible in 
the dark, star-spangled firmament, when Ru- 
pert let himseli down into the pit where he 
had put the spade, in readiness for the use to 
which he haa deigned it. 

Not sixty seconds had elapsed since Edward 
fell back lifeless, when Rupert grasped the 
handle of the spade. It was a crisis of horri- 
ble, agonizing sensations. That smile, so pain- 
ful to behold, which had become a revolting 
grin, ere death touched the convulsed fea- 
tures and gave them solemn repose, held Ru- 
pert's imagination. A hundred &ces, each 
bearing the same leer, floated before him. 
His lumd trembled, dizziness seized his brain, 
and if ever the dull heart of his cpld, selfish 
breast, made more than fift^ pulsations per 
minute, it beat them out as his hand grasped 
the spade. 

But terror did not rob him of self-com-' 
mand 

He held firmly to his purpose of digging 
Edward's grave without a minute's delay ; and 
in order that he might put this resolve into 
execution, he had raised his foot to clamber 
out of the excavation, when his ear caught 
the steps of two men walking up the gully — 
the voices of two men in conversation. They 
were coming up the gully, taking the route 
which had formerly been the main way be- 
twixt the diggers' dwellings — the route which 
ran past the hole m. which the listener lurkr 
ed, and past the hut wherein the dead man 
lay. 

Rupert could hear their tramp and their 
words, when they were twenty yards below 
his place of conc^ment. Had their tongues 
been speechless, and their steps uiaudible, he 
would have heard their breathings as they 
climbed up the ascent, placing their feet so 
near the margin of the deepest point of the 
excavation that it was marvellous they did 
not tumble into the pit 

The skulker knew the voices. 

The speakers were Nat Savage and Elihu 
Rke. 

*Ya-as,' observed Mr. Pike, through his 
nose, * an uncommon lively location this here. 
And now — has the fox reiumed ?' 

* We have lost no time,' growled Nat Sav- 
age between his teeth. 'He can't call us 
intruders, for he invite^l us to come. Pike, 
have vou got that little invention of yours 
all sale ? it is time for you to put it into my 
hand.' 

* No, doctor, that's not precisely the shape 
of the transaction. I have brought you here^ 
and, by golley, FU cowhide him first Science 
befOTe vengeance, doctor. I shall tan him for 
the sake of testing my invention ; you for the 
sake of your vow. Ay, doctor T 

*I have told him,' muttered Nat Savage, 
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ferociouBly, * ** wboever Is that mrVa enemy 
is my enemy ; and he shall not haye caused 
her a sigh for which he shall not pay me 
with a groan." I will be as good as my 
word ; he shall groan. He shall howl for 
mercy, and find none.* 

* Hist, dog ! what are you sneezing at V 
suddenly inquired Elihu lake, turning to the 
bull-dog which followed at his heels. 

Had Rupert stretched forth his arm he 
could have touched Elihu Pike as he spoke 
those last words. 

He saw the peril of his position. Already 
he had drawn his reyolyer, and, in the flash 
of momentary thought, asked himself whe- 
ther he had not better shoot Nat Sayage and 
the American from behind ; but the appear- 
ance of the bull-dog made him relinquish the 
design ere it was formed ; for he felt that, if 
he fired one barrel of his pistol, the dog 
would be at his throat before he could take a 
second aim. 

In answer, the dog gaye a long, sayage 
growl. 

' What ails him V asked the American of 
Nat Sayage, who gaye quick response. 

* We are upon them,' whispered the sur- 
geon. * There is the light of the scoundrel's 
hut.* 

The words had not fiurly escaped from 
Nat Sayage, when the buU-dog gaye one 
sharp, fierce ya^), and bounded before his 
master stxal^ht into the hut, bursting the 
door back with the weight of his body and 
the impetus of the speed with which he had 
run against it 

The men followed, making the next ten 
paces at a run. 

Peering through the surrounding dimness 
to the faint light which issued from^lie door 
of the hut, Rupert Smith saw his pursuers 
enter the tenement— where death kept silent 
watch. 

Ere a quick tongue could haye counted ten, 
he had crossed the excayation, leaped from it 
at the point &rthest from the hut, and started 
down the hiU, running away from Nat Say- 
age and Elihu Pike— with stealthy, noiseless, 

cat-like steps. 

■ ■ > 

CHAPTERJ LXXXVn. 

AN UNFLBASAST SURPBIfiE. 

Thus stealthily he ran until he had left the 
gull]^ behind him by Ml fiye hundred yards. 
Haying trayersed that distance with noise- 
leas steps, he paused for a moment's reflec- 
tion. 

His pursuers had entered the hut, and 
found the dead man lying on the camp-bed. 
Possibly they would think ^at he had re- 
turned from "bendigo Back Ane to the side 
of his dying friend, and had merely lefl; the 
hut for a brief period. Possibly they would 
be of the opinion that he had not yet accom- 
plished his march from the Back Lane to the 
Gully, but was on his way towards the cabin. 
In either of these cases they would wait, in 
the hope of seeing him. Eyen if they should 
suspect him of haying fled from the Back 
Lane without any intention of returning to 
the Gully, they would tarry awhile in the 



Immediate yicinity of the hut— to debate as 
to their next course, and giye interment to 
the corpse which he had deserted. 

He ^ew but little of Nat Sayage, and 
much less of Elihu Pike ; but he needed no 
assurance that they differed widely from the 
ruffians who were the dominant element of 
the digging population. He had heard their 
threats to flog him sayasely ; but knowing 
the considerations which mcited them to 
that resolye, and knowins how richly he de- 
seryed the menaced cast^tion, he saw, in 
their ferocious intentions, eyidence that they 
were hj no means deyoia of humanity. £(e 
determined to march for Melbourne without 
delay, and at all risks ; but, in scant justice 
to hun, it may be questioned if he would 
haye resolyed on that line of action had he 
not felt sure that Edward's body would re- 
ceiye decent sepulture from the hands of the 
English surgeon and the Yankee trader. 

He was standing motionless when he com- 
menced this course of reflection, conjecture, 
and calculation ; but, as thought succeeded 
thought, he resumed progress, and before he 
resolyed not to return to Pig-sty Gully, but 
to march stndght to Melbourne, he was again 
proceeding with hasty steps. 

The barking of dop, some two hundred 
yards before hun, remmded him of the neces- 
sity of caution. Pig-sty Gully was by this 
time more than a mue in his rear; and 
though he could not haye stated his exact po- 
sition in the Bendigo countiy, he was conf - 
dent that by marching onwards he would 
come upon one of the tracts leading into the 
Melbourne route. But the noise of the dogs 
reminded him that it was perilous to walk % 
night across a sweep of country peppered 
with diggers' encampments. It was the wont 
of the (figgers to reload their arms eyeiy 
night-fall, and, upon * tumine in for rest,' to 
unmuzzle and unchain their ferocious watch- 
dogs. The achieyements of their dogs form- 
ed a fayorite topic of conyersation with gold- 
seekers ; and a bull-dog that had seized bush- 
rangers by the throat, or cleyerly hunted 
tinud and belated wanderers into the mouth 
of a shaft, speedily became known to fame, 
and was worth a large sum of money. The 
diggers, therefore, were accustomed to en- 
courage, rather than repress, the savage ten- 
dencies of their canine ffuardians. Moreoyer, 
when his watch-dog howled at night, the 
digger, aroused thereby from sleep to a state 
of semi-consciousness, would not seldom 
seize his revolyer, and, without eyen rising 
from his bed, fire right and left through the 
mouth of his tent— firing at random, just for 
the sake of notifying toliis neighbors *that 
something was up.' Rupert, therefore, had 
reason for caution when the barking of dogs 
informed him that he was near a digger's set- 
tlement. 

But sayage dogs and random shots were 
not all the sources of peril which surrounded 
Rupert's steps. 

Wherever diggers were working, or had 
been at work, the ground was broken with 
excavations and trenches, vaxring from ten 
to fifty feet in depth, or riddled with for 
deeper shafls. AVlien the gold-seekers de- 
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serted their daims they neither filled up these 
openings, nor surrounded them with any 
works by which the belated trayeller niight 
be protected from severe accident or mdeous 
death. 

Truly Rupert had need of caution. 

The thought suddenly crossed his mind 
that the light of the new moon and the stars 
was not enough to display all the dangers of 
the way ; that his next step forwards might 
be into the prawning mouth of a shaft. 

The horrible imagination caused him to 
stop, and take one step backwards instead of 
one*8tep forwards. 

That one retrograde moyement, made just 
half a turn out of the straight line of his for- 
ward course, was disastrous. 

Beneath the backward foot, on which he 
hod intended to throw the weight of his bo- 
dy, the loose soil gaye way, and in another 
instant he had rolled, heels over head, down 
tl^e steep side of a cutting. 

CHAPTER LXXXYm. 

WHIIiB THEBB IS LIFB THESE IS HOPE. 

A LOG of wood which had been used for a 
seat — ^a log of wood made to do duty for a table, 
half-a-dozen black bottles, an earthen jug, an 
earthen cup, a fireplace of simple construc- 
tion, an iron saucepan, a battered, feeble oil- 
lamp, a camp bed, upon the bed a prostrate 
human form, upon the form two coarse 
woollen rugs. 

These were the objects which met the eyes 
of Kat Savage and Mihu Pike, as they hastily 
entered the nut in Pig-sty Gully. 

* He is not here/ observed the surgeon. 

' I guess,* replied the American/ that the 
youn^ man is found missing/ 

* We've outrun him. He has not returned 
from the Bs^k Lane.* 

* He has returned, or you may bum my 
liver and smash all creation in a postscript. 
Dead men don't Ught lamps, dying men don't 
strike lucifers. E^'s home. Keep quiet' 

' The man is dead. And, by heavens, the 
poor fellow is like that scoundrel V 

* He is dead? ay?' 

* Dead as a door-naiL' ^ 
Ten seconds' silence. 

* Dandy,' cried the American, * I thought 
so half a minute since. But see, the doe is 
licking his hand. The pup wouldnH lick a 
dead man's hand. What a critter that pup 
is I' 

Without replyinj^ a word, Nat Savage has- 
tily went upoa his knees, taking in his left 
lumd .the artist's right wrist, and at the same 
moment laying his ear upon the artist's left 
breast. 

Two minutes passed in lively suspense — 
two minutes during which Nat Savage fb- 
mained on his knees, trying to catch one faint 
.pulsation from Edwaras heart 

' Quick, Pike, }rour brandy,' Nat said hasti- 
ly, 'there's life in him stilL Make haste 
with the flask. Thank you. Now, man, do 
vou be rubbing the soles of his feet with your 
hands. Rub them as if you wanted to grate 
the skin off them. The coldness of d^th is 
on him, but the heart is moving. If we can 



get some of this brandy down his throat, we 
may still save him. I see what ails him. He 
has had dysentery, and he must have &inted 
away fh)m internal hoemorrhage almost im 
me<uately before we entered. By the living 
Jmgo, we'll pull him through V 

Forgetful of Rupert, and the causes of their 
presence in Pig-si^ Gully, the two men fought 
with death over that prostrate body. To eve- 
ry artifice for restoring animation, the trial of 
which was permitted by existing circum- 
stances, Nat Savage had recourse. Ue rolled 
the body gently from one side to the other ; 
he endeavored to rouse internal action by 
skillful pressure on the surface of the body ; 
he tried to raise the temperature of the 
chilled limbs by taking the lifeless form to 
his embrace and breathmg upon it; and whilst 
the surgeon was busy with these and other 
similar endeavors, Elihu Pike kept up a stea- 
dy rubbing on the soles of the artist's feet 

It was a long struggle. 

The end of it was victory. 

The patient swallowed some brandy. 

Shortly afterwards he opened his eyes, and 
stared vacantly at his preservers. 

At this proof that his efforts had not been 
in vain, Elihu Pike suddenly retired from the 
hut, and gave vent to his emotions by sing- 
ing * Yankee doodle dandy, O I' at the top of 
his voice. 

When he re-entered the hut, Nat Savt^ 
held up his brawny arm to signal a necessity 
for silence. 

^ Hush I' he added. ' He took a third sup of 
brandy, and has this instant dropped off to 
sleep. We shall save him.' 

A silence of ten minutes. 

* Poor fellow, he's asleep, soundly asleep,' 
observed Nat Savage, as Edward. Smith's 
breathings testified that he had fUlen into 
tranq[uil slumber. ' There is a good chance 
forhun. Anyhow , he lATiot dead yet.^ 

' But how about the other chap ? We must 
cowhide him,' rejoined Mr. Elihu Pike, sud- 
denly remembering the special object of their 
journey to the Quuy. 

There was a sound of choking in Naf Sav- 
age's throat, as he answered, * Let that other 
fellow go. Gk>d, who made, and sees, and 
rules us all, will look after him. Who am I 
that I should take upon myself to punish 
even that man ? I came here to shed blood. 
If God will permit me to do so, I will stay 
here to save a human life.' 

For half a minute Mr. Elihu Pike's &ce 
wore an expression of infinite disgust; but 
that look died away, and grasj^g the sur- 
geon's hand, the citizen of the United States 
replied witii all the fervor of which his nose 
was capable, ' It ain't your fiiult that you're a 
Britisher; you can't help it— I wish you 
could. But by the sacred memory of G. W., 
if you had been raised in Eentucli^, I would 
have stuck to you like slander—that I would.' 



CHAPTER LXXXTX. 

BACK TO MELBOUBNB. 

RuFEBT Smith was not killed by his &ll. 
The topple did not even fracture his bones. 
But he lay senseless at the bottom of the 
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excavation into which he had tumbled, until 
the breaking of dawn, when he recovered 
consciousness and the full use of his faculties, 
and saw, to his amazement, that he had rolled 
down the side of a cutting at least fifty feet 
deep. 

Rising from the ground, he made straight- 
way for the flieht of rudely-feshioned steps 
by which the diggers to whom the pit be- 
longed were wont to descend to their work 
from the plain above; and he had scarcely 
climbed to the level from which he had fallen 
when he found himself surrounded by a party 
of nine diggers, the possessors of the claim. 

At first they seemed by no means disposed 
to give the stranger a friendly reception ; but 
his account of the accident, his look of exhaus- 
tion, his loneliness, and his manifest helpless- 
ness, roused their pity. 

He was a digger out of luck. He had been 
working with a pal on a distant part of the 
Bendigo-ficld ; his mate had died of bush- 
fever and dysentery; on the death of his 
companion he had started off to walk to Mel- 
bourne, where he could get the means of re- 
turning to England ; after sunset on the pre- 
ceding, night he had fallen in with some 
diggers making themselves jolly, who gave 
him some liquor, which went to his head and 
made him half-seas over ; in a state of intoxi- 
cation he had missed the Melbourne track 
and wandered on tUl he fell into the exca- 
vation. 

This was Rupert's statement — a statement 
not more untruthful than most of the stories 
which came from his lips — and his hearers 
believed it 

The diggers were about to breakfast ; and, 
when they had ascertained that Rupert had 
sustained no injury beyond bruises from his 
fall, they invited hun to partake of their meal. 
The invitation was accepted ; and when tlie 
guest took' leave of his entertainers they told 
him how to regain the Melbourne track, from 
which they believed him to have wandered ; 
and in addition to that information they gave 
him nine shillings, to help him on his way, 
and a stipply of meat and biscuit. 

Ere the sun had fiill risen Rupert was upon 
the chief track-rlet it be called the * high 
road.' — ^for Melbourne. 

.He knew that he had undertaken no trifling 
task. Watching, and toil, and low diet, and 
keen mental excitement, endured throughout 
many weeks, had exhausted his powers; and 
he was now, in the middle of the Australian 
summer, conmiencing a march which would 
tax the strength of a man ei\joying unim- 
paired vigor. But he was confident that the 
feat would not be too much for him. From 
experience he knew that he could sleep in 
the open air with impunity ; the money given 
himi by the diggers would procure him three 
days* food, at the taverns which he would 
pass on the road Ito. town,' It was not im- 
probable that he might fall in with a return 
team, the drivers of which would * give him a 
lift.' As a security against some of the perils 
of the journey he had a loaded revolver and 
a supply of ammunition.' In case his strength 
failed mm, he had also, in reserve Edward's 
watch and ring, articles in return for which 



he could at Sandy Creek, or Harlow Ferry, 
or Iron Tree Station, obtain entertainment 
and carriage onwards to Melbourne. He had, 
therefore, no reason to desix)nd. 

The exercise had a salutary effect upon 
hina, restoring freedom of action to his bruised 
muscles ; and as the heat of the day increased, 
he experienced refreshm^t from it, instead 
of lassitude. 

At noon, when he rested and partook of 
the provisions given him by the humane 
diggers, he had left the Bendigo gold-field in 
his rear by full ten miles. After his mid-day 
meal he slept for an hour under the shade of 
a gum-tree; and he rose firom his slumber, 
animated by that lightness and hilarity which 
most Englishmen, who have exert<^ them- 
selves in the clear air of Australia, remember 
as being amongst the most delicious effects of 
the climate of that wonderful country. 

For three days and a half he continued his 
march, sleeping under cloudless heavens; 
wending his way, guided by cart-ruts, through 
noble Crests, and over wide expanses of 
heath ; walking for hours together across 
magnificent sweeps of undulating grass-land, 
so richly wooded, and in every respect so 
closely resembling the feudal parks of Gupat 
Britain, that, surrendering himself to his 
English associations, he continually looked 
ahead for castle and manor-house, Elizabe- 
than hall, and modern shooting-box ; encoun- 
tering ever and again picturesque trains of 
bullock-tcams, horsemen, and drays ; exchang- 
ing words with parties of emigrants, newly 
landed in the colony and bound for the golo- 
field, full of hope and M^or, jocund over 
their golden expectations, and telling tlie 
solitary pedestrian that his face was set tlie 
wrong way. 

By noon on the fourth day after his flight 
from Pig-sty Gully he walked into Melbourne, 
with one shilling, his revolver, and ammuni- 
tion, Edward's watch and Edward's ring, in 
his pocket. 



CHAPTER XC. 

J£RB. GRAY, HARLBOROUOH STREET, SWA5S- 

TON STREET. 

The first house for which he made in the 
town was the lodging-house, where he and 
Edward had lived for several weeks, from the 
date of their first arrival in Melbourne, till 
they set out for the diggings. The dwelling 
stood in an obscure street of a good quarter— 
Marlborough Street, Swanston Streiet; the 
landlady was an excellent creature, a well- 
looking, well-bred, clever woman, ^till upon 
youth's side of middle-age; and when the 
foot-sore tramp from Bendigo knocked at 
her 'door, and heard her voice, laughing to 
her children in the front parlor, he felt that 
he had found his way back to the comforts 
and htimanizing enjoyments of civilisAtibn. 

Rupert had more than bue reason for go- 
ing straight to Marlborough Street 

He knew Mrs, Gray's house, and in a city 
crowded with new-comers who were regard- 
ed by the native colonists with suspicion and 
contempt, that house was the only habitiUion 
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in which he had experienced kindness. It 
was true that he and Edward had 'paid at a 
high rate for all the accommo.datioa which 
they had received in Mrs. Gray's establiJsh- 
ment, hut nevertheless he looked to the place 
as a home rather than a place of businesa 

He had exerted himself to win the regard 
of Mrs. Gray, and also of her husband, a man- 
aging clerk in a solicitor's office ; and he was 
aware that his efforts had been far from inef- 
fectual. To Mr. Gray, who fifteen years be- 
fore was an idle law-student in the office of a 
(lOndon attorney, and who clung to the hope 
of returning to the old land, he. gossiped 
about the men and doings of England's cap- 
ital. To Mrs. Gray he had sung songs ; dear 
to her when she was the belle . of Norwood, 
ere her father had become a bankrupt, and- 
she, together with half-a-score brothers and 
sisters, made acquaintance with poverty and 
humble toil With a hundred harmless gal- 
lantries, and a thousand subtle touches of 
flattery, he had caused the unaffected gentle- 
woman to feel something of tendern(»s for 
him — a sentiment perfecUy compatible^ with 
loyalty to her husband, but still a deeply-set 
and powerful feeling. » She pitied him for the 
misfortunes which she supposed a man, so 
gifted and yet without wealth and definite 
position, must have encountered- Captivated 
b^ his wit and pleasant ways, she magnified 
his abilities, and setttled in her', own mind 
that sooner or. later he would be somebody 
of importance.- The clever ' compliments 
which:Steadily,fiowed from .his lips, excited 
and pleased her. Even the best of women 
enjoy praise. Her' heart moreover had 
been delighted by the extravagant eulogies 
with which he extolled her children ; even 
the sternest and most frigid matrons have 
been known to soften to the flatterers of 
their daughters. : . 

Moreover, when he and Edward started 
for Bendigo, they left in Mrs. Gray's custody 
a chest containing clothes and drawing mate- 
rials. The contents of the box would not, 
under an auctioneer's hammer, have brought 
fifteen pounds; but existing circumstances 
caused Rupert to regard them with lively 
satisfaction— as a property which would ren- 
der him important aid at a trying crisis. 

His knock at Mrs. Gray's door was an- 
swered by the lady herself. « 

In another minute Rupert was in the par- 
lor, surrounded by the lady's children, who 
had once been his willing playmates, but 
now stood and gazed at his altered face and 
travel-stained clothes with looks of childish 
incredulity and fear. 

* Q004 Heavens 1 Mr. Rupert,* exclaimed 
the lady ; * wliat has happened to you ?' 

* The best of good fortune, as far as this 
day is concerned,' was* the reply. * I am in 
your house once. more.' 

* You Jiave fallen in with bad luck ?* 
Rupert nodded .assent.' 

* You shalUtellnxe' arid Harry all abbut it, 
to-night,'. continued Mrs. Gra^y, betraying the 
surprise, compassion,' and cunosity that work- 
ed within her, and' justifying them hj men- 
lion of her husband's name ; * but-'b6fore'you 
talk you must .wash,, dress,, eat/ Ajfter a 



break of ten seconds she added, with a smile, 
* You once told me that I ought to be a col- 
lege professor, and lecture on the Philosophy 
of Life. ' Mind, you must show your respect 
for my teachings by obedience.* 

* I will obey you,' replied Rupert. 

*But where is your brother?' enquired 
Mrs. Gray, quickly, turning pale with appre- 
hension' as she suddenly recollected Edward, 
and felt ^ surprise at Rupert's reappearance 
without his brother. 

In reply the muscles of Rupert's lips moved 
pamfully, and his eyes brightened with tears. 

.* Nothing has happened to him?' asked 
Mrs. Gray, in a tone of alarm. 

"V^hereupon Rupert hastily pointed to the 
blue sky, and then intimated l)v another mo- 
tion of his hand that he wished the children 
to leave the room. 

• Obeying the sign, Mrs. Gray sent her flock 
of astonished little ones into the passage, and 
having shut the door upon them, made three 
quick steps to Rupert as she asked : * You 
don't mean to say that your brother is dead?' 

•You'll never see him again, dear lady,' 
Rupert, replied with an effort. * The poor 
boy died of bush-fever and dysentery in that 
cursed gold-field. We had fallen in with 
awful bad luck. It was too much for him. 
As soon as it was over with him I walked off 
for this place. Yes — ^the dear fellow is dead !' 

And, having spbken these words, the rag- 
ged, unsightly, footsore wanderer dropt his 
head upon the end of the sofa, and sobbed — 
even as children and women sob when sor- 
row overcomes them. 



CHAPTER XCI. 

THE MELBOUBNE BOTUNDA. 

A inQHT'rf rest on a feather bed, a leisurely 
toilet on the following morning, and a visit to 
the principal establishment for hair-cutting in 
Swanston Street, made so wonderful a change 
for the better in Rupert's appearance that, as 
he paced the streets of Melbourne, and poked 
about Canvas Town in the after-part of the 
day, he was scarcely recognizable as the same 
man who had walked into town ragged, dus- 
ty jand begrimed. 

Whilst he so paced the streets and picked 
his way through Canvas Town, he was busy 
with plans for achieving a passage to Eng- 
land, Already he had been to the bank, and 
learnt that no money had been remitted to 
him from England by the one person who 
would have sent him money had she been 
able to do so. The question therefore was, 
how should he raise the funds with which to 
pay for his transit to his native land. The 
Cleopatra — the finest vessel in Dunbar's fleet 
— was l3ring off Sandridge, and in forty-eight 
hours would be making homeward way. To 
be one of the Cleopatra's passengers llupert 
was very desirous ; bu> he wijfe by no means 
satisfied that he could torroT^, or, by any dj&* 
vice, lay hands on the money necessary for 
the accomplishment of his purpose. If he 
went to worki painting portraits, or working 
as a skilled clerk, he could, in the ' course of 
twelve months, lay by the required sum. But 
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he did not wish to pass twelve months m 
Melbourne, where the bloodthirsty Nat Sav- 
age and Elihu Pike might easily lay hands 
upon him, first testing upon his body me mer- 
it of the American's * pretty little invention/ 
and then raising an unpleasant scandal against 
his fair fame bv public statement that he had 
left his brother's corpse in the busb uninterred. 
Indeed, it was lust possible that Eittv Kent's 
avengers would maintain that he had desert- 
ed his dying brother whilst life still remained 
in him. 

A month, a wee&, ay, even a day, might 
make Melbourne a veiy unpleasant place to 
his sensitive organization. 

Bu# how should he get the money for a pas- 
sage on board the Cleopatra ? 

He calculated that the sale of Edward's 
gold watch and ring, together with all the 
contents of his chest ^aithfullv kept and re- 
stored to him by Mrs. Gray), of which he did 
not stand in urgent need, would produce a 
simi barely sufficient to pay for a steerage pas- 
sage in that first-class A 1 copper-bottomed 
and well-provisioned vessel. It was, therefoi^, 
within his power to return to England. But 
Rupert could not, wiUiout a stru^le, consent 
to part with the family relics wmcn, throush 
Edward's death, had passed into his hands. 
Moreover, even in his fallen state, he did not 
relish the thought of 'going on board the Cle- 
opatra as a steerage passenger. Possibly some 
readers will express surprise at this f^idious- 
ness in a man who had not only for months 
dwelt amongst gold-diggers, but had, as a 
member of their uncouth fraternity, sunk so 
low that he had gladly accepted alms from 
their charity. It must, however, be borne 
in mind, that ill-luck at the diggings, where 
diggers are sJmost the sole witnesses of it, is 
a far less searching humiliation to a vain man 
than ill-luck in a city, or on board a first-class 
passenger vessel, where penury and degrada- 
tion are exhibited to disdainful eyes. 

Rupert, therefore, was not guilty of incon- 
sistencv in shrinking from Qio tiiought of 
returning to England as a steerage passenger, 
after having cheerfully endured ignomimous 
hardship in the Bendigo gold-field. 

But how could he raise the requisite sum ? 

More than once he considered the advisa- 
bility of seeking a loan of the amount from 
the Grays. They were living without osten- 
tation and with economy. They were far 
from rich, but they had saved money, and 
their expenditure was decidedlv within their 
income. On that same day Mr. Gray had 
met a petition from Rupert for the loan of a 
sovereign by pressing upon him five times 
that sum, and by frankly declaring his read- 
iness to become his creditor for a larger 
amount. To ask for his passage money 
would be to put on this liberal offer an inter- 
pretation which, of course, Mr. Gray did not 
mean Ms proposal to bear ; but nevertheless, 
from his knowledge of Mrs. Gray and her 
husband, Rupert Uiought that if he told them 
a plausible story about his ability to repay 
them immediately he landed in England, 
they would give him the cash. Still, he 
shrank from uie risk of enduring a refusal — 
the pain of making so unreasonable a re- 



quest ^perience, moreover, tanght him 
that it was not in his nature to repay bor- 
rowed money, when he had once spent it ; 
and he was unwilling to do that i^hich 
would be tantamount to an act of robbery on 
the man who had entertained him generously, 
the woman who had shed tears over his tale 
of personal woe, and the pretty children with 
whom he had so often romped. 

In this state of mind he entered the Mel- 
bourne Rotunda shortly before sunset 

The Rotunda was a large room, built of 
timber, strenj^ened by a cast-iron fi-ame^ 
work, and standing in the yard of the Three 
Cups tavern. Those who knew Melbourne 
ten years since need no information as to the 
reputation of the Three Cups; but readers 
who know nothing, from personal experi- 
ence, of the metropolis of Victoria, should be 
briefly informed that in 1853 and 1854 it was 
a haunt of unparalleled infamy — a social 
scandal even to the Melbourne inhabitants, 
who at that date were inclined to wink at 
any excesses of licentiousness and savage 
debauchery, if they were confined to the 
premises of a tavern. Throughout the 

* bush,' in every region of the gold-country, 
dissolute vagabonds retailed stories of dis- 
gusting scenes which had occurred in the 
Three Cups. To such men that tavern com- 
prised every element necessary for the enjoy- 
ment of * life.' They spoke of ten days' riot 
in its dining, billiard, and dandng rooms as a 

* taste of life ;' and truly it was a taste of life 
— a taste the flavor of which remained for a 
long while. 

The roof of the Rotunda was supported by 
cast-iron pillars ; galleries ran round the in- 
terior ; and the proprietor had expended a 
large sum in fVnnishing it with plate-glass 
mirrors, sprine seats, lustres, draperies, pic- 
tures, biUiara-tables, and other fomiture. 
One half of the saloon was devoted to danc- 
ing ; the other portion of the ' Hall of De- 
light,' as it was sometimes designated in the 
advertisement columns of the Melbourne pa- 
pers, being appropriated to bUliards and 
card-tables. That the ordinary proceedings 
of the estahlishment were direct violations of 
the law of the land, as well as flagrant offen- 
ces against morality, was notorious. But no 
steps were taken to close the place. The 
magistrates were pleased to regard it as a 

* necessary evU in an unexceptional state 
of society ;' and the police officers, adopting 
the tone of their superiors, took no notice of 
the * necessary evil,^ save when -they entered 
the bar, and * shouted ' for the * gratuitous 
nobblers' which the generous landlord as- 
sijg:ned to them, in acknowledgment of the 
discretion which^ characterize their dis- 
charge of duty. 

In anticipation of the fiut-approaching sun- 
set, the Rotunda had turned on its gas. 

The fiddlers were scraping away m the or- 
chestra. Champagne corks were flying over 
buffets loaded with delicate as well as sub- 
stantial dishes. Between two and three 
hundred couples--diggers and diggeresses; 
the men wearing their cabbage-tree hats and 
thick boots ; the women goi^eous with bright 
ribbons and gaudy dresses— were dancing the 
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polka, and as they danced, drowning the 
music of the orchestra with yells and shrieks. 
At one part of the floor there was a squabble 
engaging the attention and lungs of some 
twenty rioters; at another point a vocalist 
was entertaining a knot of admirers with a 
comic song. In the galleries the heavy work 
of eating and drinking was performed ; on 
the floor below all &e men not actually 
dancing, and a large number of the women, 
were smoking. Perhaps more unpleasant than 
any one of Uie exhibitions of the licentious 
passion observable in the room was the earn- 
estness with which each unit of that uproar- 
ious assembly followed pleasure in his or her 
particular way. The same dancers persever- 
ed in whirling round and round, as though no 
amount of exertion would exhaust them; 
the same gluttons went on steadily gorging 
themselves at the supper-tables, without look- 
mg even for a moment from their food ; the 
same lovers leered at each other with an of- 
fensive burlesque of ardor, giving no heed to 
the coarse jokes directed at them bjr the 
swaggerers, whose especial amusement it was 
to watch and criticise the riot; and those 
who listened to the songs had ^es for no 
one but the female singers,' ears for nothing 
but the wanton staves, which were rattled or 
quavered out for their delectation. 

Making his way through the throng, Ru- 
pert went to the part of the Rotunda which 
was devoted to cards and billiards. The 
card-tables were surrounded by so dense a 
crowd that it was hnpossible to get near 
them without waiting till disappointed 
players moved away ; but the six billiard 
tables were less attractive. 

One of these tables was disengaged ; and 
Rupert, having taken up a cue, made two or 
three strokes, and then looked round to see 
if any one was near him who felt inclined to 
join him in a game. 

* Are you game for five-and-twenty V en- 
(jmred a young man ; the story of whose 
life was told in his pale, thin resolute face, 
from which a career of vicious living had 
not obliterated every sign of mental power. 

*Fm a poor player,'^ Rupert answered warily. 

* So am I,' was the answer ; * but I like a 
^me occasionally, by way of amusement. It 
IS a beautiful game.* 

As the young man spoke, Rupert eyed him, 
and recaUed his features as those of a law- 
student whom he had seen on a few occa- 
sions in London, at least nine years back. 

* Exactly T thought Rupert, * my friend has 
come to be an em^oye in this place, has he ? 
Well, ril see how much he knows of his busi- 
ness.' He added, aloud, * Qood I let us have 
five-and-twenty. What shall we play for V 

* Five shillings and the table — I never play 
hiffh.' 

* That won*t pay the winner for the trouble 
of handling his cue. Let us make it three 
half-crowns and the table.' 

* Good P 

The men played their match, Rupert los- 
ing, and, immediately upon the termination 
of the game, paying the stake which he had 
lost 

* Will yoa have another game?' asked the 
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victor, thinking himself more than an even 
match for his late antagonist, although it was 
evident to him that Rupert was a skilfhl 
player. 

The challenge was accepted, and the two 
men played again, Rupert for the seoond time 
losing. 

By the end of the second game they had 
attracted attention, and gathered around 
them more than twenty spectators. Rupert's 
opponent was well known to the habUues of 
the Rotunda as a professional billiard-player. 
Indeed, it was believed by many that he re- 
ceived payment from the proprietor of the 
establishment in return for secret service in 
the billiard and card room. When, therefore, 
it was seen that a ^ strange loafer had been 
so green as to match hSnself with Jemmy 
Hassock,' there was movement on the part 
of idlers towards the table where Jenmiy 
Hassock and Rupert were measuring eacn 
other's powers. 

* Come, have another five-and-twenty,' ob- 
served Jemmy Hassock, as he pocketed his 
second winnings. 

There was a subdued tone of insolence in 
his voice, and he gave a knowing wink to a 
friend, standing three feet fit)m him, as he 
thus repeated his challengOi 

* Yes, I will play you a^ain, but we must 
play for a guinea, and make the game fifty,' 
Rupert answered, rousing thereby the dis- 
trust and contempt of the bystanders, who 
thought that they discerned an outburst of 
temper in his wIe^ to contend for a higher 
stake with the man to whom he had already 
lost two games. 

The suggestion was accepted by Jemmy 
Hassock, whilst suppressed murmurs and a 
hum of agitation testified to the increased 
interest taken in the two players — the 

* strange loafer,' and the * crack cue of the Ro- 
tunda." 

The bystanders began to bet on the im- 
pending game. * TU lay a tenner on Jemmy I' 

* Even on the loafer ?' * Not if I know it ! no 
I thank you !' * Give you odds— five to one 
on the aowny boy 1' * The green hand has 
no chance against him !' and similar exclama- 
tions were audible to both players above the 
buzz and laughter of the increasing crowd. 
Clearly Rupert did not command the confi- 
dence of the bystanders. He heard several 
voices offering ten to one against him, and 
from the frequency with which the offer was 
repeated he saw that there were few persons 
willing to back him, even on those terms. 

It had fellen to him to begin the game; 
and he was on the point of making his first 
stroke, when a voice exclaimed, * Twenty to 
one on Jemmy Hassock, in tenners.' 

Instead of opening the game, Rupert drew 
himself up and asked, in a deliberate tone, 

* Who offers twenty to one in tenners?' 

' I am the man ' roared a huge, swarthy, 
and boisterously drunk digger, shouldering 
his way through the crowd, and approaching 
the table. 

* Indeed I' returned Rupert with a sneer. 
< Twenty tenners make 200^. — ^that's a large 
sum t Money must be plentiful with yoa, 
my friend !' 
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' My dear sir/ responded the digger, with 
the costomaiT conrtoey of his class, * I am 
Mr. Richard O'MuDigan, and I was so fortu- 
nate as to find the unnsually larse nngget of 
which yon have doubtless neard. The Qov- 
emment bou£;ht my big, sanguinary nngg^t 
yesterday, and with a grateful heart I acknow« 
ledge thAt I am in easy circumstances, al- 
though my costume and appearance may 
seem to inoicate a condition of sordid penury. 
My very dear sir, may my bright red eyes be 
robbed of light ; and may an electric pulsar 
tiAn in the atmosphere lay me prostrate at 
your feet, if I am not Mr. Richard O'Mulli- 
gad, the fortunate discoverer of the remark- 
ably large nugget I* 

The writer of this page does not pledge his 
honor that Mr. Richard O'MuUigan used the 
exact language of the foregoing speech. In- 
deed, the writer possesses conclusive evidence 
that, when Mr. Richard O'Mulligan, in reply 
to Rupert's sarcastic words, announced hun- 
self as the finder of the large nugget about 
which all Melbourne had ror several days 
been talking, he made that announcement in 
rude and uncourteous terms. The writer 
may even go so far as to say that Mr. Richard 
0*Mulligan clothed his simple statement of 
&cts with an absolutely appalling variety of 
ofifensive epithets, foul terms, and impious 
expressions. 

* If you mean business,' composedly an- 
swered Rupert, taking no umbrage at the 
verbal piquancy of Mr. O'Mulligan's commu- 
nication, * let us put down the stakes. Some 
one will hold them for us.' 

The proprietor of the Rotunda had made 
his appearance a few minutes earlier, and now 
volunteered to act as holder of the stakes. 

Evincmg no unwillingness to hold to his 
offer, the hirsute and decidedly unwashed 
Mr. Richard O'MuUigan put his hand into his 
breeches pocket, drew forth a roll of notes 
(amountmg in all to more than 8,0002.), threw 
down upon the table ten notes for 202. each, 
exclaimed aloud that he was the identical Mr. 
Richard O'Mulligan who had found the 
laree nugget, stuck his pipe in his mouth, 
took it out and * shouted ' for champagne and 
nobblers to everybody present, inserted his 
black clay once again between his lips, and 
eventually subsided on a spring lounge, 
which was fitted against the nearest wall. 

Rupert also put his hand into his waistcoat 
pocket, and in another instant lightly threw 
to the landlord of the Rotunda a crisp paper 
—which, if it was not really and truly a Mel- 
bourne bank-note for ten pounds, was an 
admirable imitation of the notes issued by 
that financial establishment 

The landlord having examined the papers 
thus placed in his hand, transferred them to 
hispocket, and the game commenced. 

The men played their very best— Jemmy 
Hassock showing no less skill than he had 
exhibited in the two previous games, and Ru- 
pert soon convincing the spectators that he 
was a far better player than they thought Imn. 

The opponents were well matched. 

The game stood 45 to 42— Rupert haviog 
scored the higher number— when it fell to 
Jemmy Hassock's turn to play. 



An inferior player would have made no- 
thing ; would have thought that nothing coold 
be made uixm the boud ; Cut Jemmy Has- 
sock was not an inferior player. A superb 
stroke made the game 47 to 45, and left Ru- 
pert's ball on the cloth. A cannon followed 
and the score was 49 to 45. If Jemmy Has- 
sock scored again, he would have won. 

The excitement of the bystandere was 
intense. 

Mr. Richard O'MuUigan staggered throngli 
the ring which had been formed round the 
table, and having forced his way into the cir- 
cle, once again announced the &ct that he 
was the finder of the large nugget 

The landlord of the Ndoon, who had con- 
stituted himself a master of ceremonies for 
the occasion, promptlv ejected Mr. CVMnlii- 
gan from the ring, and signalled Jemmy Has- 
sock to proceed to his next stroke. ' 

Jemmy tried to run into the pocket off the 
red. 

It was a difficult stroke, but it was just 
practicable ; and there was nothing easier of 
accomplishment left upon the boara. 

Jemmy's ball touched the 'red' with the 
slightest possible touch, and rolled on beanti- 
fikfiy towards the pocket 

It knocked against the comer of the coshr 
ion, veered round to the month of the pock- 
et, trembled at the brink of the descent, for 
two seconds seemed to debate like a living 
thing whether it should move a barleycorn 
further, and then paused— still upon the doth. 

A groan of intense excitement and sympa- 
thy with the unfortunate player went up from 
the spectators. 

The groan was still audible when Rupert. 
with a rattling stroke, cannoned off the ' red,' 
helped his adversary into the pocket, his own 
ball following his opponent's, and disappear- 
ingfh>mthe table. 

He had won ; and the vociferous acclanur 
tions of the diggers announced to the dancers 
in front that something of unusual interest 
had occurred in the rear of the saloon. 

* Here is the money. A neat little haul 
you have made,' observed the proprietor of 
the Rotunda, as he placed the stakes in the 
winner's hands. 

* Another game, another game 1' cried the 
diggers, wishing for the excitement of one 
more match. 

*No, I thank you,' responded Rupert, 
smiling and shaking his head. ' This gentle- 
man pTajTs quite as well as I do ; if we played 
another game I should most likely lose. 1 
am quite satisfied.' 

Jemmy Hassock acknowledged the com- 
pliment with a smile, and forgot to pay the 
guinea which he had lost 

Mr. Richard O'MuUigan at this moment 
created a diversion by * shouting' yet again 
for * champagne and nobblers all round.' 

Not wishmg to intoxicate himself with 
rhubarb-champagne and bad brandy at the 
expense of the man from whom he had jt^ 
won two hundred pounds, Rupert morea 
away, with the intention of gettiiig wme 
supper, when the proprietor of the aaloon 
said in his ear, * I should like a word with 
you in private.' 
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' By all meaoB have it,* answered Bapert, 
putting on his cabbage-tree hat 

When they had entered the little office in 
which the proprietor of the Rotunda kept the 
cash accounts of the saloon, and from which 
he could command a view of nearly every 
I>art of the interior of the buildinff. there was 
a silence, during which silence Kupert and 
landlord eyed each other keenly. • 

*Have you co anted those notes, to see 
whether I made any mistake in nving them 
to you ?* asked the landlord, in a dry voice. 

* You saw me count them.* 

* And you allow that the " tenner** is the 
same one which you deposited?* continued 
the landlord, with a tone of still greater 
si^iiflcance. 

Seeing what the man was after, Rupert 
answered, coolly, *It is the same paper. It 
is a flash note, not a genume one. if I had 
had 80 much as ten pounds of good money in 
mv pocket I should have given it to you ; but 
I nad not, so gave you the " sham flimsy.** * 

' *Pon my honor you talk fitinkly.* 

* Why shouldn't I ?' 

* Flash notes are dangerous toys.* 

* They are — in the hands of those who don't 
know how to use them. But mind, I did not 
ask you or any one else to give me money 
for it : I did not offer it as genuine paper in 
payment of a debt No person is the poorer 
ibr what I have done.* 

* Any-how, ^ou passed the note to me as a 
good one, and in fulfllment of a contract* 

* But not of a contract of which the law 
takes co^izance. You can't frighten me, my 
^ood fellow. I knew what I was doing ; and 
if I dine with one of the Melbourne magis- 
strates to-morrow I shall tell him the whole 
story.* 

The landlord was posed, and an expression 
of chagrin was visible in his face. 

* If,' he began, speaking hurriedly, * I had 
told outright, and at once, that the note was 
flash — if 1 had peached upon you and de- 
nounced you, as I might have done, before 
the came was opened ^ 

* It would have been worse for me,* coolly 
interposed Rupert ; * and worse for yourselt 
I should not have won two hundred pounds. 
Moreover, there would have been a shindy. 
That tipsy ruffian, Dick 0*Mulligan, would 
very likely have struck me on the head with 
a crow bar, or shot me dead. The row would 
have spread, and gone on to consequences 
altogether beyond the range of my imagina- 
tion. It is even credible that the row would 
have cost you your licence ; for although the 
Melbourne magistrates have their own rea- 
sons for shutting their eyes to what goes on 
in this place, there is a point beyond which it 
would not be prudent for you to try their for- 
bearance.* 

The landlord was silent ; the expression of 
chagrin upon his fisice became more manifest 

Rupert continued: *I knew when I gave 
you the flimsy that you would see it was a 
sham one. Any fool might see at a glance 
that it was a piece of flash paper. I knew, by 
the look which you gave me when you fin- 
gered the note, that yon had detected my 
trick; but that knowledge did not disturb 



me. I did not pli^ as if I was nervous ? ay ? 
Why, man, I had no doubt that you were 
shrewd enough to take the course most like 
to benefit, least likely to injure — ^yourselif.* 

* Not much benefit am I likely to set out 
of you,* responded the landlord, in me tone 
of one who suffered grievance. 

* Come, come,* answered Rupert, catching 
at the true significance of the tone, and smil- 
ing as he replied to it, * you now take a sensi- 
ble view of the case ; and of course I am 
quite ready both to admit that you have laid 
me under an obligation, and to renderyou 
fJEur compensation for your silence. Blere, 
give me a ticket for supper and wine, and 
take this note as payment* 

' Sir,* answered the proprietor, seizing with 
alacrity the note for twenty pounds, which 
Rupert extended to him, * i was sure from 
the first that you were quite the gentleman.' 

* Thank you for the compliment You, I 
see, have no doubt of the goodness of Mr. 
O'Mulligan's notes ?* 

* Not a bit, sir ! That foolish fellow found 
the big nugget, and has turned it into paper. 
And if I don't get the best part of the paper 
into my keeping before I am many weeks 
older, may I oe called an " old lag *'^ for the 
rest of my days I* 

* Be cautious, my friend,* cried Rupert. * If 
you force your confidence upon me, I shall 
be turning upon you, and shall demand that 
twenty-pound note — for my silence.* 

Whilst they exchanged Uiese last sentences, 
Rupert twisted up the fictitious note which 
had done him such good service, and put one 
end of the roll to a gas Jet that flared over 
the landlord*s head. 

In less than a minute the paper was con- 
sumed ; and when Rupert had seen the last 
spark of light die out in its ashes he bowed 
to the proprietor of the Rotunda, aud went 
to the nearest supper table of the nearest 
gallery. 

» 

CHAPTER XCn. 

MB. WATKIK8 MAKES ▲ SUOHT MIBTAKB. 

Takiko his seat at a table in the lower igal- 
lery. Rupert availed himself of the privilege 
conferred upon him by the supper-and-wine 
ticket, for which he had i>aid 202^ 

The dishes were really good ; and to Ru- 
pert, fresh from the privations and hardships 
of Pig-sty Qully, they seemed faultless spe- 
cimens of culinaiy art He made, therefore, 
a hearty supper, enjoying the food and drinks 
all the more, because the seat in which he 
took his deliberate meal commanded a wew 
of the entire area of the saloon — ^the part de- 
voted to dandnff, and also that part in which 
he had exerted himself to such food purpose. 

The riot of the place was still at its height 
— ^indbed, £gu: from showing signs of diminu- 
tion^ the clamor and coarse festivity were on 
the mcrease— when, drawing his chair two 
feet from the table, he took up a cigar and 
prepared to smoke it, whilst he should sur- 
vey the grotesque crowd of dancers, and 
should listen to the uproar of the thousand 
voices which were striving to make tiiem- 
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selves heard aboye the loud music of the or- 
chestra. 

* I congratulate you on your success, Mr. 
Smith/ said a voice by his side, as he took 
ttie cigar from his lips, after the first half-do- 
zen whiffs. 

Rupert turned round, and saw that the 
speaker was a well-looking gentleman of 
about his own age. 

Clearly he was known to the stranger, but 
the knowledge was not mutual 

* You forget me ? It is long since we met,* 
observed the stranger, seeing the state of the 
case by the expression of Rupert's face. 

*I cannot recall your face,* Rupert an- 
swered, courteously. * You say it is a long 
time since we met. Let that be my apology 
for having forgotten you.* 

*My name is Watkins. We knew each 
other in New York. Don*t you remember 
Harper's studio, where you used to paint V 

*^To be sure,' responded Rupert, cordially 
extending his hand. 

' I saw you play that game, or rather I saw 
you make the last stroke,* continued Mr. 
Watkins, speaking coherently, but by the 
huskiness of his voice showing that he had 
drank rather more than was good for him. 
* My memory is a first-rate one for recollect- 
ing faces, and I knew you the instant I 
clapped eyes upon you. Ajb soon as I learned 
what a pot of money you had picked up at 
the table I followed after jou to congratulate 
you, but vou escaped me m the crush.* 
. * Yes, it was a lucky piece of business for 
me.' 

* You must be a good player, for Jemmy 
Hassock is the crack cue of Melbourne.* 

* I play a tolerable game,* Rupert answered 
modestly. 

' It is strange, though, that you should play 
80 well, for I remember you couldn't make a 
stroke whon you first came to New York. 
Surely you recollect that I cave you your first 
lesson at Rigden's Billiard Rooms ?' 

' To be sure you did,' assented Rupert 

* You're a creditable pupil.* 

' I took a fancy to the game, and at New 
Orleans played a great deal.* 

* Some people say that no one becomes a 
good billiard player unless he takes to th^ 
game when he is a boy.' 

' Indeed ? I am a proof to the contrary.' 
A pause. 

* Is your brother with you in this place?' 
continued Mr. Watkins. 

Rupert's face clouded as he made answer : 
'We came here together several months 
since and went up to Bendigo, where he died, 
poor fellow I* 

* l*oor fellow V replied Mr. Watkins, with 
a mechanical affectation of concern in his 
voice and countenance ; and then, after twen- 
iv seconds of embarrassing lightness, he con- 
tinued wi^ increased loquaciousne^, * I 
knew very little of him. nideed, although 
you and I saw each other frequently at Har- 
per's studio, I don't think I met hmi more 
than two or three times. Still I remember 
him welL He was unconmionly like you in 
some respects, but more delicate and dainty 
in appearance. You were, much the more 



stoutly built. Indeed, although yoa were bo 
much alike, no one could by any chance mis- 
takeyou for your brother.' 

* Utterly impossible for any one to do so— 
at least anj one in his right senses.' 

* So he IS dead, poor fellow, is he V con- 
tinued Mr. Watkins. ' Well, he was a most 
amusing fellow, although I so seldom met 
him. I hejird fh)m others what good compa- 
ny and what a wonderful mimic he was. He 
sang some of his comic songs at old Dug- 
dale^s house, and I heard them.* i 

* How long have you been in Melbourne r 
inquired Rupert, wishing either to rid him- 
self of Mr. Watkins's company, or to change 
the topic. 

'Three weeks; I am putting up at this 
place.' 

' Then we shall see more of' each other. 
I hope, before I leave ' rejoined Rupert, 
in a tone which implied that for the pre- 
sent he had seen quite enough of his com- 
panion. 

Mr. Watkins took the hint, and after a few 
more sentences of desultory talk, quitted the 
gallery. 

As soon as he was left alone once more- 
alone in the uproarious crowd — Rupert sidd 
to himself, 'That noodle mistakes me for 
poor Edward. At New York he saw a good 
deal of Edward, and just nothing of me ; and 
now, after a lapse of years, he addresses me 
under the impression that I am my brother* 
Umphl Doubtless exposure to heat and 
cold, and a laborious life, have increased my 
likeness to the dear boy. Many people have 
remarked the resemblance. When we lived 
in London — I as an idle dangler about the 
West-end, he as a hard-workmg artist— the 
likeness was less noticeable than it became 
subsequently, when we dressed in one style, 
and wore our locks and trimmed our beuds 
in the same fashion.* 

As he thus spoke, Rupert turned towards 
a mirror which was fixed to the wall close 
behind him, and for full two minutes atten- 
tively scrutinized his own face. When he had 
thus carefully examined his countenance, he 
rose to his feet, and regarded with equal in- 
terest the reflection of his entire figure. 

' Umph I* he muttered, at the close of this 
second survey. 'Mr. Watkins is a fool— a 
brainless noodle. But a sharp observer 
might make the same mistake. The fiituie 
^ards its own secrets ; but I can see posi- 
tions of affairs in which my likeness to poor 
Ned may stand me in good service. How 
lucky it IS that I look so young for my real 
age, and that even before he grew moustaches 
and beard, he always looked old for his 
years.* 

Whereupon Rupert Smith left the Rotunda 
nearly one hundred and eighty pounds richer 
than he had entered it. 

He was elated by the success of his daring 
attempt to raise funds for his homeward pas- 
sage ; and his satisfaction with the occurrences 
of the evening was in no way diminished by 
the assurance which had been given him 
that he might return to England and— be 
mistaken for Rupert Smith*s brother. 
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lOL BUFEBT SMITH YIELDS TO HIS KATUBAL 
LOYB OF TRUTH. 

When the Cleopatra started for England 
Rupert Smith was amongst her passengers. 
When the noble vessel slowly worked her 
way up the Thames towards London Docks, 
Mr. Rupert Smith was still on board. 

'Other passengers, impatient to touch terra 
firmay to get qmt of Cleopatra boredom, and 
reach the old homes to which they had, for 
nearly six months, been making tardy pro- 
gress, left the vessel in the Channel ; but Ru- 
pert held faithfully to his ship until she was 
towed into snug quarters, in the neighbor- 
hood of Limehouse. What cause had he to 
hurry on ashore ? There was no home of 
brothers and sisters ready to welcome him 
with music and joints from the fatted calf 
His mother and grandmother were still alive, 
but he could not visit them until he had sent 
them notice of his return to old England, and 
had received permission to call upon them 
at Hampton Court Palace. His wife ? Had 
he a wife? The reader who answers this 
question in the affirmative has no conclusive 
evidence of the fact. Perhaps Nat Savage 
was in error on that point ; honest, out-spoken, 
oiicouth men do sometimes Ml into strange 
errors. Perhaps Kitty Kent imposed upon 
h T credulous, generous lover with a cun- 
ningly devised tale ; wom^n have been 
known to mislead their most sincere fViends. 
Or, if Rupert really married Kitty Kent, 
why should she not have died between his 
flight trom England, in 1847, and his return, 
in 1854? Anyhow, whether he was husband, 
widower, or bachelor, Rupert had no strong 
yearning to reach the shore — ^no impatient, 
restless longing, to quit the good ship Cleo- 
patra. There was not, in all England, a 
nouse which he desired to enter for the love 
which he bore to its occupants ; not a single 
£ice which he wished to see beyond all other 
faces ; not a hand in all England which he 
hoped once more to grasp. Young though 
he was, he returned to his native land hav- 
ing outlived all his early friendships, and 
hoping that he would not be recognized as 
the man who had formerly lived in the Tem- 
ple, and played the part of a briefless barris- 
ter. 

Six years and more of exile from his moth- 
er country had made him colder, harder, 
more selflsh ; but, in his low way, he was 
still an affectionate fellow. He enjoyed the 
society of human beings ; tolerating their pre- 
judices, smiling with ^ood-natured cynicism 
at their weaknesses, taking pleasure in pleas- 
ing them. He could never have enjoved lifb 
as a misanthrope ; for at every period of his 
life he sought the diversion of society, and 
was ill at ease unless he could win the ad- 
miration and approval of those with whom 
he chanced to be thrown. Time had ^ne 
pleasantly with him on board the Cleo- 
patra. There was a strong body of first-class 
passengers on board — elderly people, retiring, 
with money, to the old country ; Melbourne 
* belles ' bound for a visit to cousins in Eng- 
land ; other ladies, less beaatifhl, but still free 



from their husband^s jealous surveillance, and 
ready for any amount of flirtation ; middle- 
aged squatters, colonial bucks of an intensely 
colonisd school, loud in talk, boisterous in 
laughter, eager at the card- table, ever ready 
for fbaming Bass in the morning, never 
shirking brandy at night, boastful of their 
means, and ambitious of founding families in 
* the colony,* whither they intended to return 
after they had made themselves gentlemen of 
best colonial ion by eating dinners in one of 
the London inns of law, and getting them- 
selves called to the English bar. Besides the 
aforementioned, there were parties of pleas- 
ant children under the ^ardianship of nnely- 
devcloped manmias and bustling nurses, the 
usual sprinkling of invalids, and half-a-dozen 
of those nondescript Englishmen who are 
found nowhere in creation save on board pas- 
sen^r vessels, and who apparently spend 
their lives and not inconsiderable means in 
making voyages. 

The ways and humors of this miscellaneous 
company had been a most agreeable change 
to Rupert after his painful experience in the 
Bendigo field. When the vessel began its 
slow homeward course, the passengers, in the 
best of high spirits, applied themselves to 
flirtation, much to Rupert's delight. When 
the voyage had proved slower and less propi- 
tious than the passengers had hoped it would 
be, they quarrelled and squabbled, much to 
Rupert s satis&ction. Under every change 
of circumstances, he was the popular man on 
board; sympathizing with eveiy one, quar- 
relling with no one. In the earlier and more 
hilarious part of the passage, he arranged the 
balls, acted as M.C. and arbiter degarUiarum 
in the cuddy and on the fbredeck, edited the 
' Cleopatra Newsman,' organised concerts, 
gave a series of readings from British poetry, 
and played his cards so cleverly that on all 
matters not connected with the sailing of the 
ship he was a far more important person 
on board than the captain himself The 
passengers declared that there never was so 
accomplished and wonderful a man. On 
the first rough Sunday, when the captain 
could not for a moment leave his professional 
duties to the mate, and when the overworked 
missionary (sole clerical power on board) had 
bronchitis, and could not speak audibly, Ru- 
pert (in the absence of Mhe doctor ) was 
asked to officiate as chaplain ; whereupon he 
read prayers in the cuddy, and afterwards 
preached an extempore sermon on the uncer- 
tainty of human life, the perils of the deep, 
and the omnipresence of an overruling Prov- 
idence — a sermon so solemn and pathetic 
that it moved the audience to tears. If the 
surgeon on board the Cleopatra had died, the 
first-class passengers would have asked Ru- 
pert to attend them in a medical capacity. 
&ut even more remarkable than his popular- 
ity during the earlier weeks of the voyage, 
was his popularity at the close of the jour- 
ney; when every man's heart was full of 
bilious hatred to his neighbor, and every 
woman's tongue was eloquent of aversion for 
those same passengers of her own sex whom 
she had loved most dearly a few months be- 
fore. Even at that trying period, when tiie 
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captain was denounced as a tyrant, and his 
ship was declared to be execrably provis- 
ioned ; when there were murmurs that he, 
the commander of the vessel, was protracting 
the passage for the sole purpose of worrying 
little Trotmarsh, who wanted to reach Ports- 
mouth before his wife^s confinement ; when, 
moreover, the despot of the Cleopatra threat- 
ened his contumacious subjects with * irons,' 
and the subjects responded with menaces of 
exposure in the * Times,' Rupert was smooth 
as oil and sweet as honey to every party, 
clique, person. Whilst every one on board 
besides nimself, had a deadly enemy, he was 
the trusted Mend of all. 

When the white cliffs of the old island at 
length appeared, and better temper returned 
to the inmates of the Cleopatra, the first-class 
passengers presented Rupert with an address, 
expressing their high admiration of his char- 
acter, and declaring themselves greatljr in- 
debted to those 'vivacious and ex(juisitely 
humorous talents ' which he had exhibited at 
the beginning of the voyage, and to that 

* sympathetic and conciliatory ^ntleness of 
demeanor' which had characterized Ms con- 
duct at a later period, on ' occasions of trial 
and haply of provocation.' Little Ti'otmarsh 
drew up the address in that rather turgid 
style which was not without admirers 
amongst the readers of the * Melbourne Ar- 
gus.' The original rough-draft of the address 
contained allusions to the captain — allusions 
of the most scathing and absolutely blighting 
character; but after three divisions on the 
caustic clauses, the first-class passengers de- 
cided to omit them — firstly, in recognition of 
the common-sense principle that bvgones 
ought to be bygones ; and secondly, m)m a 
not groundless apprehension that though the 
passages in question were calculated to cover 
the captain with confusion, they might also 
render the co-signataries of the address, sev- 
erally and collectively, liable to action for li- 
bel. It was, therefore, resolved to omit the 
vindictive clauses, and substitute for them a 
milder paragraph, concluding with the words 

* occasions of trial and haply of provocation.' 

Drawn up on blue foolscap, the heading of 
the document ran thus (in extra double-sized 
round hand): — ^ Valedictory Address of the 
First-class Passengers on board the Cleo- 
patra, June 1, 1854, to their much-respected 
and warmly-admired friend, " Edward Smith, 
Esquire." ' 

If readers suppose that the above heading 
contains either a clerical error or a composi- 
tor's blunder, they are mistaken. 

Before Rupert went on board the Cleopatra, 
he decided to take the name of his deaa bro- 
ther—that is to sav, the brother whom he 
apposed to be dead. As Edward Smith he 
took his berth; as Edward Smith he was 
known to the captain, the crew, and the pas- 
sengers ; moreover, as Edward Smith he re- 
solved to be henceforth addressed by those 
with whom he should have dealings. 

For this step Mr. Rupert Smith had more 
than one reason. He meant to re-establish 
himself in London, and was anxious to de- 
stroy, as far as possible, all evidence of his 
identity with that Rupert Smith who, on 



leaving England, towards the close of 1S47, 
had left behind him many creditors, and cer- 
tain unsatisfied claims, not altogether of a 
pecuniary nature. It was true that more 
than six years' absence from his native coun- 
tiy ^ve him the benefit of the Statute of 
Limitations, with regard to those of his in- 
jured tradesmen who had not kept their 
claims alive by prudent legal process; but he 
did not doubt that some of his old creditors 
were still in a position to enforce their just 
demands, should he fall into their hands. His 
change of name was therefore a measure ot 
precaution against those more prudent cred- 
itors. The readers of this history can, with- 
out further aid from the historian, suggest 
other causes which induced Rupert to re- 
sume the Christian name which, in truth, 
had been given to him by his godmthers and 
godmothers, and which he had borne in his 
early youth. 

* When I was a simple boy,' thought Ru- 
pert, after he had resolved to call himself Ed- 
ward, *my vanity was hurt by having to 
bear the ODSCure plebeian name of Smith I 
was not aware either of my moral right to the 
name of Starling, or of my customary right 
to my poor mother's name. Guerdon; but 
doubtless a consciousness of patrician descent 
made me uneasy under the humble, though 
not positively ignominious appellation as- 
signed to me Dv my cautious grandmother, 
the good old lady of Hampton Court Palace. 
Eager for distinction, but not bold enough to 
assume a false surname, I garnished &mth 
with Rupert, having no doubt that Rupert 
would, by his brilliant career, throw lustre 
on all the members of the Smith fisunily, and 
at the same time wishing by a notable Chris- 
tian name to nail all the credit of his doings 
to that same ambitious young Smith. The 
plan answered well. Diogenes Brown would 
not have served my purpose better. Rupert 
Smith distinguished me from all other Smiths 
dwelling in the Inns of Court But now 
times have changed. I no longer yearn to be 
conspicuous amongst my kind. Moreover, 
regret for the evil courses of the quondam 
Rupert causes repugnance within me to the 
thought of being identified with that scape- 
mce, my former disreputable 8el£ I will, 
therefore, yield to the dictates of my strong 
natural love of truth, and resume my right- 
ful name. If this laudable act should lead 
men to think me Edward Smith of Fumivars 
Inn, the mistake will be theirs, not mine. If 
circumstances should ever make it desirable 
for me to personate my poor dear brother, 
why, I trust I shall be able to satisfy the re- 
quirements of my position.' 

Thus thought Mr. Rupert Smith as he bade 
farewell to Australia. 

Thus also he thought as a steam-tug towed 
the good vessel Cleopatra through ue ship- 
ping of the river Thames. 



CHAPTER XCIV. 

CABMAN, wood's HOTEL, FUHNIVAL'S DW. 

RuFERT left Australia in the summer. He 
reached London in the same season. 
It was merry, balmy June when he stepped 
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into a cab at the Fenchnrch Station, and or- 
dered the cabman to driye to Wood's Hotel, 
FumivarB Inn. 

' There is, I am told, an air of grave res- 
pectability, as well as quiet and substantial 
comfort, aboat that hotel The place will suit 
me,' mused the adventurer, as the cab moved 
slowly along Cheapside, a thoroughfare more 
liable to stoppages in 1854 than it is now-a- 
days since the opening of Cannon Street — 
* till I can turn round and look about me and 
select proper (Cambers. None but a hostelry 
of good repute should entertain so respecta- 
ble a man as Edward Smith, formerly artist, 
of — ^Fumival's Inn. Moreover, I shall sleep 
all the more soundly for feeling myself almost 
under my old roof. After dinner it will be 
pleasant to smoke a ci^ in the old court, 
and look up at my old wmdows. It will be 
agreeable, also, to saunter down Chancery 
Lane to the Temple, and take a peep at Es- 
sex Court where my poor brother Rupert 
used to have his chambers — ^more than six 
years since. Ah I what changes have taken 
place since then. I was a poor art student, 
when he first met me at dear old Mr. Buck- 
master's studio in Newman Street; and he 
was a gay, idle, foppish young barrister. And 
here am I once more in London, whilst he, 
poor fellow, is resting in an Australian 
grave. Capital! capital! I really almost 
persuade myself that I am he, and that he is 
myself! Admirably done! And that is 
quite right. I must cultivate that habit of 
mine since I have determined to personate 
him. 

* Let me see — what is the time ? Ah, half- 
past six. I shall be at. Wood's Hotel m nice 
time for dinner; rather late, perhaps; but 
that won't matter. Splendid old watch this 
is, I prize it as almost the only possession 
remaining to me out of my poor dear father's 
chattels. Heaven ^ows he had not many 
possessions! The sight of the old watch 
takes me back to my Jersey days— my boy- 
hood in the dear old island ; my school life 
in Elizabeth's College, Guernsey. I had half 
a mind to leave the Cleopatra m the Chan- 
nel, and make a trip to the old island before 
coming on here ; but, perhaps, it is better as 
it is. Still, I will run over to Jersey before 
the end of the year, and see if Lisette, dear 
old girl, is still alive. How pleased the dear 
body will be to hear once more the voice of 
her old master's son I I shall also experience 
a solenm joy in revisiting my mothers grave I 
Capital! Capital! Adimrably thought ! Re- 
ally, I could scarcely persuade myself that I 
am myself and not poor Ned. If Miss Henri- 
etta Guerdon, of Hampton Court Palace, were 
to assure me that she was my mother, and I 
the illegitimate son of my &ther, I should 
not beheve her. I should look that amiable, 
but somewhat credulous gentlewoman in the 
face, and answer, " Indeed, Miss Guerdon, you 
must be confounding me with my i)oor half- 
brother Rupert, who died in Australia 1" 

* Strange, how my dear old grand&ther 
persists in living ; and my cousin, too; the 
old man over ninety, and still alive; my 
cousin, who was sentenced by all the doctors 
to go off in consumption, not dead yet 



WeU, they can't live for ever. Men may live 
to a hundred, but — ^not for ever. And as my 
cousin has not married, there is still hope for 
Colonel Starling's penniless heir. 

* I wonder what the old man will say when 
I write to him, statine that intercourse with 
the world and painful experiences have con- 
vinced me of the error of my ways — have 
taught me the full extent of my folly in reject- 
ing the generous offer which he made shortly 
af^r my poor father's death. The penitent 
grandson must be cautious how he approaches 
his aged grandsire. Perhaps I shall do my 
best to call at the offices of " Purfleet, Herring, 
and Smallcroit," Lincoln's Inn Fields, and see 
old Mr. Purfleet (if he be still living) and ask 
him to act as mediator between me and Sir 
Frank Starling, of Gamlin^ay Court, county 
Hant& I sliall have no difficulty in satisfying 
Mr. Purfleet (if he be alive) that I am not my- 
self Perhaps he will remember enough of 
my features to recognize me as my dead bro- 
ther. I shall remind him of his visit to Bre- 
lade's, the circumstances attendant on my 
poor father's death. It is not impossible that 
I shall be so affected by those stirring remin- 
iscences that tears will come to my eyes. 
Edward Smith, formerly of Fumival's Inn, 
has an affectionate disposition. 

* Ah, here is old Fumival's Inn. Bless the 
old archway I How often have I passed under 
it when I had chambers in the Inn ! And 
here is Wood's Hotel ; just as respectable in 
the exterior as I knew I should flnd it ! 

'And now for dinner. I have a capital 
appetite. Here, cabman, you have dnven 
briskly, there's half-a-crown for you. Don't 
thank me, you scoundrel, in that slavish fiash- 
ion, or I'll demand change. Waiter, I want 
a bed as weU as dinner.' 



CHAPTER XCV. 

MB. RUPERT SMITH OVRRHEARS A MOST IN- 
TERBSTIKe CONVBBSATION. 

Rupert made a leisurely and luxurious 
dinner in the airy coffee-room of Wood's 
Hotel 

When the white doth was removed from 
his table he ordered a bottle of claret 

It was a costly wine of choice vinta^; 
and as he raised the second glass to his hps, 
he saw an elderly, indeed an oldy gentleman 
enter the coffee-room. His hair was snow- 
white, his face thin, sharp, and closely shaven ; 
his gait, not inflrm, but stiff with the stiffiiess 
of natural formality, as well as the stifihess of 
a^e ; his dress, the morning costume of a pre- 
cise old man of an almost obsolete school ; his 
high shirt collar and frilled shirt, white as his 
closely cut and snowy hair ; his cloth, speck- 
less ; and his boots, unsullied by dust. A 
pleasant old gentleman to any observer ; he 
was, however, disfigured by a purple discolor- 
ation of his eyebrows — a peculiarity rendered 
the more stritdng by the whiteness of hidr 
around and through which it was visible. 

The chief Waiter of the coffee-room walked 
close behind this pleasant old gentleman, 
showing, by the respectful movements of his 
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bodj, that the veteran was well known and 
respected at the hotel. 

' liy man has arrived ?* asked the gentle- 
man. 

* Yes, sir.' . 

* And I can have my usual bed room V 

* Yes, sir.* 

' You know that I must bo called at seven 
o'clock r 

* The order has been entered in the cham- 
bermaid's book.' 

* Then let me have a pint of the old port 
from my bin. It will amuse me for an hour 
or two, and then I shall go to bed. Tell my 
man that I shall go to bed early.' 

* Certainly, sir.' 

Whereupon, with the last and most pro- 
found of a series of bows, the head-waiter left 
the coffee-room. 

* Ah Purfleet, you here ? Why are you not 
eigoying the pure air at your snug box at 
Surbiton ?' exclaimed a voice in a box next 
to the one in which Rupert was sitting. 

* My dear old friend, I am right glad to see 
you, and hear you,' returned Mr. JPurfleet, in 
a tone of old world courtesy and cordiality. 
* I am delighted to see you. I have just 
ordered a pint of port, and, if you will allow 
him to do so, the waiter shall put it upon 
your table.' 

* By all means.' 

Whereupon Mr. Purfleet, having shaken 

hands with his friend, sat down at the table. 

The lawyer— for Mr. Purfleet was senior 

Sartner of the flrm * Purfleet, Herring, and 
mallcroft ' — and his friend were no longer 
visible to Rupert ; but as the only division 
between him and them was a partition of 
polished .mtdiogany, he could overhear their 
conversation, although they spoke in low 
tones. 

* Comfortable place this,' observed Mr. Pur- 
fleet, when he had taken his first half glass of 
old port. 

* Very,' responded Mr. Purfleet's friend, * it 
is quiet, and clean, and gentlemanlike. No 
club in London has a better, brighter, or more 
handsome dining-room. Of course, its size 
is less than the size of an ordinary club din- 
ing-room; but, otherwise, it's just like the 
strangers' room of a dub house. I detest the 
old fashioned coffee-room, with low ceiling, 
stuffjr atmosphere, two rows of narrow, com- 
fortless little cribs, and nothing to hide the 
dirty boards but sand and sawdust. Faugh ! 
Now this place is lofty, w^ll carpeted, and 
supplied with first-rate waiters.' 

Mr. Purfleet was less enthusiastic ' I like 
the room,' he said, * because they won't let 
nasty fellows smoke in it, and because it is 
handy for me, being so near Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. I often dine and sleep here. The 
people are very civil.' 

* Going out of town V 

* For a day or so. My old client. Sir Frank 
Starling, wishes to see me, so I am eoing to 
run down to Qamlingh^ to-morrow/ 

*Your M client! Bless me, you don't 
mean to sav that old Sir Frank is living still ? 
Why, Purfleet, he was " old Sir Frank '^when 
I was a boy.' 

* You may well open your eyes ! He is 



alive, and, when I saw him last April, he 
as well able to manage his affairs as ever. 
He is a wonderful fellow — ^a most wond^al 
man!' 

* Let me see : he has no sons living ?' 

* He had two sons, but both of them have 
been dead for years.' 

* Left children, aj ?' 

' The present heir-apparent is Frank Star- 
ling, son of Sir Frank's eldest son. He is as 
amiable, gentlemanlike a young man as byct 
breathed ; but, poor fellow, he will never suc- 
ceed to his grandfather's title.' 

*What! Dying?' 

* Of consumption. From boyhood he has 
hovered between life and death ; but now it 
is all over with hiln. Old Sir Frank writes 
me word that the poor young man is sinking 
fast. It is lust possible that I shall have to 
stop at Gamlinghay Court till the funeral is 
over. There is no doubt this time that he 
will go.' 

* Bless me ! and who is the next heir V 

* Um ! you are touching on the especial 
business about which Sir Frank has sent for 
me.' 

*Who is the next heir? A distant rela- 
tion ?' 

* No ; another grandson — ^that is to say, if 
he is alive. Sir Frank's younger son, Colonel 
Starting ' 

* To be sure. I have heard my father talk 
of him.' 

' Well, Colonel Starling left a sen, a young 
fellow, who insisted on &ing an artist, when 
his grandfather wished to put him into a de- 
cent profession, and make a gentleman of 
him. The yoimg fellow left England to- 
wards the close of 1847, and since then I have 
no trace of him. Heaven knows where he 
is ! If he is alive he ha^ better turn up, for, 
unless I am mistaken, there is luck in store 
for him.' 

* The estate entailed V 

* No ; but Sir Frank (hard, cruel fellow as 
he has been^ would not leave his money away 
frt)m the title. He has too much pride to do 
that ; and besides, he has more natural affec- 
tion in him than most people give him credit 
for. His quarrel with Colonel Starling was 
a strange affair. There was &ult on both 
sides. Edward Starling was a good fellow, 
and my dear friend ; but he did not behave 
well in certain matters. Although I did my 
best to help him, and this boy or his also, I 
am forced to admit that Sir Frank had some 
right on his side, when he broke with him.' 

A pause in the conversation. 

The pause was followed by low humming 
and whispers, just audible to Rupert, who in- 
ferred from them that Mr. Purfleet was con- 
fldin^ to his intimate friend certain secrets 
relatmg to the house of Starling, of Gkimlinf - 
hay Court. The listener was unable to cax3x 
a single word from the humming and whis- 
pers, though he was keenly desirous to hear 
more of the chat, in which he, as the imper- 
sonator of his dead brother, felt a strong in- 
terest. 

* By Jove !' exclaimed Mr. Purfleet's friend, 
when the humming and whispers had con- 
tinued for at least ten minutes. * It would 
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flimish materials for a new chapter in the 
" Romance of the Ariatocracy." I hope the 
young fellow is alive. If he is dead, ten thou- 
sand a year and a baronetcy are enough to 
brine him to life again.' 

* Exactly my opinion I' thought Rupert on 
the other side of the polished mahogany. 

' Let us talk about something else/ rejoined 
31r. Purfleet, in a voice just audible to the 
listener; * we are in a public coffee-room.' 

*True; returned Mr. Purfleet's friend. 
* And, by-the-bye, I want your opinion about 
the affairs of the Great Western Railway. 
We don't want to enter into particulars. But 
do tell me in a word, have you changed your 
opinion ?' 

* No,' answered Mr. Purfleet, stoutly. 

During the next five minutes Rupert fin- 
ished his bottle of claret, still listening to the 
words of the two old Mends, who proceeded 
to gossip about the money market, and the 
doings of the Court of Chancery, in the mys- 
teries of which court they were profoundly 
versed. 

Having drunk his claret, Rupert, thinking 
that he should gain nothing by acting the 
part of eavesdropper any longer, and deem- 
mg that it would be advisable for him to 
avoid Mr. Purfleet's observation for the pre- 
sent, rose from his seat, and noiselessly left 
the coffee-room without attracting the atten- 
tion of either of the eentlemen, to whose con- 
fidential intercourse he had been listening. 



CHAPTER XCVI. 

BUFERT BSflTH DETERMINES TO KILL JOHN 

CHINAMAN. 

Putting a cigar between his lips, Rupert 
paced two or three times round the court of 
Fumival's Inn, and more than once raised 
his eyes to the windows of the room which 
was formerly Edward's studio. * Yes,' pon- 
dered Rupert, steadily training himself to re- 
gard himself as his brother, * when I was an 
art-student I lived up there, and, upon the 
whole, had a very happy time of it. I had 
lots of hard work ; but mine was the daily 
pleasure of feeling a steady increase of artistic 
faculty. And I had other enjoyments — 
from ambition to excel in my profession ; a 
conscience void of offence ; friendship ; love ! 
Ah, I had all those sources of happiness. 
How my heart would throb, and my cheek 
glow, when I imagined myself the leader of 
my high calling! Religious exercise was 
very sweet to me in those days — thank Heav- 
en, it is still sweet to me I Very pleasant, 
also, were the evenings when my dear bro- 
ther Rupert used to enter my chambers. 
Poor fellow, he had his piano brought up to 
my rooms, bo that he might be the better 
able to add to my enjoyment of life. And as 
for love ? Ah, that affair with Flo well nigh 
killed me. But I have outlived it. I am not 
dead yet. I wonder what has become of Flo 
and Ida, and the n Msy old giant who knocked 
me down on his own grassplot, when he 
caught me making love to his pretty daugh- 
ter I I must look them up in the Directory. 
There are a good many people whom I must 



look np — fiiends of my brother Rupert, as 
well as old fiiends of my own. And now I'll 
toddle down Chancery Lane, and look at the 
Temple.' 

Whereupon Rupert left Fumival's Inn, 
crossed Holbom, and walked to the Temple. 
In Inner Temple Lane, on King's Bench Walk, 
in Pump Court, and in other tranquil parts of 
the Temple, he encountered faces familiar 
to him years back^facesnot much altered by 
seven years of time, but softened by the gentle 
light of the June evening ; fiices of young 
barristers whom he had l£own as students, 
and of older barristers at whose call parties 
he had been present; faces of old porters, 
laundresses, touters, cadgers, who, as they 
presented themselves to him after his long 
absence, made seven years ago seem as yes- 
terday. 

* To be sure,' mused Mr. Rupert Smith, as 
he stood in Essex Court, * that is the old stair- 
case up which my poor brother Rupert had 
chambers ; the staircase on which his pester- 
ing duns used to gather; the staircase up 
which he was pursued by that intrusive 
scoundrel, Nat Savage. Pah I what a scene 
it was between him and that ferocious younj? 
surgeon, on that last night before we left 
England. By-the-bye, how is it that I know 
so much about my brother Rupert's life, 
since he never told me much of his secrets, 
until we left England ; and then never told 
me any of its disreputable passages ? For 
instance, he never told me about his inter- 
course with Kitty Kent, and all the conse- 
quences of that intercourse, and yet I am as 
ramiliar with them as I should be if he had 
put the most complete confidence in me. 
Very strange! How has this knowledge 
come to me? Surely, Edward Smith, for- 
merly of Fumival's inn, did not condescend 
to dog the steps of his Mend Rupert Smith, 
formerly of the Temple — even as Rupert was 
mean enough to act the part of spy over his 
brother. There a^ainl How is it that I 
know of Rupert's baseness in watching Ed- 
ward (that is, myself) upon the occasions of 
his visits to the Clock House, Muswell Hill ? 
These are most perplexing questions ; and if 
I don't take care, thev will muddle me so 
completely that I shall not be able to sav 
whether I am myself or my brother, or which 
of the two men (Rupert and Edward) is my- 
self, and which isn't ; or whether I am not 
mysteriously compounded of both at the 
same time that 1 have no identity with 
either. My cigar is done ; my brain is mud- 
dled. I had better look in at one of the 
theatres, at half-price.' 

Acting upon the thought, Rupert sauntered 
to a theatre, where he was much entertained 
by a farce entitled, * Would you Kill John 
CThinaman V The piece, which was the best 
and most popular flirce on the London boards 
at the time, created uproarious applause, and 
serious meditation when the laughter had 
died away. It told the story of an honest, 
nervous, rather feeble Englishman, who was 
tempted to murder on the following terms : — 
Durmg a walk through the streets of London 
he encountered a mysterious stranger who 
said to him, * You see that bell-handle— to all 
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appearance an ordinary bell-handle, set into 
a very prosaic commonplace door-post. The 
wire of that bell runs from this place straight 
to China, its remote end being in the centre 
of a certain John Chinaman's heart. If you 
pull that bell, you shall forthwith receive five 
hundred thousand pounds, wealth which will 
place you amongst the wealthiest of the land. 
But i/jon pull the bell, John Chinaman be- 
comes a dead man. Now how say you? 
You know nothing whatever of John China- 
man, save that he is an unit in that countless 
multitude of Chinamen whose grotesque per- 
sons, pure philosophy, and utterly diabohcal 
usages, fringe our Asiatic horizon with pictur- 
esque effects. In his own land this John 
Chinaman is no man of mark — no mandarin 
of either high or low degreee ; but a simple, 
humble, plodding, work-a-day John China- 
man. His life is no great value to anyone ; 
gives but little positive pleasure to himself; 
his death will cause no sorrow whatever six 
yards from the rim of his peculiar teacup. 
His blood may possibly stain your soul, but 
i t won't defile your name. No man will point 
to vou as murderer ; no man, except myself, 
will know that ^ou caused John Cfhinaman's 
death. Now, sir, will you pull the bell ? — 
will you pull t?iat bell ? — it is the topmost of 
three bell-pulls on that right-hand door-post. 
Here is a cheque already signed and filled in 
for the amount. Will you pull the bell — ^kill 
John Chinaman — and walk away with five 
hundred tliousand poimds V 

This was the temptation put to the hero of 
the &rce : which farce, unless the historian's 
memorv is at fault, was based on a very origi- 
nal ana humorous article which had shortly 
before appeared in the * Times ' newspaper. 

Rupert was profoundly touched by the 
searching question put in the slight drama 
with so much cynicism, suggestiveness, and 
mirth. 

* Would I kill John Chinaman?' he pon- 
dered to himself as he walked slowly back 
from the theatre to Wood's Hotel. * Ay, that 
is a question. Would I, for the sake of great 
wealth — which would secure to me for life 
comfort, luxury, dignity — commit one crime 
^not a series of crimes, but only one crime) 
from which there could not by any possibility 
flow to me punishment or shame of any kind ? 
Of course I leave out of sight the punishment 
of an unquiet conscience, and that secret 
sense of shame which, moralists affirm, al- 
ways follows upon guilt 

'Would I do such an act ? 

* Against a determination to commit the 
crime would be the penalty — i. e. certain 
vague, evil consequences to the health of my 
soul 

* In favor of it would be the certainty of 
acquirihg wealth, iiosition, influence, and 
leisure, for the ennobling pursuits of an in- 
tellectual life. 

* Let me not think only of the good which 
the commission of the crime would confer on 
myself. Rather let me think of the good 
which it would enable me to do unto others. 
Ah, that touches me ! 

* Again, as to my own soul. The one crime, 
regarded by itself and apart from its more 



remote consequences, would doubtless hare a 
prejudicial effect; but then, inasmuch ^aa it 
would place me in a position peculiarly A- 
vorable to virtuous living — a position removed 
from the inducements of sordid action and 
vile aims, which inducements are the worst 
ingredients in a lot of poverty, the one wicked 
deed would really increase my chances of 
becoming a good man. 

' Nature certainly did not mean me to be 
an evil man. She was not resolved that I 
should turn out a villain. The inteDect with 
which she has been good enough to endow 
me causes me to place virtue decidedly above 
vice, comparing them and estimating them 
with judicial coolness. My theories are all 
decidedly in favor of goodness : and my keen 
sense of the beautifm necessarily promotes 
within me love of moral beauty; my most 
powerful tendencies are unquestionaoly to- 
wards the good, and away from the eviL 

'And yet there can be no question hfot 
that, upon the whole, I have been a prodig- 
ious scoundreL 

* Veiy strange ! 

' In fact, though all my natural tendencies 
are in favor of virtue, the circumstances of 
my life have always been antagonistic to my^ 
moral disposition. My boyhood was not con- 
ducive to moral vigor; tne temptations of 
my youth would have broken down the right- 
eous resolutions of Joseph. Moreover, thou^ 
nature planted in my breast many amiame 
instincts, and infhsed me with a vast amount 
of what I may term "general loveableness" 
of disposition, she forgot to endow me with 
the hardihood without which no man can 
withstand the assaults of Satan. Yes, 
throughout life I have been the victim of cir- 
cumstances ; therefore, it is incumbent upon 
me to see if I cannot just for once make cir- 
cumstances my victim. 

* Would I kill John Chinaman ? 

* Most decidedly I would ! 

* And what's more, I have made up my 

mind that ItnU^m*' John Chmaman r ' 
* « * * • 

* Bless me, in reviewing my past life, I have 
forgotten myself. It escaped me that I am 
Edward Smith, formerly of Fumival's Inn. 
Positively, I fell into the mistake of regard- 
ing myself as Rupert Smith, formerly of the 
Temple. I must be more careful.' 

Thus thinking, Rupei-t returned to his 
hotel, and half-an-hour later was sleeping 
tranquilly in a bed-room, immediately above 
the chamber occupied by Mr. Purfleet 



CHAPTER XCVIL 

BBOOLLBCnONfl OF BOYHOOD. 

On the following day, not two hours after 
Mr. Purfleet's depi^re for Hampshire, Ru- 
pert entered a first-class railway carriage, 
and traveled fh)m London to the same county. 

At six o'clock P.M. he went on board the 
Atalanta steamboat — a boat which enjoyed 
some repute for speed in 1854, though it has 
smce become a byword in the channel for a 
slow, awkward craft 

At seven o'clock aji. he landed at St. He- 
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lier's pier, and surveyed with approval the 
changes which had been made in that noble 
harbor since he last saw it It was a bright 
summer's mom ; pure, balmy, blithesome ; and 
the motley assemblage of loungers on the quay 
— men in their blouses, women picturesque 
with short petticoats and high white caps — 
gave an air of pleasant briskness to the scene ; 
whilst their animated talk, one half of them 
speaking English the other half prattling 
French, made a cheery music, which inform- 
ed the Englishman, that though he stood on a 
spot of Queen Victoria's dominions, inferior 
to no other in loyal attachment to the British 
throne, he had nevertheless reached a foreign 
land. 

Having break&sted and made his toilet at 
an hotel which commanded a good view of 
the harbor, Rupert ordered a fly, and drove 
out to see the island, as any ordinary tourist 
in search of the picturesque mi^ht do,i>idding 
his driver convey him leisurely to St. Bre- 
lade's. 

He arrived in the parish during the perfor- 
mance of morning service; and -^hen he had 
walked round ttie cott^e where Captain 
Smith, alias Colonel Edward Starling, died, 
he said to himself: *And now that! have 
surveyed the home of my happy boyhood, I 
will saunter round the church, and meditate 
over the grave wherein my dear father and 
mother lie ; and when I have rendered that 
tribute of filial affection, I will return to the 
inn where my driver and his horse are rest- 
ing.* Acting on this resolution he went to 
the church-yard, and having spent ten min- 
utes in the sacred ground listening to the voi- 
ces of the clergyman and conjugation, audi- 
ble through the open doors and windows of 
the church, and reading the pathetic inscrip- 
tion which Edward ht^ put on his &thers 
tombstone, he walked slowlv away from the 
holy precinct towards the silver sands of St. 
Brelade's Bay. 

On those sands he encountered an old fish- 
erman sitting alone, and watching the merry 
waves. 

* You are not a church-goer T observed Ru- 
pert, in English. 

* No ; I am in good health, and not so old as 
I look,' answer^ the sailor, sharply, in island- 
French. 

When the humbler people of Jersejr, who 
can speak both French and English, wish to 
be discourteous to an intrusive stran^r, they 
have many smart ways of expressmg their 
displeasure— ways altogether beyond the 
powers of an ordinary English peasant ; and 
one of their most frequently emploved meth- 
ods of showing offence at an Englishman is to 
answer him in French — ^thereby intimating 
that English is an inferior tongue. 
i ^ So mr I resemble you,' replied Rupert 
witib a smile, raising his hat, and using Jer- 
sey-French for his answer. 

'Indeed! but you come from Britain al- 
though you speak French.' 

* True ; but I am a Jerseyman by birth. I 
was bom in this parish.' 

* That alters the case,' answered the crusty 
old fellow, relaxing slightly, and with a wave 
of his hand intimating to Rupert that, since 



he was bom at St Brelade's, he was at liber- 
tvto sit down on the sands and chat to a 
tfersey sailor. 

* Your j)riest has been with you for many 
years,' observed Rupert, in French, still re- 
maining on his legs. 

' Many ;^ear8. A good sort of man he is !' 

* He buried my poor father.' 

* Indeed I Mr. Dupuis buried your father ?' 

* Yes I Mr. Dupuis I I was bom in that lit- 
tle white cottage there.' 

* You were ?^ rejoined the old man, his eye 
suddenly becoming bright, and bis voice 
changing. 

' I was. Do you remember Captain Smith?' 

Instantly the old man spmne to his feet, 
nimbly as a stripling could have moved. 
* What ! what I' he exclaimed, * you are not 
Captain Smith's son? Edward? the boy Ed- 
ward?' 

' He and no other,' returned Rupert. 

The tears came into the old man'^s eyes, as 
he said quickly, ' You can't have forgotten 
me, boy ? You can't have forgotten the cap- 
tain's trusty man, who used to take you out 
to sea when you were no higher tnan mv 
knee ? You remember Jacques La Touche ?' 

'Forget old Jacques?' responded Rupert 
with enthusiasm, who, until that moment, 
had never put eyes on the sailor, and had 
quite forgotten his name— if Edward had 
ever mentioned it to hiuL * I knew Jacques 
La Touche directly I saw him. I knew you, 
old fellow ; and when you answered me in 
French Just now, I thought I should have 
laughed hi your face. But, Jacques, you did 
not remember me I' 

As he administered this stab to Jacques La 
Touche, Rupert seized the old man's big hand 
and shook it warmly. 

* But I remember you now V responded La 
Touche witii a demonstrativeness of emotion 
that pointed to Ms Norman descent. ' Heart 
alive I the same eyes, the same smile, the 
same Ions curling hair 1 But your wluakera 
and beard and moustache have altered ^ou 
strangely, my child ; and your skin, which 
used to oe fair as a pretty girl's, is brown as 
dead seaweed. Ah, when we buried the pooi 
captain, you had no down on vour lip.' 

* Are any of my other friends alive — ^those, 
I mean, who attended my father's fimeral ?' 

* Graudiet and Pierrot are alive, my boy — 
but the sea devoured the brothers De IMe, 
Poor lads, they were wrecked off the " Cas- 
kets" two years since.' 

* Poor lads I' 

' They were not married, and they left no 
children ; that's a comfort I' 

'Tme, that's a comfort But how are 
Grauchet and Pierrot getting on ? How are 
their families ?' 

' You for^t. Monsieur Edouard, Grauchet 
had no children, though he had a pretty 
wife.' 

* True ; but I did not forget. I was think- 
ing of Pierrot's children.' 

^ Ah I my faith. Ha I ha I ha I He has his 
cabin full of them. Thirteen children for one 
fisherman ! It is too bad— it is so cmel that 
I can't help laughing.' 

Rupert remamed on the sands for half-an- 
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hour talking to Jacques La Tonche— relating 
incidents ofby-gone years, chatting about the 
Tillage of St. Brelade s, and giving an outline 
of his doings since the summer of 1845. He 
told Jacques how he had lived in Paris, trav- 
elled through both the Americas, coasted 
amongst the West Indies, and visited Aus- 
tralia. 

* Well, Jacques La Touche,' he said, when 
the half-hour had passed, ' here are tYe shil- 
ings, British ; you are not too proud to take a 
present from me. Of course, thev are to be 
spent on tobacco and brandy. By-the-bye, 
do you ever see Lisette Renier?' 

* She is living in St. Saviour's, on p&ur 
money still,' responded Jacques La Touche, 
as he pocketed the five shillings, British. 

* That's well ; and in the old quarters V 

* In the old quarters, near the church. Her 
brother is dead, but his son has the carpen- 
ter's shop, and carries on the business. There 
isn't a smarter carpenter in the island than 
Louis Reiner I' 

* Perhaps I shall see him before the day 
closes, for I shall look the good Lisette up 
this afternoon.' 

* She'll be right glad to see you.' 
Having bid Jacques La Touche adieu, Ru- 
pert walked briskly from the sands to the 
St. Brelade's hostelry, and told his driver to 
convey him without needless loss of time 
back to St. Heller's. 

* So far so good,' mused the adventurer, as 
he drove towards the metropolis of the 
island. I have refreshed my recollections of 
the dear old home, and the church-yard 
where my father and mother are buried. 
That was a requisite piece of business. I 
have read Uie touching legend which I or- 
dered the mason to put on my father's tomb, 
and I have taken a note of the sculptor's 
name, which the egotistical scoundrel cut in 
the memoiial stone. Good 1 perhaps one of 
these days I shall require the sculptor's evi- 
dence that I am not myself I Dupuis is the 
parson of the parish, and he was the man 
who buried my dear father — a piece of in- 
formation that may be useful to me. My in- 
terview with Jacques La Touche was most 
satisfactory. I had never seen him before, 
and yet he is confident that he used to take 
me out fishing when I was a child. Tut 1 
there I am again talking as if I were not Ed- 
ward Smith, formerly of Fumival's Inn. A 
most singular mental confusion causes me to 
forget who I am, and to fancy myself the 
same person who was once known as Rupert 
Smith of the Temple. I must strive against 
this weakness. Jacques La Touche is quite 
right. He used to take me out fishing when 
I was a child. Of course I should not have 
g^ven him five shillings if he had not a claim 
upon me. That gift is evidence that he is 
right. He remembered me — my eyes, smile, 
hair. I hope Lisette Renier's memory won't 
fail her. If she cannot recall my eyes, smile, 
hair, anyhow. %kt tikaU be itarUed when the hoars 
my voice. If Lisette will only take me to 
her arms, the yearnings of my affectionate 
nature will be satisfied. And here we are, 
back at St Heller's. The drive has given me 
an appetite.' 



CHAPTER XCVm 



WHEBEIK KX7FERT SMITH VIHITS IJBBTTS • 

RENIEB. 

The amber light of clo^g day covered 
the small enclosures and penetrated the leafy 
coverings of the many tortuous limes of St. 
Saviours parish, wten Rupert entered Louis 
Renier's flower garden. Louis was known 
as the smartest carpenter in Jersey, and the 
garden between his cottage and the shaded 
lane that twisted round it, was allowed to be 
the brightest and best kept workman's gar- 
den in the island, wherem tourists find la- 
borer's cabins flanked by blazing fhschla 
trees, and screened by luxuriant shrubs, and 
where the humblest serfs of the soil train 
creeping plants up the granite posts and over 
thegranite lintels of their lowly doors. 
* He had not inquired of the loungers who 
sat, or sauntered, or lay at full length under 
the trees of St. Saviour's churchyard, the 
way to Louis Renier's cottage. He had not 
asked at any of the superior houses of the 
village, where the carpenter and his old atint 
Lisette abode. Jacques La Touche had told 
him that Louis Renier was a smart carpen- 
ter, and lived near St. Saviour's church. The 
description was enough for Rupert He knew 
that a Jersey mechanic who enjoys a reputa- 
tion for smartness, invariably surrounds his 
dwelling with a smart garden. He was sat- 
isfied also that the conservative temper of 
the islanders would not allow more tlmn one 
smart carpenter to ply his craft in St Sa- 
viour's parish. The people of St. Saviour's 
would hold to their own * old-established 
carpenter's shop,' and not permit a second 
place of business to compete with it Instead, 
therefore, of putting questions to strangers, 
whose curious interest he did not wish to 
arouse needlessly, Rupert — ^who had walked 
from St Helier'8--i)rudently determined to 
find the carpenter's dwelling without the aid 
of a guide. 

The search was no long task. 

Turning down a shady lane Uie adventurer 
loitered along twenty yards of narrow ave- 
nue, when he espied a cottage through the 
fence on his left hand. It was a cottage with 
a carpenter's shop attached— the shop flanked 
by a yard full of sawn timber and barked 
trunks; the cottage buried in luxuriant 
shrubs and gaudy vegetation. 

* Ah, this is the place I' observed Rupert, 
who had never before entered St Saviour's 
parish. *To be sure — the same old home- 
stead. How well I remember it I When I 
was a little fellow, Lisette used to take me 
from St Brelade's to this place, to visit her 
good brother, the carpenter. They used to 
sugar my bread and butter for me — queer 
stuif to enjoy — but I did enjoy it Kow I 
will walk through the garden with as little 
noise as possible. I should Uke to get a peep 
into the interior of the cottage before the in- 
mates observe me.' 

Thus thinking to himself, Rupert opened 
the wicket and entered the garden. 

In another mbiute he stoc^ before the cot- 
tage. 

The outer door of the dwelling was open, 
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and through it Rupert coiQd see alons the 
passage, and into the sitting-room of the 
house — the smart parlor in which the smart 
carpenter was accustomed to spend his Sun- 
days. 

Visible, also, through the open window of 
this same parlor were two figures — the form 
of an aged woman and the figure of a child. 
Rupert took another step to the left, and he 
could see their faces. 

The child — a lovely brown-haired, brown- 
eyed girl, about ten years of age, and lucky 
in the possession of sweet, white teeth, and a 
complexion pure as young rose petals, sat on 
a low stool at the woman's feet. Her face was 
turned up to that of the elder, and it wore an 
expression of deep, tender interest. 

The woman was a tall, thin, swarthy, dark- 
eyed, but withal a pleasant creature. Dressed 
in a straight dark robe surmounted by an am^ 
pie 'kerchief and high cap of snowy white- 
ness, she was an admirable speclmen-T-in 
fiice, air, costume, style— of the Jersey wom- 
an, who, though far below the lowest gnde 
of the island aristocracy, was much superior 
to islanders of the humblest rank. She was 
' that which she appeared — an affectionate, 
womanly creature ; respected in St Saviour's 
for her own good qualities as well as for the 
repute of her honest family. In age she was 
between seventy and eighty, but women of 
her complexion and temperament bear their 
years well in the Channel Islands — ^and 
though time had dimmed her once keen 
eyes, and ploughed deep lines in her face, 
there was no mark of senile decay in her 
counteuance. Her teeth were as perfect and 
almost as white as those of the child, and her 
tawny flesh was firm though wrinkled. 

* Granny,' said the child, keeping her great 
brown eyes turned up to the woman, who 
was not her grandmother, but her great-aunt, 
' I like to hear you talk about them. It al- 
ways makes me happy to hear you say how 
much you loved them.' 

*My old master,' returned the woman, 
' always treated me like a friend. Edward 
always behaved to me as though he were my 
son. When he was a little fellow he used to 
kiss me every night ^before he went to bed ; 
and when he was a grown man he would 
put his arms around my neck and salute me.' 

'I wish I might see him. I am sure I 
should love himT remarked the child with 
simple enthusiasm. 

' This is really affecting,' thought Rupert, 
who could overhear the conversation. ' They 
are talking about me !' 

* Perhaps you will see him one day, my i)et,' 
responded Lisette Renier, to her little grand- 
niece. 

* If he would but come this very summer f 
continued the child in a tone of longing, 
* how happy we should be V 
'■ * Charmmg little maiden,' thought Rupert 

May I be covered with shame if 1 do not my 
best to make her happy T 

' He must come soon, darling, if I am to see 
him,' returned Lisette, ' for my sight ^rows 
worse every day. Mv eves are rast tailing 
me ; the doctor says that before another year 
comes I shall be stone blind.' 



* That is very sad,' thought Rupert. * Even 
now she will not be able to examine my 
features narrowly. If I were my brother 
Rupert instead of myself, and if I endeavored 
to pass myself off on her for Edward, her eyes 
would not tell her the fraud. It is very sad ; 
but she will know my voice.' 

*When he was last here he was goinff 
abroad,' observed Lisette, with increasing sao- 
ness. * He was going to Rome — a grand city 
— ^far, fkr away. He said that at the latest he 
should return to England at the end of three 
years, and on his way back from foreigp 
parts would come and see me. But he has 
never come. Sometimes I fear that he is dead. 
If he is alive I am sure he has not forgotten 
me.' 

The earnestness and confidence with which 
she spoke these last words were very pa- 
thetic. 

* Lisette Renier — dear, dear Lisette — I have 
not forgotten you,' exclaimed Rupert through 
the roses and honeysuckles that framed me 
open window. 

The voice in which he uttered these words 
was a voice of lively agitation. He hesita- 
ted slightly as he spoke Lisette's name, just 
as Edward used to hesitate when he was 
stirred by strong emotion. So perfect was 
the imitation of Edward's voice, it was no 
wonder that Lisette believed the words had 
come from his lips. 

The child sprung up from her stool with an 
exclamation of surprise. 

'Hark I harkl' cried Lisette, rising from 
her chair, and stretching forth her hand. * It 
was his voice I He — he — spoke to me !' 

Scarcely had these words escaped her lips, 
when Rupert stood before her in the little 
parlor, stammering forth utterances of joy, 
whilst tears ran down his cheeks. 
! * I have come back to you, my dear Lisette. 
You knew I would come back to you. I 
promised to return ; and I have returned. I 
heard what you said—" if he is alive, I am 
sure he has not forgotten me." They were 
your words. See, 1 am alive— I have not for- 
gotten you— at length I am with you I' 

Whereupon the a^d, childless woman 
threw her arms round the neck of the man 
whom she believed to be her dear master's 
son— that son whom she had loved as fondly 
and ardently as she could ever have loved 
a child of her own— and sobbed upon his 
breast 

CHAPTER XCIX. 

WHEBBIN BUFERT LOOKS TIP A FEW MOBB 

OLD FBIEND8. 



RuFBBT returned to St Heller's to sleep. 

But early on the following morning he 
breakfasted in St. Saviour's parish with Lisette 
Renier, her nephew Louis, and her grand- 
niece. \ 

A very happy party thev were at breakfast 
— ^the little girl, open-moutned and open-eyed, 
looking on at the elders and listening to their 
talk ; Lisette telling stories of Edward's boy- 
hood, to all of which reminiscences Rupert 
added clever touches, at times recollecting 
much more than the old nurse, but never let- 
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ting fall a word that could rouse in her guile- 
less breast the faintest suspicion of the fraud 
whidi was bein? played upon her; Louis 
Renier recalling Su* distant holidays when he 
(an apprentice to his father) had taken Edward 
(a little boy) on excursions to the most beau- 
tiiul points of the island ; and Rupert, easily 
maintaining his imitation of Edward's voice, 
manner, and tone of thought, and not less 
easily giving lively eijoyment to every mem- 
ber of the party. 

After breakfast he spent three hours talking 
confidentially with Lisette Renier ; explain- 
ing to her that he must leave the island, by 
the Southampton boat, on the following 
morning, as important business required his 
presence in England ; and saying that, as he 
wished to look up his old friends in St. Bre- 
lade's and to call on Dr. Anstruther, he would 
take his leave of her before noon. 

Before the clock struck twelve he embrac- 
ed her once more, kissed the little grandiriece, 
shook Louis Renier by the hand, and with a 
promise on his lips — that he would visit the 
island again before the end of the year — ^walk- 
ed out of the garden, and in another minute 
was in the shady lane that leads to St. He- 
ller's. * How very pleasant,' he said to him- 
self, ' have been the hours passed with those 
simple and attached people 1 It is so long 
since I left the island for good, I was quite 
prepared to find that they had ceased to care 
for me. I should have been pained, but not 
greatly surprised, if Lisette had not recog- 
nized me at first sight ; if Louis had clean 
forgotten my face. But Lisette knew me as 
soon as her eyes rested upon me ; and the 
honest carpenter greeted me as an old Mend 
directly I entered his parlor. Really, the 
experiences of the last four-and-twenty hours 
tend very much to put an end to that absurd 
impression which has been troubling me so 
much of late — ^the impression that I am not 
myself, but my half-brother Rupert.* 

On returning to St HeUer's he called on 
Dr. Anstruther. 

'Dear Dr. Anstruther,' he said, on being 
ushered into the benevolent physician's con- 
sulting-room, ' I do not like to be in the island 
without calling upon you, in memory of the 
great kindness which you formerly showed, 
both to me and to my poor father when he was 
your patient' 

* You must pardon me,' returned Dr. An- 
«»truther, politely, but witii stiffness, * I cannot 
for the moment remember your teuoe, I have 
so many patients.' 

* You deserve to have them,' returned Ru- 
pert, cordially, * if you expend the same care 
and skill on them which you lavished on my 
dear father — with very slight remuneration. 
You remember Mr. Smith, who died at St. 
Brelade's in the summer of 1845 ?' 

* To be sure I do,' replied the doctor, with 
equal cordiality, rising firom his chair, and 
coloring as he spoke ; * and 1 remember you 
now. To be siu-e, you are Mr. Smith's son. 
Time and sun have altered you ; but I recall 
your old fair face from your present bronzed 
features. Yes, time and sun have changed 
you ; but they have not cured you of that old 
habit of stammering when you are excited 



— ^ha I ha 1 ha 1 Don't yon remember how I 
used to tease you about it? Now, my dear 
young Mend, I am very glad to see you, but, 
unfortunatelv, I have an engagement which 
calls me to the other side of the island imme- 
diately. Can you dine with me to-morrow V 
Rupert expressed his regret that his ar- 
rangements made it impossible for him to 
accept the invitation, and, after a few min- 
utes' chat, left the doctor. 

* Then vou'll dine with me when you pay 
the islana your next visit ?' said the hospit- 
able doctor, giving Rupert a parting shake of 
the hand. 

* I shall be most happy,' was Rupert's re- 
ply. 

Having bidden the doctor fiirewell, Rupert 
walked to the business premises of Ladine, 
the chief mortuary sculptor of St Heller's, 
and ordered that artist to renovate a certain 
tomb in St. Brelade's churchyard. 

' You will be good enough to restore it 
thoroughly. Dry as the chiuchyard is, moss- 
es and uchens disfigure it already,' said Ra- 
pert. 

* To whom am I to look for payment f re- 
turned the man. 

* To me, of course,' replied Rupert, with a 
look of surprise. ' You are not afraid to 
trust me V 

* Bless me, you are the gentleman who 
gave me the cS^erl' exclaimed the mason, 
with a sudden air of enlightenment * I re- 
member you, now, sir. To be sure, you are 
Captain Smith's son. Of ccfttrse, I shall be 
happy to trust you.' 

*Goodr responded Rupert, preparing to 
leave the shop. * There are three sovereigns, 
as you are not afraid to trust me. That wUl 
pay you handsomely for the job. I shall be 
in the island again in the course of a few 
months, and see how you have executed the 
work. Farewell I' 

As afternoon was gliding into evening, Ru- 
pert was once more m St Brelade's parish, 
taking another fond survey of the cottage 
which he was pleased to term the home of 
his boyhood, musing in the churchyard over 
Ms father's cprave, and gossiping with the 
sailors Graudiet and Pierrot who were no 
less satisfied than Jacques La Touche had 
been than the sun-burnt and weU-looking 
young man, who recalled old times with so 
many pleasant expressions of affection, was 
the Edward Smith whom they had known as 
a child. 

Walking out of St Brelade's in the twi- 
light, on his return to St Heller's, Rupert 
encountered Mr. Dupuis. 

* Mr. Smith,' said the clergyman, shakine 
Rupert's hand heartily as he thus accosten 
him, ' how do you do ? I am very glad to 
see you in my parish once more. Old 
Jacques La Touche told me this morning 
that you were staying in the island, and that 
he had seen you. If Jacques had not pre- 
pared me to stumble on yon I don't think I 
should have known you. Upon my word, I 
ehould have looked at you, feeling that I 
ought to remember you, but still unable to 
recall you.' 

After five minutes' conyersalioii with, the 
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amiable clergyman who bad bmied Captain 
Smith in the year 1845, Rupert continued his 
walk back to St. Heller's. 

' The personal attachment of these simple 
islanders to my unworthy self is most refresh- 
ing/ thought the young man. * When I suc- 
ceed to the baronetcy and the Gamlinghay 
estates, I think I will have a marine retreat 
here; a pretty villa in some snug nook on 
the northern side of the island; a goodly 
house perched several hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, and provided with excellent 
stable, cellar, and hbrar^. I might, with 
much advantage to myself, pass a few weeks 
every year amidst scenes familiar to me in 
boyhood. Til think about it. Although the 
island aristocracy disdained to recognize 
Captain Smith and his son, the young artist, 
— ^the proud lairds of Jersey would, I doubt 
not, be very courteous to Sir Edward Star- 
ling, Baronet, and possessor of ten thousand 
a-year.' 

CHAPTER C. 

A FEEP AT THE OLD SCHOOL. 

The next morning saw Rui>ert on board 
the Southampton boat ; but instead of making 
the passage to England, he stopped at St. 
Pet^s Port, Quemsey, taking up his quar- 
ters at the Royal Yacht Club Hotel. 

' I should like to take a peep at the old 
school where I was educated,' he said, as he 
walked down the pier and along the granite 
wall against wliich, in the stormy months of 
the year, angry waves beat incessantly. * It 
is true that my life in Elizabeth's College was 
far from happy. The boys disliked me, the 
masters snubbed me, ana I was alwavs in 
trouble about my work, for I was a dull boy. 
I always had a turn for art, but at book-work 
I was never anything brighter than a block- 
head. Still I forgive the old place all the 
wretchedness wmch I endured within her 
walls, and I should like to stand for five min- 
utes in the " upper school-room." ' 

Having engaged his bed, and left his car- 
pet-bag at the Royal Yacht Club Hotel, he 
climbed up the quaint old sea-port town, fol- 
lowing the sinuous course of a narrow, tor- 
tuous, ill-paved, Ul-built lane, until he came 
to the summit of the hill whereon the hand- 
some Elizabeth's College stands overlooking 
the town, and facing the pink cliffs of Jersey, 
visible far away in the sea. 

He went straight to the head master's 
house, and pulled the bell. 

* Is Dr. Lemaitre at home?* 

* Yes, sir, he is,* answered the servant who 
opened the door. * Morning school is just 
up. What name shall I say V 

Rupert was on the point of giving his name 
as * Edward Smith,* when Dr. Lemaitre, on 
his way from the upper-school, entered the 
vestibule of his private residence, and seeing 
a gentleman at the door, invited him to walk 
in. 

* You wish to see me ?* enquired the doc- 
tor. « 

* I do.* 

* Allow me, then, to lead the way into my 
study.* 



When Rupert had entered the school-mas- 
ter's study, he said, in reply to Dr. Lemaitre's 
enquiring look, * I am one of your old pupils, 
Dr. Lemaitre, and happening to be in the is- 
land, I have ventured to intrude upon your 
leisure for a few minutes, to tender you my 
respects, and ask permission to walk through 
the old rooms.* 

Had Rupert really been an old alumnus of 
Elizabeth's College, he could not have shown 
more respect to the head master. 

' An old pupil, sir ? You must pardon me, 
but I quite forget you. What is your name V 

* It was No. 856 when I was a school-boy.' 
Hastily taking up the school-register that 

lay open on the library table, Dr. Lemaitre 
referred to the number, and then, looking 
Rupert straight in the mce, said, ' Ah, to be 
sure, Edward Smith, of St. Brelade's, Jersey.* 

* The same.* ^ 

* Yes, I remember you now. Let me see, 
in what year did you leave me ?* 

Rupert told the exact month as well as 
year. 

* Quite right,* returned Dr. Lemaitre, still 
keeping on his cap and gown, and not laying 
asicie ms donnish manner, * the very month 
and year entered against your name. You 
have a good memorv.* 

The doctor knit nis brow, and then, with 
an air of sudden enlightenment, exclaimed, 

* Ah I hah ! now I have you. You used to be 
very clever at drawing, and very stupid at 
everything else. To be sure, you were a 
well-intei^ioned lad, but you required a tre- 
mendous deal of flogging.^ 

* I trust you did your duty by me in that 
particular, Dr. Lemaitre,* observed Rupert; 
with a smile. 

* Well,* responded Dr. Lemaitre, with grim 
humor, • you possibly can gjive me a satis&c- 
tory testimonial on that point. It would ill 
become me to praise myself And then he 
added : * But you would like to walk through 
the school ? Let me conduct you. I will be 
your chamberlain for five minutes, and lead 

{rou from room to room. When I take my 
eave of you, you can linger about the old 
haunts in pensive mood, as long as you like. 
I am sorry to say that my time is so occupied 
to-day that I cannot give you more attention.* 
Whereupon the doctor, in cap and gown, 
and Rupert by his side, walked through the 
college — the school-rooms and lecture-rooms, 
the upper and lower play-grounds (resound- 
ing just then with the clamor and riot of boys 
at play), the dining-hall, in which tables were 
alreac^ set for dinner, the school library, and 
the spacious corridors. 

* Let us mount to the lock-up in the tower,* 
Rupert said, cheerily, when they had sur- 
veyed all the lower portions of the college. 

* I should like to see Jersey once more through 
those little slips of windows. Moreover, I 
should like to see if my mark is still to be 
found on the door of cither of them.* 

Throwing himself into his old pupil's hu- 
mor, the doctor ascended to the two little 
closets in the top of the tower, used for the 
imprisonment of contumacious boys. 

* See,' cried Rupert, with delight, as he 
pointed to the inner side of the door of one 
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of the cells. ' Look, Dr. Lemaitre, " Edward 
8mit?iy a TuUer of tyranny.^^ I carved that ; 
and the next day Jemmy Brehaut — ^you re- 
member Jemmy ? cut his inscription, ** James 
Brehautf who abominates despotism.''^ What 
has become of Jemmy Brehaut V 

* He is at Guernsey at Ihe present time,' 
answered the doctor, as he and Rupert pre- 
pared to descend the tower staircase. * He 
is at home on fUrlough from India. He has 
a splendid brown moustache, and has lost his 
left hand in battle. The girls of the island 
are all in love with him.* 

After he had said farewell to Dr. Lemaitre, 
Rupert was walking down the hill from col- 
lege * into town,' when he met a young man 
of military aspect walking with a lady. The 
military stvle, brown moustaches, and maimed 
left arm of the young man satisfied Rupert 
that he was in the prince of the ^ abomi- 
nator of despotism.' 

' Brehaut---Jemmy T he exclaimed, running 
across the street 

*What! — nor ejaculated the young sol- 
dier. It cannot be ! Be hanged, though, if 
you are not Teddy Smith !' 

* The same.' 

* Teddy, my dear oil boy,' continued the 
other, boisterously, *who on earth would 
have thought of seeing you here? Ihnilv, 
this is my old school-fallow, Ned Smith. 
Ned, this is my sister. Now, Ned, you must 
come alon^ with us. We live at the other 
side of the island, and our carriage is waitlnjB^ 
at the foot of the hiU to take us hopi*. We 
must be off, for we have friends in the house. 
But come with us.' 

With all proper earnestness Rupert ex- 
pressed his regret that he could not accept 
the invitation. He had an appointment (in- 
deed, an overdue appointment) at the' Yacht 
Club Hotel, and circumstances required him 
to make the passage to Enj^land on the fol- 
lowing day; but he should be visiting the 
Island again before the end of the year, and 
would make a point of staying a few days at 
Brehaut Manor. 

By these representations Rupert escaped 
from Edward's old school-fellow before the 
interview had produced embarrassing and 
dangerous reminiscences. 



CHAPTER CL 

THB PEAB 18 BIPE. 

Rupert carried out his resolve to return to 
England on the following day. 

On reaching Southampton he took a Lon- 
don ticket, and reached London on the even- 
ing of the day which saw his departure from 
St. Peter's Port. 

His trip to the Channel Islands had been 
most satisfactonr. 

' Now,' thought he, as he sat in the smok- 
ing-room of Wood's Hotel on the night of his 
return to town, *I am armed at aU points. 
Since my dear father's death I have led such 
a vagabond life, and have seen so little of the 
friends of my boyhood, that I deemed it lust 
possible that they might not know me. And 



if they had not recognized me, I should have 
apprehended difficulty in persuading Mr. 
Piurfleet and my dear grandfather that I am 
actually myself. When I call on Mr. Par- 
fleet he may possibly want proofs that I am 
the veritable Edward Smith. 'Tis true I 
have my personal appearance testifying to 
the fact ; but then the lawyer knew so Tittle 
of me, that my features may have van- 
ished from his memory. It is true that I 
have in my possession the ring which my 
dear gran(&iother gave to me through the 
hands of her old coachman, and the watch 
wWch my dear &ther used to wear. True, 
also, that I am in a position to tell the lawyer 
many fkcts relating to my private career — 
facts that would satisfy any jury that I am 
Edward Smith. I can tell the lawyer the 
church in which my mother was mamed, the 
date of her secret marriage, the place and date 
of my birth, and the numerous particulars 
relating to the &mily of Starling, which my 
father confided to me on his death-bed. I 
can, moreover, remind him of his visit to 
Jersey on the occasion of my father's funeral, 
and recount every particular of our subse- 
quent intercourse. True — ^that is my position 
now ; it was my position before I went to the 
Channel Islands. But lawyers are sometimes 
not easily satisfied on questions of identity, 
and I should have lacked confidence in Mr. 
Purfleet's presence if I had entered it without 
having first satisfied myself that, in case of 
emergency I could call on my old Jers^ 
friends as witnesses to my identity. But 
now all tiie winning cards are in my hands. 
My old nurse, her nephew, La Touche, Grau- 
chet, Pierrot, Dr. Anstruther, Mr. Dupuis, 
Ladine, Dr. Lemaitre, Jemmy Brehaut — are 
all ready to testify that I am Edward SmiUi, 
formerly of Jersey, and subsequently of Pur- 
nival's inn 1 The game is mine 1 The pear 
is ripe, and I will pluck it 1' 



CHAPTER CIL 

lOL PUBFLBBT S3 TAKEN BT SUBFBISB. 

At eleven o'clock A.H. on the morning 
after his return to London fh>m the Channd 
Islands, Rupert called at the offices of Messrs. 
Purfleet, Herring, and Smallcroft, and asked 
if Mr. Purfleet was in town. 

He put the question, anticipating a reply 
in the negative : for he had settled it in his 
own minathat Mr. Purfleet was still down 
in Hampshire. 

But the answer was * Yes.' 

Rupert enquired if he could see Mr. PurfieeL 

The clerk wished to know if the gentleman 
had an appointment with Mr. Puraeet, as it 
was not the wont of that eminent solicitor to 
receive anyone, unless an appointment had 
been made for the interview. 

Rupert had no appointment, but urged that 
the business about which he desired to see 
Mr. Purfleet was of freat importance. He 
did not wish to speak with Mr. SmaUcroft 
An interview with Mr. Herring would not 
answer his purpose. 

The clerk wavered, and then again took 
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uppositioii on tho tetand principle that Mr. 
I^irfleet never saw any clients without a 
special appointment. 

Rupert gave a stem, hard look, and a sneer. 

The clerk yielded. 

He would take the gentleman's card in to 
Mr. Purfleet 

The gentleman had no card, but would 
write his name on a slip of paper. 

The clerk assented to this arrangement, 
and Rupert wrote on a slip of foolscap, ' Ed- 
ward Smith.' 

Let it be observed that the handwriting in 
which he penned the name was not the ordi* 
nary handwriting of Rupert Smith, but the 
neat, small, copper-plate handwriting of Ed- 
ward Smith. Use of etching tools had given 
Edward that peculiar handwriting, which he 
invariably used from his youth upwards; 
and Rupert, who could imitate signatures not 
leas perfectly than voices, reproduced it faith- 
fully on the slip of foolscap — ^not without an 
object He knew that no one saw Edward's 
hfuidwriting without being struck by it, with- 
out remembering its singular neatness. He 
knew also that iSr, Purfleet had seen it The 
fictitious signature was, therefore, sent into 
the room as a piece of evidence. 

The derk took up the paper, smiling con- 
temptuously, and saying, m a disdainful tone. 
' Well, I can take it in to Mr. Purfleet, but I 
know he won't see you without an appoint- 
ment 

He disappeared. 

Ere a mmute had passed he re-appeared, 
with an expression of surprise, and defeat in 
his &ce. 

*Mr. Purfleet will see you, sir; step this 
way.' 

in a trice, Rupert found himself in the 
solicitor's peculiar office — ^found himself face 
to face with the lawyer. 

There was no stiffness in Mr. Purfleet's 
manner. The courteous, stately old gentle- 
man had forgotten court^ and stateliness in 
his surprise. 

'Good heavens r he exclaimed, walking 
quickly across the room, and staring at his 
visitor, directlv the clerk had retired. ' What 
a coincidence I You are alive, then, and have 
tamed up at the nick of time I' 

* Pshaw I' that^TU Rupert ' The pike has 
swallowed the bait, hook and alL He is 
mine. I might just as well have been in 
London while I was telling lies in the Channel 
Islands.' 

He 9aid^ stammering slightly, *Yes, Mr. 
Purfleet, I am here. ]Mo wonder that you 
arc surprised. Ko wonder that you supposed 
me off tho face of the earth ; but you see— I 
am not dead yet' 

* Where have you been ? where do you 
come from ?' 

' I have been in France, America, Australia. 
I have been a wanderer. I came to London, 
a few days i^ce, in the Cleopatra, from Aus- 
tralia. I slept a night in town, and ran over 
to Jersey and Guernsey. I returned last 
night, and here I am.' 

* And what have you come for V 

* Tou promised, years since, when I was a 
headstrong, fooli^ boy, to help me, if ever 

15 



Sou had the power to do so. Mr. Purfleet, 
fe has not run with me as I meant it should. 
I intended to be a &mous pidnter. Well, I 
am not even a painter without &me. I have 
given up art in despair, and here I am in my 
thirtieth year without a profession and with- 
out property. I should have acted more 
wisely if I had called upon you earlier ; but 
anyhow, I am here now, and it is better for 
me to have come late than never. My grand- 
&ther, I' see by the Baronetage, is still alive. 
Will you represent to him mat I have re- 
pented of my self-willed conduct, and that I 
sue for his countenance ? Or if you cannot 
intercede between me and my grai^ifather, 
will you speak in my behalf to my cousin V 

* Your cousin is dead,' replied the solicitor 
in a voice of emotion. 

* Dead ? How long is it since he died V 

* He expired last night. I was at Gamling- 
hay Court as late as last Monday evening, 
when I had to return to town on important 
business. I left him, feeling sure that I should 
never hear him speak aeain. This morning a 
telegraphic despatch informs me of his death, 
and requests my immediate presence at Gam- 
linghay. I have made arran^ments to take 
the mid-dav train for Hampsmre.' 

*Then, Mr. Purfleet — do you mean,' en- 
quired Rupert, hesitating, as he feigned to be 
straggling with strong emotion, *Do you 
mean — that I am my grandfJE^ther's heirV 
that no life stands between me and the bar- 
onetcy ?' 

'You, sir, are heir to the title,' returned 
Mr. Purfleet. After a pause, he added, * The 
estates are in Sir Frs^'s power. He can 
dispose of them according to his will.' 

* Sir, I am in a critical position. My future 
depends on the favor of a grandmther — 
whose displeasure I labor under — whose 
rank will, in the natural order of things, de- 
scend to me— whose wealth he will not im- 
probably leave to another. Has he of late 
ever spoken of me to you V 

' I may not tell you at present,' replied the 
solicitor, gradually resuming his poUte state- 
liness and caution, ' all I think and know. 
But I mav say this, that when I last spoke 
with Sir Frank on his fiunily affairs, — ^in point 
of fkct, only the other day. — ^he expressed a 
decided wish to see you. 1 left Gamlinghay 
last Monday evening, empowered to do my 
utmost to trace you out, and bring yon to your 
grandfather. Ii vou had not appeared in 
this room, I should ere this have drawn up a 
statement — ^for insertion as an advertisement 
in the newspapers-— requesting you to c^dl on 
me without delay. As to my services, more 
especially as to the exercise I may make of 
my influence with ^our grandfather, you may, 
or course, rely on it that I will do my best 
for you. Mr. Edward Starling, I was your 
father's friend! Rely on me I' 

Tears rose in Mr. Purfleet's eyes as he ^ve 
this assurance of zeal in behalf of the ruung 
sun. 

There was a touch of poetiy in the lawyer's 
nature. 

For heroes in fustian and povertv he had 
no great sympathy ; but he was affected by 
the romantic position of his client, who, after 
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yean of humble toil and obscore travel, stood 
in his presence an unacknowledged member 
of an aristocratic family — ^a man who, unre- 
cognized to-day, might, ere another week had 
passed, be courted and fawned upon as the 
opulent representative of a gentle house. 



CHAPTER cm 

AN OBTTUABY ANNOITNCEMENT. 

RuFBRT did not part with Mr. Purfleet 
until the latter had taken his seat in the train 
which conveyed him to Stevenbridge, Hamp- 
shire. . 

When he had responded to the solicitor's 
last nod and wave of the hand, as the loco- 
motive started on its trip into the country, 
Rupert returned to Wood^s Hotel and en- 
gaged a private sitting-room. 

* I can t do better than remain in this out- 
of-the-way, orderly, and luxurious place, until 
society recognizes me,* he said to himself, as 
he took possession of the comfortable apart- 
ment *And, unless I am much mistaken, 
sodety will recognize me before long. €k>od 
old Mr. Purfleet will do his best for me, and 
as a reward he shall have the management of 
all my affairs, when I succeed to the fomilv 
property. By the end of the week I shall 
hear definitely ttom him, and shall see exactly 
what course I had better pursue on divers in- 
teresting and important matters. One piece 
of business, however, I must perform without 
delay. I must lose no time in announcing to 
Miss Guerdon, of Hampton Court, the death 
of my brother Rupert, and I ought also to 
beg her to send to me here, without delav, the 
case, containing the possessions of myself and 
poor dear Rupert, which we entrusted to her 
keeping when we left England, in 1847. Let 
me see — I have never been introduced to that 
lady ; but firom what my brother used to say 
about her, I imagine she is an amiable gentle- 
woman, like all other women, afraid of the 
opinion of the world. Ha I Yes, I think I 
see the style in which I must address her.* 

Whereupon Rupert sat down at his desk 
and wrote thus, in Edward Smith's small neat 
hand-writing :— 

* Wood's Hotel, FamiTftl's Inn, Jane, 1854. 
*My deab Misb Gubbdon, — Although I 
have not the honor to be numbered amongst 
your personal acquaintance, I venture to ad- 
dress you with a familiarity which I trust to 
your goodness to excuse, in consideration of 
my close fHendship wiUi one in whom you 
formerly took an affectionate interest. 

* After many years of absence, I return to 
England without the dear friend in whose 
company I left this countiy in 1847, My dear 
Mend, Rupert Smith, died in Australia at the 
close of last year. Mv hands tended him in 
his last illness ; and when I had laid him in 
his lonely grave in the Australian bush, I read 
the buruil service over his sacred remains, 
and wept in desolation and utter wretched- 
ness. • You, my dear Miss Guerdon will regret 
his death scarcely less than myself If it will 
be of any consolation to you to hear the par- 
ticulars of his last moments, and all the cir- 



cumstances of our irreparable loss, it will give 
me great, though mournful pleasure, to write 
to you more fully, or to call upon you at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace. Unfortunately my engage- 
ments will not permit me to visit Hampton 
fbr ten days pr a fortnight I could not, there- 
fore, present myself before you without a 
brief delay. Do, however, understand l^at 
it will give me great pleasure to wait upon 
you as soon as I have arranged my affairs 

'In the meantime woula you have the 
idndness to send me forthwith the case, con- 
taining certain property belonging to myself 
and my dear friend, wluch he committed to 
your care before we left England ? The case 
contains some papers whioi are now most 
necessary to me. 

* I beg you, my dear Miss Guerdon, to be- 
lieve me, yours most sincerely, 

* Edwabd Smtth.* 

* There Y said Rupert, as he laid down the 
pen, and surveyed the letter with artistic sat- 
isfaction. ' That is a splendid stroke I Moth- 
ers are sometimes sources of ^eat perplexi^ 
and embarrassment to their children. As Sir 
Edward Starling, Baronet, of Gamlinghay 
Court, county Hants, I should find my moth- 
er a most uncomfortable dead weight hung to 
my neck. So I get rid of her. Some men 
get rid of their mothers by killing them. I 
get quit of mine by killing her son. The 
thought is original; the action brilliant 
Tut, tut ! Again, I am thinking of mvself as 
Rupert Smith, formerly of the Temple? 

How that delusion possesses me 1 ^No, that 

letter is well advised. I don't wish to call on 
Miss Guerdon. To do so would be to undergo 
boredom and trouble for no good end. And, 
unless I am greatlv mistaken, she will not ask 
me to visit her. She will not care to have an 
interview with Colonel Edward Starling's fo- 
ffitimate son. No, no ; she don*t wish to see 
Aim, and hear him describe the death of Col- 
onel Edward Starling's iUegUimaie son.' 

In this opinion Rupert was risht 
He posted the letter to Miss Guerdon : and 
after an interval of forty-eight hours there 
was delivered at Wood's Hotel, for Edward 
Smith, Esq., the ponderous case which the 
barrister and the artist had placed in Miss 
Guerdon's custody. 

The first object which met his eye, when 
he had opened the box, was the will which 
he made in 1847, leaving Edward his execu- 
tor, and making Miss Henrietta Guerdon, of 
Hampton Court Palace, his sole legatee. 

* Good !' said Rupert, as he carefblly laid 
down the will afler perusing it * That doc- 
ument will be useful to me.° 

The first post of the following morning 
brought Rupert a letter, in answer to im 
epistle to Miss Guerdon. 

The letter ran thus : — 

( Hampton Coart PaUoe, June, 1864. 
*My dear Mr. Smith, — I am obliged to 
you for conveying to me in such delicate 
terms the intelligence of your friend's death. 
As the son of one, who, in for distant days, 
was very dear to me, Mr. Rupert Smith had 
a place m my warmest affections. I should 
have liked him as an ordinary acquaintance, 
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if I had not been led to regard him as a fam- 
ily friend, from a very early period of his life. 
He was amiable, entertaining, and had the 
manners of the oeau m&nde. it is a consola- 
tion to me to reflect what anguish his poor 
mother has been spared in dving before him. 
Cruel, indeed, would have been her lot, had 
she lived to mourn his death. 

* I will not trouble you to come here on 
purpose to see me, as Hampton Court is such 
an out-of-the-way place. But if you are ever 
passing through the neighborhood, mamma 
will be happy to see you to lunch. If, amongst 
the possessions of Mr. Rupert Smith, of which 
I have had the care for several years, you 
should find a book, or any other trifle, I should 
like to have it, as a memorial^of him. — Believe 
me to be, my dear sir, yours most sincerely, 

* Henrietta Qubrdon.* 

* Really V soliloquized Rupert, as he read 
this letter, * it is most affecting, prodigiously 
pathetic, — this clinging to the old falsehood, 
even when her heart is wrung with anguish 
at learning that her worthless son — her child 
of shame — is no longer alive ! Poor, dear, 
frivolous, stupid, silly creature ! But still she 
had a heart 1 Wonderfully weak she was — 
to me, so incredibly weak, that her weakness 
was as good as strength ; and yet withal, very 
womaiu;^. This overdone tone of compara- 
tive inaiflerence would not impose on me 
even if I were Edward. Mr. Rupert Smith 
was but an "ordinary acquaintance," and 
a " family friend ;" but still she begs for a 
memorial of him. P-sh-ah 1 See ! What Is 
that? Good heavens! It is a tear-blot ! She 
wrote that letter with tears in her eyes.' 

Whereupon a sudden tenderness rolled in 
a warm flood over the adventurer's heart 
He recalled the love and womanly folly of the 
weak, erring, unhappy lady who had paid 
a heavy penidty for the great sin of her early 
life. He remembered her unselfish devotion ; 
—how she had beggared herself for his sake ; 
how throughout long dreary years the only 
source of enjoyment in her monotonous life 
had been her broken, Irregular, clandestine 
Intercourse with him. He remembered that 
she was his mother — ^to the best of her abili- 
ties and in spite of hideous circumstances, a 
true, devoted, good mother. Then he thought 
how he had repaid her unselfish love, and 
pure maternal flection, by recklessly squan- 
dering her little wealth, by fitful demonstra- 
tions of insulting tenderness, and now by rid- 
ding himself of her by a lie which was only one 
Incident of a gigantic and complicated fraud. 

The contrast of her simplicity and his cun- 
ning, her self-sacrifice and his selfishness, her 
love and his scorn, her gentleness and his 
brutality, overpowered him, 

' It Is better, far better, that she should 
think me dead,' he ejaculated. 

And then throwing himself at full length on 
a sola-lounge, he sobbed like an hysteric girL 



CHAPTER CIV. 

BUFEBT EKTEBS GAHLINaHAY COITBT. 

He was aroused from his paroxysm of re- 
morse by a knock at the door. 



Composing himself, he told the person who 
had rapped to enter, whereupon a servant of 
the hotel made his appearance, and laid on 
the table a letter which had just arrived by 
the post. 

As soon as the waiter had retired, Rupert 
broke the envelope, and read the following 
note from Mr. Purfleet : — 

Gamlinghay Court, Hampshlie : June, 1864. 

* Deab Sib, — ^I have so much work on my 
hands, and so many people to see, that I regret 
I cannot spare time to write you a long letter. 

* Your cousin will be buned on Tiiesday 
next, at two o'clock, f.ii. He will be placed 
in the family vault at Gamlinghay Church, 
and it is Sir Frank Starling's wish that yon 
should be present at the funeral. The dis^ 
turbance and agitation of the last ten days 
have brought upon your grandfaUier a severe 
attack of gout, for which he is now under 
medical treatment. Mr. Mumford, the Steven- 
bridge surgeon, sleeps In the house, and Dr. 
Seeley, the chief physician of the county, 
comes over from Plymouth every day. They 
do not seem alarmed by the condition of the 
venerable patient, but they concur In saying 
that he will be unable to be present at the 
funeral of his grandson. Tou will, therefore, 
have to attend at the mournful ceremony la 
the character of chief mourner. 

*I should add that Sir Frank Starling 
wishes me to explain that he would have him- 
self penned you a line of invitation, had not 
his medical attendants strictly enjoined him 
not to exert himself In any way. Sir Frank 
also bids me say that the carriage will meet 
you at Stevenbridge station at five o'clock, 
p.tf^ on Monday next 

* Believe me to be, my very dear sir, yours 
most respectfully, * Peteb Pubflebt. 

* Edward Smith, Esq., Fomiral's Inn.* 

* A charming epistle,' said Rupert, all his 
^loom and remorse dispelled by the agreeable 
mtelllgence contained m the iawyers letter. 
Nothing could be better. I am not only In- 
vited to Gamlinghay to attehd my cousin's 
funeral, but to attend It as chief mourner, in 
order that I may be exhibited to the tenants 
of the estate and the county neighbors as the 
heir. What could be more desirable ? Gout, 
moreover, has attacked my venerable grand- 
father ! Ta 1 ta 1 Gout ana he are old mends, 
but the time comes when the oldest friends 
must partt Indeed, the pear Is ripel It 
will fall into my hands ere I can pluck it f 

The time passed slowly,— slowly and in in- 
tensest excitement — to the adventurer, be- 
tween the receipt of this letter and the arri- 
val of Monday. 

At five o'clock f.h. on that day, when the 
train stopped at Stevenbridge, Rupert stepped 
firom a first-class carriage to the platform of 
the station, dressed m deep mourning. His 
fiice waft pale and expressive of troublous 
thought, but there was In It no sign of agita- 
tion whereby the acutcst observer could 
have suspected the secret of his breast 

A footman in black dress, making suitable 
signs of respect, accosted Rupert as he put 
foot on the platform. 
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* I believe, sir, yorf are Mr. Edward Star- 
ling?* "^ 

*Te8.' 

* The carriage, sir, is waiting at the door of 
the station.* 

' All right. Call a porter and tell him to 
pat my luggage in. A portmanteau and a 
leathern hat-box. I have nothing else. Hake 
haste.' 

* Immediately, sir.* 
Two minutes more, and the lugsage haying 

been stowed away, Rupert entered ms grand- 
&ther*s chariot, passing between two footmen 
as he ascended the steps. There was a com- 
motion in front of the station as the carriage 
drove off; for the bystanders knew that the 
equipage belonged to a leading house of that 
part of the county, and had, moreover, learnt 
that the gentleman in mourning was old Sir 
Frank darling's grandson — the grandson 
who, through his cousin's death, had become 
the heir of Gamltnghay. 

Rupert thoroughly enjoyed the sensation 
which ho, in conjunction with the Qamling- 
hay equipage, caused amongst the loungers 
of the country town railway station. 

Nothing of the pomp of his reception or 
departure was lost upon hiuL 

^ Come 1* he said to himself. ' This is as it 
should bel Three servants, the state car- 
riage, and the best pair of horses to be found 
in the stables ! The old family coachman on 
the box ; two lacqueys hanging on behind I 
I remember that on the occasion of my last 
and only visit to Gamlinghay — ^made imme- 
diately after my poor father's death — Sir 
Frank sent the dog-cart for me 1 But times 
have altered since then ; and now I am taken 
to the home of my ancestors in honor. Very 
likely I have to thank Mr. Purfleet, quite as 
much as my grandfather, for this appropriate 
demonstration of respect. That good old 
lawyer evidently regards me as the " rising 
sun,*^* and wishes to let me see that he knows 
how to treat a man of rank. His letter was 
signed "Yours most respectfully:'* — that's 
rather emphatic from the man who, nine 
years since, read me a lecture on worldly 
wisdom, and reproved me for my folly. Well, 
he is a worthy man, and deserves encourage- 
ment He was taithftil to me in the days of 
my adversity, and I will reward him by smil- 
ing upon him, now that my star is in the 
ascendant They have lost no time in put- 
ting the servants into mourning. Doubtless 
Purfleet bullied the tailors, and insisted on 
the men having their black clothes in time 
to wear them on the present occasion.* 

As the vain, frivolous, cunning fellow thus 
communed with himself, the carriage dashed 
at a rapid pace through the richly-wooded 
country which Edward visited in the June 
of 1845, and described to Rupert in the sum- 
mer of 1847. 

Soon the equipage was rolling under the 
palings of Gkonlinghay Park. 

In another minute it passed through one 
of the park gates, between two posts sur^ 
mounted by * starlings;' through the Deer 
Park and the Home Park ; down the Chest- 
nut Avenue, and round the belt of timber 
bordering the northern and eastern sides of 



the ornamental grounds ; along a drive that 
curved through a wide area of fresh g^en 
lawn, dainty borders, gay flower-bed» — until 
by a sudden turn the horses were brought up 
before the chief entrance of Gamlinghay 
Court. 

The blinds were down, and the great man- 
sion wore a dull, cheerless, gloomy aspect, as 
became a house of death. 

But as soon as the foaming, snorting horses 
champed their bits and stamped the gravel 
of the terrace before the door, there was an 
exhilarating bustle in the hall — a running 
forward of servants anxious to see and bow 
before the heir, and a jostling together of tiie 
tradesmen and tenants who had come up to 
the house to receive last directions for the. 
next day's cerenfonial from Mr. Purfleet 

Slowly did Rupert descend the steps of the 
carriage; and slowly he entered the hall, 
wherem a way was made for him through 
the obsec^uious assembly by the promptness 
with which each unit of the crowd fell badL 
and bowed before — ^the rising sun. 

At a glance Rupert saw me position, and 
accepted it 

Bowing slightly, thrice or four times, to 

* his people,' and acknowledging with cour- 
teous smiles their demonstrations of respect, 
he was passing slowly through their ranks, 
when Mr. Puraeet hastened towards him, 
paused before him, and bowed. 

It did not escape Rupert's quick eve that 
Mr. Purfleet did not offer to shake hands with 
him. 

* My worthy solicitor,' thought Rupert, * is 
quite right It is for me to decide as to the 
degree of fiuniliaritj" which is to mark our 
intercourse. True, it was only the other day 
I sought his assistance, and begged him to 
interne between me and my grandfieUher; 
but recent occurrences have materially 
changed our relations to each other, and 
most rightly he awaits for me to extend the 
right hand of friendship.' 

" Mr. Edward Starling,* said the old-world 
solicitor, bowing once more before Rupert, * I 
have to apolo^e to you for not being i«ady to 
receive you as you alighted from your car- 
riage. The enormous amount of business 
which I have had to transact this afternoon 
must be my excuse. 

*My dear friend,* interposed Rupert, ear- 
nestly, * pray say nothing about it' 

Thus speaking, Rupert put forth his right 
hand ; whereupon the rustic spectators wit- 
nessed the cordial greeting of the heir and 
the family lawyer. 

The pair moved through the hall, and en- 
tered the library. 

* You are ready fbr dinner, I suppose T en- 
quired Mr. Purfleet 

* Quite ; how is my grandfather V 
'ISlot so well. Nothing at present yery 

alarming in his state ; but he is not so well. 
Both the doctors are with him now.' 

* Should I not offer to wait upon him before 
I take my refreshment T 

* No, my dear sir,* returned the solicitor. 

* He has decided not to see you till after your 
cousin*s funeral To-morrow evening you 
will have an interview with him.' 
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* As that matter is arranged, of course I 
am willinK to wait' 

* I may mform yon,' observed the solicitor, 
in a confidential tone, between a hum and a 
whisper, *that Sir Frank has made a new 
will. I drew it up, in accordance with his 
instructions, since I saw you last, and Sir 
Frank si^ed it last night. On one or two 
minor pomts, it is not exactly what I could, 
for your sake, my dear Mr. Edward, have 
wished it to be ; but upon the whole it is a 
satisfactory will, and you arc to be congratu- 
lated upon it' 

* We will talk about that after dinner.' 

* Certainly, certainly. And, my dear sir, 
how about dinner ? Having to arrange every- 
thing since my arrival, I iventured to order 
dinner for myself. Dr. Seeley, and Mr. Mum- 
ford, at a quarter to seven aclock (the time is 
now half-past six), and I thought that you 
would take the head of the table ; but if you 
would prefer to dine alone, I will tell the but- 
ler.' 

Rupert shook his head, and then replied, 
' Humph ! I don't want the doctors. But still, 
as it would be scarcely civil not to mess and 
drink wine with the medical gentlemen, I 
must, of course, fall in with the plan. But, 
my dear Purfleet, we must give them the slip 
immediately after dinner, and have a quiet 
cliat over a cool bottle of claret.' 

Mr. Purfleet was charmed by the mingled 
in wlence and coolness of this reply. 

He saw that young Mr. Edward Starling 
w mid be found equal to his position. 

The patronizing tone of Rupert's * But, my 
dear Purfleet,' charmed the lawyer. 

^Bedadr thought the old-world solicitor, 
• he will Imow how to keep up the dignity of 
the Starlings.' 



CHAPTER CV. 

• THIS CIOAB doesn't JLNNOY YOU ?' 

The dinner was served in the great dining- 
room. 

It was a sumptuous but extremely uncom- 
fortable repast 

It was sumptuous ; for though the late heir 
lav dead in the house, Mr. Purfleet had order- 
ed the cook and the butler to do all possible 
honor to the successor to the heirship. 

It was uncomfortable, because the four gen- 
tlemen were ill-assorted. Rupert would have 
preferred a cutlet, one bottle of wine, and Mr. 
Purfleet for his sole companion. The doctors 
and the cumbrous dinner were beyond even 
his capability of deriving enjoyment fVom cir- 
cumstances. Modesty did not hinder him in 
his vain attempts to play the part of host with 
his customary ease, but the doctors sorely em- 
barrassed him. Mr. Mumford, a tall, fat, flab- 
by, phlegmatic man, dressed in black from 
head to foot, would have been better compa- 
ny in his own parlor than he was in the din- 
ing-room of Gamlinghay Court, eating dishes 
that were beyond the range of his culinary 
knowledge, and overcome vrith a sense that 
his imperfect acquaintance with sauces was 
detected by the footman. Dr. Seeley, famil- 
iar with the usages of county houses, was 



known in this part of Hampshire as an agree- 
able man of the world, but Ms course of action 
towards Rupert was ill-chosen. The doctor 
was well aware that Mr. Edward Starling 
had never been acknowledged by Sir Frank ; 
but he thought it right to feign ignorance of 
that fact, and to assume that the heir was 
greatly depressed by the death of his cousin 
and the illness of his grandfather. 

' Indeed, my dear sir,' said Dr. Seeley in a 
subdued voice, *we have every reason to 
hope the best for our venerable patient 
Even at his advanced period of life, he has 
more stamina, more sound, constitutional 
power, available for resisting disease, than 
most men who have but just passed the 
grand term of three score years and ten. 
His &culties are unimpaired, his mind active, 
his stomach good, his heart vigorous. In- 
deed, you must not allow yourself to regard 
your venerable grandfather's attack as any- 
thing but a passing indisposition. While 
the shock of your lamented cousin's death is 
so recent, it is only natural that you should 
fear the worst for the Nestor of Hampshire — 
the Nestor of Hampshire.' 

Mr. Mumford was perplexed by this allu- 
sion to Nestor. Nestor was the name of 
Squire Cropstick's hunter — the most notable 
hunter in that part of Hampshire — and the 
surgeon could not, for the life of him, see how 
Mr. Frank Starling's death could have a de- 
leterious effect on the horse. But the sur- 
geon Joined in as echo to his professional 
leader with good effect by saying, *Sir 
Frank's is a most valuable life. How the 
county would get on without him is a ques- 
tion — ^it is a question, sir.' 

Six times at least during dinner did D/. 
Seeley, in glib and lengthy sentences, Im- 
plore Mr. Edward Starhng not to fear the 
worst for the the Nestor of Hampshire ; and 
whenever the physician brought one of -his 
unctuous entreaties to a close, the Steven- 
bridge surgeon chimed in with a statement 
that Sir Frank's was a most valuable life, and 
that it was impossible to say how the county 
would get on without him. 

To Rupert the principal difference be- 
tween the two medical gentlemen was, that 
whereas Dr. Seeley ate little and talked 
much, Mr. Mumford ate much and talked 
little. 

Of the two Rupert preferred Mr. Mum- 
ford. 

But he was heartily tired of both of them 
ere the claret was put on the table. 

That wine having been placed on the 
board, Rupert passed the decanters three 
times; and then, apologizing for his with- 
drawal, he rose fix)m his seat, bade the doc- 
tors *ffood-night,' and retired to the library 
with Mr. Puitleet, on the plea that important 
business demande<i the attention of himself 
and the lawyer. 

In the library— with a fresh bottle before 
him, and a cigar between his lips — ^Rupert 
felt himself at home. 

' Those medical gentlemen bored me, Mr. 
Purfleet,' observed Kupert, throwing himself 
in his chair. *If I were weighed down 
with sorrow for the death of my cousin, and 
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the illness of my granddre, I would as soon 
haye the condolences of two undertakers as 
of those two doctors. But I don't profess to 
be oyercome with horror and grief at the 
aspect of my affairs. If I made any such pro- 
fession » Mr. Purfleet, you would think me a 
humbug. Eh V 

^ ' I should feel surprise at the avowal/ cau- 
tiously replied the lawyer. 

*I never set eyes on my cousin. How, 
then, can I be gloomily affected by his death ? 
My grandfather I have seen but once ; the in- 
terview took place in this room; and you, 
sir, know all that passed between us on that 
occasion. Of course I shall always wish to 
pay all honor to the memories of my cousin 
and mndfather, as members of the Starling 
family ; but I am not humbug enough to say 
that their loss will cause me any real sorrow. 
I did not care to sav this to those two local 
chatterboxes ; but I can speak frankly to you, 
Mr. Purfleet* 

* You take a less romantic, a less poetic, 
view of life than you did in the year 1845,* 
observed Mr. Purfleet, smiling, as he raised 
his claret-glass in his right hand, and set out 
the frill oi his shirt-front with his left hand. 

* You told me I should do so, my good 
fiiend,' returned Rupert, with a knowing 
nod. ' You were a good prophet, Mr. Pur- 
fleet; you were also a good counsellor. I 
wish I had taken vour advice then. Had I 
done so I should have escaped some bitter 
experiences.* 

* Wisdom is learnt by experience,* respond- 
ed the lawyer, delighted with the compli- 
ment. 

* fiy-the-bye, this cigar doesn't annoy you ?* 
asked Rupert 

* Not in the least, my dear sir,* answered 
the courteous lawyer. * I don*t smoke — ^in- 
deed, my doctors will not allow me to smoke 
— ^but there is nothing which I e^Joy more 
than the aroma of a fine cigar.* 

' I would put it out directly if it annoyed 
you,* returned Rupert, in his politest man- 
ner — ^recalling, as he spoke, how he had over- 
heard Mr. Purfleet, in the coffee-room of 
Wood's Hotel, express strong aversion for 
smokers. 

The solicitor and the heir grew confiden- 
tial. 

The heir recounted many passages of his 
past life-->pa86ages which he knew would ac- 
cord with Mr. Purfleet*s knowledge of Ed- 
ward Smith's career. 

On the other hand, the lawyer ^ve his 

Soun^ Mend a general sketch of Sir Frank 
tarling's life, recounting all the jhcts of the 
lawsuit fh)m which had sprung the baronet's 
first dislike to his second son ; enumerating 
the principal events which had converted 
(that dislike into strong hatred ; telling how 
of late years the baronet's chief aim had been 
to bring about the marriage of his invalid 
grandson, so that the title mi^ht not descend 
to the issue of his younger child ; and, lastly, 
intimating that, since the invalid grandsoirs 
death, Sir Frank had become in a great 
measure reconciled to the thought of trans- 
mitting his title and wealth to the late Colo- 
nel Edward Starling's offspring. 



When Rupert, having parted with the 
courtly old solicitor for tbe night, was pre- 
paring himself for bed, he paused at the toil- 
et-table and thought. * I would rather take 
old Purfleet's opinion than that of the two 
doctors, on my grand&ther's case. The 
medical men assert that the Nestor of Hamp- 
shire is not in danger. The lawyer does not 
believe them. Since dinner he has not ut- 
tered a single syllable about Sir Frank's 
chances of recovery; but he would not have 
talked to me with such freedom if he did not 
feel certain that the title and estate would 
soon be mine. Before ten days have passed, 
I shall be the Baronet of Gamlinghay Court* 



CHAPTER CVI. 

A FUNEBAL AFTEB AN OLD FASHJON. 

The funeral reflected credit on Mr. Pur- 
fleet, who sketched the mournful programme, 
and the Stevenbridge undertaker, who car- 
ried out the solicitor's instructions. 

Thirty-five Hampshire families were repre- 
sented at the ceremonial — either by gentle- 
men clad in black, or by carriages and hor- 
ses of &ultless style. More than two dozen 
county magistrates partook of a champajsnc 
luncheon in the great dining-room, before 
the procession was formed. The lord-lieu- 
tenant of Hampshire was not present (being 
unavoidably detained in town), but he sent 
coroneted panels to the Gamlinghay pageant 

* There were to be seen* (the historian is 
quoting from the Stevenbridge Messenger) 
' Lord Henrv Deepdrain, M.P., Sir Hugo 
Saltmarsh, M.P., Sir Andrew Harwich, M.P., 
Colonel Cheesemant, M.P., the Very Rev. 
Archdeacon Sloper, Mr. Justice Chizzle- 
hurst, Major Boreham, John Crockett, Esq., 
Jeremiah Welsh of Greyfield, and other dis- 
tinguished members of our aristocracy. Some 
approximate idea of the magnificence of the 
entire turn-out may be formed from the fact 
that the procession, when formed, was more 
than a mile long, and the value of the horses 
present in it has been computed by the most 
admired equine salsemanof this county at be- 
tween 80,00(M. and 40,00(W. The distance 
from Gamlinghay Court to the church being 
less than a mile, the hearse reached the 
church long before the tail of the procession 
had passed the portals of the ancient man- 
sion of the honorable house of Starling. The 
following order of the procession (courteously 
transmitted to us by our much -respected 
townsman, Mr. Coffinhead, who conducted 
the ceremonial arrangements to their awe- 
striking consummation) may be relied on as 
correct* .... (Order of procession left 
to the imagination of the reader.) . . . 

* The reverential demeanor of the crowd was 
beyond all praise, and must have struck ev- 
ery beholder as a gratifying illustration of 
the beneficent and elevating effects of popu- 
lar education. There was no uproar, no un- 
seemlv noise, no crowding, except in the 
churchyard, when the natural anxiety of the 
svmpathizing multitude to obtain access to 
the mterior of " the poor man*8 home/* as 
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oar parish churches hare been exquisitely 
denominated by a high authority, led to a 
scramble and a few trifling accidents. But, 
even at this point, nothing occurred but what 
may reasonably be expected at the like gath- 
erings of dense masses ; and though one un- 
fortunate old woman sustained a compound 
fracture of the right thi^h-bone, the general 
harmony of the proceedmgs was in no way 
disturbed.' 

In Hampshire, scarcely less than in other 
parts of England, public opinion had long 
since denounced pompous funerals; but as 
Sir Frank Starling belonged to a departed 
generation, and as his prime minister, Mr. 
Furfleet, was a representative of an old 
school, the Hampshire quality were well 
pleased with the display at Mr. Frank Star- 
ling's interment, re^miing it as an interest- 
ing reyival of departed manners. As for the 
cost, thought the gentry, Sir Frank Starling 
and his heir can well afford it. 

To Rupert the fhnereal arrangements were 
very acceptable ; for they not only placed 
him emphatically before the world as the heir 
of Gamlinghay, but gave him personal intro- 
duction to the chief landed proprietors of the 
neighborhood. At luncheon county and bo- 
rough members, and the leading personages 
of the Hampshire squire-archy, separately m- 
sisted upon the honor of pledging him in 
champagne ; and as each of these cordial gen- 
tlemen put down his glass, he congratulated 
Mr. Edward Starling on his return to the 
home of his forefathers. Thought Rupert to 
himself, * When I settle down here for good, 
these pleasant gentlemen will come round me 
not as strangers, but as old friends. This 
awkward pomp will save me a good deal of 
boredom a few months hence.* 

When the coffin had been lowered to the 
vault, and the rector of Oamlinghay had read 
the Service for the Dead, the assembly dis- 
persed. In olden time the more aristocratic 
mourners would have returned to the Hall, 
to * drown sorrow in the wine-cup,' but the 
state of Sir Frank's health was put forth and 
accepted as a reason why the old funereal 
usages of the Starling family should be cut 
short at the grave. When, therefore, the in- 
terment had been effected, the Hampshire 
* quality ' drove away to their homes amidst 
the acclamations of the mob, and the exam- 
ple of the great people was followed by the 
yeomanry of the neighborhood and the Qam- 
linghay tenantir, who had joined the proces- 
sion in gigs ana dogcarts, or on horseback. 

Rupert and Mr. I*urfleet drove back from 
the church to the court in the same moum- 
ine coach. 

Dr. Seeley and Mr. Mnmford (the physi- 
cian's brougnam and the surgeon's gig had 
figured in the array of equipages) returned to 
the house in another black carriage. 

The medical gentlemen dined together 

-shortly after their return ; but Rupert sent 

them an apoloey for not joining them at 

. their table, and Mr. Purfleet remamed in the 

library, closeted with his young patron. 

As his Other's old watch pointed to seven, 
Rupert observed to the lawyer, * It is near 
the time when you ought to remind my 



grandfather of his promise to see me. The 
evening is stealing upon us. TU go into the 
garden for a breath of fresh air, while you 
mform Sir Frank that I am impatient to en- 
ter his room. You will find me on the cedar 
terrace, or lounging about under the apricot 
wall.' 

Saying these words Rupert put a cigar be- 
tween his lips, and left the library for a saun- 
ter in the gardens. 



CHAPTER CVn. 

THB NBfirrOB OF HAMF8HIBB IB NO MOBB. 

Before Rupert had finished his cigar, Mr. 
Purfleet met him under the apricot wall. 

The shades of evening had already subdued 
the bright day; but even by the steadily 
deepening twilight there was visible in the 
solicitor's face an air of excitement, which 
made Rupert hasten to him and inquire * Has 
anything gone wrong ?' 

^Sir frank is worse,' answered Mr. Pur- 
fleet, in a low voice. 

' Not dead ?' 

* No, not yet. But I found the doctors with 
him, and they allow that alarming symptoms 
have supervened. He is feverish, excited, and 
has sharp pains flying about him. He wishes 
to see you, and the doctors say you had bet- 
ter come instantly.' 

*Then lead the way, Purfleet, and be 
quick !' 

Hastily the heir and the family lawyer 
walked the length of the cedar terrace, en- 
tered the house by a postern-door, ran up the 
wide staircase, passed along the carpeted gal- 
lery, and noiselessly opened the door of the 
beoroom in which the old baronet was dying. 
Curtains shut out the rays of the setting sun, 
but the room was illuminated with candles. 

Sir Frank Starling was sitting in his bed, 
propped up by pillows ; Dr. Seeley on one 
side of him, Mr. Mumford on the other. At 
a glance Rupert saw that the Nestor of 
Hampshire was in extremis, that even his 
hopeml doctors had ceased to ' hope for the 
best' 

As Mr. Purfleet and the heir entered the 
room. Sir Frank saw them, and regarded 
them wi^ an expression of intense interest 

A withered, shrunken, bald, brown, grin- 
ning, hideous object was that venerable Nes- 
tor — an ape to look at rather than a man — as 
he sat up in his bed, toothless, wigless, appa- 
relled neither for the drawing-room nor the 
grave. But the keen dark eyes were glowing 
still with a fierceness that contrasted painftil- 
ly with the decay, and feebleness, and fur- 
rows of the unsightly visage. As those burn- 
ing eyes rested on Rupert with searching 
scrutiny, he for a moment feared that they 
would detect the imposture ; feared that the 
dying baronet's last act would be a declara- 
tion that the man on whom he looked was 
not his grandson. 

But the fear was not ftilflUed. 

* Grandson, here, I will speak ten words 
with you,' mumbled the old baronet 

At these words Rupert approached the dy- 
ing speaker. 
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* When I last saw yoa I would not give you 
my hand, because as I told you, I never gave 
my hand unless I gave my heart with it. 
Well, there is my hand. I give it to you ; — 
only mind, don't squeeze it hard. I can't bear 
that. Mind, Purfleet, if the recording angel 
applies to y6u about the matter, you are a 
witness that I forgave all my enemies on my 
deathbed. Of course you'll charge for your 
testimony V 

The cynical, sooflSng old creature chuckled 
at his own ghastly humor. 

'Grandfather, 1 sincerely thank you for 
your goodness,* returned Rupert, gently rais- 
mg the baronet's gouty hand and touching it 
with his lips. 

'Animosities,' continued the dying man, 
with a hideous leer, * and resentments should 
be laid aside at the grave. And so, now that 
I am about to die, I forgive your father all 
his ungrateful conduct towards me. I sha'n't 
outlive the night, and I don't wish to outlive 
it To-morrow, you will be the eighth 
baronet of Gamlinshay.' 

Sir Frank paused for breath. 

' Sir, it will give me unspeakable satis- 
&ction,' said Rupert, speaking with an ap- 
pearance of deep emotion, ' to remember that, 
ere you died, you gave me your blessing.' 

For a minute the Nestor of Hampshire re- 
garded his grandson with a look of suspicion 
and dislike. Rupert saw by that look that his 
venerable grandsire deemed him a humbug. 

' Pah !' retorted the old man with another 
leer and an expression of extreme disgust. * It 
will give you much more satisfaction to know 
that you have my estate 1 No humbug 1 
Pshaw! I tell you I don't leave you my 
estate because I love you, or because I hate 
you. I leave it to you because you must have 
the title ; and aa I wish my title to be kept re- 
spectable as long as possible, I let the land 
and money go with it^-^so you will have the 
estate. May you hold it as long and enjoy it 
as little as I have done ! That's all the bles- 
Bing that I'll give you !' 

ffo pen can show the bitterness of cynicism 
with which these words were uttered. 

A sharp paroxysm of pain followed. 

* Indeed, Sir Frank,' interposed Dr. Seeley, 
as the dying baronet easped for breath, * you 
may not excite yoursel£' 

*Give me brandy, you fool, and don't 
preach !' retorted the old man, passionately, 
to his physician. 'I tell you, my heart 
doesn't act Then stir it up with brandy 1' 

Dr. Seeley complied with his patient's 
wishes. 

In another minute the paroxysm had ended. 

* Here,' observed the Nestor of Hampshire, 
faintly, beckoning Rupert to come nearer; 
' my time is short, and I have much to say to 
you, so I must be quick. Tou'U be the head 
of tiie house, — and therefbre I will rive you 
a few words of parting advice. What are 
your politics ?' 

«4* I belong to no party,' answered Rupert, 
speaking the truth, for once. 

*Then,' returned the Nestor of Hamp- 
shire, ' don't «w join any party ujHeuvou are 
totfS paid. Politics are a mistake. Let the 
country take care of itself' 



Having uttered these words, Qxt Frank 
Starling leaned back on his pUlows, and rest- 
ed himself for half a minute. 

* As to the estate,' he continued, when he 
had regained strength, ' never giw your tenants 
leases / Never give a lease on any considera- 
tion whatever ! Remember that. If you let 
your farms on leases, your tenants will get a 
great deal too much money out of you, and 
you would get half the right amount of def- 
erence from them. As for their respect, love, 
attachment, pah! — squeeze them I If yoa 
don't, they will squeeze you I' 

A^in the dyin^ baronet held his x>eace ; 
reclining upon his pillow, and apparently 
strengthening himself for the effort for further 
speech. 

He was silent for half a minute. 

He was silent for a minute. 

Dr. Seeley and Mr. Mumford, Rupert and 
Mr. PUrfleet, were surprised at the duration 
of the pause. 

Then suddenly they all became simul- 
taneously alarmed. 

Dr. Seeley hastily took hold of the baronet's 
wrist, and examined his countenance. 

Raising his face and regarding his three 
companions, Dr. Seeley, a few seconds later, 
observed : ' Sir Frank Starling is dead ! The 
Nestor of Hampshire is no more !' 

' What a loss !' murmured Mr. Mumford. 
' What a loss to the county !' 

Yes, the spirit of that shrewd, selfish, sor- 
did, cruel old man had returned to the God 
who gave it, almost immediately after his li^ 
had uttered those last words, * As for their 
respect, love, attachment, pah! Squeeze 
them ! If you don't, they will squeeze you T 



CHAPTER CVm. 

RUPERT smith's VIEW OF HIS OWK CASE. 

Rupert escaped from the chamber of 
death, and returned to the walk under the 
apricot wall before the sun had quite disap- 
peared f^om the western horizon. 

* Rupert Smith,' he thought to himself, 
forming each thought definitely, and mental- 
ly clothing it in language to which his cautioitf 
lips gave no utterance, * you have pulled the 
bell ; John Chinaman is dead, and you have 
your reward. You are Sir Edward Starling, 
eighth baronet of Gkunlinghay Court, county 
Hants, with a landed estate yielding in rental 
more than seven thousand pounds a year, and 
witii funded property amounting very nearly 
to one hundred thousand pounds. You have 
played a desperate came ; but you have won.. 
You have achieved your position, and he 
must be a strange man who can drive yoa 
from it Edward, your younger brother, is 
dead, and tiU his aying day ne never com- 
municated to any living creature but yourself 
the secret of his birth. The persons who 
alone could have protected the house of Star^ 
ling from your stratagem, are those who have 
contributed to its success. 

* An immoral act ! A fhiud I 

* Why so ? I do iigustice to no member 
of my family. 

* How can the act be immoral which merely 
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rectifies the ii^Justice done to me by society 
even before I was bom ? 

' Society, assuming to itself the power 
which it hypocritical^ pretends to assign to 
the Most High alone, visited upon me the sin 
of my &ther. Whilst I was still in my mo- 
ther's w^omb, society branded me infamous. 
** That child," it said, " that still unborn child 
shall be a d^ild of shame. If that child be a 
girl, no man of honor shall dare to wed her 
when she reaches womanhood, and at the 
same time avow to the world the stain of her 
parentage. If it be a male, he shall from 
childhood to the grave be deemed i^omin- 
ious by all who know the secret of his birth ; 
and though he be truthful, brave, virtuous, he 
shall not be permitted to share in privileges 
wliich are accorded to vile crimuials. He 
shall be an outcast, fiJLiu% nuUiuSy the son of 
no man. If his father acquire wealth, he 
shall not inherit it ; for we shall not conde- 
scend to recognize his father as his father. 
This shall be his doom — for no sin of his, but 
for the guilt of his parents." This was the 
law's decree — ^harsh, iniquitous, brutal — ut- 
tered and enforced in the name of inoraUty; 
and honest men and good women applaud it 
as necessary, wholesome, just. This was the 
edict of society, ere yet I had uttered one 
piteous wail in my nurse's arms ; and to the 
best of its ability, this social system, of which 
Englishmen prate with pride, has carried out 
its abominable resolve. I was my father's 
first-bom, bom to him of a gentle ladv ; but 
my birthright was wrested from me and given 
to his second-bom — ^to my young brother — 
the offspring of a woman-servant. Society 
plundered me, less fi&irly, less openly, more 
dishonorably, than the highwayman who 
meets his victim face to face. Surely, I have 
a right to defend myself against a robber, 
whether the robber be one man attacking me 
with a pistol in hand, or a multitude of men 
banded together in a social system and wrong- 
ing me with a law. If society were to detect 
me when I have taken possession of my birth- 
right, it would proclaim me felon, and con- 
demn me to bondage. Society would be in- 
di^iant at my crime — ^my fraud. Yes, that 
society which robbed me while I was in my 
mother's womb t 

* Tut, tut ! I am talking as though I were 
once Rupert Smith, of the Temple. 

* Years since I was Edward Smith, artist, 
of Fumival's Inn ! 

'At this present time I am Sir Edward 
Starling, Baronet, the eighth baronet of Gam- 
linghay Court, county of Hants. I have rank, 
wealth, position ; surely I am an honorable 
manl' 



CHAPTER CIX. 

BIB EDWABD BTARLINO WINS THB GOOD 
OPINION OP BOCBETT. 

Thus Rupert became Sir Edward Starling, 
Bart, of Gkunlinghay Court 

The certificate of his mother's marriaee was 
found in the parish church of St Ancu-ew's, 
Holbom ; the proof of his parentage at St 
Brelade's, Jersey. Every link in the chain of 



evidence was complete. No one for an in- 
stant suspected that any link was either ab- 
sent or unsound. 

In subse(j[uent pages it will be necessary to 
speak of him sometimes as Rupert Smith, 
sometimes as Sir Edward Starling. Readers, 
therefore, are requested to bear in mind that 
the baronet and the butterfly barrister are 
one and the same person. 

Sir Edward Starling, within six weeks ol 
his grandfather's death, became a very popu- 
lar personage in the county houses of Hamp- 
shire. The name of Starling rose in the esti- 
mation of the county. For many years past 
it had been held in high respect. The time, 
indeed, had been when the seventh baronet 
was by no means a favorite with his* neigh- 
bors, being ^nerally esteemed a close-fisted, 
cunning, satirical, false man. But as he grew 
older and richer, he won the good opinion of 
surrounding magnates, until he was gene- 
rally spoken of as a choice specimen of what 
English gentlemen were in the olden time. 
Old age is always venerable in the eyes of 
common people — ^when it is rich. Whether 
Dr. Seeley would have ever called his distin- 
guished patient the Kestor of Hampshire, had 
there been heavy mortgages on the Gamling- 
hay property, the writer of these pages does 
not venture to enquire. Anyhow Rupert, on 
assuming the name and title of Sir Edward 
Starling, took possession of a name that was 
in good odor throughout the county. And 
now that the baronetcy, together w^ith the 
broad acres and accumulated wealth of Gktm- 
linghav Court, had fallen to a young man 
well-educated, personable, and of most pleas- 
ant manners, the name was more esteemed 
than it had been for many a day. The men 
of the ^ county set ' declared their cordial lik- 
ing for the young baronet, who was a good 
horseman, a cool hand at pistol practice, ex- 
pert at whist, admirable at billiards, and pro- 
ficient in athletic sports. The * young swells ' 
of the best families praised his stvle of dress 
and social bearing. Nor were the ladies of 
the county less enthusiastic. They told ro- 
mantic stories of Sir Edward's life during his 
years of obscurity and narrow means. He 
was very clever, aod had supported himself 
as an artist and a writer. He was a man 
of genius, a poet, and a painter, as well as 
a gentleman. Whether the patrician ma^ 
trons and highbred girls of Hampshire would 
have admirea his literary and artistic powers 
so highly, if, instead of being a young and un- 
mamed possessor of ten thousand a year, he 
had been an author or a painter by profession, 
is another point about which the historian 
does not venture to enquire. 

Anyhow, Sir Edward Starling became a 
hero m his comer of Hampshire. 

Sir Huso Saltmarsh, who had Starling 
blood in his veins, and two marriageable 
daughters at Saltmarah Manor, claimed him 
for a kinsman. And other afi'ectionate fathers 
who, though they had no Starling blood in 
their veins, had daughters in ' society,' were 
not less eager than Sir Hugo to secure the 
new comer^ regard. . 

Moreover, Sir Edward Starling took cer- 
tain steps which made him re^lrded as a 
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highly honorable young nian amongst the 
humbler people of the comity. 

For years past Gamlinghay Oourt had been 
a iKX>r patron of local trade. The Nestor of 
Hampshire, in all pecmiiary transactions, 
liked to get a good and give a bad shillingj's 
worth for every shilling which he either paid 
or received. He had Sways lived with suit- 
able pomp, and been a punctual paymaster ; 
but his tradesmen and tenants never dared 
try, to overreach him. Indeed, the warmest 
admirers of Nestor allowed that he loved 
money, and was not a liberal landlord. 
Young Sir Edward Starling was determined 
to win a different reputation. Bent on quiet- 
ing his. conscience (for Sir Edward had a con- 
science — even Rupert Smith had certain Mnt 
sparks of moral rectitude) as to the mode in 
which he had acquired his wealth, he deter- 
mined to dispense it beneficently. At his 
first rent-dinner he astonished his tenants 
with an announcement that he meant to give 
them leases of their farms on more liberal 
terms than those on which they had ei^oyed 
their holdings by yearly tenure. In the same 
spirit, when the Stevenbridge tradesmen sent 
in their not altogether moderate bills for the 
funeral rites of the late baronet and Mr. 
Frank Starling, they were paid immediately 
— ^and with thanks. When Mr. Oofflnhead 
received his cheque he observed, in confi- 
dence, to his wife, that, much as he liked to 
do business, he should reallv be sorry were 
he ordered to bury the new baronet. 

Sir Edward, also, had not been three weeks 
lord of Gamlinghay, when he astonished Mr. 
Purfleet by sajrlnff, * Purfleet, when my dear 
faUier was on his death-bed, I promised him 
that, if I ever succeeded to Gamlinghay, I 
would pav his debts — ^not, of course, the lia- 
bilities wnich he incurred through his con- 
nection with those ruinous companies, but his 
private debts to tradesmen. He told me that, 
if I consulted you on the matter, you would 
be able to settle the business.* 

' My dear Sir Edward,' responded the law- 
yer, gravely, * you surely do not know what 
a work you are about to undertake 1* 

' That is why I come to you, to talk the 
case over. Anyhow, I mean to clear my fa- 
ther's honor. Every shilling which he would 
have paid to his old tradesmen, had he lived 
to be Sir Edward Starling, I mean to pay. 
What is the sum, in round numbers V 

* Principal and interest — not less than 
twenty-five thousand pounds ! A large sum 1' 
slowly returned Mr. Purfieet, after a minute's 
consideration. 

*Ye8 — a laree sum! but still not three 
years' income from the property which I de- 
rive through being his son f Pay the people 
without delay; principal and interest I 
thank Heaven that my grandfather was a 
miser, since his accumulations save me ttom 
the temptation to neglect my duty to my dear 
Cither's memory.' 

' This is most honorable ; but do reflect, my 
dear Sir Edward,' urged the lawyer, *that 
even if ^ 

* I won't listen to a word of opposition,' re- 
turned the youns baronet, sternly : * I have 
given you my order and you must obey me. 



I cihall be angiy if you say one word to weak- 
en my resolution. I am m earnest.' 

Mr. Purfleet saw that his client was in 
earnest, and promised to do as he was bidden. 

* And now that we have settled that mat- 
ter,' continued Sir Edward, tapping the floor 
of Mr. Purfleet's office, in which room this 
conversation took place, *I am going to 
astonish you again.' 

* No, sir, you cannot astonish me now. I 
am prepared for anything P 

* You remember my old friend Rupert 
Smith — and all the circumstances of his death 
in Bendigo ? I told you all about him.' 

* You did. I recollect everything which 
you told me about the poor young man.' 

* Well ; he left some debts behind him.' 

* You are not going to pay them ?' cried 
Mr. Purfleet, opening his eyes with amaze- 
ment *Good heavens! Sir Edward, you 
must be losing your senses ! you are mad r 

* You said I could not astonish you P re- 
turned Sir Edward, with a smile. 

* You tMan to say — ^you actuaUy mean to 
say — that you wish to pay the debts of a dead 
man, in whose veins there did not run a single 
drop of your blood ?' 

* Exactly so. The poor dear fellow, yeare 
9lso, when I was very ill in Paris, saved my 
life ; and I mean to save his honor frxxn a 
stain.' 

* His honor P 

* The sum 1 am about to squander on this 
sentimental fancy won't exceed four thousand 
pounds ; at the most, it won't make up the 
twenty-five thousand pounds which I devote 
to the ^yment of my father's debts more 
than thirty thousand pounds. Again, I say, 
if you oppose me on this point, I shall 6e 
angry.' 

Alter a pause he added, 'Bless yon, my 
dear Mr. Purfieet, you need not be fnghtened. 
I am not a foolish spendthrift. Poverty, my 
dear old fHend, has taught me th'e real Tslne 
of money. Now I have wealth I shall not 
waste it ; but it is my opinion that I cannot 
spend a few thousands better than in liqui- 
dating the debts which my friend regarded 
as deots of honor. My dear sir, you were 
my &ther's very dear personal friend, as well 
as his legal adviser! Recall him to your 
mind, his ^nerous temper and fine chivalric 
sense of nght, and then say if you do not 
think that he, were he in my position, would 
act as I have resolved to act.' 

This stroke touched the lawyer — diy, for- 
mal, plodding man though he was. Had Ru- 
pert been a mere business man, Mr. Purfleet 
would have persisted in thinking him mad ; 
but, on second thoughts, he deemed romantic 
sentiment erateful in a person of his client's 
wealth ana aristocratic descent. 

* Gad, Sir Edward ! you are your &ther^ 
own son! Your conduct is just what he 
would have been guilty of in his best days !' 
the solicitor exclaimed, enthusiastically ; and 
then, in a Justificatory tone, he added, * and, 
after all, since it is your humor to do it, why 
should you not drop a few thousands on this 
strange prank as well as make away with 
them on the turf?' 

*That is my own feelmg,' returned Sir 
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lEdward. ' 80 see to it, Purfieet, without de- 
lay. I can't tell 70a the names of the credit- 
ors, any more than I can state the different 
amounts which you will have to pay. You 
must put an advertisement in the ' Times/ 
requesting all persons who haye claims on 
the estate of Rupert Smith, formerly of the 
Temple, to send in their demands to you.* 

Mr. Purfleet considered for half a minute, 
and then said, * It will be a strange business. 
The creditors will want to know how I come 
to moye in the mattter. What position shall 
I assume ? You must giye me more definite 
instructions.' 

* Our plan is clear. You must advertise 
that Rupert Smith, formerly of Essex Court, 
Temple, died in Australia at the close of last 
year, leaving an estate and a will ; and you 
must represent that you are acting for the 
executor.' 

Did he leave a will ?' 
' Yes,' answered Sir Edward Starling, tak- 
.Dg from his pocket the will which he had 
made in 1847, ' and here it is. Shortly before 
we left England he had a few himdred pounds 
Ji hand, and the humor seized him to make 
a will. Here it is, a simple document, ap- 
pointing me sole executor, and directing me 
to pay his debts out of his estate, and then 
hand over the surplus to Miss Henrietta 
Guerdon, of Hampton Court Palace. Miss 
Guerdon is a maiden lady, living at Hampton 
Court with her mother. She was an old 
family friend, and had rendered him an im- 
portant service, which he wished to Tep&jr by 
leaving her any money of which he might 
die possessed.' 

* Your friend must have had an imanna- 
tive and sanguine temper,' observed Mr. Pur- 
fleet, takmg the will from Sir Edward's 
hands. *How could he hope to die rich; 
pauper and indebted as he was ?' 

' He w<u imaginative and sanguine,' Rupert 
replied, quietfy. * He was also such an in- 
^nious and lucky fellow that, when he was 
m the midst of his difficulties, I used to assure 
him that some fine day he would drop into a 
handsome fortune without working hard for 
it. He was a strange fellow, always acting 
and talking as if he were sure of acquiring 
wealth without exertion. As you never saw 
him, I cannot give you even a faint idea of 
his eccentricities in money matters. 

* Umph 1 Well, the will is formal ; I must 
proceea upon it If you will come with me 
as far as Chancery Lane, and make an affida- 
vit of his death, 1 will immediately get pro- 
bate of this last testament, and proceed to dis- 
pose of the testator's wealth. I am afraid 
there will not be a great surplus for Miss 
Guerdon when the debts are paid.' 

. These concluding words were spoken satir- 
ically. 

They elicited the following answer : * There 
will be 3,265^. lU. surplus, and you will pay 
it to Miss Henrietta Guerdon, of Hampton 
Court Palace.* 

^ I won't,' said the solicitor, stoutly. 

* Then I shall get another lawyer to execute 
my wishes.* 

Mr Purfleet saw that obedience was the 
only course open to him* 



Before Rupert bade Mr. Purfleet adieu, 
he made an affidavit certifying his own 
death in Pig-sty Gully, Bendigo, Victoria, 
Australia, and representing that he had wit- 
nessed it. 

The next day Rupert, through his attorney, 
obtained in Doctors' Common? probate of 
his own wilL 

In the course of the following week adver- 
tisements appeared in the daily papers, re- 
questing the creditors of the late Rupert 
Smith, Esq., formerly of the Temple, barris- 
ter-at-law, to send in to Messrs. Purfleet, Her- 
ring, and Smallcroft, of Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
their claims on the estate of the deceased 
gentleman. 

* Now my conscience is easy, and the one 
solitary element of insecurity has been re- 
moved from my enviable position,' thought 
Sir Edward Starling, when he had taken 
these measures to relieve his father's memory 
and the honor of his former self from the 
stain of debt. * Creditors have strangely sharp 
eyes for detecting their debtors, however clev- 
erly they may be disguised ; and so long as 
my old tradesmen were unpaid, I should 
never walk the streets of London without 
fearing an awkward rencontre with an angry 
dun. But now that my creditors have re- 
ceived the most conclusive and mtufaciory 
proof of Rupert Smith's death. Sir Edward 
Starling may walk into the shops, and be 
sure that, even if they should delect a resem- 
blance between him and their old debtor, 
they will not, even for an instant, suspect the 
identity of the two characters. The mere 
resemblance! — that need not disturb me. 
Time, travel, and my luxuriant beard and 
moustaches, have so far changed me that to 
the sharpest eye it would be no more than a 
mere resemblance. And what man is there 
walking the streets of London who has not 
" his double" in the same vast city ? What 
man who is not frequently addressed by 
wayfiu^rs, mistaking him for some one else ? 
Was there not for years walking the streets 
of the West-end a man (a well-known painter) 
so like the great Duke of Wellington that his 
Grace's admirers~ay, members of the Upper 
House— used to bow to him, and the sentries 
at the Horse Guards present arms to him^ 
Ihe painter of the bcUUe which ths Duke won t 
The resemblance 1 — ^that will not trouble mc. 
As I now stand, my personal resemblance 
to Edward Smith, of Fumival's Inn, is far 
stronger than my likeness to Rupert of the 
Temple. Perchance Am old friends will meet 
me and detect the resemblance If they ad- 
dress me as th^ old friend I shall answer 
them in that character. If they don't accost 
me, they will get no recognition. Haply the 
story will leak out that the artist Iklward 
Smith has become a wealthy baronet; and 
his old friends will accuse him of being puffed 
up witJi prosperity, and too proud to claim 
acquaintance with his former chums. Well, 
that accusation will not pain me. 

* Moreover, it is pleasant to me to know 
that Miss Henrietta Guerdon, of Hamptou 
Court Palace, has sufficient means for the 
wants of a smgle gentlewoman. 
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*Ye8, my conscience is easy, and I feel 
comfortabla/ 

Little did Sir Edward Starling imagine 
what uncomfortable consequences were des- 
tined to ensue from one of the measures on 
which he thus congratulated himsel£ 

Men need be very cautious when they 
prove their own wills. 



CHAPTER ex. 

m WHICH A OIAKT BBAPF£AR8, BROKEN 
AND MUCH BUBDUBD. 

The reader's attention should be especially 
directed to one of many other clever devices 
by which Sir Edward Starling sou^t to add 
to the security of his position. In July — ^the 
month following that in which his grand- 
father died — Rupert passed several days in 
town, considering affairs of business with Mr. 
Purfleet, and spending most of his leisure 
hours in the soaety of certain gentlemen who 
were members of leading Hampshire fami- 
lies. Of these gentlemen, iiord Henry Deep- 
drain and Sir Hugo Saltmarsh were anxious 
to introduce him to the clubs of which they 
were members. Lord Henry was a member 
of the Carlton, the Oxford and Cambridge, 
and the Rhododendron ; and he urged Rupert 
to become a candidate for admission into the 
head-quarters of the Conservative party, and 
also into the Rhododendron, which was es- 
teemed one of the most eligible clubs In town. 
Sir Hugo Saltmarsh, who professed liberall 
politics, endeavored to carry the young baro- 
net into the Reform. To the arguments of 
his two friends Sir Edwahl Starling replied : 
*I won't join a political dub until I have 
chosen my side in politics — a choice, by the 
way, which I am in no hurry to make ; but 
of course I must have a club. An English 
gentleman of the nineteenth century who has 
not a London club is a social anomaly, and I 
detest social anomalies. So, until I can look 
about me, and make up my mind whether I 
ought to be Whig or Tory, I think a quiet, 
gentlemanlike, well-reputed club, like the 
Rhododendron, is the club for my purpose. 
I never entered it in my life ; but the excel- 
lence of its dinner? and the science of its 
whist-players have been reported to me.* 

Sir Edward's wish was soon achieved. 

Lord Henry Deepdrain was a member of 
the Rhododendron committee, whidi com- 
mittee^ enjoyed privileges enabling them to 
elect a certam number of members annually 
over the heads of older candidates. His lord- 
ship engaged to exercise his influence in Sir 
Edward's behalf; and so^welkdid he observe 
his promise that, at the next monthly meet- 
ing of the committee, Rupert was preferred 
before six hundred gentlemen who had long 
been hoping to become members of the Rho- 
dodendron, and was elected a partner in the 
club to which he had belonged from the out- 
set of his first London career. His entrance 
into the fraternity was remarkable. As he 
had given notice to the secretaiy in 1847 of 
his intention to leave England, Ids name re- 
mained on the list of members throughout 
the entire period of his absence from hu nar 



tive land, and it still stood on the books a* 
the time when he rejoined the society as a 
new member. The announcement in the 
* Times,' addressed to the creditors of tlie laU 
Rupert Smith, Esq., not having met the sec- 
retary's eye, that vigilant officer had not 
erased the barrister's name from the club- 
roll; consequentlv Rupert Smith, i^nire, 
aUcu Sir Edward Starling, es^joyed the pecu- 
liar honor of a double membership in one of 
the most &shionable of existing West-end 
clubs. 

Having taken root in good sodety, Sir Ed- 
ward Starling bethought himself, * I have a 
good income and a mie establishment ; my 
chief want, now, is a wife— a want easily 
supplied in Hampshire, where every country 
house has three or four marriageable daugh- 
ters. The world won't rest till there is a Lady 
Starling at Gamlinghav Court, and it is in- 
cumbent on me to satisfy the world. Ah ! 
if I could dare to dare to do it, I would make 
full reparation to little Kitty Kent I would 
seek her out, and when I had discovered her 
I would say : " Now, accept this proof that I 
am a man of honor, and that in my heart I 
always loved you. I have wealth, honor, in- 
fluence; come and share them." This is 
what I should like to do, but I dare not do it 
She knows too much of my real age, and I 
dare not trust her with my secret No ; I 
must act as thoueh she were dead, and very 
likely she is deaa.' 

These thoughts passed through Sir Edward 
Starlings mind as he sat one afternoon, at the 
beginnmg of November 1854, in the Rhodo- 
dendron library. 

These thoughts disturbed him ; and as it was 
a fine, dry, wmdy aftemooA, he decided to 
take a saunter on the pavements of Pall Mall 
and St James's Street, and by exercise scat- 
ter his unpleasant recollections of Kitty Kent, 
and also get an appetite for dinner. 

An hour later, when the stre^et lamps had 
been lit, and the windows of the club-hous^ 
were luminous, he was walking slowly past 
the entrance of the Reform Club, when a voice 
accosted him. 

* Ah, Starling, where are you off to T 
*To my dub, to dinner.' 

*No, no,' answered Sir Hugo Saltmar^ 
come and dine with m& I want to talk to 
you about our pack. We had a superb run 
yesterday, and I am going down by the train 
this evening, so that! may be ** out " to-mor- 
row.* 

* You won't have too much time for din- 
ner.* 

* No ; that is why I press you to join me at 
feeding. I have only an hour and a half— to 
order my dinner, eat it, and sit over my wine. 
I want to have a few words with you, but 
time is too predous for me to spend it in talk 
alone. We must talk and dine at the same 
time. Come in.' 

* Very good ; I will join you.' 

Before ten minutes haa passed, the two 
Hampshire baronets were dming at a table 
in the strangers' room of the Reform Club. 

The dinner was good, the wine ^ood ; the 
talk, for the most jSirt, about sport m Hamp- 
shire. 
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* Your Hansom is at the door» Sir Hugo/ 
said a servant to the elder baronet, as the 
clock in the dining-room pointed to half-past 
seven. 

' All right ! let it wait. I have ten minutes 
more, — so bring another jug of claret.' 

At this moment, a tall, massive, and impos- 
ing man entered the room. His height and 
style showed that at one time he had been a 
powerful and grand specimen of the creature 
man ; but his closely-shorn face was marked 
with lines of care and sickness, and his figure 
drooped — though from beneath his large, 
black eye-brows a pair of keen, piercing, 
burning eyes emitted a light which showed 
that the fire of vital energy was by no means 
extinct in the broken giant. 

* Ah, Newbolt, how are you V exclaimed 
Sir Hugo Saltmarsh, catching the eye of the 
great man. ' For whom are you looking in 
the strangers' room ? I see by your f&ce mat 
you have not found him.' 

* I was looking for a fnend who promised 
to be here an hour since ; but it is the fashion 
for men not to keep their engagements now- 
a-days,' observed John Harrison Ncwbolt, 
crustily. 

' Sit down, man, and have a glass of clar- 
et,' said Sir Hugo. 

* I have just ordered a bottle into the other 
room.' 

* Have it brought here. There are not so 
many people in town that old friends need 
keep out of each other's way.' 

* Well,' said Mr. Newbolt, looking at one 
of the club-servants, * have my wine brought 
here.' 

* That's right,' said Sir Hugo, greatly de- 
lighted. * Ajid now let me introduce you to 
my kinsman and neighbor^ Sir Edward Star- 
ling. Starling, my boy, this big, burlv, claret 
gu^^g sinner is John Harrison Newbolt, the 
Kadical Boanerges of the House of Gommona.' 

' I have much pleasure in making your ac- 
quaintance,' bluntly observed the giant, turn- 
ing his keen ^es on Rupert. 

Por five nunutes the conversation turned 
on the day's gossip of the town : a fire in the 
dty, the death of an opera dancer by fire, 
the rumored assassination of the Emperor of 
the French, the latest intelligence of the Rus- 
sian war. 

* Sir Edward Starline,' said John Harrison 
Newbolt, stopping Sir Hugo Saltmarsh in the 
middle of a sentence, ' I have been examining 
you intently since my introduction, and, un- 
less I am greatly mistaken, we are old 
friends.' 

* We are,' answered Sir Edward Starling. 
' I recognized you immediately you entered 
the room ; and I should have hailed ^ou as 
an old fiiend, only I did not know if you 
would like me the better for reminding you 
of old times.' 

' I understand, I understand,' answered thd 
giant, his cheek flushing for the instant. 
* Yes, sir ; you were associated with an old 
trouble of mine, that is true. But it is my rule 
to T^taxd bygones as bygones.' 

'What?' burst in ffii Hugo Saltmarsh. 
' Did you know my young kinwnan when his 
name was Smith?' 



' Yes,' observed Rui>ert, answering for the 
giant; * when I lived in an inn of law, and 
dabbled with art.' 

* Ah r said Sir Hugo, turning to the mem- 
ber for Harling, and speaking with a f^nk- 
ness for which his daughters would not have 
thanked him had they heard hiuL ' Times 
have changed with my young kinsman since 
then. He is now the richest baronet in my 
division of Hampshire. All the girls in the 
county want him for a husband ; all the for 
thers and mothers want to catch him for a 
son-in-law. Bedad 1 1 have two daughters — 
and if the laws of the land permitted it, I 
should be well pleased to let my young kins- 
man marry both of them.' 

Sir Hugo, be it known, had been drinking 
claret very fkeX since the entrance of Mr. 
Newbolt. 

* By Jove t' he added. ' I am two minutes 
after my time. If my Hansom has not a ffood 
horse, I shall miss the train. Here, Newbolt, 
as you and Starling are old friends, I may 
coQimit him to ^our care. If he wishes to 
indulge in the wme-cup, make him drunk. If 
he wishes for a clear take him to the smoking 
roonr. Good-bye, Starling, my boy, and come 
down to Hampshire as soon as yon can.' 

' Which shall we do ?' asked the member 
for Harling, with a dash of his old boisterous 
cordiality, when Sir Hugo Saltmarsh had re- 
tired, * get drunk or have a cigar?' 

' I have had enough wine.' 

* I have not had enough, although I had 
more than is good for me. Ah, my dear sir, 
you see me much altered — tune has robbed 
me and enriched you. I cannot drink as I 
did eight years since.' 

* Then we will adjourn to the smoking- 
room.' 

' By all means.' 

The two men — ^the youne baronet and the 
old member of the House of Commons— went 
to the smoking-room. 

Till Rupert had smoked an inch of his ci- 
gar, he was in doubt whether Mr. Newbolt 
haa detected his identity with the butterfly 
barrister of the Temple. It at first seemed to 
him possible that the member for Harling 
deemed him to be his old protege, Edward. 
The baronet saw need of caution. K the gi- 
ant had really detected him, Rui)ert saw that 
it would be useless to pretend that there was 
a mistake as to his identity. Much as he 
wished Mr. Newbolt to think him the same 
man who had formerly taught Flo painting, 
he had neither nerve nor foolhardiness to face 
the fi:iant and say, * I am not the man you 
think me. I am your old friend, Edward V 
Years since he had said to Edward, when 
speaking of the giant's eye, * It is a terrible 
eye ; I could not tell it a lie if I tried.' At 
the same time, he saw the importance of as- 
certaining whether he was known to the 
member ror Harlinff, as the whilom Rupert 
Smith, of the Temple. 

His doubts were soon put at rest 

* Sir Edward,' said John Harrison Newbolt 
in a low voice (there were but few people in 
the smoking-roofl^ ^^^ ^^ two companions 
sat in a comer where it was possible for them 
to have a confidential chat without being 
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overheard), 'you alluded just now to past 
times. "What has become of your old chum, 
Edward Smith, the artist ? He has altogether 
disappeared.* 

* He knows I am Rupert,* thought Sir Ed- 
ward. Good ! Then my best policy will be 
to tell him the exact truth about my brother. 
Of course, I shall nbt let out the fact of our 
relationship.' 

' He Hm altogether disappeared,* responded 
Rupert : * he is dead.* 

' Good heavens ! dead I* ejaculated the mem- 
ber for Harling. 

Whereupon, in low voice. Sir Edward 
• Starling gave his companion a comparativelv 
truthful sketch of the wanderings and experi- 
ences of Rupert and Edward Smith, from the 
time of their departure from England in 1847, 
until the death of the latter in Australia. 

*Su* Edward,* observed John Harrison 
Newbolt, when he had heard Rupert's story 
to the close, * you can render me a great ser- 
vice.* 

* I would gladly do you any service.* 

* You know, of course, about a certain dif- 
ference which I and your poor friend had ; — 
indeed, you alluded to it just now.* 

* Yes, he told me all about it You acted as 
most fathers would have done.* 

* Sir, I was in the wrong ; grievously in the 
wrong. He had not been gone a twelvemonth 
when I did my best to find him. I sent a 
messenger to Home, who of course could get 
no tidings of him in that city. If I could 
have found him he would have been my son- 
in-law. . Anyhow, I would have asked his 

Fardon, and begged him to be my son-in-law. 
tell you, sir, that I bitterly repent my con- 
duct in that matter. My conduct nearly 
killed my daughter, put the first nail in my 
own coffin, and may, perhaps, be regarded 
as the cause of his death. Yes, I repent my 
conduct on his account, my own account, and 
her account* 

* On her account ? She is well V 

* She has recovered herself wonderfully — 
indeed she is well ; but, but ^ 

'I understand; you think that she still 
dwells too much upon old times V 

* Exactly. But about the service I ask of 
you?* 

* I am listening.* 

* Will you call on her and tell her the story 
of his death — simply, gently, pathetically — ^as 
you have just now told it to me f She ought 
to know the fact, and no tongue could com- 
municate it to her more impressivelv and 
soothingly than your own. I think if she 
heard your story she would take a fresh start 
in life, and I should still live to see her 
married.* 

* My dear sir, it will give me the greatest 
pleasure to render you such a service, and I 
feel it a compliment that you ask such help of 
me. But I must have a little further talk with 
you. before I see the lady.* 

* 'true I true ! Where can I call on you V 
*I am staying for a few days at Pratt*s 

Hotel, Jermyn Street* 

' May I call on you to-wSriow morning be- 
tween ten and twelve V 

' I shall be at home.' 



* Then let us drop this subject now. It is 
not a very suitable topic for the scaoking- 
room of a club.* 



CHAPTER CXL 

BUFEBT SMITH FLATS THE PART OP OOM- 

FOBTEB. 

Sir Edward Starlino had an interview 
with John Harrison Newbolt on the follow- 
ing day, and he was greatly affected by the 
change which time had wrought in the once 
vigorous man. 

The member for Harling was no longer the 
boisterous, overbearing, self-confident giant. 
Had he not become & other than he -was 
when our readers first made his acquaintance, 
he would not have condescended to speak 
with a comparative Strang about a delicate 
episode in his family history. Free living 
had broken his originally strong constitution ; 
and though the precarious stats of his health 
demanded a quiet and prudent life, he had 
not fortitude enough to withdraw from prac- 
tical turmoil. Moreover, he had reached a 
period of life when even those who have hus- 
banded their powers see the grave close at 
their feet * I know I shall soon drop from 
the stage, but I am resolved to die in harness,' 
he said to Rupert, displaying in the speech 
quite as much pettishness and moral coward- 
ice as manly courage. 

In the afternoon of that same dav Sir Ed- 
ward Starling called at the Clock Ilouse and 
saw Flo, who had been prepared to receive 
him. 

Lovely and winsome as was the girl with 
whom fid ward ha A fallen in love, Rupert was 
surprised at finding her so faultlessly beauti- 
ful. Qentle in speech and maimer, graceful 
in form and movement, expressing in her 
delicate face the tenderness and dignity of 
her sex, she had become a woman, whose 
pre-eminent personal charms placed her above 
rival, above the envy of the most envious. 
To see her was to love her ; to love her was 
to wish to be mndly good. 

* Sir Edwara Starlmg,^ she said, in a sad, 
clear tone, * papa told me this morning the 
chief foci that you have to tell me now. 1 can 
bear whatever you have to say ; for I have 
long since regaraed him as dead ; have long 
since ceased to love him with my old girlish 
love. My mourning for him is over. Still I ' 
should like to hear you speak about him, 
though he has many years been nothing to me 
but a memory of distant happiness.' 

These were her first woros after she had 
given Rupert her hand, and assured him that 
he was a welcome visitor. 

There were no tears in her steady-gazing 
eyes ; the air of subdued sorrow on her coun- 
tenance — an air of habitual pensivenesa, in 
no degree tainted with harsh gloom — so 
touch^ Rupert's sensitiveness that, ere he 
could utter a word in reply, he felt warm 
drops upon his cheeka 

Having regained self-command, he fulfilled 
his promise to her father, and told her with 
simple pathos the stoir of Edward's wander- 
ings ond of his death. He did not dwell on the 
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hardships of those terrible months in Bendigo, 
or linger needlessly on the horrors of her Ioy- 
er*s last days. He was silent as to many par* 
ticulars wim which the reader is familiar ; and 
exercising his imagination, he described to 
her the spot where Edward lay in his last 
rest. He told how on his death-bed Edward 
had said to him : * If you should live and re- 
turn to England, and should ever see her, tell 
her in how pleasant a place you laid me to 
rest ; tell her that you put the lock of hair — 
her own hair — on my breast before you looked 
at me for the last time/ He told her, also, 
how he dug Edward's grave with his own 
hands, placed him gentlv in it, read over it 
the words of the burial service, covered it 
with green turf and pleasant flowers, and re- 
turned to England, mourning for one whom 
he had loved better than his own life. 

With great tact and subtlety, and with a 
poet's music, he told her this stupendous lie. 

And when she had heard him to the end, 
and he rose to take his leave, the gentle 
creature, in a voice of innocent gratitude and 
affection, but with no par ing smile, said, 
* Dear Sir Edward Starling, I am very thank- 
ful to you. I shall always regard you as an 
ol d, t rue friend — for you loved him.' 

Whereupon Rupert kissed Flo's hand with 
chivaJric respect and went away. 

On the occasion of this visit Bupert did 
not see Ida. 



CHAPTER CXIL 

A HOMENTOUB RESOLUTION. 

As Rupert drove back to London, after his 
visit to Muswell Hill, he thought to himself 
thus : — 

* Why should I not make Florence New- 
bolt my wife ? 

* As for little Kittv Kent, be she living or 
dead, I have resolved to dismiss her from my 
mind, and allow no thought of her to in- 
fluence my conduct. On that I am deter- 
mined. 

* Why, then, should I not marry Flo ? 

* I do not disguise from myself that Mr. 
Newbolt's recognition of me is an untoward 
event ; although there is no absolute neces- 
sity that it should lead to disaster. A man 
in the position of the member for Harling, 
who knows that I am the same Rupei*t Smith 
whose death has been announced in the 
' Times ' (strange, by the way, that he should 
not have seen and remembered that advertise- 
ment), is likely to gossip about me, and unin- 
tentionally cause me aiscomfort. It is my 
policy to shut the mouth of any man on that 
subject. Well, if I make myself his son-in- 
law, I can reasonably bind him and his child- 
ren to secrecy with regard to mj; old life. I 
can represent to them — my father-in-law, my 
wife, and my sisters— that I reflect with 
shame on my old ignominious existence, 
when I skulked under a false name. I shall 
make it an afiiur of family dignity; and as 
the dignity of my &mily will concern the 
dimity of Qhtw &mily also, they will main- 
tain a discreet silence, if they overhear any 
allusion made to Ruoert Smith, formerly of 



the Temple. Ergo, by marrying Miss Flor- 
ence Newbolt, I shall most effectually dam up 
a channel through which trouble may flow to 
me, if I leave it alone. Moreover, if, in aftei 
years, there should be any unpleasant «8' 
dandire^ and an attempt should be made by 
anybody to dispossess me of Gamlinghay, I 
shall have two women — who, being women, 
are of course morbidly sensitive of the world's 
opinion — to act on my side. When I have 
them in my power they will swear that I was 
once upon a time their art-professor, rather 
then submit to social degradation. So, at a 
moment of possible peril those who could 
bear killing testimony against me will flnd it 
advisable either to perjure themselves in my 
defence, or, at least, to hold their tonmies. 

* Clearly, these are reasons why I should 
ally myself with the Newbolt family. 

* Again — as to the lady. 

* She is supremely beautiful, and in every 
respect such a woman as I should like to have 
for my wife. 

* She will bring me a fortune ; which will 
make ^ood the large sums of money which I 
have just expended — ^not without a selfish 
object, I am proud to say — in paying the 
debts of my father and Rupert Smith. 

' She already feels afiection for me as Ed- 
ward's friend ; and, by skilfully playbig upon 
her old love for my beloved friend, I shall 
easily win her. 

* If I make her my wife I shall, under 
favorable circumstances, contribute to her 
happiness; for, unless I am mistaken, she 
will never know the joys of wedded life 
should she not marry me. Her old love for 
Edward will prevent her from ever marrying 
any man but myself. Ergo, in raising her to 
be my bride I shall be contributing to the 
happiness of my species. I shall be doing a 
moral act. 

* Surely I have reasons enough for the step. 
' Already I enjoy poor Edward's name, title, 

wealth and social influence. Artistic fitness 
requires that I should win the woman whom 
he loved. 

* Yes ! I will many Florence Newbolt.' 



CHAPTER CXIII. 

8IB BDWABD STARLma ACHIEVES HIS 
OBJECT. 

Havino formed his resolution, it is needless 
to say that Sir Edward Starling acted upon 
it 

Forthwith he became an almost daily 
visitor at the Clock House, which, though 
changed in many respects, was as hospitable 
as in days of yore. 

The mansion had lost some of its former 
inmates. Mrs. Buddie, soon alter Edward's 
departure, took her key-basket to another 
world. Whilst Rupert was making the 
voyage from Australia to England Philip 
Turvey resigned office in die Clock House, 
and retired to the cemetery hard by. For 
years the Grand Yizier had suffered from 
general dropsy — a malady which affected his 
ancles so that he could no longer enjoy 
daily perambulations about the Clock House 
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grounds and the lanes of Homscy and High- 
gate. More tiying, however, than its effects 
on his ancles, were the consequences of the 
disease on his chest. He took to wheezing, 
panting, gasping, gurgling, choking. His 
powers of elocution deserted him, and for 
months together he was not heard to speak a 
word relatmg to the pursuits of * Har Hays.' 
At length the end came, and honest Philip 
Turvey moved away to the undiscovered 
country. 

And where was Miss Louisa Martin whilst 
the Grand Vizier was thus slowly descending 
the downward slope to death ? By his side, 
listening to the brief, dL^ointed utterances of 
those lips which erst poured upon her 
streams of sonorous poetry ? No. She was 
in the arms of Thomas — ^Thomas Hutchin- 
son, the footman. Alas ! for the fickleness of 
woman ! In the summer of 1848 Thomas 
Hutchinson's bachelor uncle (formerly part- 
ner in the house of Hutchinson. Linchpin, 
and Hutchinson, knackers, Whitechapel) 
died, leaving Thomas a fortume of fifteen 
hundred pounds. Before autumn was at an 
end Thomas had quitted service, married 
Miss Louisa Martin, and taken the Wedding- 
lUng tavern, Passion-flower Road, St. Johirs 
Wood. The historian is not using too strong 
langua^ when he ventures to say that tlie 
Grand vizier was deeply wounded by Miss 
Louisa's desertion. From the day of her 
marriage he avoided as far as he could all in- 
tercourse with women. Ida and Flo he 
condescended to address with urbanity even 
to the last, but the female servants of the 
Clock House trembled before his disdainftd 
gaze. AVlien the newness and first sharpness 
of his grief had passed away he went in stead- 
ily for water on the chest. 

But apart from the disappearance of these 
important personages, and the alteration in 
Mr. Newbolt's health and appearance, the 
Clock House was much the same hospitable 
dwelling in 1854 that it had been eight years 
earlier. 

Rupert soon found himself at home in it — 
not less ^t home, indeed, than Edward had 
formerly been. 

To John Harrison Newbolt the young bar- 
onet's society was a most acceptable change. 

And Ida^-though she still retained some- 
thing of her first instinctive aversion for Ru- 
pert — could not do otherwise than welcome 
Edward's tried and faithful friend. She did 
more. She not only pressed him to be a fre- 
quent visitor at Muswell Hill ; but, in pri- 
vate, she confessed to Flo that she enter- 
tidned friendship and warm admiration for 
Sir Edward Starling, and reflected with re- 
gret on the uncharitable and unjust judgment 
which she had fbrmed in past days of the 
butterfly barrister. 

For soon the watchful Ida discovered that 
Sir Edward Starling felt chivalric tender- 
ness and warm affection for her beautiful sis- 
ter — that beautiful sister whom his intimate 
friend had loved when she was still in the 
bud of girlhood. And far from feeling disin- 
clination for the arrangement to which Sir 
Edward's attentions pointed, Ida greatly de- 
sired to see Flo accept the position offered to 



her. * He must be an honorable man ; and I 
ought to blush for my unreasonable preju- 
dice against him years ago,' thought Ida. 
' His romantic affection for^Jdward, and his 
conduct in paying his father's debts, prove 
that he is an honorable man. I think Flo 
might love him ; though I am sure that she 
never could be induced to marry any one 
else. Yes I if she were to become Lady Star- 
ling, of Gamlinghay Court, she would have a 
position of honor — a sphere of usefulness^ 
she would be the wife of an honest and high- 
ly-educated ^utleman, and would become 
the mother of children who would keep the 
fountains of hope alive in her heart' 

When, therefore, one bright day in the 
middle of January, 1855, rlo entered the 
'study,' where her sister was writing, and 
said, m a voice of great agitation, * D^ Ida, 
Sir Edward Starling has just left me, and I 
want to speak with you,' the elder sister 
raised her race ttom her book quickly, and 
with joy — for she was assured, by Flo's ex- 
cited tone, that her desire was accomplished. 

* When he had said it all to me,' said Flo, 
concluding her account of what had passed 
between her and Rupert, ' I told him that my 
love for him was a«consequence of my old 
love. Yes, I told him that. I said that he 
must not look away from that fact I ac- 
knowledged that I was veiy grateful to iiiTn, 
and that he was very dear to me ; but still, I 
told him, that he must not forget the past ; 
and then, I said, that if he could be satisfi^ 
with such love, I would be his wife — and, by 
God's help, make him a good wife. And he 
answered, " I shall always delight to remem> 
ber your part in the past One cause of my 
great love for you fe the knowledge that you 
loved my friend I" And then, Ida, I let him 
— ^kjiss me — and so— so— it is done.' 

Having made her confession, Flo kissed 
Ida passionately, apd began to cry over her, 
even as she often cried over that true sister 
in past years when she first saw that her love 
for Edward was hopeless. 

* Dear Flo, my own darling child,' said Ida, 
cossetting the lovely woman, * you have no 
reason to be unhappy. You have made me 
very glad, for I feel certain that the hand d 
Gk)d is doing this thing.' 



CHAPTER CXIV. 

A WSDDmO AT HOBKSET CHUBCEL 

Flo having accepted Sir Edward Starling, 
there was no good reason apparent why they 
should not be married without delay. 

As to the time of her wedding, Flo was 
quite happy to leave that point to the judg- 
ment and taste of others. Ida, who had no 
faith in long engagements as conducive to 
happiness aner mamage, wished her sister to 
become Lady Starling, at the latest, before 
the close of the London season. Sir Edward 
Starling, of course, had a bridegroom's impa- 
tience to bear away his brida And John 
Harrison Newbolt was so eager for the event 
that he fretted irritably when Flo suggested 
that September or October would be a suita- 
ble season for her wedding. 
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After much discnssioii it was decided that 
f*lo and Sir Edward should be married at 
Homsey Church on the second Tuesday of 
May. 

" And when that second Tuesday in May ar- 
rived, it was as blithe, glad, balmy a day as 
May month ever had. 

U was the wish of Ida and Flo that the 
wedding should be a quiet affair, and the first 
arrangements for it were laid on a very mod- 
est scale. But as the day drew near it be- 
came manifest to the conspirators that, if they 
attempted to achieve their purpose withouti 
inviting the personal inspection of the main 
body 01 their acquaintance, they would give 
offence and sow heart-burning in every di- 
rection. A rich baronet did not enter the 
Newbolt &mily every day. The giant's mar- 
ried daughters asserted their right to be heard 
in tiie flEimily council, and maintained that 
the prestige of the * [Newbolt connection,' re- 
quired that the marriage of their dear sister 
Flo with so distinguiii^hed a match as Sir Ed- 
ward Starling should not be solemnized in a 
hole-and-corner fashion. The married daugh- 
ters said they could never again look society 
in the &ce if they, their husbands, all their 
children, and some of their most intimate 
friends, were not invited to the church and 
the breakfast on the 'auspicious occasion.' 
It was true, ar^ed the married sisters, that 
their darling sister Flo was about to enter 
the ranks of the aristocracy, and soar hi^h 
above the meridian of commerce, but still 
her estimation and position in those conspic- 
uous ranks would be Improved by such a de- 
monstration of the family opulence at Mus- 
well Hill as should convince the bridegroom 
and his friends that Lady Starling was no 
mere petty broker's child. For ten days Flo 
and Ida made a stand against the married 
fidsters, who, as their offspring increased in 
weight, and their father became less energetic 
and dictatorial, had steadily regained their 
influence in the ' old home.' The f^iant had 
ceased to contend with them; and, instead of 
scolding them manfully in his old &shion 
when they gave themselves airs, he merely 
contemplate a final assertion of eveiy Eng- 
lishman's right to be a tyrant in his own 
household, by a series of codicils to his last 
will and testament, which codicils should 
convince the contumacious married daugh- 
ters that he had never reaDy given in to 
them. 

But on the question of the wedding there 
was a coalition of the forces usually antag- 
onistic. John Harrison Newbolt sided with 
his married daughters. He was by no means 
for hiding the splendor of his triumph 
from the world. During the winter he 
had suffered from steady decay of consti- 
tution ; but he had outlived icy winter, and 
keen March winds, and April showers ; the 
warm sun of May was at hand ; and the man 
of sanguine temperament saw at least one 
more summer's enjoyment before him. He 
would be happy while he could ; he would 
thoroughly enjoy his favorite daughter's wed* 
ding ; and the more guests he should haye in 
his nouse to admire the richness of Lady 
Starling's wedding presents and bridal attire, 
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and drink Lady Starlinfi;'8 health in sparkling 
wine, the more he would enjoy himself So 
overjoyed and exultant was the broken giant 
at the prospect of his daughter's eleyation, he 
chuckled to himself with msolent self-glorifl- 
cation, and in his old noisy, boastful way, 
told his friends ui the City— how he had al- 
ways made up his mind that his lovely 
daughter should make a great match ; how 
he had always resolved that when • she left 
his home to go to another man's, she should 
have rank, station, title, and eyerything else 
which the world honors, assured to her.' 

So John Harrison Newbolt sided with his 
married daughters, insisting that an invita- 
tion to the wedding breakfast should be sent 
to eyery person whose name was on the visit- 
ing list of the Clock House. > 

The wedding entertainment, therefore, fer 
from being quiet and unobtrusive, as Flo and 
Ida wished it to be, was an ostentatious, 
overcrowded, noisy scramble. The married 
sisters achieved their wish, and Sir Hugo 
Saltmarsh, Lord Henry Deepdrain, and other 
men of position, who came to Muswell .Hill 
as Sir E^ard Stariing's friends, left the 

* Clock House ' in the after part of the day, 
ftiUy satisfied that *the Newbolts' were 

* monied people.' 
Shortly before twelve, on the second Tues- 
day of May, 1855, there was a great rush of 
carri^es in the lane that runs round Homsey 
churchyard. 

Family carriage and barouche, chariot and 
brougham, phaeton and cabriolet were there, 
with an imposing display of nervous, hi<jh- 
bred horses, and a small army of grotesquely- 
appareled men-servants. White rosettes w ero 
as conspicuous on harness and liveried 
coat as the superb May blossom on the hedge- 
rows betwixt Homsey and Hempstead. Birds 
were singing in the cheery sun, or chirping 
amidst light-green leaves ; and through the 
lanes leaain^ from Muswell Hill to divers 
adjacent parishes, came the merry music of 
riimng bells. 

It was ten minutes to twelve, when there 
was a movement discernible in the crowd of 
carriages. A signal had been given from the 
church door that the ceremony would soon 
be over, and the bride's carriage must be 
brought up before the gate. 

Whereupon the light C-spring brougham 
and grey ponies, which Sir Edward Starling 
had presented to Flo on the previous day, 
drove up to the gate ; and as the white ponies 
rose against the curb, and caracoUed before 
the gateway, a tremor of sympathetic rest- 
lessness and excitement ran through the as- 
sembly of equipages. 

Such was the state of affairs outside the 
church, when a gentleman walked before the 
heads of the mettlesome white ponies, passed 
through the churchyard gate, walked up the 
path, and entered the church. 

He was a well-looking, whisker-wearing, 
bearded, and strongly-built young man. His 
ejres were blue, and his long locks were of the 
lightest brown. Foreign suns had tanned his 
once delicate complexion, and there was in 
his open, frank countenance an expression of 
surprise. 
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He seemed to be a pedestrian who had es- 
caped from the close streets of London, and 
had wandered to the northern suburb of the 
city in search of country scenery. His dress 
was the morning dress of a gentleman, but 
the dust on his boots and trousers, together 
with certain details of his costume, satisfied 
the loungers in the churchyard that he was 
not one of the wedding-guests. 

At the church door a verger stopped this 
young man, saying, * The church is quite full, 
sir, and it will be over in a minute. You had 
better keep outside. I really have room for I 
no more. You mtist keep outside. I am] 
acting under orders. I tell you, they will be 
out in a minute.' 

* I am going in, I tell you,' replied the young 
man, fiercely, putting five shillings into the 
verger's hand. 

A verger has difficulty in contending with 
a fierce youn^ man who, instead of swearing 
at him, gives liim five shillings. 

The verger drew back. 

The young man entered the crowded 
churph, and worked his way into the nearest 
comer of the narrow edifice, just as the min- 
ister was giving his benediction to the newly- 
married couple. He stood in that comer 
whilst the most important personages of the 
wedding party signed their names m the reg- 
ister; wlulst the bells in the tower clanged 
forth Joyous peals ; whilst a murmur of ex- 
citement arose from the gaily-attired congre- 
gation. He stood in that comer and saw the 
bridegroom lead the bride down the church ; 
saw him look into her face with exultation 
and pride ; saw her sudden blush as she an- 
swered his glance, and then said, in a whis- 
per, just audible to the listener in the comer, 
' Oh, Edward, the bells I the bells !' He saw 
John Harrison Newbolt walk by, with a lady 
on his arm, and heard him say in his old bois- 
terous way, * Now for the Clock House, to 
drink Lady Starling's health I' 

By degrees the party left the church. 

Ainongst the last to leave was Ida, who had 
ordered her phaeton to drive up to the door 
when all the other guests should have found 
their carriages. As the assembly was leaving 
the church, she stood in a corner opposite to 
the nook occupied by the dusty pedestrian — 
and as they each stood looking towards the 
faces of the couples who passed through the 
door in slow procession, their eyes met. 

The young man made no movement of sur- 
prise, for he had recognized Ida ere she saw 
hiuL 

But Ida turned pale, trembled, and for an 
instant fell against a pew wall. 

The young man feared that she would foint. 

But quickly she recovered herself, and 
stood watching him, anguish as well as sur- 
prise being visible in her handsome face. 

When the last of the guests had left the 
church, the multitude of ordinary spectators, 
either not seeing Ida, or not recognizing her 
as one of the party, rushed forwuxl, and, in 
their eagerness to see * the quality ' drive off 
in their carriages, so effectually blocked the 
door for a couple of minutes, that even if Ida 
had wished to quit the church she could not 
have done so. 



Seeing the opportuni^ thus afforded her 
for holdmg unobserved intercourse with the 
young pedestrian, she beckoned to him. 

Ere twenty .seconds had passed he was by 
her side. 

*You here? and alive?' Ida said, in a 
whisper. 

* Yes, you see me. I am not dead yet f 

* We cannot talk here. Come and see me. 
Will you come to the " Clock House " ' ? 

* If you wish me. Miss Newbolt, I wilL 
Order me, and I will meet in the garden, near 
the fountain and the fish-tank.' 

These words were meant loyally, and Ida 
put the right interpretation upon them. 

* Thank you, meet me there to-morrow 
afternoon at five o'clock.' 

* I will be there.' 

* And now go away, quickly. Indeed, you 
maynot let Flo see you.' 

* Why not?' 

* Because,' answered Ida, putting her lips 
to Edward Smith's ear, and speaking in a 
whisper, *she is faithful to you — she loves 
you.' 

* Thank God!' was Edward's answer. 
Thank God I Though she can never be mine, 
life is still worth living for !' 

* Edward r rejoined Ida, cautiously. 'I 
must go. See, my carriage is at the door, 
and my servants are watching us. Mind, to- 
morrow, near the tank, at five o'clock.* 



CHAPTER CXV. . 
Edward's position 



The reader shall not be delayed with a 
statement of all the events of Edward's life 
between the night on which Rupert left him 
for dead in Pig-sty Gully and his re-appear- 
ance in Homsey Church, but it is necessary 
to recount, in a few words, certain facts re- 
lating to that portion of his careeer. 

When Nat Savage and Elihu Pike found him 
in the deserted ^ully, he was in a fainting-fit 
consequent on internal hemorrhage, li^di- 
cal men who have attended patients smittten 
with Australian dysentery can certify that 
collapse, consequent upon internal hemor- 
rhage, is by no means an unusual feature of 
that malady, and that the fainting-fit induced 
by that cause is attended by all the signs of 
death. The heart ceases to act, the limos are 
icy-cold, the body motionless, and the coun- 
tenance pervaded by the calm of recent 
death. Very frequently the fainting-fit is the 
vestibule to endless sleep ; but in cases where 
the patient has strong powers of endurance, 
he recovers animation after a timely and 
liberal exhibition of stimulants. 

Nat Savage took charge of Edward, when 
it was still possible to restore life to the ap- 
parently inanimate form. 

By strong doses of brandy and steady fric- 
tion, the surgeon and his companion brought 
the artist from the jaws of death. 

The next morning the patient was aHve. 

Six days later he was brought to the store 
of * Schroeder, Pike, and Dandy,' in Bendigo 
Back Lane. 

The change of locality did more for his re- 
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Govcry than medicines could have achieyed ; 
and before he had been many days the 
guest of the Back Lane firm he was conva- 
Tescent. 

To his enquiries about Rupert, Nat Savage 
saye euarded replies. Edward spoke of his 
frienaT)y the title of brother, and, moreoyer, 
spoke of him with such pathetic outbursts of 
affection, that the rough surgeon lacked the 
courage to tell him what a scoundrel his bro- 
ther was. The sayage had a tender heart; 
and when by his questions he had fully satis- 
fied himself that Edward was no partner in 
Rupert's guilt — moreoyer, that he was altoge- 
ther ignorant of it, and in truth regarded his 
brother with admiration as well as loye — the 
honest fellow, whose rudeness and hardness 
were only on the surface, held his tongue 
about the butterfly barrister's conduct to 
Kitty Kent, and enjoined his partners, Messrs. 
Schroeder and Pike, not to wound their 
guest's feelings by proying to him his bro- 
ther's rascality. 

After a month's sojourn at the store in 
Bendigo Back Lan0, Edward left the diggings 
and returned to Melbourne with ten sove- 
reigns in. his pocket, pressed upon him as a 
loan by blunt Nat Sayage. 

* Good luck to you,* said Nat, wringing his 
I)atient's hand, as they parted company. * I 
haye done you a service, and I am glad of 
it— ay, that I am ; for I like you, Ned Smith I 
As for your brother, I can't say as much for 
him. Years back he and I came across each 
other in London and had a quarrel ; and when 
1 quarrel I am a most unforgiving fellow. I 
sha'n't tell you what we fell out about ; but he 
knows I owe him a grudge, and it was the 
knowledge of that which made him take to 
his heels and leave you in your sore plight. 
There, Ned Smith, be off ; if you go on look- 
ing at me in that way with your burning blue 
eyes, I shall be making a fool of myself, and 
saying that for your sake I'll wipe out my 
old score against your brother ; — and may I 
be grilled u I do that till I have made him 
howl a bit V 

Whereupon Edward shook Nat's hand, and 
went on his way — without having learnt that 
Rupert was a married man ; without having 
even heard of the existence of little Elitty 
Kent 

At Melbourne he took up his quarters at 
the house of Mrs. Gray, in Marlborough 
Street, Swanston Street, and ascertained from 
that excellent lady (who, when she again put 
eyes upon him, regarded him almost as one 
risen from the dead) that Rupert had really 
believed him dead when he left him in Pig- 
sty Gully, and also ascertained how Rupert, 
haying by rare luck at billiards won a con- 
siderable sum of money, had returned to 
England. The result oi Mrs. Gray's com- 
munications to Edward was his conviction 
that Rupert had not deserted him as long as 
there was an appearance of life in his body. 
It was true that Rupert, believing him to be 
dead, had left him unburied ; but Edward, 
always ready to regard the conduct of other 
men charitably, and especially desirous to 
think well of his brother, constructed apolo- 
gies for the desertion ; apologies which made 



it seem the act of a terrified and weak, but 
not of an absolutely heartless, man. He felt 
certain that the unexpected arrival of Nat 
Sayage and Elihu Pike in the gully had been 
the cause of Rupert's precipitate retreat. He 
excused the cowardice of Rupert's flight from 
his foe, by recalling how utterly exhausted 
his physical energies were at the time, in 
consequence of the labor and privations of 
many preceding weeks. He also found ex- 
cuses for Rupert, by supposing tbat the sight 
of his brother's lifeless form had helped to 
unman him ; and by attributing to him hor- 
ror at the thought of being party to a savage 
contest— on the same spot where his brother 
had a few minutes before breathed his last 

Having taken up his abode in Marlborough^ 
Street, Swanston Street, Edward worked m-* 
dustriously as a portrait-painter and art-in- 
structor until the middle of the following 
November, when — having defrayed the cost 
of living ; repaid Nat Savage his loan of ten 
sovereigns; and saved nearly 1002. from his* 
eamines — ^he said farewell to the Gray fam- 
ily, and took his passage in a first-class vessel 
for England. 

It should be observed that his departure 
from Australia was made a few days before 
the maiis brought to Melbourne — papers an- ' 
nouncing the death of his cousin and grand- 
father ; and other papers, of somewhat later 
dates, requesting the creditors of the late 
Rupert Smith, £q., to send in their claims 
on the estate of that deceased Kcntleman. 

The voyage was tedious and perilous. 

Edward reached England on May 5, 1855. 
After his arrival in London, one of his first 
walks was to Homsey ; and on the occasion 
of that walk he came to the church of that 

farish, in time to witness the conclusion of 
lo's wedding. 

When he came to the church he had not 
heard of her engagement ; and when he saw 
Rupert lead her in triumph from the altar, 
he had still to learn— that liis grandfather 
and cousin were dead ; that he was in a posi- 
tion to claim the estate and title of the Gam- 
linghay Starlings; and that his iUegitimate 
brother had defrauded him of his birthright. 



CHAPTER CXVL 

BDWAHD SEES THE FULFILMEITT OF HIS 

DREAM. 

Does the reader remember Edward's dream 
— that dream which he recounted to Rupert 
in 1847, when they had sat together in the 
artist's studio, through midnight into the 
quiet hours of early morning ? 

Let it be recalled. 

*This morning, Rupert,' Edward said, 
J nay, not this morning (for we are already 
in a new day), but last morning, at about this 
hour, just as the dawn was stealmg up and 
the shades of night were falling away, I was 
in bed, not sleeping, but dozing in that bor- 
der land between slumber and perfect self- 
consciousness — ^in that brief period when cer- 
tain powers of the mind outstrip judgment, 
and fashion the capricious scenes which we 
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call dreams ; and as I so lay I had a strange 

vision. I thought that I was strolling under 

the trees of a nobly-wooded park, and that I 

strolled on. till I came to the great hall in the 

midst of the demesne. There were around 

the mansion bowers' and gardens, spacious 

and beautifully kept. It seemed to me that I 

was in the pleasure-grounds of Gamllnghay 

Court ; and as I stood under the black canopy 

of an ancient cedar, I saw Florence walking 

with her husband, the representative of my 

family. 

* « « * * « 

Informed for the first time of most important 
&cts connected with my own history, as is 
often the case in dreams, I suddenly became 
aware that my cousin was dead, and that an 
impostor, claiming to be myself— ay, and 
having made good his claim— had deprived 
me of my birthright, and acquired the rank 
and wealth which I had sinfully desired to 
arrive at through my cousin's death. I 

* dreamt that, havmg gained my rightful title 
and estate, he had sought Florence's love and 
won it ; tliat she had married him ; that I 
loved her, as I do now ; and that I could not 

grove my title to my ancestor's lands and 
ereditary honor, wimout at the same time 
holding her up to ignominious compassion, 
as the wife of a knave, a rogue, a felon.' 

• Marvellously had this £eam, dreamt in 
1847, been fulfilled I 

And as he now, in 1855, contemplated its 
hideous fulfilment, he heard again the awful 
voice, which had spoken to hun in the past, 
^yui^t ' You are about to enter on a long 
course of self-sacrifice. You are now going 
to sacrifice your purely personal desires to 
a sense of duty. The time will come when 
you wiU sacrifice your personal desires to 
love. Be steadfast to your purpose. Nearly 
all men are capable of self-sacrifice for a brief 
period. Many persons begin great works of 
self-sacrifice ; few complete them. Be brave. 
You are now about to sacrifice yourself to 
duty. One day vou will be called upon to 
sacrifice yourself to love.* 

Edward remembered those words. 

He saw, also, the sacrifice which love de- 
manded of him ; and he resolved to make it. 



CHAPTER CXVIL 

THB BACIUFICB DEHAin>BD BT LOVE. 

At the appointed hour he met Ida in the 
garden of die Clock House. 

* My father is not at home,' she said, when 
they had exchanged greetings. * He is in 
London, and will dine at the club. My sister 
and guests have all left the house, so I can 
take you to the study. You have been so 
good as to meet me here ; you will not de- 
cline to enter my house.' 

Having dven Ida his arm, Edward entered 
the Clock House by her side, ascended the 
stairs, and crossed the threshold of the room 
in which, eight years before, he had painted 
Flo's picture. 

There is no need to recount the minor de- 
tails of the conversation that ensued. 

He heard firom Ida— fix>m that lady whom 



he had promised io ^ru«^— the chief events of 
her sister's life, firom the time when she fle^ 
from the spectacle of ^humiliation, and her 
father's self-humiliating wrath. He learnt 
with what fidelity Flo had preserved her af- 
fection for him through sickness and despair 
and the tedious monotony of aimless* exist- 
ence. He was told how, when she had finally 
relinquished all hope of becoming his wife, 
she had resolved to go husbandless to the 
grave; how, after long years, throughout 
which he had given her no sifn of his exist- 
ence, she had received intelligenoe of his 
death from Rupert's lips, and had conceived 
afibction for Ms old friend, who had suc- 
ceeded to the wealth and rank of his honora- 
ble family ; how, though she had married Sir 
Edward Starling, feelmg confidence in her 
ability to make him a true and loving wife, 
she was knit to l\er husband less by pure love 
of him than by old love for that husband's 
friend. 'He reminded her of you by his 
looks and words ; the tone of his voice and 
the generosity of his life,' Ida observed, ear- 
nestly. *They say when two fHends live 
much together, the weaker gradually grows 
like the stronger. Strangely has t&is been 
the case with you two. m face, and form, 
and style, and tongue, he resembles you. 
In appearance he is just what eight years 
since I should have imagined eight years of 
life would make you. Even his name " Ed- 
ward " helped to make her love him. I am 
sure he is a good and honorable man. His 
first act on acquiring his property was to pay 
off his father's debts— which amounted to a 
very large sum of money. Yes, hQ is an hon-. 
orable man (it is true he told her an untruth ; 
but men, honorable men will stoop to mean- 
ness to win the women whom they love); 
and Flo will still be a happy and useful wo- 
man — if— if ^ 

* Go on, dear Miss Newbolt,' said Edward, 
encouragingly ; * I am listening.' 

* Edward,' she answered, passionately, ' she 
must not see you I She must not know that 
you are alive I You must sacrifice yourself; 
you must work and live under another name ; 
you must preserve her from the wretched- 
ness which would fiow to her from the know- 
ledge that you are still alive 1 Her happiness 
is in your hands !' 

Such &cts did Edward learn from Ida ; and 
in this strain of earnest entreaty did she ad- 
dress him. 

And how did he respond ? 

He explained to her that Rupert really be- 
lieved him to be dead ; that with unremit- 
ting care and noblest self-devotion Sir Ed- 
ward Starlins had nursed him, until it seemed 
that life had left him. He palliated the fiilse- 
hood of which Flo's husband had been guilty, 
by impressing on Ida that the &lsehood had 
been told for the sake of making Flo happier. 
He implored her to think well of Sir Edward 
Stirling, and assured her that he would do 
his utmost to keep Lady Starling in igno- 
rance of his existence. 

He said no word to Ida of his relationship 
to Rupert, of his right to the name and title 
and wealth of Flo^ husband, of his resolu- 
tion to forego that right— /<w htr sake. 
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One part of the heroic task demanded of 
him by love was to keep the grandeur and 
l)eauty of his self-sacrifice concealed even from 
Ida's knowledge. 

He was to sacrifice himself, without a sin- 
gle admiring witness of his glorious self-de- 
nial to applaud and strengthen him. 

* Dear Miss Newbolt,* the young man said, 
' I shall return to my profession, and when 1 
have settled myself m a modest home, imder 
the disguise of a new name, I will invite you 
to call on me occasionally, and tell me about 
your sister's happiness. You will give me 
that much of consolation ?* 

' Indeed, we must be friends ; dearer and 
closer than ever we were. 

* You must make me another promise.' 

* I make it, whatever you may ask.' 

* You must not let any person — you must 
not even let Sir Edward Starling — Know that 
I am not dead yet. Do you promise ?' 

Ida put her hand in the artist's right hand, 
and answered, ' I promise.' 



CHAPTER CXVni. 

Sm EDWABD BTAKLING IS DISAOREBABLY 

SURPBISBD. 

Sib Edwabd and Lady Starling passed 
their honeymoon in Devonshire, returning to 
London at the end of the first month of their 
wedded life, to see the close of the London 
season before they went into Hampshire for 
the summer and early autumn. 

They had decided to occupy rooms at a 
private hotel in May&ir during their brief 
sojourn in town : and on the evening of their 
arrival at the hotel Sir Edward Starling re- 
ceived the following letter, marked private : — 

11, Great Marlborough Street. 
'Rupert, — Come to me at this address 
early to-morrow morning. 

* You have done me gnevous, cruel wrong ; 
but I forgive you, in memory of my old love 
and your goodness to me. 

* You have been guil^ of crime against man, 
and sin against God. May no human avenger 
ever punish you for your misdeed! Aid 
may God pardon your ofibnces against His 
laws! From me you shall meet with con- 
sideration. In Heaven's name! do not let 
your wife know that I am still alive ! Come 
to me — ^understanding that my one object in 
life is to secure her happiness. I do not write 
this letter in my usual hand, fearing that it 
may meet her eya I do not sign it for the 

same reason.' 

* « « * * 

The tenor of this startling and terrible epis- 
tle assured Rupert that, though his brother 
was still alive, he would not require restitu- 
tion. It satisfied him also that Nat Savage 
had not communicated to Edward the story 
of Kitty Kent's wrongs* 

He was therefore, even in his first fever of 
agitation, surprise, and confusion, not with- 
out hope for die future. 

The brothers met at Edward's lodgings in 
Great Marlborough Street 

From his brother's lips Rupert received no 
adequate reproach. 



After they had joined hands, Edward's 
first words were : * Say nothing of the wrong 
which you have done ; I am prepared to en- 
dure it I will not speak of your sin against 
your own better self; that is an aflliir between 
you and God. This is, I hope, the last time 
of our meeting in this world ; and during our 
interview I wish to hear no mean words — to 
speak no bitter ones. I do not want your 
thanks or your praise; I no longer care for 
your opinion. My sole aim is to secure Flo's 
happiness. If I can save her from shame and 
life-long anguish, no sacrifice will be too 

freat for me. But I must be the guardian of 
er happiness in one thing. On one point I 
insist.' 

There was a strange sternness in the artist's 
manner, though he had resolved to be gentle 
as well as generous. * 

* The title-deeds of Gamlinghay must be de- 
livered into my keeping,' continued Edward, 
in reply to an enquiry for the condition on 
which he had resolved to insist, 'together 
with all the funded money you have in your 
hands, with the exception of five thousand 
pounds, which you may retain. I know 
what vour course has been with regard to my 
dear father's debts : in that respect you be- 
haved not dishonorably. You know me too 
well to think that I want any of my money 
for my own pleasures ; but it is my duty to 
see that the Starling property is not Squan- 
dered. Every year the income from the 
fimded money shall be paid to your agent ; 
the capital I will take care of for your wife 
and her children. For the rest, use my title 
and wealth! May you eigoy them! And, 
for her sake, may you be happy P 

The interview was not soon at an end ; but, 
by a strong effort, Edward confined the con- 
versation alto^ther to the consideration of 
plans having for their object : — 

1. The preservation of the Gktmlinghay 
property, so that Lady Starling might be 
made happy by it 

2. The protection of Lady Starling from a 
discovery of her husband's stupendous fraud. 

3. The protection of Lady Starling from a 
discovery that Edward was still alive. 

When every point of the |]a:opo8ed arrange- 
ments had been carefully considered, Edward 
said, sadly, but with no decrease of sternness, 
' And now, Rupert, we part — not as enemies 
(I wiXi not be the enemy of Flo's husband) — 
not as friends (for under no circumstances can 
our old affection revive)— not as brothers — 
for, though you are my father's son, you — 
you — ^but I resolved to speak no bitter words. 
Farewell ! We must write to each other oc- 
casionally ; but I trust we shall never again 
meet face to face.' 

Whereupon the two brothers parted. 

* « « « « 

As Sir Edward Starling walked back to his 
hotel his spirits rose, and he said to himself, 
* Well, after all, I don't come badly out of 
that affiBiir. What a romantic, grand, noble 
creature Ned is! The knowle<&e that one 
such man lives strengthens my &ith in all 
human nature. I must say, he bears his mis- 
fortunes with great dignity, with much more 
dignity than I bore my good fortune in Au 
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presence. I mast own I never felt so small, 
and mean, and contemptible in all my life be- 
fore, although I have often had to blush for 
myself Well, well, that pidnful interview is 
over. When I have taken luncheon I shall 
be myself again. It will be a lovely after- 
noon, and I will drive Flo to call on Lady 
Henrjr Deepdraln. We will come home by 
Kensmgton, and hear the band play. Let me 
see; we have a dinner, the opera, and two 
balls for to-ni^ht. A baronet on sufferance, 
recently mamed to one of the loveliest wo- 
men in the world, and holding a handsome 
purse of money, can enjoy himself— although 
he is only a baronet on sufferance I Yes ; life 
is still worth the trouble of living! And 
when I settle down, and get used to the nov- 
elty of my position, th§ thought of dear Ned 
romanticallv toiling away in his studio will 
be rather pleasant than otherwise V 



CHAPTER CXIX. 

MADAME CATHEBINE. 

In the London season of 1859, a certam 
equipage and its owner attracted much atten- 
tion in Hyde Park. The equipage consisted 
of an elegant and veiy lightly-built Albert 
phaeton ; a pair of small but exquisitely- 
ibrmed black ponies, brilliant in coat, resplen- 
dent in harness ; and a handsome boy-servant, 
partly tiger, partly coachman, partly groom. 
This was the * turn out ;* a prettv toy, closely 
resembling some half hundred toys of the 
same sort daily exhibited in the park, be- 
tween 3 P.M. and 6 p.m., during the season. 
That it was the best toy of its kmd to be seen 
in town was universally allowed by the hor 
bUues of ' the Ring,' » the Row,' and the adja- 
cent lounging paths. Connoisseurs were en- 
thusiastic about the lightness and grace of 
the phaeton, the style and breeding of the 
ponies, the finish of the harness, and the 
dainty * get up ' of the comely page. 

That phaeton was well known in the West- 
end of the town. 

But its notoriety was due less to its own 
merits than to the piquant beauty of its own- 
er, who was a l^le, bright, vivacious wo- 
man — tawny in Wmplexion, and delicately 
rounded in chin, and cheek, and brow. Beau- 
tifully shaped she was in bust, and hand, and 
foot — at least those who eyed her, as she 
dashed by at the ftill trot of her sly ponies, 
maintained that rare beauty belonged to the 
gloved hands in which she held her toy-whip 
and white reins, to the contour of the muslin 
and silk folds of her bodice and mantle, and 
to the tiny feet which she permitted to peep 
out from beneath the skirt of her robe. Pos- 
sessing a pair of superb black eyes, which 
never rested from their benevolent work of 
distributing light on all sides, the lady with 
the black pomes created a sensation when- 
ever she drove through the park. 

The season of JL859 extracted much fun and 
excitement frt>m this piquant brunette, who 
was seen ordy in the park (so said the men) ; 
was never visible at ball or theatre ^of that 
the ladies were sure); and whose name no 
man in town could telL Who on earth was 



she? Where did she live? Prom what 
street or square did the ponies start when they 
set out for the park ? Whither did they go 
when they left * the Ladies' Mile V Had she 
property? Was she under twenty? Was 
she more than thirty ? Was she married ? 
If yes; where was her husband? Was she 
unmarried ? If yes ; who was the man who 
ought to be her husband ? Did she li ve alone ? 
Did she live anjrwhere ? Such a marvellous 
little creature had never, within the memory 
of man, appeared in the park before! The 
mystery about her gave talk and laughter to 
half the dinner tables in London. Newspaper 
articles whetted the curiosity of the town — 
describing the charms of the unknown beauty, 
ridiculing the admiration lavished upon those 
charms by men with wives, and boys without 
beards; and darkly intimating that, if the 
private life of * the Unknown ' were laid bare 
it would prove not very creditable, either to 
society or human nature. The insinuations 
of the journals Inspired at least two hundred 
steady-going quidnuncs with ambition to find 
out * all about that woman.' It was right 
that society should know what she was after. 
Of course she wfts up to mischief. Pretty 
women always were up to mischief The 
man, therefore, who should track down the 
owner of the black ponies, and clearly ascer- 
tain the precise nature of her * little game,' 
would do society a service and for hmiself 
would achieve a position that at least would 
last till the end of the season. 

Bent, therefore, on advancing the best in- 
terests of society, the two hundred masculine 
tattlers — each taking his own mode of action 
— tracked *the TJnKnown' away from the 
park. But the two hundred laborers merely 
mcreased the confusion. Some of them dis- 
covered the livery-stables where *the Un- 
known ' kept her equipage ; but neither bribe, 
nor threat, nor flattery could induce the 
keeper of the stables to reveal the lady's 
name or place of residence. Others of Uie 
two hundred proved, beyond all question, 
that * the Unknown ' was a constant and ex- 
travagant purchaser at the establishment of 
Madame Catherine, the court-miUiner in Bur- 
lington-street. Her phaeton was constantly 
seen at Madame Catherine's shop door ; and, 
in answer to inquiries, at least half-a-dozen 
young ladies employed by Madame Catherine 
had concurred in saying that the lady, who 
owned the pony-phaeton, was one of the 
milliner's best customers. A third section of 
the two hundred found out the confectioner's 
shop in which the page-groom bought his 
favorite hardbake, and having waylaid him 
on his road to or from the marine of sweet- 
meats, sought from his childish lips the his- 
tory of his mistress. Succumbing to pre- 
sents of half-crowns, the page-^oom told 
each of his questioners all that, tor the mo- 
ment, they cared to know. The page was as 
glib and clever of tongue as he was waxen- 
cheeked and pretty; and he delighted his 
questioners wiUi the fullness of his revela- 
tions. But, unfortunately for society, the 
page-groom never told the same story to any 
two of his questioners, and never told the 
truth to any one of them. An inordinate 
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lore of Bweetmeatfl had sapped the moral for- 
titude of that pretty little page, and he was 
about as sly, audacious, and thoroughly false 
an urchin as any lad who called himself a 
page, and behaved as such, in the year of 
1859. 

The efforts of the two hundred laborers 
had this result: — ^Whereas in the earlier 
weeks of the season every man in London 
honestly confessed that he knew nothing 
whatever of the brunette's private history ; 
before the end of May there were at least 
twelve perfectly reliable and altogether un- 
reconciJable accounts of the lady^ past ca- 
reer and present mode of life. But however 
these accounts varied in other respects, they 
all concurred in representing * the Unknown * 
as no better than she ought to be. 

So the gossip about the pretty brunette 
quickened, rather than waned; and it is 
noteworthy that whereas the men of * good 
society ' occasionally waxed indignant at the 
interest taken in so worthless a woman as 
* the Unknown,' the ladies of the same * good 
society' displayed no corresponding disap- 
probation, either of the bioinette or of the at- 
tention bestowed upon her; but, on the 
contrary, never wearied of drawing out the 
opinions of Uieir men-friends with regard to 
her charms and her conduct. 

Moralists were horrified at this depravity 
of tone in English ladies, and asked, * What 
would be England's fate now that the ma- 
trons and daughters of unmarried girls of 
good families could, without blushing, 
speak of such characters as "the Un- 
known " ' ? 

Perhaps the moralists would have been less 
violent had they been aware that * the Un- 
known ' was Miidame Catherine herself— yes, 
Madame Catherine, the court milliner ; that, 
besides being the most fashionable milliner 
of her day, Madame Catherine was, in respect 
of benevolence and liberality to her work- 
people, a person who might be held up as an 
example to employers oilabor ; and that the 
ladies of good society, whose freedom in 
talking about * the Unknown ' was so vehe- 
mently reprehended, not only were familiar 
with Madame Catherine's history, but in 
many cases were in the number of her pat- 
ronesses. 

In simple truth, the season scandal about 
*the Unknown' was nothing more or less 
than a most successful piece of mischief, per- 
petrated by the ladies of London society at 
the expense of the men. 

Who originated the fun ; how the ball was 
set rolling ; and what high-spirited, mirthful 
creatures deserve the chief credit for keeping 
the game alive, are points on which the histo- 
rian will not speak m this page. But gentle- 
men who, having taken * the Unknown ' for 
their text, poured forth invectives against 
the immorality of the times, preaching in 
1859 to ladies who smiled as they listened, 
may rely on the veracity of the historian, 
who here informs them that those Indignant 
sermons were rewards, rather than punish- 
ments, to the Mr mischief-makers. * Surely 
these moralists judge the world too harshly, 
and lack charity!' thought the fair auditors 



of those harranses. *How comes it that 
these bearded rulers of our sex speak so much 
evil of our pretty^ vivacious, good-tempered 
little milliner? It is hard to believe that 
such lordly beings delight in scandal I' 



CHAPTER CXX. 

▲ BECOOiaTION IN HTDS PARK. 

One bright day in June, 1859, Madame 
Catherine was displaying her pretty equi- 
page and her still prettier self in Hyde Park, 
when an event took place that had great in- 
fluence on her subsequent career. 

She was in the smoothest and glossiest 
feather imaginable on that bright June after- 
noon, as her long-tailed, smalT-nosed ponies, 
with sly, dainty, fox-like steps, carried her 
phaeton to and fro along the * Ladies' Mile.' 
The sun, and the trees, and the gay crowd, 
and the merry warm breeze, were all alike 
very pleasant to Madame Catherine. More- 
over, she had an agreeable consciousness 
that she was the admired of many admirers. 
Simple as a child on some points, where per- 
sonal vanity blinded her, she was altogether 
ignorant of the evil which men said and 
thought of her. It was her humor to draw 
a line between her private life and her pro- 
fessional position. Notwithstanding her 
eminence in the world of milliners, she was 
ashamed of the feminine art by which she 
earned a very handsome income ; and she was 
never happier than when she thought herself 
surrounded by those who admired her beau- 
ty, and were at the same time ignorant of her 
calling. It was her custom, as she frankly 
told her patronesses, to * drop the shop as 
soon as she set her foot outside No. 6 ' — No. 5 
Burlington Street being the house in which 
Madame Catherine carried on her very re- 
munerative business. And her patronesses 
fell in with her humor, treating her as though 
she were merely one of the many ingenious 
and singularly clever toys which great Lon- 
don contained for the amusement of distin- 
guished ladies of * their set ;' and whilst they 
gratified her, they played o^ their own mis- 
chievous game. ♦ 

As Madame Catherine drove to and fro, she 
received many smiles from ladies in * the 
Ring,' or from dandies on the lounging path. 
Ever and again a grand coronetted carriage 
passed her little ponies, from the windows of 
which grand carriage an arch, merry face 
would give *the Unknown' a smile and 
glance of recognition, not a bow; (for of 
course grand ladies could not, even for mis- 
chiefs sake, bow to their milliner in public). 
And to these cautious greetings Madame Ca- 
therine gave like response — smiling and using 
her dark eyes • but never presuming to bow 
to the patrician ladies, whose cheques gave 
her the means to disport herself amongst the 
* quality ' in the open air. Sometimes these 
interchanges of recognition between the la- 
dies and their milliner were observed by the 
stem moralists already mentioned, on which 
occasions the moralists were more than usu- 
ally indignant at the depraved morals of the 
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age. * Do von see ? Look, there again T mo- 
ralist No. 1 would exclaim to censor No. 2. 
* Actually, women of the highest rank plaj 
with iniquity, and encourage it with flieu* 
smiles. No sooner do itiej see that impudent 
little hussy than they becin to ogle and smile 
at her.' At other times, idle gentlemen, either 
wishing to make acquaintance with * the Un- 
known/ or anxious to persuade their friends 
that they were on bowing terms with her, 
would raise Uieir hats as the fair charioteer 

Eassed them. But Uiese demonstrations 
om her masculine admirers never elicited 
any response beyond a merry glint of the 
dark eyes, and a scarcely susceptible smUe. 

One man alone — of the many hundred 
mounted cavsJiers and gaily attired pedestri- 
ans who daily frequented the parks— -did she 
honor with more marked attention ; and that 
lucky, envied, and strangely-preferred man 
was the white-faced, crafty, prying equestrian 
who, throughout the town — ^in the city and at 
the West End — in clubs and theatres — was 
known by every one familiar with London 
life, as Shylock Gandle. 

oomethmg more wrinkled about the eyes, 
and rather more deeply lined in the cheeks, 
than when readers last saw him, Jabez Gkm- 
dle (or, Shylock Qandle, as he was usually 
called), remiuned the same ubiquitous, omni- 
present, universally known, and universally 
ignored member of London society. He had 
grown older and richer, more lean and white 
in visage, thinner in arm and leg, more 
proudly conscious that he had achieved the 
grand aim of his life, in amassing a great for- 
tune, and more thoroughly reconciled to the 
fact — that the means by which that fortune 
had been made cut him off from the love of 
his fellow men. He was less anxious thaji 
formerly for social recognition. His name 
was seen less frequently on committees, and 
he had outgrown his old ambition to belong 
to new clubs. Time had changed him in 
some important respects, but outwardly he 
was little altered — indeed, to theordinair ob- 
server of London life, not altered at all. If 
his head was more bald, he concealed the de- 
fect by a large toupee ; and if he recognised 
in himself a diminution of nervous power 
and physical esirgy, he did not permit the 
world to see how old, and shaken, and bat- 
tered he was ! 

On the bright June afternoon to which the 
reader^s attention is directed in this chapter, 
as Mr. Jabez Candle, mounted on a long- 
legged, rakish mare, and followed by a groom 
on a stout roan horse, turned into ^the row,' 
he saw Madame Catherine's pony-phaeton in 
* the ring.' He saw more also. He beheld 
Madame Catherine waving her dainty para- 
sol-whip, and bowing to him. 

The swells who were leaning against the 
rails of * the row,' observed Madame Cather- 
ine's signal, and smiled at the burlesque of 
courtly delight with which Shylock Gandle 
responded to her recognition— turning his 
mare's head, and riding hat in hand up to the 
lady's phaeton. 

The men about town, who deemed them- 
selves better informed than most of their 
brethren about the doings of ' the Unsown,' 



had for fbll six weeks regarded it as an aficer- 
talned fact that the brunette's equipage was 
maintained at the cost of the ill-reputed mon- 
ey-lender. Thy held also very definite opin- 
ions as to the relations existing between the 
lady and the only man with whom she was 
ever seen to exchange words. There is no 
need to place those opinions in exact terms 
before the reader ; but, in justice to Madame 
Catherine, it should be stated that, if she had 
known what idle spectators thought of her, 
she would have deemed the pleasure of *■ cut- 
ting a dash' in the park very dearly pur- 
chased. Lideed, had any truth-loving bird 
whispered in her ear the thoughts which oc- 
cupied the minds of some halHlozen observ- 
ers of her interview with Shylock Gandle, 
she would have instantly driven to her undis- 
covered home, with a resolve that the toy- 
equipage should never again figure in the 
* Ladies' Mile.' But though in her compara- 
tively humble sphere she was a knowing, 
shrewd, enterprising little woman, she had 
no notion that her conduct was liable to mis- 
construction, and that light tongues and law- 
less pens were busily destroying her reputa- 
tion. 

* How long have you been here ?' inquired 
Mr. Gandle, his right eye surveying Madame 
Catherine's face, and his left measuring the 
tips of her tiny feet. 

* Half an hour, or so.' 

* Then you won't be leaving yet awhile?* 

' No ; not for another hour, this fine after- 
noon.' 

* Then I shall look for you again when I 
have had my canter.* 

Whereupon Mr. Gandle turned his mare's 
head again ; and, ere three more minutes had 
passed, the gallant solicitor was riding at a 
hand-gallop in the direction of Kensington. 

* A cunning, clever little minx,' observed 
*Long' Bagshaw to his particular chum, 
Jerry Strutt, as Mr. Gandle's steed sprung in- 
to a gallop. * She is playing a deep g^nie, 
and a sure one. She sticks to him, and ril bet 
you a pony that she gets every penny of his 
money.*^ 

* Shylock is an old man,' returned Jerry 
Strutt. * He must be seventy, if he is a day, 
although he manages to get himself up like 
a youngish fellow! Gaa, he doesn't look 
more than forty as he rides there ; but my fa- 
ther used to borrow money of him thirty 
years ago : the governor told me so.' 

Scarcely had Jerry Strutt spoken these 
words when two equestrians, followed by 
grooms, on their way to * the row,* rode close 
before the pole of Madame Catherine's phae- 
ton. 

The riders were gentlemen, well-dressed, 
and well-mounted, the one on a slight dark- 
brown horse, the other on a pie-bald cob, 
which was not more conspicuous by color 
than perfection of shape. 

* Starling,' said the rider of the dark-brown 
horse, speakine in a low voice, * you want 
to see " the Unknown," there ^e is in that 
little phaeton ; we shall liave a good sight of 
her.' 

* Not unless she turns her face this way,' in 
the same low tone, responded the rider of the 
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piebald oob, as he came within ax feet of the 
black ponies. 

Madame Catherine opportunely tume^ her 
face, and once again looked straight between 
her ponies' beads. 

In another instant, whilst the end of her 
pole was within a yard of the piebald, Sir 
£dward Starling, who had turned in his sad- 
dle in order that he might take a deliberate 
stare at the object of his curiosity, was maz- 
ing straight down into the eyes of ' the Un- 
known.' 

Instantly it was manifest to Messrs. Bag- 
shaw and 'Strutt, and half a score other idlers, 
that there was a mutual recognition — a start- 
ling but far from pleasurable recognition — 
between the lady and the rider of the cob. 

A sudden pallor and look of dismay came 
oyer the man's face. 

At the same moment, ' the Unknown ' 
stood up quickly in her carriage, and 
stretched forth her right hand, from which 
the whip fell upon the ponies. 

In a trice the ponies, unused to the whip, 
sprung forward, causing the lady to £skll back 
upon her seat. 

Simultaneously with the sudden start of 
the little equipage, the piebald plunged and 
then reared, as the wheels of the phaeton 
rolled within an inch of his hind-quarters. 

It was a scene. 

A hum of excitement arose from the crowd 
of loungers on the path ; and half a score men 
rushed forward to proffer help to *the Un- 
known,' who fortunately recoyered her self- 
composure, and reined m her ponies in the 
open ground before the Achilles statue. 

* Long ' Bagshaw was the lucky man who 
picked up the parasol-whip from the ground, 
and presented it to the lady with expressions 
of hope that she had sustained no worse in- 
jury than a moment's fright 

* Thank you,' returned * the Unknown,' * I 
am not hurt. It was yery foolish of me to 
stand up ; you see, my ponies are quiet now.' 

Whereupon Madame Catherine touched 
her steeds with the whip, which she had 
dropped so awkwardly, and in another min- 
ute the phaeton was near the Marble Arch. 

^ Umph I' muttered * Long ' Bagshaw to his 
friend, * I did not eet much for my trouble ; 
but where is Sir Edward Starling r 

' The man on the piebald ; is he Sir Ed- 
ward Starling ?' 

* Yes ; I know him by sight He is a mem- 
bar of my club. Where is he ?' 

* When his pony left off rearing and caper- 
ing about, he and his friend made for " the 
row," as if nothing had happened.' 

* Whew 1 he had seen enough of " the Un- 
known," had he ?' rejoined * Long' Bagshaw. 
*By my word, Jenr, we shall soon know 
enough about the lady to be able to write her 
life.' 

Whilst Mr. Strutt and his companion were 
exchanging these words, the following sen- 
tences passed between Sir Edward Starling 
and his friend. Sir Hugo Saltmarsh. 

* You don't seem to relish your sight of the 
mysterious beauty,' laughed Sir Hugo. 

^ Ko ; I wish I had not seen her.' 

* An old friend, ay r 



* Yes ; an old friend who, years back, caused 
me an infernal lot of trouble.' 

*By Joye! Besides that knaye, Shylock 
Gandle, you are the only man in London 
who knows anything about her history.' 

* Oh 1 she and the money-lender know each 
other, do they V 

* Know each other ? Hear this young man 
from the country. Why, it is Shylock's 
money that sends her here to amuse us.' 

* Saltmarsh, one of these days I will tell 
you all that I know about that woman. For 
the present we shall say no more about her.' 

* By all means.' 

* And Saltmarsh * 

* Well ?' 

* You will oblige me by not telling any 
one that ** the Unknown " is an old friend of 
mine.' 

* I will oblige you, my dear fellow. 

But though Sir Edward Starling and his 
brother-baronet agreed to dismiss the topic, 
the pedestrians and loungers who had wit- 
nessed the rencontre took so liyely an interest 
in the affair that they could not talk of any- 
thing else. What could the explanation of 
the scene be? Starling was married to a 
prodigiously loyely woman — didheliye hap- 
pily with her? had he eyer been unfaithful to 
her ? or was his intercourse with * the Un- 
known ' an afijBiir prior to his marriage ? 

The talkers regarded it as a matter of 
course that they should see no more of * the 
Unknown ' during that afternoon. 

But ere long the cleyer people saw their 
mistake. 

For not an hour had elapsed since the sen- 
sational scene, when the Albert phaeton and 
ponies were seen, coming at walking pace 
under the trees ; and * the Unknown,'^ lyintf 
back on the cushion of a luxurious seat, and 
distributing smiles and glances, as if nothing 
had occurred to disturb her equanimity, was 
once more beneath the leyel of their sight 

She had scarcely reached the opening of 
the ring, when Mr. Gandle cantered up * the 
row,' and, espying Madame Catherine wait- 
ing for him, m accordance with their appoint- 
ment, rode up to her carriage. 

* Little yixen I' muttered "Long ' Bagshaw. 
* ril be bound she won't tell her dupe that 
she has seen an old friend within the last 
hour.^ 

* I wonder what they are talking about,' re- 
joined Jerry Strutt, looking at the money- 
lender and the lady. * See ; it is something 
particular 1 What a strange earnest look 
there is in her face ; and, as he leans oyer 
her, he seems to be catching up her words 
with his false teeth.' 



CHAPTER CXXL 

BHTLOCK GA17DLB BECEiySS INSTRUCnONS. 

The conyersation that took place between 
Madame Catherine and Shylock Gandle ran 
thus: 

*Well, Madame Catherine, you are here 
before me. I am afraid I haye kept you wait- 
mg.' 
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* Closer, here— bring your horse close. I 
want to whisper to you. I have something 
veryparticular to say.' 

* W hat has happened ? My child, what a 
green light there is in your eyes I* responded 
iii. Gandle, bringing his mare close to the 
phaeton, and, landing forwards over the 
pretty milliner : ' Something has frightened 
you f 

*I have seen himy responded Madame 
Catherine in a whisper. 

* Him ? The deuce you have I What, Nat 
Savage ?' 

* No^no. May I never see him now T 

* I am at a loss.' 

* He is not dead yet T observed Madame 
Catherine, earnestly. 

* I suppose he is not,' returned Mr. Qandle, 
in a state of uncertainty, * if you have seen 
him. But since it is not Nat Savage, who is 
it ?' And then, a sudden light breaking upon 
Mr. Gandle, he added : * By Jove I you mean 
that ecaundrel V 

* I mean my husband — my boy's father.' 

* Nonsense ! It's a fancy. I don't believe 
if 

*" Hush ! Don't speak out loud. Remem- 
ber, we are in public' 

* All right ; I won't make a noise.' 

* Did you meet in * the row,' a short while 
since, two gentlemen with grooms behind 
them. One of the gentlemen was riding a 
brown, the other a piebald horse. Did you 
see them ?' 

*■ I saw them ; at least, I saw the piebald.' 

* The man who rode that cob— hush, put 
your ear nearer to my lips ; the rider, I - sav 
of that piebald cob is my husband — my child s 
father — Rupert Smith. I knew him imme- 
diatelv I saw him. The instant his eyes met 
mine he turned pale and a panic seized him. 
We recognized each other ; and the bystand- 
ers saw that we recognized each' other. 
There has been quite a scene here. But I 
would not go home until I had seen you.' 

* You had better leave the park now.' 

* I wiU leave it But you must try to find 
that piebald and track it home.' 

* Of course — of course.' 

* Will you call on me this evening ?' 

* Yes ; m Burlington Street. Perhaps I shall 
have something to tell you before midnight.' 

* Then adieu for the present,' said Madame 
Catherine, whisking her parasol-whip, and 
driving towards Piccadilly. 

Shylock Gandle pulled his mare round and 
once again rode up * the row,' not however 
at a gallop. This time, the usurer, lost in 
thought, rode towards Enightsbridge at a 
walkmg pace. 

* There is something up 1' observed * Long' 
Bagshaw. * See how evil he looks. * The 
Unknown' has been telling him something 
which he doesn't relish.' 

* Anyhow, she is off now,' rejoined Mr. 
Jerry Strutt * We sha'n't see her again to- 
day.^ 

Jerry Strutt was right. 

The Albert phaeton, and the dainty ponien, 
and the dark-eyed * Unknown,' were not seen 
a^ain in the park, either on that bright June 
attcmoon or any other afternoon. 



The little game was played out. 
Madame Catherine ceased to drive to and 
fro over the * Ladies' Mile.' * 



CHAPTER CXXn. 

HOW KITTY KENT BECAME MABAMTt 
CATHEBINB. 

Readers need not be informed that Mad- 
ame Catherine is their old friend Kitty Kent ; 
but it is right that they should be told how 
so close an intimacy arose between her and 
Mr. Jabez Gandle. 

In 1847, when Rupert Smith escaped from 
Loudon, leaving Kitty in forlorn plight, Nat 
Savage— who had become poor Kitty's guar- 
dian — sought the assistance of Mr. Gandle. 
The solicitor had on several occasions helped 
the surgeon with small loans of money and 
professional advice ; for, holding that a good 
fisherman does not despise little fish, Shylock 
Gandle condescended to serve humble as well 
as distinguished clients. He was ready to ad- 
vance ten or twenty pounds to a medical stn- 
dent or university undergraduate just as he 
was williDg to discount bills for speculators 
in the city, and for fashionable spendthrifts in 
the West End. Indeed, Mr. Gandle took 
much pleasure in trifling pieces of business, 
which most men of his wealth would have de- 
spised. It was an article of his professional 
creed, that small transactions were not to be 
lightly regarded, as they, in many cases, in- 
troduced the usurious practitioner to most im- 
portant gains, and, even when they were not 
attended with that result gave the dealer in 
money valuable insights into the undercur- 
rents of life amongst the impecunious classes. 
It was, therefore, Mr. Gandle's policy to cul- 
tivate his connection with borrowers of small 
sums ; and amongst the borrowers of modest 
loans, who visited his oflices in King William 
Street, City, there were many students of 
medicine and law. 

Consequently, when Nat Savage found 
himself in want of legal advice, wiui regard 
to Kitty Kent's wrongs, he naturally had re- 
course to the solicitor who had brought him 
through difficulties of a different kincL 

The story which Nat Savage told his pro- 
fessional adviser — relieved of all needless 
verbiage, and the strong expressions, with 
which the young surgeon clothed his state- 
ments — was this : — In the month of March of 
that same year (1847) Rupert Smith, Esq., of 
tlie Temple, and Rhododendron Club, had 
married at the district church of St. Anthony, 
Tottenliam Court Road, Catherine Kent — 
granddaughter of Mrs. Mutimer (recently de- 
ceased), of Bristol Street, Tottenham Court 
Road. TTie clergyman, who performed the 
service, was the Rev. Mr. Coulston, curate of 
the district; and the sole witnesses of the 
ceremony were Mrs. Mutimer, the parish- 
clerk, and two female pew-openers. The 
bridegroom had induced Mrs. Mutimer and 
her grand-daughter to permit that the cere- 
mony should be performed with great priva- 
cy, as according to his representations, its 
publication would greatly incense certain 
members of his aristocratic fiunily. Conse- 
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quently, the marria^ was celebrated with ail 
possible secresy, and it was not announced to 
the world — ^not even to tJie members of Mrs. 
Mutimer's household. Months passed on. 
Mrs. Mutimer died ; and shortly afllirwards 
her grand-daughter gave birth to a son. The 
young mother was in extreme poverty, and 
had barely escaped death through violent 
illness. Her husband, shortly after his child's 
birth, was told of her condition, and had 
promised to visit her : but instead of keeping 
his word he had basely deserted her. He had 
fled to the continent, leaving behind him 
many injured creditors, and a wife and child 
totally without provision. In connection 
with the marriage in St. Anthony's church, 
there were some untoward facts. The bride- 
eroom signed the register as Edward Guer- 
don — which name he mformed Mrs. Muti- 
mer was his rightful name. The marriage 
was performed after publication of banns, 
and the bridegroom (who for some weeks be- 
fore his wedding occupied a bed-room in 
Mrs. Mutimer's house) was described as a 
resident of St. Anthony's district. The bride- 
groom did not sign the register in the ordi- 
nary hand writing of Rupert Smith. The 
aged clergyman, who officiated at the cere- 
mony, had recently expired; so also had 
Mrs, Mutimer. Moreover, the parish clerk, 
and the two pew -openers, who had been ex- 
amined on the matter, had declared their 
total inability to recall the features of the 
bridegroom ; although, of course, they remem- 
bered the fact of the wedding. Consequently, 
even if Rupert Smith could be caught, there 
wotdd be much difficulty in proving that he 
was the person who had married Wisa Kent. 

This was the statement of Mr. Nathaniel 
Savage, of Middlesex Hospital. 

To that statement Mr. Gandle listened at- 
tentively. 

He did not tell his client that he also knew 
Mr. Rupert Smith, had transacted business 
with him, had but a few weeks before ad- 
vanced him a considerable sum of money 
upon the security of a certain deed, and a 
policy on his life in the ' Vulture' Life Assur- 
ance Office. It was not Shylock Gandle's 
wont to make needless communications to 
one client about the affidrs of another. 

Mr. Gandle, therefore, was prudently re- 
ticent ; but he paid due heed to the surgeon's 
statements, and on the following day had an 
interview with the young mother in Bristol 
Street, Tottenham Court Road. 

An attorney may have natural affections. 
It is possible for a usurer to retain some 
gentleness of disposition. It is even possible 
lor a man, who is both usurer and attorney, 
to preserve a few ffeeble sparks of honest, 
chivalric sentiment in an out-of-the-way cor- 
ner of his heart. Shylock Gandle's case estab- 
lishes the possibility. 

His interview with the young mother— who 
told him her piteous story, whilst her baby 
sucked at her breast — convinced him that 
Rupert Smith, barrisfer-at-law, was an un- 
mitigated, irrecoverable scoundrel. The ten- 
der point of the money lender's heart, was 
touched by the poor girl's pathetic recital of 
her wrongs and misery ; and when he next 



saw Nat Savage, he told that uncouth prac- 
titioner of medicine, that he would do his 
utmost to help Mrs. Rupert Smith alias Mrs. 
Edward Guerdon, and that while he lived she 
should not want a firiend. Whereupon close 
league was formed between the lawyer and 
the surgeon. They became sworn friends; 
but the warmth of his genuine friendship for 
Nat Savage did not dissolve Mr. Gandle's 
caution and reserve. Secrecy was Mr. 
Gandle's chief source of happiness. To pull 
the strings- of a large number of puppets was 
not only his daily occupation, but also the 
occupation in which he most delighted ; and 
he lost more than one half of the enjoyment, 
which he found in his vocation, whenever his 
influence ceased to be a hidden influence. He 
could not, therefore, bring himself to tell Nat 
Savage all that he knew, and from time to 
time discovered with regard to Rupert. 

But Mr. Gandle went steadily to work on 
the business which he had taken in hand. 

At one time it was the historian's intention 
to tell the reader the exact steps by which 
Mr. Jabez Gandle, commencing his enquiries 
from the ascertained friendship between Ru- 
pert and Miss Guerdon of Hampton Court 
ralace, tracked the butterfly barrister through- 
out his carer, from the cradle to the autumn 
of 1847. At the outset of this tale, it was the 
writer's purpose to recount — ^how Mr. Jabez 
Gandle, in old navy lists and county direc- 
tories, traced Miss Henrietta Guerdon to her 
natal spot. Croft Hall, on the banks of the 
Orwell, Co. Suffolk ; how Mr. Jabez Gandle 
went down to Harwich, and having insinuat- 
ed himself into the confidence of Uie mayor 
of that ancient borough (by subtle suggestions 
bearing upon the next general election), 
gained from the said municipal dignitary 
strangely interesting recollections of * county 
life ' on either side of the water, thirty years 
earlier ; how Mr. Jabez Gandle skilfully un- 
earthed the old scandal about Miss Henil* 
etta Guerdon and Colonel Edward Starling, 
and then having caught the scent of the Star- 
ling mystery, sought materials for the biogra- 
phy of Colonel Edward Starling ; how in this 
second search, Mr. Jabez Gandle, with equal 
success, obtained proof of the colonel's mar- 
riage at St. Andrew's, Holbom, and discov- 
ered every important particular of his life be- 
tween that event and his death at St. Bre- 
lade's, Jersey; how, having thus Informed 
himself of the career of Rupert's parents, Mr. 
Jabez Gandle next obtained full knowledge of 
Edward's life, ^t school in Guernsey, at the 
academy in Newman Street, and at Muswell 
Hill ; and how Mr. Jabez Cfandle learnt the 
exact circumstances which had determined 
the younjB^ artist to leave England, as well as 
all the circumstances which had decided his 
half-brother to accompany him. 

Maybe, at some future date, the historian 
will place a detailed account of Mr. Gandle's 
inqmsitorial labors before curious readers; 
but at present they must be content to accept 
the fact — that those labors were alike ingen- 
ious and successful. 

Long experience had taught the solicitor 
that Imaves of Rupert's kind invariably re- 
turn, after a while, to the old haunts firom 
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which fear of the law has driven them. Mr. 
Gan^le had no doubt that, sooner or later, he 
would stumble upon Mr. Rupert Smith — that 
sooner or later the butterfly barrister would 
re-appear in England, when his (Mr. Qandle*8) 
power over him would be in exact proportion 
to the completeness of his knowled^ about 
his career. Until Rupert Smith should so 
return, Mr. Gandle judged rightly that labor 
would be expended m vain on any attempt to 
pursue him. 

The course taken with regard to the desert- 
ed wife was the course dictated by Nat Sav- 
age, and gratefully accepted by her. The 
remnant of money which was in the surgeon's 
possession, after he had paid his debts and the 
fees for his diplomas at College and Hall, the 
good fellow expended in paying a heavy 
premium to a West-end milliner who engaged 
to teach Kitty Kent the art of millinery — 
Shylock Gandle generously undertaking to 
lend that young mother money to start in 
business on her own account^ as soon as she 
should have acquired the requisite knowledge 
and experience. 

Having thus emptied his pockets, Nat Sav- 
age took office as a surgeon on board &^ip, 
and made voyages to Calcutta. Three times 
did he return from India to England ; and 
naving on his third visit to London, after a 
trip to India and back, satisfied himself that 
Mrs. Mutimer's grandchild was in a fair way 
to become a successful and rich woman, he 
went out to Australia with the intention 
of settling in one of the colonies of that 
country 

From the time of his departure to Austra- 
lia until the events narrated in the last chap- 
ter, Mr. Gandle and his protegee^ Madame 
Catherine, had heard nothing of Nat Savage ; 
though upon the announcement of Rupert 
Smitn*s death the lawyer had endeavored to 
communicate with him and recall him to 
England. 

Whatever faults may have marked the 
character of the money-lender, he at least 
may be credited with consistent goodness to 
his protegee. This money established her as 
Madame Catherine, in Burlington Street, 
where by her cleverness and piquant beauty, 
and pleasant ways, she soon attached herself 
to a bevv of aristocratic customers. Nor was 
Jabez Gandle' s care of Madame Catherine 
confined to pecuniary assistance. He advised 
her with his customary judgment on all her 
affairs of business, ana superintended the ed- 
ucation of her little boy, as devotedly and 
wisely as he could have done had the boy 
been his own son, and had he himself been a 
grave and experienced tutor. The hard man 
of business found pleasure in adorning his 
career of self-enterprise with one benevolent 
labor ; and the wily, mystery-looking lawyer 
was not the less delighted with the task be- 
cause his protegee was the heroine of a strange- 
ly painful, if not romantic, story, and tlie wife 
of a man whom he hoped eventually to bring 
to condign punishment. 

The grand blunder in Mr. Gandle's conduct 
in this delicate matter was the perfect credu- 
lity with which he received the announce- 
ment of Rupert's death. 



When that announcement was made he 
never for a moment doubted that death had 
placed Rupert Smith beyond the reach of 
human vengeance. Like many other men 
with cluims on the estate of the deceased bar- 
rister he called on Mr. Purfieet, and informed 
that lawyer of Rupert's debt to him, secured 
by deed transferring to him (Jabez Gandle) a 
reversionary interest in certain property, and 
also by a policy on the Vulture offica As 
Rupert had predeceased IJady Guerdon, the 
deed of transfer was valueless ; but the policy 
was payable. On this representation 3Ir. 
Purfieet paid Mr. Gandle's claim in full, on re- 
ceiving an assignment of the policy to Sir 
Edward Starling ; and in the course of the 
following week, the senior partner of * Pur- 
fieet, Herring, and Smallcroft,' without con- 
sulting his client especially on the subject, 
presented the policy at the Vulture office, 
with a demand for its pajrment. Some of Jhe 
directors demurred to Mr. Purfleet's demand 
on the ground that the proof of death was 
insufficient. Under ordinary circumstances 
the office required a certificate of death, siga- 
ed by the medical officer who had attended 
the deceased in his last illness, and by the 
minister who had buried him. Clearly, the 
case was one for discussion. Strange to say, 
the chairman of the boai*d, when the case 
came under consideration, was Mr. Jabez 
Gandle himself, who, since 1847, had been 
elected into the directorate. 

In support of his demand, Mr. Purfieet 
not only represented that the circumstances 
of Rupert Smith's death rendered it impofesi- 
ble for him to obtain the ordinaiy evidence 
of decease, but in addition, stated the motires 
which induced his client to act as the dead 
man's executor. The solicitor spoke warmly 
of Sir Edward Starling's honor, and s^ud that 
instead of their being any estate out of 
which the debts of the deceased gentleman 
would be paid, Sir Edward was, in fact, 
wiping out these cldms with his own money 
—out of pure generous devotion to his friend's 
memory. It would, therefore, ill become the 
directors of a respectable insurance office to 
reject Sir Edward Starling's claim, on the 
ground that they could not place implicit 
confidence on the affidavit of so honorable a 
gentleman. After the wont of committies, 
the directors indulged in much needless talk 
on the question, but, eventually, on the ur- 
gent entreaty of the Chairman, that the de- 
cision should be unanimous in favor of Mr. 
Purfleet's petition, the opposition was with- 
drawn, and the policy was paid« 

From this statement it may be seen how 
completely the wily Shylock Gandle had 
been imposed upon by Sir Edward Starling's 
stratagem. 

CHAPTER CXXm. 

MADAME CATHERINE * AT HOME.' 

It was past eleven o'clock p.m. when Mr. 
Jabez Gandle knocked at the private entrance 
to Madame Catherine's house in Burlington 
Street, and was conducted to the presence of 
the dress-maker, who received him in a room 
on the first floor— a room that served the 
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ladv a^ a sitting-room after business hours, 
and as a show-room durinz the period of 
each day, appointed to fii^onable shop- 
ping. 

* Have you found him?' enquired Madame 
Catherine eagerly. 

* I know whereThe lives, and who he is.' 

* Tell me all V 

' He has a house in Cleveland Row.' 

* His name V 

* He is a great man^ my dear. He is 
Sir Edward Starling, a wealthy Hamp- 
shire baronet, and the newly-elected mem- 
ber of Parliament for Stevenbridge, in that 
county.' 

* Go on,' exclaimed Madame Catherine im- 
patiently, asi the lawyer paused. 

* My next piece of intelligence will not 
please you.* 

* Go on, you cannot pain me ; you are going 
to tell me that he is married ?* 

* Exactly ; Lady Starling was Miss Florence 
Newbolt, the daughter of the rich broker and 
liberal politician who died two years since ; 
you, of course, remember him V 

Madame Catherine for a minute made no 
answer. 

The little woman walked twice up and 
down her drawing-room, and then facing 
about, looked at Mr. Qandle as she said, ' Mer- 
ciful Heavens I I have seen her I Three 
years since she bought a robe of me. She is 
such a beautifhl creature ! Poor lady! poor 
lady ! then he has done a more cruel wrong 
to her than to me I' 

Whereupon the generous, warm-hearted 
creature sat down, and gave vent to her feel- 
ings in an outburst of weeping. 

°Are you thinking,' asked Jabez Gandle, 
when her strongest emotions had passed 
away, * that it would be better to leave him 
alone; for her sake, for Aw sake? Are you 
thinking that, as Lady Starling, the dishonor- 
ed wife of a bad man, you would not be a 
happier or more useful woman than you are 
as Madame Catherine, the court millhier? 
Are you thinking it would be neither merci- 
ful nor wise to assert your title to Lady Star- 
ling's rank and position when, by so doing, 
you must make her taste bitterness of degra- 
dation ; and subject him to punishment as a 
criminal? I am sure this is what must be 
passing through your mind.' 

Originally there must have been many 
seeds of goodness in the money-lender. No 
man, who had not some gentle qualities in 
his nature, could so correctly have read Mad- 
ame Catherine's womanly heart. 

Moreover, there was no hard, wiry, harsh- 
ness in his voice as he thus spoke. His words 
and his tones were alike gentle. Noticeable, 
also, was the effect of the money-lender's 
queries. 

They caused Madame Catherine to tremble 
violently, and once more to have recourse to 
tears. 

Agahi she grew calm, and then raismg her 
tace, fhll of sad resolve, to her adviser, she 
said, ' I have a child.' 

With tliese four words the mother swept 
away a scheme of forbearance which the gen- 
erous woman and injured wife had phuined, 



ere the lawyer disturbed her with his ques- 
tions. 

* True,' responded Jabez Gandle. 

* My son hves,' continued Madame Cathe- 
rine, * and though I might please myself, as 
far as my own rights are concerned, duty re- 
quires me to assert his claim to be recognized 
as his father's son. No, Mr. Gandle, 1 must 
see my husband ; I will see him to-morrow.' 

* What will you say to him?' 

' I will bid him do justice to my son; and, 
for myself— I will promise to remain what I 
am.' 

^ Have you a plan already in that clever lit- 
tle head of yours?' 

She shook the clever little head as she an- 
swered, * No, no, I have no plan yet ; at pre- 
sent I only fed that I want from him nothing 
for myself , but much for my boy.* 

Apause. 

* You are sure that you are not mistaken as 
to his identity ?' 

* Mistaken v ejaculated Madame Catherine, 
indignantly, * as if it were possible for a 
woman to mistake another man for her hus- 
band T 

* He will know you to-morrow, you think?' 
Madame Catherine showed by a change in 

her countenance that she suddenly caught 
her friend's meaning. 

* Aha !' she cried, quickly, * you mean that 
he may deny that he was once Rupert Smith 
— ^may declare that he never knew mo, ?' 

* It is by no means unlikely that he may 
do so.' 

* He will not dare to brave me so I' 

* Lideed 1 he has dared much towards you !' 
Another pause, during which Madame Cath- 
erine beat the tattoo on the carpet of her 
room. 

* To-morrow night, call upon me afain, and 
I will tell you if he has dared to do that I' she 
said, viciously. 

* Gk)od ; I will call to-morrow night' 

* Before you go, give me his address?' 




* Thank you.' 

' And mmd,' added Mr. Jabez Gandle, sig- 
nificantly, * if he should be so shameless and 
impudent as to deny that you are his wife, you 
must not be disheartened. There are more 
strings that will suit your bow than you 
think of. If you can't make good terms with 
Sir Edward Starling I must deal with him. 
Perhaps I know more about Sir Edward 
Starting than I have ever cared to let you 
suspect ; remember this.' 

* You are a wonderftil man, Mr. Gandle l' 
rejoined Madame Catherine, with an ap- 
proach to a smile. 

* I am a wonderful man I' answered Shy- 
lock Ghindle, with amusing self-complacency, 
as he made his bow at the door of the room. 

It was eminently characteristic of Mr. Gan- 
dle that he had never told Madame Catherine 
one word about his personal intercourse with 
Rupert Smith ; and had never revealed to her 
his interesting discoveries with regard to 
that gentleman's birth and histoiy. 
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HB. JABBZ OAimilB IS ASTONISHED. 



It was a fine cool night when Mr. Gandle, 
having left Madame Catherine's house, 
walked down Burlington Street ; and as the 
money-lender's active hrain was busily work- 
ing, he resolved not to go to bed, as became 
the old man he really was, but to saunter 
over the pavement of the West-end, after the 
fashion oi the young men amongst whom he 
still liked to rank himsel€ 

Up and down Bond Street, thrice round 
Grosvenor Square, to and fro in Park Lane, 
and, as the clocks were striking two, east- 
wards along Piccadilly did Shylock Gandle 
stroll, busily thinking. 

* And why should not the little woman,' 
thought Mr. Gandle, as he walked along the 
north border of the Green Park, and saun- 
tered through the club district to No. 3 Cecil 
Street, Strand, ' plav a merciful part, and yet 
secure the recognition of her son ? Sir Ed- 
ward Starling is in her power — ^at least he is 
in mine, and that is just the same thing. 

* How does the case stand ? n 

' He is no more Sir Edward Starling than I 
anL His brother. Colonel Edward's legiti- 
mate son, died in Australia ; and forthwith 
he, the illegitimate son, came over from Aus- 
tralia and stept into his dead brother's shoes. 
He is a clover fellow. Certainly the substitu- 
tion has been beautifully effected. It was a 
master-stroke, that announcement of Rupert 
Smith's death, and the payment of the de- 
ceased gentleman's creditors. He has played 
his part out completely. Gad ! when I was 
in Jersey last summer, I found out that Sir 
Edward Starling, out of pure affection to the 
spot whore he had spent a happy childhood, 
sent twenl^ pounds every Christmas to the 
parson of St. Brelade's for distribution among 
the poor of the parish. He is a prodigiously 
clever fellow ; but he is in my power. 

* Now, if Madame Catherine should say to 
hiuL " Recognize my boy as your lawful son, 
and I will never trouble you," I am indined 
to think that such a clever fellow would do 
his best to comply with the terms. But how 
could he comply, if the terms were offered 
to him ? Of course there would be difficul- 
ties in the way, but difficulties only exist 
in order that clever fellows may overcome 
them. 

* He must put this statement to his wife : 
" When I was a young man, I imprudently 
married a girl in a humble walk of life, and 
had a son by her. That son has been educat- 
ed at a first-rate school at Kensington ; and, 
besides being a lively, clever, gentleman-like 
boy, he is heir to my baronetcy. I greatly re- 
gret that I lacked the moral courage to tell 
you this before I married you ; but as I feared 
the fiwjt would make you refiise to become my 
wife, I played you false. I repent my error. 
Be generous ; forgive me ; bring up my child 
as my son and heir ; reconcile yourself to the 
thought that, so long as my claest son is alive 
no child of yours can inherit my rank; be a 
good woman, and make the best of a bad bar- 
gain 1" Of course he must give proof that his 
first wife is dead — was dead before he mar- 



ried a second time. Well, a man who is so 
clever that he has proved his own death, 
won't find it difficult to prove his 'wi&'s 
death. That can be easily managed. And as 
the boy has been brought up to regard him- 
self as an orphan, he will be no obstacle to 
the success of the scheme. It will really be a 
neat affair — ^two people, Rupert Smim and 
his wife, both regarded as dead, though they 
are not dead vet I 

* Capital I But what would Lady Starling 
say to such an arrangement ? Women are 
such strange creatures, that it is by no means 
impossible she would accede to it without re- 
luctance. One thing is in favor of the plan 
I see by the baronetage that the two children 
to whom she has given birth since her mar- 
riage, are dead. Surely it is not improbable 
that the young wife, who has no child of her 
own to love, •will take to her arms with de- 
light the step-son who is her husband's first- 
bom. The scheme is feasible. 

* As for Sir Edward, when he has thought 
the matter over, he will adopt the plan as his 
only means of salvation ; for if he does not 
show himself a docile and obedient scoun- 
drel, by Jove ! I will be Madame Catherine's 
avenger, now that Mr. Nathaniel Savage is 
out of the way. 

* As to Sir fciward's identity with Rupert 
Smith, I have no doubt of it. When I saw 
him this afternoon in Pall Mall, after leaving 
the Park, 1 knew him, and should have 
known him, if he had not been on that pie- 
bald cob. I dare swear to him in any court 
of justice, and it would not be difficult for me 
to bring a crowd of corroborative witnesses 
to support me. By Jove, when I reflect on 
the way in which that fellow has outwitted 
and utterly diddled me all these years, I do 
yearn to put him in the dock of the Old Bai- 
ley I Still, if my good little Madame Cather- 
ine should forgive him, surely I ought to do 
likewise. Yes ! if I can only keep her happy, 
hang me if I don't let the scamp go scot-free. 

* Aha ! here is Cecil Street. 

* I'll turn into bed now, so that I may be 
up early to-morrow morning. 

* I will CQ.11 on Madame Catherine before she 
sees her husband, and give her a sketch of 
my little plan, only I won't let her know how 
completely I have Sir Edward Starling in my 
power. Wo, no. Why, if I told her that, she 
would have conscientious scruples to assert- 
ing her son's heirship to the Gamlinghay pro- 
perty, to which his Uither has no right— ex- 
cept that of possession.' 

Having made these reflections, Mr. Jabcz 
Gandle turned his latch-key, and entered No. 
3 Cecil Street, Strand. 

Having taken a candle from the hall table, 
he Ut it at the gas jet still burning in the en- 
trance passage. 

Then, candle in hand, Mr. Jabez Gandle 
(having turned off the gas,) went up stairs to 
his bedroom on the second floor. 

But on his way to the second floor he just 
popped his head into the drawing-room, (an 
apartment in which, by-the-bye, Mr. Gandle 
ordinarily lived), just to see if'^ the evening's 
posts had brought him any letters. 

There were no letters on the side table, but 
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Mr. Jabez Gandle saw enough in his room to 
reward him for opening the door. 

In the first place, instead of being dark — as 
Mr. Gandle expected to find it — the room was 
brilliantly illmninated by three flaring gas- 
burners. 

In the second place, there lay at full length 
on Mr. Gandle's peculiar sofa, sound asleep 
and snoring — a hu^e, hairy, burly, bronzed, 
and indeed rufiSan^, man. 

Mr. Jabez Gandle was taken aback. 

* Who the deuce can the fellow be ?' he 
thought. 

And then, after twenty seconds' reflection, 
he exclaimed at the top of his voice, * Yar- 
hai ! Who gave you leave to fall asleep on my 
sofa? Who are you ?' 

Instantly the sleeper awoke. 

He sat up, rubbed his eyes, jumped to 
his feet, and ran to Mr. Gandle with out- 
stretched arms, saying, ^ How Aro you, my 
dear old boy ?' 

* What !' ejaculated the money-lender, * is 
it you, Nat Savage ?* 

* Yes,' roared a sound pair of lungs, * here 
I am, safe and soimd— and not deadyeV 



CHAPTER CXXV. 

SHTLOCK GANDLE RESOLVES TO PLAY HIS 
OWN GAME IN HIS OWN WAY. 

Yes, there stood Nat Savage— the man for 
whom Jabez Gandle, since the announce- 
ment of Rupert Smith's death, had adver- 
tised in London and colonial papers, in the 
benevolent hope that he might draw the sur- 
geon back to England, and see him made 
Madame Catherine^ husband. Fortunately, 
none of these advertisements had reached 
the eye of Dr. Dandy, who, at the close of 
1854, had dissolved partnership with Messrs. 
Schroeder and Pike, and had migrated to 
New Zealand. Had Jabez Gandle's efforts to 
communicate with the missing surgeon been 
more successful, either Rupert Smith would 
not have enjoyed his brief tenure of wealth 
and aristocratic position, or, by an invalid 
marriage of the surgeon and Mrs. Mutimer's 
grand-daughter, another deplorable event 
would have been added to the evil conse- 
quences of Rupert Smith's fraud. 

The money-lender and his opportunely re- 
covered friend conferred together in a char- 
acteristic manner ; Nat Savage telling all he 
could remember of his intercourse with Ru- 
pert and Edward in Australia, and Jabez 
Gkndle, in return, surrendering as little as 
possible of his special information. 

From Nat Savage the wily lawyer learnt 
that, far from dying in Pig-sty Gully, Rupert 
Smith had never experienced an hour's ill- 
ness when there; that the invalid of the 
Qully was Edward, not Rupert; and that 
Edward Smith, though Rupert had left him 
for dead, recovered and returned to England. 
Finding that the surgeon was ignorant of 
Rupert Smith's frauds, in representing that 
be had died in Australia, and in claiming a 
title and estate to which he had no ricrbt, 
Shylock Gandle thought it would be well to 



let him remain in that state of ignorance. 
He told the surgeon that Rupert Smith 
had become a wealthy baronet, but said no- 
thing about the imposture by which he had 
won Gamlinghay Court. He told the sur- 
geon that he did not know where to place 
hand on Rupert's younger brother, but kept 
to himself the fact that an hour earlier he 
had deemed Edward a dead man. He told 
the surgeon that Rupert Smith had commit- 
ted bigamy in marrying Miss Florence New- 
bolt whilst Madame Catherine was living, 
but he permitted no bint to escape him that 
Sir Edward Starling had committed other 
more heinous offences against the law of the 
land. 

Thus, while Nat Savage was informed that 
he might be soon called upon to identify Sir 
Edward Starling as Rupert Smith, he was 
kept in ignorance of the fact that Madame 
Catherine and the lawyer had separately de- 
termined to make a compromise with the 
baronet. The surgeon was, moreover, no 
wiser than Madame Catherine herself as to 
the network of damning testimony in which 
the subtle culprit had been surrounded by 
the still more cunnine lawyer. 

Overjoyed though he was at the recovery 
of his friend, and sincerely devoted as he was 
to his interests, Shylock Gandle could not 
bring himself to act candidly towards the 
surgeon. Apart from his affection for Nat 
Savage and Madame Catherine, the money- 
lender took a lively interest in the drama, of 
which they were but two persons. An excit- 
ing game was being played before his eyes — 
a game in which no player was so well in- 
formed as himself with regard to all the pos- 
sible movements and cqmplications of the 
board. K he held his tongue, kept his eyes 
open, and used his power discreetly, he might 
have the excitement of rare sport, and event- 
ually, after a delicious series of plots and 
counterplots, might terminate the contest in 
such a manner that his particular friends 
should be the greatest winners. The passion 
for intrigue and subtle stratagem, which his 
strange secretive career had made a ruling 
power of his life, compelled him to play a 
double tricky ^me, even towards those whose 
good he h^ smcerely at heart. 

He wished to place Madame Catherine's 
son before the world as the acknowledged 
heir of Gamlinghay Court. 

He was resolved to, make Sir Edward 
Starling tremble before the woman whom he 
had so cruelly wronged. 

He hoped, moreover, out of the coming 
scramble, to secure some substantial advan- 
tage for Madame Catherine's faithful lover. 

All this did Shylock Gandle wish to accom- 
plish. 

But the work was to be accomplished by 
himself 

The sly, clever, arrogant, egotistic man 
exulted in the thought that he was master of 
the position — the one ruler of a bevy of pup- 
pets. 

And he could not consent to admit man or 
woman to a share of his mysterious power. 
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CHAPTER CXXVX 



Sm EDWABD STABLIKa BSCEIVB8 AN IMPOR- 
TANT LETTER. 

Before noon on the day following Madame 
Cathcrine*B recognition of Sir Edward Star- 
ling in Hyde Park, that accomplished baronet 
was sitting in his snug library, in Cleveland 
Row, when a note was laid before him. 

More than four years had passed since Sir 
Edward Starling had married Flo and made 
terms with his injured brother. 

The years had been years of triumph to 
the adventurer, but they had not been devoid 
of mortification and trouble. The first of 
them was the death of his father-in-law ; the 
next year witnessed the decease of Lady 
Guerdon of Hampton Court Palace, the de- 
parture of that amiable old lady being follow- 
ed with an interval of barely three weeks by 
the death of Miss Henrietta Guerdon. In 
the third year, Mr. Purfleet went away to the 
unknown land. The historian would not be 
believed if he said that these events caused 
Sir Edward Starling much grief Indeed, in 
as far as they were all persons who, under 
untoward combinations of circumstances, 
might become witnesses against him, it may 
be granted that the baronet was not at heart 
painfully affected by the removal of these 
old friends. But the king of terrors had 
twice touched him on a point, where even he 
was not devoid of strong, natural affection. 
Twice had Flo given birth to a child, and on 
each occasion the death of the newly-born in- 
fiint had followed quickly on its birth. 

Sir Edward Starling of Gamlinghay Court 
had neither heir nor child ; and it was rumor- 
ed amongst the county families of Hamp- 
shire that, unless the doctors were greatly 
mistaken, many a day must pass ere Lady 
Starling, who was constantly m the hands of 
her physicians, would present her husband 
with another babe. 

This childlessness greatly troubled Sir Ed- 
ward, who yearned for children just as he 
desired every other gratification. He had 
horses and dogs, books and pictures, enter- 
taining friends, and a first-rate cook ; * why,' 
he asked himself, 'have I no children to 
amuse me?' In this longing for children he 
was not altogether selfish. The singularly 
constituted man in a certain way loved his 
wife, rendering poetic homage to her beauty, 
gentleness, taste, wit, goodness ; and he saw 
that she sorrowed deeply far the want of 
prattling babies in her splendid home. Her 
failing strength and broken spirits had alarm- 
ed Sir Edward Starling ; and he saw clearly 
that, unless she had tiie wholesome stimulant 
of maternal cares, she would, ere many years 
had flown, pass ftom a condition of general 
weakness and frequent depression into the 
sorrowful state of a woman who, long before 
she had reached the prime of life, and w^hile 
she cherishes no seeds of violent disease, is a 
confirmed invalid. 

But if Sir Edward Starling had his troub- 
les, he was not without compensating pleas- 
ures. 

At Gamlinghay Court ho was popular — 
and popular on good grounda He was an 



agreeable and hospitable neighbor to the rich ; 
a liberal proprietor to his numerous tenantry ; 
and a munificent friend to the poor. As he 
remarked on a certain occasion in the hearing 
of readers, his natural tendencies were deci- 
dedly towards virtue, so long as he was not 
under the influence of strong temptation to 
evil ; and as soon as he had achieved a posi- 
tion which secured him firom exposure to 
certain temptation which he was peculiarly 
powerless to resist, his conduct showed that, 
under more trying circumstances, he had just- 
ly appreciated the strength as well as the 
weakness of his own character. Far from 
beinfi; a gross epicurean, addicted to vulgar 
indulgence in sensual pleasure ; and far from 
displaying that insolence of purse which oc- 
casionally marks the conduct of men who 
have unexpectedly acquired wealth — Sir Ed- 
ward Starling was bent on showing the 
Hampshire squires the kind of life which 
wealthy English gentlemen of the nineteenth 
century ought to lead. In his own house he 
was an example that a landed proprietor, 
without neglecting his estate or foregoing the 
pleasures of rural sport, may find time to cul- 
tivate music and the fine arts, and also to 
amuse himself with books. In short, when 
Rupert Smith had fairly established himself 
in Gamlinghay Court he determined to act 
the part of an enlightened, humane, accom- 
plished, philanthropic gentleman. In his 
time he had acted many parts with consum- 
mate ability ; but in none of his characters 
had he displayed so much ease, tact, and per- 
fect familiarity with dramatic requirements, 
as he showed in this last ty^, of a fine young 
English gentleman. 

And whilst Rupert Smith was thus play- 
ing out his part on the stage of life, Edward 
Smith, faithfhlly carrying out the plan which 
he had laid for himself, lived in London imder 
the name of Edward Randall, and worked 
steadily in his studio. During those foar 

J ears he inhabited a detached house in St 
ohn's Wood, where he was visited by many 
well-known artists. In that house he painted 
the three pictures which are admitted by all 
judges to be his best works; and in 'that 
hotise he not unfrequently received a call 
from Ida Newbolt, who, after her father's 
death and the consequent break up of the 
* Clock House ' establishment, resided with 
her sister, Florence. Strange were the rela- 
tions of Ida and Edward! Whilst she, as 
Lady Starling's daily companion and the con- 
stant inmate of Rupert Smith's house, never 
gave either her sister or that sister's husband 
a hint that Edward was still alive, she was 
in constant communication with him. And, 
though for full four years Edward Smith 
maintained close intimacy with Miss Ida 
Newbolt, receiving her at his house and 
maintaining constant correspondence with 
her, ho never, until after the occurrence of 
events soon to be placed before the reader 
permitted himself the delight of telling her 
how grand a sacrifice of seu he was making 
for the sake of Flo. * No, no, I will not tefi 
her !' he, on more than one occasion, said to 
himself * She would think me a hero, per- 
haps ; but, at the same time, she would know 
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that her sister had married a man liable to 
the pnnishment of a aiminaL So, I will 
keep my own counBeV 

But events took place in the June of 1859 
which removed the reasons which had pre- 
viously caused Edward to withhold the no- 
bler part of tiis secret from Ida's kaowledve. 

Of these events, one was the arrival of me 
note mentioned in the first sentence of this 
chapter. 

' I shall call upon you to-night at nine 
o'clock. I shall come alone. Give direc- 
tions to your servants to admit me. 

' Cathbrinb Eekt.* 

This was the entire note. 

Sir Edward Starling's hand trembled as it 
held the paper. 

' Tes ; she has found me out/ he thought, 
as he placed the envelope and note in his 
pocket ; * and I must receive her. It is of 
the utmost importance that I should know 
what steps she means to take. I must dis- 
cover, also, how far that man Gandle is in 
her confidence.' 

He sat for half an hour brooding in silence 
over his hazardous position. 

After that lapse of time he rung a bell. 

' Watson,' he said to the servant who an- 
swered the summons, * a lady will call here 
to-night at nine o'clock. She is to be ad- 
mitted. I shall receive her in this room.' 



CHAPTER CXXVn. 

HUSBAND AND WIFB. 

The clock in Sir Edward Starling's library 
struck nine. 

A minute later a servant opened the door 
of the room and announced ' The ladv.' 

As the servant uttered the words * The lady. 
Sir Edward,' Rupert Smith rose fi'om his seat 
and adyanced to welcome his unbidden vis- 
itor. 

'The lady' was dressed in dark silk, and 
was closely veiled. 

It was not possible for Sir Edward Starling 
to discern her features whilst her veil was 
down ; and she did not raise it until the ser- 
vant who conducted her to the presence of 
his master had retired. 

But as soon as the servant had left them to- 
gether in the dimly-lighted room, Madame 
Catherine raised the fofos of dark gauze ; and 
then once more Rupert and Mrs. Mutimer's 
grandchild stood in the same room, face to 
ukce, after a lapse of nearly twelve years. 

For a minute Sir Edward Starlmg gazed 
into her fiice, earnestly and tenderly. And 
then, the first to break the silence, he said : 
' Kitty, I can almost find it in me to say that 
I feel joy at seeing you once more. Would 
to God that I could look at you without re- 
morse — without abject humiliation. Even 
now I dare solemnly assure you that I never 
really, deeply, ardently lovea any woman but 
you I Darling, let me toudi your hand. The 
time was when I had a right to kiss it' 

Very patheticaDy he made this extraordin- 
ary address to his mjured wife. 

17 



* Not yet— not yet,' she answered, in a voice 
hoarse with emotion. ' Stand away from me. 
Nay, sit down there in the chair which you 
have just left, whUst 1 stand here. It is not 
for me to sit in my husband's presence.' 

He obeyed her words and the wave of her 
hand. 

He sat down ; and then, looking up into her 
excited eyes, and throwing into his handsome 
fiice that expression whicda she most liked to 
see upon it in bygone days, and using that 
voice of entreaty which, twelve years before, 
had been all-powerful over her, he said: 
' Kitty, I have been a cruel enemy to you ; I 
won your love and was unworthy of it. But 
your heart tells you that I did really love 
you, though overborne by stupendous difiB- 
culties and strong temptation, I deserted 
you — when none out a weak paltry coward 
would have deserted you. But, darling, in- 
deed I always loved you, even at the period 
when I was most cruel to you. Ton find me 
now the husband of another ; but I solemnly 
assure you that I should never have married 
a^in had I known that you were alive. 
When, by a sudden turn in the wheel of for- 
tune, I succeeded to my grandfather's estate. 
I did my utmost to discover you, so that I 
might ask you to share my proq;>eri1y and 
rank with me ; but I could find no clue to 
you. I satisfied myself that you were dead, 
and then I married a lady — ^whom I love, but 
not as I loved you. Oh, Kitty, have pity on 
one who, notwithstanding his cruelty, showed 
kindness to you when you stood hi need of 
Mends— kindness wliich concealed no dishon- 
orable object You have not come to crush 
me, but to assure me that you pardon me I' 

There was no tear on Madame Catherine's 
cheek, but her knees trembled beneath her as 
she answered : 

*Sir Edward Starlmg' (it did not escape 
Rupert that she addressed him by his title ; 
and rightly he construed the act as a proof 
that she was ignorant of his great firaud on the' 
Gamlinghay lunily), ' when I was a young 
eirl you taught me much that was evil — a 
uttle that was good. One of yourgood lessons 
I will recall to your mino. when I was a 
mere child, trembling on the brink of misfor- 
tune — for my love of you has been the great 
misfortune of my life— I said to you, in the 
insolence of a foolish head and warm heart, 
*' I should like to see the man who would 
dare to win my love, and then laugh at it 
He would live to rue his insolence r Tou 
laughed at me then, and called me a little 
actress.' 

* Ah, Kitty,' interposed the baronet sadly, 
*I have lived to rue my evU doing; your 
words have come true P 

* I answered,' continued Kitty, without no- 
ticing the interruption, '" I am not acting ; I 
mean what I say. I would foUow him through 
the world for the sake of my revenge I" You 
told me that ** Vengeance would not mend my 
broken heart." My reply was: "But it 
would comfort it ; vengeance is sweet, Mr. 
Rupert r' ' 

With rare dramatic force Madame Cathe- 
rine recalled this scene from a f^ distant 
thne. 
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Kapert had quite forgotten the conversa- 
tion which remained ao dearly written on the 
woman's memoxy, but he now uttered the 
same words which he liad spoken nearly four- 
teen years before in Mrs. Mutimer's parlor — 
uttered them, moreover, in the same gentle, 
solemn voice^* Forgiveness is sweeter, Kitty/ 

'They were your own words,' exclaimed 
the woman quickly. * You remember them. 
They were the good lesson, Rupert Smith. 
You remember them V 

* There is nothing relating to my old love 
for you, Kitty, that I do not remember,' 
answered Sir Edward Starling, with charac- 
teristic promptness, seeing his advantage, and 
pretending that the words, uttered on the spur 
of the moment, and not recalled from the 
past, were a reminiscence. 

* Those words have come true,' continued 
the woman, with tender emotion. * Sorrow 
and shame have softened ma I have lived a 
sad life, though I laugh and drive about Lon- 
don — ^the gayest of the gay, to all appearance. 
I have no iVlends, save one — a good, kind 
man — though the grand people who come to 
him and asK for his money call him a cheat 
and a knave. -Yes, mine nas been a sad life ; 
but it has done me good. No, Rupert, I have 
no wish for vengeance now. I have learnt 
that " forgiveness is sweeter." ' 

* God bless you I' escaped Rupert's lips, 
under the sense of relief which his wife's 
words afforded him. 

* But I must have Justice ^ 

* Justice 1' he inteiposed quickly, in a dif- 
ferent tone, * Justice is vengeance.' 

' I want not Justice for myself, but justice 
for my child— our son!' explained Madame 
Catherine. 

* What r cried Sir Edward Starling, with 
an admirable affectation of delight * Does 
our son still live ?' 

« * • • « 

An hour later; when Sir Edward Starling 
had received from Madame Catherine a de^ 
inite proposal— a proposal identical with the 
scheme put forth m the record of Mr. Jabez 
Gandle's thoughts— and when he had respond- 
ed to it with a promise that it should receive 
his careful consideration, the interview be- 
tween the husband and wife ended. 

Before he parted with Madame Catherine, 
Sir Edward Starling kissed her hand. 

Having given her this salutation, he him- 
self conducted her from the library to the 
hall-door, and let her out of the house. 

* The interview has gone off more pleasant- 
ly than I had any right to hope it would,' 
thought Sir Edward Starling, when he had 
returned to his luxurious library, after the 
dismissal of his visitor. * It is true she asks 
what is an impossibility. I dare not do what 
she requires. Even if Florence would con- 
sent, the risk would be too great. No, I can- 
not accede to her terms, though I must own 
that they are moderate. StiJl, I shall pull 
through this trouble with a little care and 
finesse. She forgives me I She does not 
thirst for vengeance ! Ah, I now reap my 
reward for having formed her moral character 
on the best and wisest principles. She is in 
treaty with me. That is everything. In 



other matters besides love, when a woman 
hesitates, she is lost 

* Let me see. I must give her an answer by 
return of post Um 1 

' If that man Gandle were not in her con- 
fidence, I could still wind her round my fin- 
ger I It is an awkward feature of the case — 
her close alliance with Jabez Gkmdle — a very 
awkward feature I But perhaps I shall man- 
age to make a separate compact with him. 
If he demands money, I must give it to him ; 
and, of course, for a liberal consideration in 
money, he will not hesitate to sell his fair 
client. It is clear the man does not soBpecfc 
that I have no right to the Starling baronetcy. 
If he knew the real state of the romantic 
Gkimlinghay case, she would know it ; if she 
had known it, she would have told me so 
when she saw that I was staggered by her 
cool proposal, that I should acknowledge her 
son as my heir— or rather, if she had known 
it she would not have made the proposal ; 
for it is clear that she is an honest little crea- 
ture, as she ever was ! Yes, I am quite justi- 
fied in believing that they do not see the 
whole gama 

' And yet a comparison of my age, as it is 
stated in the baronetage, with my age, ac- 
cording to the biography which Madame 
Catherine can write of me, would enlighten 
her and Gandle. Still, misprints do occur in 
the baronetage, as weU as in other weU-regu- 
lated books. 

* Well, well, if the worst comes to the 
worst, I must fly to America with the thirty 
thousand pounds which I have in the Bank 
of England, in readiness for any sharp 
emergency. 

*Anyhow, the interviewpassed offpleasant- 
ly — all the more because Lady Starling and 
her sisters are out of town. Yes, a man in 
my case finds it convenient sometimes to 
have his wife in the country whilst he is in 
London.' 

CHAPTER CXXVIIL 

MADAHB CATHERIXE ENTRUSTS THE AFFAIB 
TO HER SOLICITOR. 

Snt Edward Starling's written answer 
to Madame Catherine's proposal was a cau- 
tious, clever epistle, penned with a view to 
increase his infiuence over her ; penned also 
for the purpose of preserving all his own 
chances in ^ delicate game. 

It acknowledged thQ moderation of her de- 
mands, eulogized her generosity, expressed 
Sir Edward Starling's personal wish to com- 
ply with her terms to the utmost letter, de- 
ploring the entire absence of. grounds for 
hoping that Lady Starling would ever agree 
to the proposed arrangement, and finally sug- 
gested a course which would give to Madame 
Catherine's son all the substantial advantages 
aimed at by Madame's proposal, though it 
would for some years defer his public recog- 
nition as a member of the Starling family. 
In fact. Sir Edward Starling was ready to ac- 
knowledge Madame Cathenne's son as his le- 
gitimate offspring in the presence of wit- 
nesses, who, upon his (Sir Edward's) death 
should be able to prove the bojr's legitimacy 
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and right to the Buoccseion. But Sir Edward 
could not ask Lady Starting to receive the 
boy as a member of her household. 

This was Sir Edward Starlings answer. 

Madame Catherine showed it to Jabez 
Gandle. 

* Give in nothing. Tell him/ said the law- 
yer, with emphasis, *that he must accept 
your offer, as you 'made it, or must prepare 
for the consequences. He is a slippery cus- 
tomer, my dear. Stick to him, don't give in, 
he only wants to outwit you.* 

In consequence of this counsel Madame 
Catherine wrote firmly to Sir Edward Star- 
ling, stating that no settlement of the case, 
but the one proposed by herself^ would be 
satisfactory. 

Sir Edward responded with a petition for 
another personal interview. 

Madame Catherine consented, and once 
again the mysterious, darkly -veiled lady 
called at Sir Edward Starling's house in 
Cleveland Row, and was admitted to an in- 
terview with the baronet in his library. 

The second interview had no good results. 

Madame Catherine obstinately maintained 
her ground— demanding the immediate and 
public acknowledgment of her son's legiti- 
macy. 

Sir Edward Starling on the other hand — 
growing bolder as he became more certain 
that the affair of the double marria^ was 
the only weak pomt in his harness visible to 
the woman* and her adviser — frankly told 
Madame Catherine that though she was un- 
doubtedly his wife, still she could not prove 
it to the satisfaction of the law ; and that as 
the case stood she was in his power. If she 
acted reasonably and with forbearance she 
would live to see her son the baronet of 
Gamlinghay Court ; but if she adopted a vio- 
lent course she would ruin her own character 
and injure her son's prospects, whilst she 
would in no way hurt her husband, who, 
thrown upon his defence, would of course 
take prompt measures for the preservation of 
his reputation. 

The husband and wife parted on much less 
friendly terms. 

Madame Catherine was indignant, and lost 
no time in communicating with Mr. Gandle. 
• Twelve hours later that gentleman was 
riding his mare in Rotten Row, when he 
met Sir Edward Starling and Lord Henry 
Deepdrain. 

Sir Edward was riding his piebald at walk- 
ing pace when the lawyer, checking his mare, 
accosted him. 

' Sir Edward Starling, allow me to speak 
ten words with you, on most important busi- 
ness,' said Mr. Gandle. 

With a haughty and indignant expression 
the baronet looked first at the money-lender 
and then at his friend. 

* Deepdrain, I must see this man for a mhi- 
ute. Just be good enough to ride on quietly. 
I will soon overtake you.' 

* Gkxxi, my dear boy,' replied Lord Heniy, 
as he rode onwards. 

As Lord Henry Deepdrain rode away at 
walking pace, the baronet and Shylock Gan- 
dle ej&OL each other defiantly. 



' This is not the proper place for ^u, sir, 
to accost me in,' began Sir Edward. 
' It is a place that suits my purpose.' 

* What do you want to say r 

* Have you received my letter V 
*No.' 

* I have written to you, requesting you to 
call on me to-morrow morning at ten o'clock. 
Madame Catherine, of Burlington Street, has 
placed a particular matter in my hands, and 
It is necessary that I should have an inter- 
view with you. 

* I understand you. sir.* 

* Of course you do.' 

* Where do you wish to see me ?' 

' At my house Ln Cecil Street. You have 
been there before. It is auite as private, and 
snug, and quiet as it was m 1847, when you 
and Miss Guerdon, of Hampton Court Pal- 
ace, honored me with a visit I wish our in- 
terview to be unobserved. It is to my inter- 
est that it should not be made public. You 
will come ?' 

Sir Edward Starling was silent for a min- 
ute. 

At Unzth he spoke. 

' Yes, I will come. You shall see me at 3 
Cecil Street, to-morrow, at ten A.M.' 

' Quite right You wLQ remember the hour 
and the adou^ss.' 

* For the present I wish you fkrewell.' 
' Sir Edward Starlmg, good morning !' 
Whereupon Mr. Shylock Gandle rode on 

his way towards Apsley House. 

And Sir Edward Starling — who by thus 
publicly exchanging words with the notori- 
ous money-lender had given an occasion for 
gossip to at least a score of idle observer&T-put 
his heels to his cob, and cantered after Lorc^ 
Henry Deepdrain. 



CHAPTER CXXIX. 

FIOHT IT 0X7T. 

PmrcTUiXLT at ten o'clock A.M. on the fol- 
lowing morning. Sir Edward Starlinff knocked 
and rung at the silent, closely-blinded house 
in Cecil Street, which had been Mr. Shylock 
Gkmdle's private residence for more than a 
quarter of a century. 

The door was opened by the aged and 
deaf body-servant, mentioned in a previous 
chapter of this work — the old man (a very, 
very old man had he become) who was the 
rich lawyer's humble relation. 

* You want to see Mr. Gandle ?' squeaked 
the thin, decrepid, paralyzed old man. 

' Yes,' answered Rupert Smith, at the top 
of his voice. 

*OhoI I knew it,' responded the body- 
servant, chuckling at his own intelligence, 
and treating Sir Edward with an outburst of 
senile garrmity. * He told me he expected a 
gentleman, and gentlemen never call here ex- 
cept it is by appointment, so I knew vou 
wished to see Mr. Gandle. Ah I hah ! Mr. 
Gandle is a wonderful man — a wonderful 
man. Don't he ride horses ? Don't he eat 
and drink of the best ? Couldn't he buy up 
half the city of London ? And he made his 
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money all by hisself, that he did 1 I remem- 
ber when he was as poor as I am V 

Whilst the shrivelled, bent old creature 
thus squeaked and maundered on about his 
master, he shambled up-stairs to the drawing- 
room floor. 

On reaching the first-floor landing, he turn- 
ed round to Hupert and explained, *Mr. 
Gandle is in his drawmg-room ; — now I will 
open the door, and then you will see him.' 

Whereupon the aged servitor opened the 
door and Sir Edward Starling entered the 
drawing-room, where he found the master of 
the house reading the day's paper. 

* Mr. Smith,' observed J abez Gandle, rising 
as the caller entered. * I am glad to see you 
again.' 

* Thank you. But your memory is at fault, 
Mr. Gandle. You are speaking to Sir Ed- 
ward Starling.' 

* Is my memory at fault V returned Shylock 
Grandle, gazing with his keen, foxy eyes at 
his visitor. * vv eU, perhaps it is at fault, and 
as one name will serve my purpose as well as 
another, I have no objection to call jou Sir 
Edward Starling for the present,— just for 
the present. Let us sit down in the back- 
room. It is the best room for business.' 

The foregoing sentences were exchanged 
in the front drawing-room — an ample, airy, 
handsome apartment, containing, like most 
rich bachelor's sitting-rooms, an abundance 
of luxurious, costly, massive furniture. 

The back drawmg-room was richly carpet- 
ed, and walled-in with glass-fronted book- 
shelves. On the mantle over the fire-place 
was a French clock of elaborate workman- 
ship; and the apartment contained easy 
chairs and a lounge. But notwithstanding 
these appointments, it wore the appearance 
of an office rather than a private parlor. 

Its only table was a large heavy mahogany 
office-table, on which were piles of printed 
papers and manuscripts and a writing-desk. 

* Sit down there, Sir Edward Starling ; you 
will find that easy chair very comfortable.' 
No, no ; don't put your back to the h^ht. I 
am going to sit here, and have the light on 
one side of my face — surely you are not afraid 
to let the sun s rays strike you on the other 
side. There, that s bettel:. Now I am in my 
customary chair at my writing-desk ; we have 
the table between us; and we look each 
other full in the face. Now we can talk 
comfortably about the affairs of my client, 
Madame Catherine. Speak your mind freely, 
Sir Edward ; my old clerk is deaf, and no one 
but myself is here to catch up your words. 
Pray speak freely— deal candidly with me.' 

To this invitation Sir Edward Starling re- 
sponded with the smallest possible amount 
of that candor which Mr. Gandle desired. 

' My dear sir, I have nothing to say which 
I have not already said to your fair client — 
to Madame Catherine. 

* Sir Edward Starling, her request is mod- 
est — ^generoua' 

* It is not unreasonable. I am free to admit 
that anyone regarding her case from lier own 
point of view, woula be inclined to praise 
her for generosity ; but, generous though she 
18, ahe demands more than it is in my power 



to grant her. The most vindictive creditor 
can only do as much to his most hated 
debtor.' 
^ The scheme is impossible V 

* Quite. Lady Starling refuses to act as 
you would have her.' 

* Indeed ! You have put your case to her T 

* I have put a closely similar case. It was 
necessary to deal cautiously with her, so I 
slightly misstated the case ; but her answer 
was decisive. The plan, I tell you, is im- 
practicable.' 

* It is not impracticable : for it is my own 
plan.' 

' Of course your judgment on the point is 
better than mine ; but I must adhere to my 
opinion, and state firmly that I cannot act as 
Madame Catherine desires.' 

* Madame Catherine— why don't you call 
her " your wife ?" ' 

^ Because Lady Starling is my vrife. If I 
were to admit that I had married Madame 
Catherine I should confess myself guilty of 
bigamy.' 

* And you have not courage to do that ?* 

* No, 1 have not enough courage.' 
Apause. 

* Have you asked yourselfi' resumed Rupert, 
* how you would set about proving the mar- 
ria^ which you, on your client's assertion, 
beheve to have taken place between us ?' 

* Proof? There is little enough,' answered 
Mr. Shylock Gandle. * It is just possible that 
a jury misht be persuaded to believe Madame 
Catherine's assertion ; but in that case they 
would arrive at a conclusion on very insum- 
cient evidence. Juries do sometimes find 
verdicts against the evidence. Still, I admit 
that the proof of the marriage is very sha- 
dowy — ^you managed the affair very cleverly.' 

Sir Edward Starling was astounded at mi. 
Gandle's candor. 

He accepted the lawyer's admission of the 
weakness of his client's case as an intimation 
that he would seU her interests. 

KMr. Gandle really meant to * fight it out,* 
it was scarcely credible that he would have 
thus shown his inability to make a sure fight 

* Now,' observed Sir Edward Starling, tak- 
ing that view of the lawyer's conduct, *I 
wish you to understand me, Mr. G^dle. We 
are men of the world, and as men of the 
world we can settle this matter amicably, and 
make your pretty little client see that her 
best line of action is compliance with my 
will. You must assist me in this matter. Of 
course you can name your own sum for the 
services which I require of you.' 

* Thank you,' returned Shylock Gandle, in 
a dry, harsh, rattling voice. ' I have ^ways 
noticed that when a gentlemanly scoimdrel 
means to act in accordance with the meanest 
side of his nature, he invariably begins to 
call himself a man of the world. Tliank you, 
Sir Edward Starling — ^I may be a man of'^the 
world, I may be something worse than an 
honest man, but by my word, I am not such 
a scoundrel as you are ! — You can't bribe me.' 

Haiong said these words, Mr. Shylock 
Gkmdle rose from his seat, and, leaving his 
discomfited visitor, walked in the frx>nt araw- 
ing-room. 
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After two or three tonis in the larger room, 
Mr. Gandle returned to his former position. 

'Sir Edward Starling/ he said, when he 
had resumed his seat, * I don*t believe that 
you have soimded Lady Starling on this mat- 
ter. I don*t value your word at a snap of my 
fingers.' 

'Mr. Jabez Gandle is at liberty to retain 
that opinion of me. 

' Tut ! don't sneer, man. You can't irritate 
me by that boy's play.' 

* To what is this interview tending ?' 
' To this : I mean to see Lad^ Starling my- 
self, and confer with her on this subject.' 

* You are mad I' exclaimed Sir Edward 
Starling. 

In pure truth a suspicion that Shylock 
Gandle was insane had crossed Sir Edward's 
mind. 

' Am I mad ? listen to me. Sir Edward Star- 
lingl' 

* I am paying you all possible attention.' 
*Yon don't mow your own position to- 

toarda me. Madame Catherine, your wife, re- 
gards you merely as a man of rank and 
wealth, who, in a disorderly and debauched 
vouth, married her under a false name. She 
believes you to be in realty Sir Edward Star- 
ling, Baronet, entitled to the wealth which 
yT)u enjov, and the rank which you bear. 
Had she known as much of you as I do, she 
would not have made you the generous pro- 
posal which you have rejected. But I know 
you, Rupert Smith. Name to me any year 
of your life, since you first had down on your 
lip, and I will tell you what you were doing 
in it I have tracked vou tlm>ugh your long 
windings of fraud ana knavery, and I know 
you to be the bastard son of * 

At that offensive word Sir Edward Starling 
leaped to his feet, and looked menacingly at 
his opponent 

* of Colonel Edward Starling, whose 

legitimate son was Edward Smith, the artist, 
wno was John Buckmaster's favorite pupil, 
and is the man whom you left for dead in 
Bendigo.' 

A pause— durbig which Sir Edward Star- 
ling recovered his self-command. 

At len^h he saw the real character of the 
enemv with whom he was contending, saw 
also the necessity for caution. 

* Indeed ! He was left for dead ?' retorted 
Rupert, in a mocking tone. * I should like to 
find him. Where is he V 

*He is alive,' returned Shylock Gandle, 
speaking the truth at random, and careless 
whether he erred or not in his bold conjec- 
ture, since he knew that he held his victim 
securely. * He is alive, and from motives — 
with which I am as familiar as you are — per- 
mits you to bear his title and nil his lawful 
place. But though he has condoned your 
private ofience, he cannot protect you from 
the consequences of your public crime.' 

As he thus spoke, Mr. Jabez Gandle, white 
with intense excitement and trembling in ev- 
ery limb, rose from hia chair and stood erect 
at hia sioe of the table, surveving with angry 
eyes the munasked cheat who stood at the 
othar end of the hearthrug. 

Of the two Rupert Smith was the more calm. 



' Indeed !' he answered, in the same mock- 
ing tone. * Have a care of what you are about 
to attempt, my good friend. Suppose I ad- 
mit that you are right, what power have you 
over me ? Since my brother consents to my 
line of action — since he is a party to a &mily 
compact into which I am to suppose you 
have been prying — what means have you of 
defeating our common object ? Has England 
a public prosecutor who can touch me ? Are 
you — money lender, knave, cheat, that you 
are — I say, are you a public prosecutor em- 
powered to proceed aeainst me for false rep- 
resentations, identical with those which 
maintain many of the foremost members of 
the aristocracy in their high position ; identi- 
cal with the representations which, through 
the forbearance of a younger brother, enable 
one of the most eminent and honored nobles 
of Great Britain to sit in Parliament and vote 
with his brother peers. Tut, fellow, I laugh 
at you. Brine this charge against me in the 
open day and light of public opinion, and I 
wiU dare you first to prove your words. And 
if you comd prove them, what then? — ^what 
then?' After ten seconds' pause he raised 
his right hand, and assuming a tone of warn- 
ing, said, * Have a care, my friend 1 Unless 
you wish to end your days in very unpleasant 
quarters, you will put a curb on your lying 
tongue. Take this warning in good part, 
Shylock Grandle.' 

* Prove my words ?' answered Jabez Gan- 
dle, quivering with rage at the sarcastic tone 
with which Kupert uttered the offensive so- 
briquet, which the money-lender knew was 
frequently put before his surname, and (A 
which he never thought without wincing. 

* Rupert Smith, I can prove m^ words, and 
twff prove them ! You may tmnk to bully 
me in this room, and escape mjr vengeance 
when jrou have left it ; but you will find your- 
self mistaken in your caJculations. Put your 
hand to that wrist of yours, man, and count 
the beats of your pulse. It is only beating 
fifty I It will be no difficult task for me to 
prove that Edward Smith, whoisfi«rf%r Sir 
Edward Starling, had a quicker heart. How 
do you think I can prove it ? Why, the sur- 
geon who attended him when you left him 
for dead, shall be my witness. Nat Savage, 
the man who vowed to take vengeance on 
you years since, shall be my witness. Nat 
Savage is my g^est at this very moment, and 
ere another hour has paseea will have re- 
turned to this house. AJi, would you like to 
confront him ? That touches you, does it ?• 

The strength of Jabez Gandle's case made 
him incautious. 

Had it been weaker, and had he with a 
weaker case exhibited no more tact, exercised 
no more self-command, he would have been 
no match for his ^lf\i] adversary. 

Instead of showing signs of consternation 
Rupert smiled scomfdlly, as he again asked, 

* What then ? If you can prove me to have 
formerly been Rupert Smith, what then ?' 

For a minute, the money-lender could not 
reply, so overpowered was he with excite- 
ment 

*• Rupert Smithy' he at length answered, af- 
ter a pause, ' you are a comiing rogue, but 
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in one matter you have been too ciumiug. 
When you obtained possession of Gamling- 
liay you played the part of an honest man. 
You not only paid off Colonel Edward Star- 
ling's debts, but also paid your own old cred- 
itors. For once you thought honesty would 
^be the best policy, because your executor, by 
paying your debts, would convince everyone 
pecuniarily interested in your past life, that 
you were reaUy dead. It was a clever trick, 
and for a time it succejbded. But you over- 
looked one trifling matter in carrying out 
your plan. I was amount your creditors, 
holding as security a certam deed and a poli- 
cy on the Vulture Office ; and when my debt 
had been paid by your solicitor, he took that 
policy — re-assigned to him — and presented it 
at the Vulture Office. On your affidavit of 
your own death, that policy was paid. 
Doubtless you forgot all about that little mat- 
ter of the Ufe-assurance. Doubtless, since you 
were playing the part of an honest man, yon 
did not intend to defraud the office of which 
I am a director. But the fact remains, that 
you were guilty of the fraud. On a false affi- 
davit you obtamed probate of your own will, 
and robbed my office of a thousand pounds. 
There is a rather heavy penalty attached to 
your ofifence, Mr. Rupert Smith, and Jabez 
Gandle, yes, Shylock Qandle, whom you call 
knave and cheat, will prosecute you for it. I 
may not be a public prosecutor, but the 
" Vulture " will thank me for prosecuting 
you r I 

This last was a crushing speech. 

It was now Rupert^s turn to become pale 
with rage and fear. 

He saw that he had insulted a dangerous 
foe, had so exasperated him that he could no 
longer look for mercy oyny kind of forbear- 
ance from hiuL He sa^ralso that his fraudu- 
lent career was at an end — as &r as English 
society was concerned. The .plan — which 
the guilty man had frequently meditated dur- 
ing the last five years of prosperous decep- 
tion — of flight to America flashed across his 
brain. If he stayed where he was, a felon's 
doom was certain. Escape was still possible 
if he could leave Cedl Street, having first dis- 
abled Jabez Gandle, so as to prevent him 
from giving an immediate alarm to the po- 
lice, in one half-hour he might fly to some 
place of temporary security, where he could 
arrange an appropriate aisguisc and other 
means for retreat. His only chance of rescu- 
ing himself from a most perilous position lay 
in striking down the man who had discovered 
his complicated villanies. Quickly — as 
thoughts are wont to strike an active brain at 
moments of imminent danger — these truths 
occurred to Rupert ; and when, with rapid 
movements of the mind, he had formed the 
resolution to have recourse to violence, a fe- 
rocious desire to take vengeance on the man 
whom he had insulted gave him courage for 
the physical encounter. 

A terrible, not human, expression crossed 
the face of the man whom, coward though he 
was, desperate circumstances had rendered 
brave enough to attack an enemy no longer 
in the fullness of manly vigor. 

It was a savage, fiendish grin. 



In another instant he had 8ei2ed the pok» 
and raised it to strike a decisive blow. 

But Shylock Gandle was prepared for the 
emergency. 

The money-lender had often had occasion 
to defend himself against exasperated men. 
The time was when he would have instantly 
closed with Rupert. But in 1859 his muscles 
were less powerful than they were in 1847, 
when he and the butterfly-barrister had a 
friendly trial of strength in King WiUiam 
Street, City. Of late years it haa been his 
wont to place loaded arms within readi if he 
expected visits from persons likely to menace 
him with personal violence. And at several 
crises of his contest with Sir Edward Starling, 
one of his obliquely-set eyes had rested with 
satis&ctlon on a pistol that lay in a slightly- 
opened drawer of the office table. 

The savage mn on Rupert's £sLce warned 
the man of his danger. 

Another moment and the steel poker was 
sweeping through the air. 

* Stand off"!' cried the money-lender, even 
sooner than Rupert's hand had touched the 
poker. • I'll flre if you stir.' 

But the warning came too late. 

Simultaneously the steel bar descended on 
the right side of Jabez Crandle's face with 
crushing fbrce, and the pistol exploded. 

Both men were struck; each of them 
reeled back, but neither falling to the ground. 

In less time thui it takes the reader to pass 
an eye over this line, Sir Edward Starling 
and the lawyer sprung at each other ; Rupert, 
before he closed with his adversary, dealing 
him another terrible blow on the head with 
the poker ; and (handle, in the very act of 
closmg with his opponent, striking him full 
in the face with the discharged pistoL 

A desperate struggle ensued. 

Like wild beasts Siey fought, beating each 
other with their limbs, and seizing each other 
with their teeth as they rolled upon the floor 
in deadly strife. 

The victory was with the younger and 
stronger man. 

Seizing his opportunity, Rupert caught tip 
the discharged pistol, and with it repaid on 
the money-lender's right temple the blow 
which he had received from it two minutes 
before. 

Jabez Gandle fell back, stunned to lifeless- 
ness. 

Then ensued a brutal exhibition of that 
mad ferocity — which not seldom character- 
izes the conduct of cowards who, having been 
goaded into an affray, flnd themselves victo- 
rious, with enemies lying helpless at their feet. 

Springing to his feet, Rupert once more 
seized the poker and gave his prostrate vic- 
tim a succession of barbarous blows over the 
skull, face, body. 

It is impossible to say how long this hide- 
ous display of wild beast's passion would have 
lasted had not a sudden giddiness seized the 
smiter. causing him to fall on the floor by the 
side of his foe. 

When Nat Savage, ten minutes later, en- 
tered the back room, he saw upon the carpet 
two human bodies, battered, disfigured, life- 
less. 
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Thbhb was a strange story in the papers 
on the day following me afiray in Cecil street. 
There were exclamations of * By Jove T 

* How horrible P * Here's a queer case !' 

* What can it mean f and other like cries at 
hundreds of thousands of breakfast tables. 
From Westbumia to Wandsworth, from Bow 
to Bayswater, the * Cedl Street Tragedy* was 
the one topic of conversation. It was an af- 
fair, a scandal, a sensation. Sir Edward 
Starling^an amiable, benevolent, ' accom- 
plished, wealthy baronet — ^had been found in 
Cecil Street, Strand, all but murdered, with 
the man who had attempted to take his life 
lying all but dead by his side. The ruffian, 
who had attempted to rob the aristocracy of 
one of its brightest ornaments, was a money- 
lender named Jabez Gandle, who after amass- 
ing fabulous wealth in his ignominious voca- 
tion, had at length closed a career of info- 
mous turpitude by an act of unparalleled 
atrocity. The amiable young baronet had de- 
fended himself gallantly, for, after receiving 
his adversary's pistol shot in his groin, he 
had seized a 'poker and broken ten bones 
of his cowardly assailant's body. When 
the police entereid the apartment. ... * 
(The omitted particulars may be found in the 

* Times ' of the period.) Both the actors in 
the hideous affray had been removed firom 
Cecil Street, and placed in the * accident 
ward ' of Charing Cross Hospital, where they 
occupied beds which were partitioned off by 
a screen covered with chintz. A member of 
the medical profession, named Savage, strong- 
ly opposed the removal of Jabez Gkmdle from 
the house where the murder had been at- 
tempted ; but the police authorities, exercis- 
ing a wise discretion, told Mr. Nathaniel 
Savaee to mind his own husiness, and con- 
veyed both the disfigured bodies to the hos- 
pital. Since their s^mission to the hospital, 
Sir Edward Starling and Jabez Gandle had 
been in a state of profound coma ; hut Mr. 
Grimes, the house surgeon of that valuable 
institution (totally dependent for its support 
on voluntary contributions) was of opmion 
that, as soon as the distinguished baronet re- 
covered consciousness, he would prove that 
he was not the aggressor. 

Thus far the morning papers. 

By midday the approaches to the Strand 
were thronged wiUi persons eager to visit 
Cecil Street, and survey the exterior of the 
house in which the tragedy had occurred. 

By noon, public opinion had pronounced 
itself strongly in fSavor of Sir Edward Star- 
ling ; and as there were no facts on whidi to 
form a judgment 'save the respective social 
conditions of the two belligerents, all men 
who abhor base servility to rank must allow 
public opinion acted wisely and honorably. 

In the afternoon it was noticeable how 
many ladies, living in the west end of the 
town, drove into the city to fetch their hus- 
bands, brothers, sons, home to dinner, fearing 
that the walk both ways would be too much 
for them. Noticeable, also, was it that none 
of these amiable women went to the city by 



I way of Oxford Street, because Holbom Hill 
was so trymg to horses. Without incurring 
a charge of wasting valuable time on trifies, 
the historian may, in addition, remark that 
when these ladies were * blocked up ' in the 
Strand they one and all averred that, had 
they thought of that painful Cecil Street affair, 
they would have dared the dangers of Hol- 
bom Hill. 

The evening papers were full of interesting 
particulars. They contained complete lists 
of the fractures, bruises, cuts, and injuries 
sustained by both men; they gave Sir Ed- 
ward Starling's pedin*ee from the origin of 
the Starling Mumly downwards ; they inform- 
ed the public that the windows of the acci- 
dent ward were not visible from the streets 
on which the hospital abutted; and they 
added that, as both the imtients were still pro- 
foundly comatose, it would be premature to 
hazard any positive opinions upon what they 
would say when they * came round.' 

The next morning public opinion connect- 
ed * the Unknown' with the affair. ' Her in- 
timacy with Jabez Gandle, her recognition 
of Su* Edward Starling in the park, her sub- 
sequent visits to Sir Edward's house in Cleve- 
land Row, were all placed before the public 
as conclusive proof that a woman was at the 
bottom of the Cecil Street tragedy. Of 
course, Madame Catherine's patronesses could 
no longer keep their own counsel about the 
pretty court milliner ; and in a few hours it 
was known throughout London that ^the 
Unknown,' instead of being one of Madame 
Catherine's customers, was Madame Cathe- 
rine herself. Whereupon the crowds who had 
visited Cecil Street twentv-four hours before 
made another rush, and nocked to Burling- 
ton Street, on reaching which street they 
found Madame Catherine's shop shut and her 
window blinds down. Whereat public opin- 
ion was very indignant, and, as it was in duty 
bound to do, smashed with stones every pane 
of glass in the said Madame Catherine's front 
windows. 

Another day^ passed ; and still no nearer 
was public opinion to the discovery of the 
real cause of the murderous affirav. 

There was a general demand for an in- 
c^uest by the coroner, before the death of 
either of the combatants had taken place. 

It was thought that Sir Edward Starling 
behaved iU in making no statement. Al- 
though he was unconscious, a baronet ought 
to be able to say something. 

After a delay of three more days, it was aa- 
nounced that both patients were conscious, 
but obstinately refused to speak. , 

Then followed a week, during which Sir 
Edward Starling, who was not expected to 
Jive, received visits from Lady Starling and 
Mr. Edward Randall, the artist Towards 
the end of the week a bulletin announced 
that the baronet had been seized with lock- 
jaw, and could not live out the night Next 
morning the public were inform^ that Sir 
Edwara had expired, having left behind 
him a duly-attested written statement, alto- 
gether exonerating Mr. Jabez Gandle from 
blame in the affray. The last sentence of this 
important document ran thus: *I alone was 
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the cause of the awfol occoirence ; and on my 
death-bed I bear witness that Mr. Gandle 
acted throughout in self-def^snce.* 

But nothing more could the idle news- 
paper-readers learn of the causes which led to 
the fetal struggle. They derived comfort 
from knowing that a woman was at the bot- 
tom of it ; but apart from that small conso- 
lation, they received literally no reward for 
the vigilant attention which they paid to the 
scandal at its birth. 

There was an inquest over Sir Edward 
Starling's remains. 

The coroner took Jabez (handle's evidence, 
whilst he lay on his bed of suffering. But 
the testimony of the wily lawyer was given 
with the greatest possible caution ; and he al- 
together declined to state the particulars of 
the dispute which led to the affiray. So the 
coroner's jury returned what fiioy were 
pleased to term an open verdict, to the ^ect 
that * the deceased Sir Edward Starling, 
Bart., died in consequence of injuries re- 
ceived in*a personal conflict.' 

Soon the public forgot all about the affidr. 

Three months after the inquest, when the 
p^rs announced that Mr. Jabez Gkmdle had 
left Charing Cross Hospital in a state of con- 
valescence, many of those who had been 
most interested in the Ceisil Street tragedy 
asked, ' Who is Mr. Jabez Gandle V adding^ 
that though they had a vague recollection of 
the name, in connection ynth fiedling houses, 
or a great fire, or an inundation, or some- 
thing terrible, they could not clearly remem- 
ber who the man was. 
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CHAPTER CXXXL 

THB FATE OF THE HYFOCRITB. 

Thus passed away Rupert Smith — ^the sub- 
tle, selfish, clever, false Rupert. 

The cunning brain ceased to think, the 
dexterous hand to act ; and as he lay still and 
cold on a pauper's bed in a public hospital, 
two persons, a man and a woman, to both 
of whom he had wrought irreparable wrong 
— ^watched alternately by his side. Yes, the 
brother whom he had robbed of birthright 
and bride, and the lovely Christian lady, 
whom by falsehood he had induced to share 
his dishonestly acquired wealth, nursed 1^ 
in his last moments, received his dying con- 
fession, and when they had closed his eyes 
watched by his body until it was removed for 
interment 

Well spake Zophar, the Naamathite : 

* Enowest thou not this of old, since man 
was placed upon the earth ; 

* That the triumphing of the wicked is short, 
and the Joy of the hypocrite but for a moment ? 

' Though his excellency mount up to the 
heavens, and his head reach unto the clouds;, 

* He shall fly awav as a dream, and shall 
not be found : vea, he shall be chased away 
as a vision of the night. 

' The eye also which saw him shall see him 
no more ; neither shall his place any more 
behold him. 

^ That which he laboreth for shall he re- 
store, and shall not swallow it down : accord- 
ing to his substance shall the restitution be, 
and he shall not rejoice therein.' 



Does the reader want an ending? 

Does he need assurance that, though the 
wicked genius of this strange drama has pas- 
sed away, the good and lovable personages of 
it are not dead yet ? Shall it be told in full- 
how Edward and Flo came together by the 
side of Rupert's death-bed ; how, when he had 
laid his erring brother in the grave, Edward 
took the necessary steps for making good his 
lawful position as Sir Edward starling of 
Gamlinghay Court; how, when the gos^p, 
consequent upon revelations and discoveries, 
had died away. Colonel Edward Starling's 
rightful heir became as usefhl and popular a 

Proprietor as any who had preceded him in 
Gamlinghay Court; how, when the shock 
caused by Rupert's death and all the unavoid- 
able revelations attendant thereupon had par- 
sed away, Flo's spirits rose and her health 
returned ; and how, when two full years " had 
elapsed, she became the wife of the man who 
had loved her from his early manhood, and 
had proved his love by a great work of self- 
sacrifice ? Can it be necessary to inform the 
reader that this marria^ has been blessed 
with ofispring ; a magnificent boy (at this pre- 
sent date slightly over two years of age), and 
a little baby-girl who is chiefly remarkable in 
the home-circle for never crying in the night ? 

Surelv it is better that tiie reader should 
draw all these pleasant facts from his own im- 
agination. No reminder from the historian's 
pen can be requisite to save him from the sin 
of omitting Ida Newbolt from his pictures of 
the domestic happiness of Gamlinghay Court 

Three months after Flo's marriage to Ed- 
ward, the wedding of Madame Catherine and 
Mr. Nathaniel Savage, Esquire, was celebrated 
in St. George's, Hanover Square — Mr. Jabez 
Gandle giving away the bride — ^and public 
opinion testiiying its approval of the event, 
and expressing its regret for a certain unjust- 
ifiable destruction of the court-milliner's front 
windows, by the loud cheers with which the 
bride was greeted on her way to and from 
the church. 

Whilst the historian was penning the last 
line, a letter from Nat Savage was put into 
his hand. An extract from mat epistle wUl 
show the reader the present position of that 
blunt, honest fellow. ' Tou, of course, heard 
of poor Gandle's death three months since. 
He was a good fellow, although he was a 
money-lender. He died rich, leaving 20,00(M. 
to Kitty's son, and the rest to me. Kitty's 
son is a fine, strapping joxmp fellow, and has 
just obtained a commission m the — Lancers, 
through Sir Edward Starling's influence. 
As for mvself, I mean to buy an estate in the 
west of England, and see if I can't make the 
people of my old county respect me as a use- 
ful, if not ornamental, coimtry squire. Kitty's 
little ones are stunners. Give me a line, and 
say when you will come and dine with us.' 

Thus Kitty and Nat Savage, as well as Ed- 
ward and Flo, have Uved dcwn the difficulties 
which for years kept them apart Long may 
it be said of them, ' They are Hht DeadTet 7' 
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